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MANHOOD 


CHAPTER  I 

/'XJM  PASSION  was  more  than  a  habit  with  Frau  Ursula, 
VJ  it  was  second  nature  with  her,  so  that  it  was.  quite 
natural,  she  being  what  she  was,  and  America  being  what 
America  was,  that,  as  soon  as  Europe  was  plunged  head- 
long into  the  gory  abyss,  she  should  have  volunteered  for 
Red  Cross  work.  The  Anasquoit  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
needed  reorganizing,  and  Frau  Ursula  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work,  with  the  result  that  very  soon  she 
was  devoting  virtually  all  of  her  time  to  her  labor  of  love. 
She  reserved  barely  sufficient  time  for  her  household  duties, 
lea\4ng  for  the  Red  Cross  Work  Rooms  before  ten  in  the 
morning  and  returning  home  after  six  in  the  evening. 

Guido,  therefore,  on  approaching  home  one  afternoon, 
was  surprised  to  see  his  mother  sitting  at  the  window,  ap- 
pirently  talking  to  someone  who  was  invisible  to  Guido. 
His  first  thought  was  of  Vasalov,  and  he  let  himself  in 
noiselessly,  fulTv  resolved  to  abscond  as  silently  as  he  had 
entered  if  the  visitor  in  the  parlor  were  indeed  his  kinsman. 

The  \nsitor  was  not  Vasalov,  as  Guido  became  aware  the 
moment  he  had  penetrated  two  steps  into  the  hall.  A  very 
delicate,  a  very  sweet,  a  very  ingratiating  perfume  permeated 
the  hall.  Frau  Ursula  never  used  any  perfume  excepting 
heliotrope  and  so  little  of  that  that  the  fragrance  never 
strayed  far  beyond  her  immediate  proximity. 

Guido  snified  critically,  suspiciously,  deliciously.  He 
thought  of  Fr€M  Theaterdirektor,  but  Frau  Ursula  had 
snubbed  that  lady  so  noticeablv  on  several  occasions  that 
on  second  thought  Guido  decided  the  visitor  could  not  be 
she. 

He  sniffed  again.  There  was  something  intoxicating 
about  this  perfume.  It  steeped  his  senses  in  delight.  It 
conjured  pictures  of  carnival  scenes — of  beautiful  women 
in  scant  attire  attended  by  eager-eyed  men ;  of  ^acious  blue 
skies,  of  lapping  water,  of  the  rhythmic  chantmg  of  songs. 
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The  boy  started  as  from  a  sleep.  Day-dreams  he  had  had 
before,  but  never  a  day-dream  of  such  a  complexion.  He 
brushed  it  aside,  but  a  moment  later  it  had  taken  possession 
of  him  again,  for  he  had  heard  the  visitor's  voice. 

It  was  a  wonderful  voice,  a  voice  that  thrilled  like  music, 
a  voice  which  matched  the  perfume  as  ribbon  may  match 
the  silk  which  it  binds.  It  had  never  occurred  to  Guido 
until  this,  moment  that  a  voice  has  a  personality  quite  as 
much  as  a  face.  It  occurred  to  him  now^-came  to  him  as 
a  monumental  discovery. 

It  was  a  voice  like  a  bell,  like  a  low-pitched,  sonorously 
sweet — exquisitely  melodious  bell.  It  was  a  voice  that 
thrilled  and  stabbed  and  soothed,  all  in  one.  In  timbre  it 
was  rich,  caressive,  possessing  a  sort  of  haunting  beauty 
that  held  the  listener  spell-bound,  whether  he  would  or  no. 
Not  a  word  did  the  boy  understand  of  what  the  voice  was 
saying.  Yet  he  stood  so  close  that  he  might  have  under- 
stood every  word.  But  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  sound  in- 
hering in  that  marvelous,  pervasive  voice  made  him  im- 
pervious to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  word* 

Curiosity  urged  him  to  enter  the  parlor.  Fear,  bom 
suddenlv  of  some  latent  instinct  of  the  soul,  bade  him  for- 
bear. Curiosity  and  pride  conquered.  Who  was  this  woman 
who  possessed  power  to  rouse  in  him  such  a  host  of  stimu- 
lating thoughts  and  untried  emotions? 

He  entered  the  parlor  at  last,  and  stared  incredulously 
upon  the  face  that  was  launching  him  upon  yet  uncharted 
seas  of  his  nature — incredulously,  because  in  that  first 
throbbing  moment  of  intemperate  sensation  and  amazingly 
errant  thought  he  still  held  enough  mastery  of  himself  to 
marvel  at  the  wild  discrepancy  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect. 

For  he  did  not,  at  first,  think  her  at  all  beautiful.  Her 
pallor  was  extraordinary,  as  extraordinary  as  the  strangely 
red  line  made  by  her  mouth.  He  thought  she  looked 
fragile,  sickly.  If  for  "fragile"  and  "sickly**  he  had  sub- 
stituted "frail"  and  "unhealthy.**  and  then  again  "unwhole- 
some*' for  "unhealthy,"  he  would  have  been  very  near  the 
truth.  But  he  put  her  down  as  not  overstrong  and  that 
was  a  point  in  her  favor,  for  he  pitied  her.  and  pity,  as  we 
know,  is  prone  to  be  interbound  with  other,  stronger  emo- 
tions. 
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Her  hair  was  beautiful— that  he  saw  at  a  glance.  There 
a  fopenbondance  of  it  and  she  had  wound  it  about 
ber  head  m  a  seemingly  careless  fashion,  so  that  the  heavy 
coil  in  which  it  lay  showed  to  best  advantage.  When  she 
moved  her  head  die  hair  seemed  to  turn  from  the  rich 
brown  of  oak  leaves  in  autumn  to  the  golden  red  seen  in 
old  mahogany.  It  never  showed  as  a  monochrome.  In 
different  fights  it  seemed  to  reflect  different  shades,  and 
those  d^erent  shades  rippled  through  each  other  and  in- 
terwove themselves  into  a  harmonious  pattemless  whole, 
like  some  wonderful  old  brocade  in  which  the  outlines  have 
been  abraded  bv  time,  leaving  intact  the  soft  dull  tones  and 
hiffh  lights  ana  deep  shadows. 

Her  eyes?  She  aid  not  raise  them  to  the  boy  for  the 
kmgest  time,  bowing,  as  his  mother  introduced  her  as  Frau 
Gottschalk,  with  lowered  eye-lids.  He  felt  sure  that  her 
eyes  must  be  blue.  But  when  she  finally  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  with  a  slowness  and  a  softness  of  ^sture  which 
be  never  forgot,  he  was  amazed  to  find  himself  gazing 
into  limpid  pools  of  a  warm  brown  shot  through  and 
through  with  gold. 

All  in  all  both  her  hair  and  her  eyes  reminded  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  slowly  flowing  water  under  a  summer  sun- 
down, when  a  weird,  soft,  dark  golden  warmth  presents 
an  ondistinguishable  shade  which  acts  like  an  enchantment 
tipon  him  who  gazes  too  long. 

"Frau  Gottschalk,'*  his  mother  was  explaining  to  him, 
*1ias  been  kind  enough  to  promise  to  stay  with  me  at  least 
over  the  summer  and  to  take  the  housekeeping  off  my 
hands.  You  know  how  long  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
suitable  lady  to  help  me  in  this  way." 

It  was  the  first  Guido  had  heard  of  his  mother's  activity 
in  that  direction,  but  he  obediently  murmured,  "Oh,  yes. 

••So  I  am  very  fortunate  in  havmg  procured  Frau  Gott- 
schalk.** 

•Very,**  echoed  the  boy. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  conversation  that  die  la^ 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first  time. 

•Yoar  mother  is  very  kind  to  put  things  the  way  she 
does,**  said  the  new  Stuetse,  in  her  vibrant,  melodious 
vwce.  ••But  vou  must  know — as  I  do— that  she  created 
this  position  for  me.     I  was  stranded.    Quite  down  and 
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out.  And  Frau  Baumgarten  recommended  me  to  jour 
mother,  and  your  mother  took  me  in  without  further  ado." 
Abet,  Hebe  Frau  Gottschalk,"  Frau  Ursula  interpcMed, 
indeed,  indeed,  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  a  lady  who  is 
a  real  lady  to  come  into  my  home  and  assume  my  house- 
hold duties  so  that  I  may  give  my  undivided  time  to  die 
Red  Cross." 

Frau  Gottschalk  offered  no  further  emendation  of  Fnm 
Ursula's  words. 

"Ach,  ja,"  she  said,  in  a  subtle,  winning,  demure  way. 

She  smiled  mysteriously  as  she  spoke  and  her  smile 
seemed  to  say  more  eloquently  even  than  her  manner  that, 
since  Frau  Ursula  did  not  wish  it,  she  would  not  insist 
upon  Frau  Ursula's  charitableness  in  taking  her  in.  But 
charity  it  was,  and  Frau  Ursula  knew  it  and  she  knew 
it  and  this  handsome  young  man  knew  it,  who  had  gal- 
lantly feigned  a  knowledge  of  plans  which  never  existed 
to  please  his  mother  and  save  a  poor  waif  embarrassment 
As  the  smile  receded  from  her  lips  she  again  looked  at 
Guido.    And  every  nerve  in  the  boy's  body  quickened. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Guido's  acquaintance  with 
Ema  Gottschalk. 

When  Frau  Ursula  and  he  were  left  alone,  which  was 
not  until  supper-time,  Guido's  mother  confided  to  him  that 
what  the  ladv  had  said  was  literally  true.  She  had  been 
completely  down  and  out — practically  starving,  Tante 
Baumgarten  had  said.  Tante  Baumgarten  had  discovered 
her  while  tr}*ing  to  find  a  washerwoman,  who  had  advertised. 
She  could  not  locate  the  washerwoman — evidently  the  ad- 
dress given  in  the  paper  was  wrong — but  she  had  found 
Frau  Ciottschalk  instead.  And  in  her  dismay  she  had  called 
on  Frau  Ursula  at  the  Red  Cross  and  told  her  all  about  it 
And  Frau  Ursula  had  immediately  gone  to  see  for  herself. 

"That  beautiful  creature  in  a  tenement  house,  think  of 
It!"  she  cried.  She  was  quite  indignant  with  a  providence 
which  could  permit  such  things.  And  so  Frau  Ursula,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  had  offered  her  a  position  and  a 
home. 

"She  will,  you  know,  be  invaluable  to  me,"  Frau  Ursula 
continue(].  apologetically.  And  then,  quite  irrelevently : 
•'Of  course,  it's  not  right,  but  a  beautiful  woman  in  distress 
moves  one  to  pity  more  quickly  than  a  plain  one." 
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Gtiido  pondered  this.    So  his  mother  thought  her  beauti- 
ful.    He  didn't.     At  least  he  thought  he  didn[t    But  he 
could  not  be  sure.    And  because  he  wished  to  gain  certainty 
on  this  point,  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  oS  her  when  she 
again  came  into  the  room* 

He  took  his  problem  to  his  room  with  him  when  he  finally 
left  the  dining-room,  where  the  two  women  were  chatting 
friendlily  together  over  their  sewing. 

Charm  she  had  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
She  compelled  the  eye — of  that  also  he  was  certain  by 
this  time.  Her  hair — magnificent.  Her  eyes — witchcraft 
Her  voice — a  blend  of  organ  and  flute. 

These  phrases  in  which  he  was  indulging  himself  flattered 
his  creative  pride.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  write  a 
poem  about  her,  likening  her  to  an  exotic  flower,  to  one 
of  those  weirdly  fascinating  orchids,  displayed  in  florist's 
m-indows,  which  are  hardly  beautiful  but  possess  a  potent 
allure  such  as  mere  beauty  does  not  own. 

He  sat  down  to  his  studies,  but  half  an  hour  dzpsed 
before  he  succeeded  in  clearing  the  page  of  the  wisps  of 
hair  into  which  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lamp  magically 
transformed  themselves. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  k^rithm,  a  new 
problem  presented  itsdf. 

Where  was  her  husband? 

It  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  her  as  a  married  woman. 
Her  figure  was  as  slender  and  as  dainty  as  a  yoong  girl's 
Her  hands  were  the  hands  of  a  fairy.  So  white.  So  tm- 
naturally  white.  Like  her  face.  Were  her  arms  just  as 
white?  Her  arms — and  all  the  rest  of  her?  He  fdt  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  immodesty  of  thought  and 
promptly  bhisbed.  To  punish  himself  he  sentenced  htm' 
self  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  at  hard  labor  over 
his  books.  But  he  mitigated  the  harsbtiess  of  that  f^ffTTK^ 
at  the  end  of  a  half-hcrar.  He  would  take  a  recess  crf  fjoe 
minute  every  fifteen  mimites.    In  wUcfa  to  think  aboot  her. 

Where  m-as  her  husband? 

The  m'retched  question  trouUed  him  aH  evensflf;,  a»l 
when  he  finally  went  to  bed  interposed  ftsdf  between  bts 
eyes  and  sleep. 

He  lay  awake  for  the  longest  time,  frmnlfriiir  what  llerr 
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Gottschalk  had  been  like,  what  his  first  name  had  been, 
whether  he  was  dead  and  why  he  had  not  thought  to 
provide  for  so  divine  a  creature. 

And — ^had  she  loved  him  very  much? 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  keen  sense  of  having 
left  uncompleted  an  important  task.  His  mind  immediately 
swim^  back  to  the  problem  which  had  so  vexed  him.  He 
rose  immediately,  contrary  to  his  habit  and  dressed  hur- 
riedly and  went  in  search  of  his  mother. 

Frau  Ursula  was  getting  breakfast.  His  good-morning 
kiss  ali|;hted  vaguely  somewheres  between  his  mother's  nose 
and  chm. 

"Mother,"  he  demanded,  breathelessly,  "where  is  her 
husband  ?" 

Frau  Ursula  became  greatly  embarrassed.  She  seemed 
as  greatly  embarrassed  as  when,  as  a  very  little  boy,  he 
had  demanded  to  be  told  how  and  where  people  procured 
their  babies. 

"Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  mattter,"  he  said. 

"The  man  is  a  brute,"  Frau  Ursula  said,  with  sudden 
cnercy.    "An  utter  brute.    Details  are  unnecessary." 
Why  are  they  unnecessary?" 

'You're  too  young  to  be  introduced  to  the  seamy  side 
of  life." 

"H  she's  not  too  young,  I  guess  I'm  not." 

Frau  Ursula  was  for  ignoring  this,  but,  a  horrid  thought 
seizing  her,  she  exclaimed,  impetuously,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  floor,  the  oi)en  oatmeal  canister  in  her 
hands: 

"Guido,  don't  you  dare  ask  her." 

"Why  not?"  Guido  was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself. 

"Why  not?  Because,  of  course,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  indelicacy." 

"Why — indelicacy?"  pursued  naughty  Guido. 

"Guido !" 

"Mother!" 

Frau  Ursula  shook  her  head  gloomily  over  such  sad  bad- 
ness as  her  boy  was  evincing.  Silently  she  poured  the  dry 
oatmeal  into  the  boiling  water. 

"Mutterchen,  don't  you  think  you  are  very  unreasonable? 
I  really  want  to  know.  And  if  you  won't  tell  mc^  and  my 
curiosity  becomes  insupportable,  why  ■  ■  ■*** 
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"Sssssss — she  is  coming/'  whispered  Frau  Ursula. 

She  fluttered  about  the  kitchen  excitedly.  When  quite 
close  to  Guido  she  repeated  her  injunction  in  a  whisper. 

"'Don't  you  dare,"  she  said 

All  through  breaJcfast  Guido  pursued  his  speculations  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  estrangement  between  Frau  GottschaDc 
and  her  husband.  These  speculations  wound  their  way 
along  a  subconscious  channel  of  thought.  Apparently  he 
was  giving  his  entire  attention  to  the  conversation  and  to 
the  new  member  of  the  household. 

Frau  Gottschalk,  attired  in  a  sinq)ly  made  morning  dress 
of  mauve  nun's  veiling,  finished  at  the  neck  and  sleeves 
with  white  maline,  and  wearing  the  daintiest  little  apron 
that  Guido  had  ever  seen,  was  making  a  pretty  feint  of 
waiting  on  his  mother  and  himself  and  failing  lamentably. 

"In  a  few  days,"  she  said,  "I  will  know  where  everything 
is.  And  then,  when  there  is  no  servant,  you,  mem  liebe, 
verehrfe  Frau  Hauser  will  not  have  to  bother  about  a 
thing.- 

"My  dear  child,^  said  Frau  Ursula,  ''first  of  all  I  want 
you  to  rest  up,  to  rest  up  thorou^ly." 

Frau  Gottschalk  heaved  the  softest,  saddest  little  sigh 
imaginable. 

"I  have  rested  enough,**  she  said,  "to  last  me  the  rest 
of  my  days.  What  I  want  is  work,  lots  of  work.  Work 
kills  thought  Liebe  Frau  Hauser,  if  you  want  to  be  good 
to  me  vou  will  provide  me  with  work,  you  will  make  me 
work  should  I  show  a  disposition  to  shirk.  Should  I  shirk 
I  beg  you  to  believe  me  in  advance  that  it  will  be  merely 
because  my  terrible  recollections  are  besi^ng  me  and  in- 
capacitating me.  A  sharp  reprimand,  then,  verehrfe 
Goennerin,  will  be  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  show  me." 

All  this  was  in  the  best  of  tone  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  her  status  as  Stuetze  der  Hausfrau,  and  it  had  at  the 
same  time  a  tragic  ring  which  quite  tmnerved  Guido.  It 
also  affected  his  mother  greatly,  as  he  could  see.  He 
thought:  "She  means  that  brute  of  a  husband."  But  al- 
tboogfa  he  tried  hard  to  imagine  what  sort  of  cruelty  a 
husband  might  be  guiltv  of  toward  a  wife,  especially  toward 
such  a  wife,  he  failea  to  conjure  any  credible  picture  of 
Frau  Gottschalk's  past.  Had  he  been  faithless  to  her? 
His  mother  would  have  said  so.    Had  he  beaten  her?   That, 
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too,  his  mother  woald  have  spoken  of  frankly.  What  dse 
was  there?  He  was  a  very  innocent  lad.  He  gave  it  up 
after  a  while  as  being  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  Sphinx's 
Riddle. 

The  coming  of  Fran  Gottschalk  to  the  Hauser  household 
was  an  innovation  which  bore  immediate  and  pleasant 
fruit.  Frau  Ursula  had  been  deplorably  overworked.  Wliat 
with  her  long  hours  at  the  Red  Cross  Work  Rooms,  which 
she  was  loth  to  change — for  every  day  brought  new  relajrs 
of  eager  but  entirely  unskilled  bandage  and  gauze  workers 
— and  her  housework,  and  the  ordering  and  preparing  of 
meals,  and  the  washing  of  dishes,  and  the  dusting,  and  the 
making  of  beds,  and  the  more  obvious  social  duties  which 
no  self-respecting  woman  is  willing  to  forego,  her  life,  in 
Guido's  terminology,  had  been  that  of  a  galley-slave. 

With  the  coming  of  Ema  Gottschalk  the  only  demands 
upon  Frau  Ursula's  time  which  remained  were  those  of  the 
Red  Cross,  her  private  charities  and  her  social  duties. 
Frau  Ursula  and  Guido  came  home  every  day  to  a  luncheon 
perfectly  prepared  and  exquisitely  served,  to  a  dinner 
equally  well  cooked,  to  tidy,  meticulously  neat  rooms,  to  a 
smiling  face  and  a  pleasant,  cheerful  greeting.  H  it  rained, 
Ema  Gottschalk  was  at  the  door  to  take  the  dripping 
umbrella  from  Frau  Ursula's  or  Guido's  hand.  H  it  was 
blustery,  she  opened  the  door  to  save  them  the  fumbling 
for  key  in  reticule  or  pocket.  She  was  ubiquitous.  She 
was  exquisite.  She  was  delightful.  She  was  always 
amiable.    And  she  was  a  marvelous  housekeeper  and  cook. 

And  with  all  her  affability  and  cheerfulness  she  main- 
tained a  little  air  of  resigned,  patient  endurance,  which, 
beheld  in  one  so  young,  inevitablv  moved  the  onlooker  to 
mingled  pity  for  the  woman  ana  indignation  toward  the 
man  who  had  wrecked  this  young  and  blooming  life. 

She  would  not  allow  Frau  Ursula  to  help  with  the  dishes. 
The  servantless  interrugnum  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time  or  other,  Ema  Gottschalk  said,  and  in  the  meantime 
Frau  Ursula  must  not  as  much  as  set  the  table  or  wash  a 
saucer.  Frau  Gottschalk's  temper  for  the  first  time  showed 
a  sharp  edge  when  Frau  Ursula  stole  into  the  kitchen  one 
day  after  lunch,  while  her  Stuetze  was  busy  with  the 
laundry  man,  and  began  washing  the  dishes.  She  threat- 
ened to  go  away  and  never  come  back.     Never.     And 
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having  gained  her  point,  she  broke  into  tears  and  wept 
inconsolably  because  she  had  been  insolent  to  her  dearest, 
her  kindest,  her  noblest  friend  and  benefactor  and  before 
Frau  Ursula  could  divine  her  intention,  she  had  bent  low 
over  her  employer's  hand  and  kissed  it  to  set  a  sign 
manttal,  as  it  were,  to  the  overwhelming  abandon  of  her 
grief  in  having  forgotten  her  manners. 

Frau  Ursula,  of  course,  soothed  her,  and  kissed  her,  and 
petted  her  and  called  her  "my  dear,  dear  child,"  and  told 
her  what  a  tremendous  help  she  had  been  and  that  she 
was  quite  invaluable  and  that  she  must  never  never 
threaten  to  do  anything  so  naughty  as  to  leave.  Then 
Ema's  tears  subsided,  and  Frau  Ursula  went  to  the  Red 
Cross,  enjoining  Guido  to  come  right  home  from  college 
because  she  was  afraid  poor  Ema  would  have  a  headache 
as  a  result  of  her  crying  spell.  In  that  case  Guido  was 
to  tdephone  her  so  that  she  might  come  home. 

As  r  rau  Ursula  had  predicted,  so  it  fell  out  Guido 
came  home  at  four  o'clock  to  find  Ema  staggering  about 
boking  as  white  as  a  lily.  She  admitted  reluctantly  that  she 
had  a  headache.  He  telephoned  his  mother.  Frau  Ursula 
came  home  and  besought  Ema  to  go  to  bed,  or  at  least,  to 
fie  down  on  the  couch  in  the  dining-room.  Ema  resisted. 
There  was  no  need  to  lie  down— ^lalf  an  hour's  rest  in 
her  room  would  do  it.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  not 
teOing  something  which  she  might  have  told,  and  Frau 
UrsuUi  begged  her  to  be  frank.  It  then  appeared  that 
Ema,  when  seized  with  a  headache,  might  obtain  instan- 
taneous rdief  by  taking  down  her  hair.  In  fact,  she  was 
subject  to  these  headaches  owing  to  the  weight  of  her 
hair  and  the  warmth  which  it  engeidered.  In  warm  weather 
it  was  intolerable  to  wear  it  coiled  about  the  bead  It 
acted  like  a  flaxseed  poultice.  People  admired  her  hair 
amhinkingly,  but  it  was  really  a  nuisance.  Some  day  she 
would  cut  it  off. 

''Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Guido,  ''you  must  not  do  tfaaL  Shall 
she,  Mutterchemr 

**lt  would  be  a  crime,^  said  Frau  Ursula  with  great 
unction. 

"But,**  said  Ema  Gottschalk,  "I  doo't  think  I  au^  to 
wear  it  down  my  back  here  in  America,  in  a  biasd,  the 
way  I  used  to  do  at  home." 
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And  why  not?"  Frau  Ursula  inquired 
Americans  are  so  decorous/'  said  Ema,  with  modestly 
downcast  eves.    "I  fear,  indeed,  dear  lady,  I  fear  that  it 
might  not  be  deemed  proper." 

Guido/'  said  his  mother,  ''do  you  see  anything  improper 
in  a  woman's  displaying  such  glorious  hair  as  Frau  Gott- 
schalk  has  by  wearing  it  down  her  back  ?* 

Guido  saw  nothing  improper  in  such  a  display.  He  felt 
a  tremendous  desire  to  see  the  lady  wearing  her  hair  like 
a  school-girl.  This  desire,  however,  he  did  not  impart  to 
his  mother. 

So  it  happened  that  Ema  Gottschalk  retired  to  her  room, 
accompanied  by  Frau  Ursula,  and  emerged  fifteen  minutes 
later  cured  of  her  headache  by  the  simple  expedient  de- 
scribed. 

Guido  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  before  he  went  out  to 
attend  to  an  errand  for  his  mother.  She  looked  enchanting. 
But  she  did  not  look  enchanting  in  the  way  that  a  little 
girl  looks  enchanting.  Her  face  was  too  mature  and  too 
tragic.  It  made  the  lad  feel  unimaged  things  to  see  her 
thus.  And  to  cover  his  embarrassment  he  left  hastily  and 
earlier  than  was  necessary. 

"The  dear  boy  does  not  wish  to  embarrass  me,"  said 
Ema  to  Frau  Ursula.  "He  is  such  a  child,  still,  and  yet 
so  thoup^tful." 

"He  IS  a  good  boy,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  with  a  mother's 
pride. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ema.  "perhaps  if  it  embarrasses  him  to 
see  me  like  this,  I  had  better  put  my  hair  back  where  it 
belongs  before  he  gets  home." 

"Youll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Frau  Ursula. 
"Hell  get  accustomed  in  a  day  or  so  to  seeing  you  like 
that.  Embarrassed !  Nonsense.  You're  not  going  to  make 
yourself  miserable  for  nothing.  Guido  is  not  a  Toelpel 
like  other  boys  of  his  age.  I  have  never  seen  him  em- 
barrassed in  feminine  society." 

Ema  perceived  that  she  had  scraped  up  against  a  thin- 
skinned  maternal  vanity.  She  was  too  clever  to  recant  or  to 
repudiate  her  words.    She  said: 

"I've  never  seen  a  boy  of  his  age  with  finer  sensibilities. 
And  he  is  really  very,  very  young  in  spite  of  his  clcvcmess. 
And  he's  a  Puritan,  thaidcs  to  your  way  of  bringing  him 
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Qp,  and  instead  of  saying  that  it  nugfat  embarrass  him  to 
see  me  thus,  I  should  have  said  that  he  might  disapprove 
of  seeing  me  thus,  although  he  gallantly  disavowed  it  s  not 
being  proper.  Young  people,  you  know,  nice  young  people, 
have  such  inflexible  notions  of  Schicklichkeit, 

•'Well,^  said  Frau  Ursula,  "it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
I  was  young  and  you  are  quite  near  my  lad  in  age.  So 
perhaps  you  are  right.  Nevertheless,  I  won't  have  the 
boy  a  prude.  A  woman  who  is  a  prude  is  bad  enough. 
But  a  man  who  is  a  prude  is  utterly  detestable.  So  I  beg 
of  you  to  wear  3rour  hair  down  your  back  and  to-day, 
while  you  are  alone,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  pUui 
to  open  it  entirely,  and  lie  down  here  on  the  couch.  You1l 
have  more  air  here  than  in  your  own  room." 

Then  Frau  Ursula  went  back  to  the  Red  Cross  rooms, 
where  she  was  badly  needed,  and  Ema,  obeying  her  sug- 
gestion, lay  down  on  the  couch  and  rested  so  well  ami 
slept  so  soundly  that  she  did  not  hear  Guido  let  himself 
in  when  he  came  home  half  an  hour  later,  although,  as 
she  had  tdd  Frau  Ursula  and  Guido  repeatedly,  sl^  was 
a  very  light  sleeper. 

So  it  happened  that  the  boy,  coming  into  the  £ning- 
room,  beheld  a  vision  that  rooted  htm  to  die  spot 

She  made  a  picture  such  as  an  artist  migbt  have  painted 
who  had  caught  the  secret  of  the  golden  mean  between 
the  esthetic  exaltation  of  Puvb  du  Chavennes  and  decaulent 
loveliness  of  Henner. 

The  negligee  which  she  wore  was  made  of  peacock  bhie 
radium  silk,  shot  with  gold,  and  was  cut  Vjm,  rertsklitif 
an  exqubite  neck  and  boscm.  Her  he^  was  ftnv  hskde^ 
whereby  the  full  sweep  of  the  wonderful  finei  rA  rim  :uA 
throat  and  bosom  were  shown  to  full  adranca^  ^ymt 
white  arm,  cfimpled  at  the  elbow  Eke  a  daiyTx,  r<^/^ 
lightly  upon  the  piDow  above  her  beadl  a  x^:»aiifd  yAtfl^M 
which  further  set  off  the  tantafizsof  w^m^0s  ^A  ^  i^A 
and  throat  and  of  that  soovy  paradhe  lAoieik,  ^  Vf^/v 
the  throat.  The  other  ann.  Bgiidy  ^az,  ^iut  ^kpn/^  ^xfi^ 
lessly  flung  back.  lay  a^aoM  Utt  darfc  flMrf  mrt^  ^A 
her  hair.  And  the  faaaoong  WHSS^m  yatms»  «^5i  "^svcii^ 
to  aD  of  her  ckdies  fonber  faafccrf  as  \m  mmtmn  wA  IrtamA 
hiswilL 

The  pktore  wfcicfc  Ae  wait  warn  we  dor  %v  ^m^  m 
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a  complete  portrait.  He  saw  now  this  beauty,  now  that 
wonder,  but  his  mind  refused  to  accept  the  vision  in  its 
entirety.  Probably  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
was  much  the  same  as  the  impression  made  by  a  lighted 
Christmas  Tree  upon  a  very  young  child.  The  wonder  and 
the  beauty  and  the  entire  unsuspectedness  of  the  thing  held 
him  enthralled,  held  him  speechless,  stupid,  panting,  glow- 
ing feverishly,  panic-stricken  and  filled  withal  with  a  ter- 
rible, a  horrible  yearning. 

He  wanted  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  spot  and  yet 
he  did  not  want  to  go.  He  had  a  horrid  fear  that  she  might 
wake  and  be  angry  with  him  for  standing  there  and  staring 
at  her.  He  was  afraid  to  slay  and  he  was  afraid  to  go. 
Finally  he  nerved  himself  to  make  a  specific  effort.  He 
retreated  two  steps,  walking  backwards,  his  eyes  still  upon 
her  face.  He  was  certain  that  his  movements  would  wake 
her,  but  she  slept  on,  apparently  oblivious  to  sound. 

His  courage  returned.  He  found  himself  walking  for- 
ward again  instead  of  backwards.  He  wanted  another 
look  at  her.  His  eyes  became  bolder.  They  explored — 
as  far  as  they  might — that  snowy  haven  which  was  so 
beautiful  that  he  wanted  to  cry  out  aloud,  to  weep,  to 
laugh,  to  dance,  to  recite  poetry  because  of  the  sheer,  hatmt- 
ing,  seductive  beauty  of  the  thing. 

Would  she  awake  if  he  crept  closer  still?  He  ventured 
another  step,  and  another,  and  still  another,  which  brought 
him  to  her  ver>'  side.  He  fell  upon  one  knee,  half-inno- 
cently,  half -propelled  by  awakening  desire.  A  violent  wish 
to  touch  her  arm  or  the  full  white  throat  took  possession 
of  him.  He  did  not  connect  this  wish  with  a  desire  to 
kiss,  and  yet  his  lips  were  the  agent  by  which  he  would 
have  established  communication  with  her  arm,  her  threat, 
and  the  glorious  snowdrift  which  lay  beyond. 

Self-realization  came  and  made  him  shrink  into  himself 
with  horror.  Only  for  a  moment.  The  desire  to  touch 
his  lips  to  her  face  or  her  arm  became  stronger  and  more 
violent,  became  more  insistent,  more  imperious.  Why  not? 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  was  in  his  ear.  She  was  sleeping 
soundly.  His  lips  might  touch  hers  ever  so  lightly,  ever 
so  gently.  She  would  not  waken  and  he  would  know  the 
sweetness  and  the  witchery  of  having  kissed  the  superb 
creature. 
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His  better  nature  triumphed  He  raised  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  tiptoed  away.  He  was  ahnost  out  of  the  room 
^'hcn  he  heard  her  stir. 

•Guido." 

He  turned,  face  crimsoning. 

•*Gaido,  do  not  go." 

He  stood  stock-still.  The  lady  smiled  at  him,  gently, 
winningly. 

"Guido,  I  was  awake  when  you  knelt  down  at  my  side. 
I  should  not  have  gone  asleep  here — ^your  mother  suggested 
it — I  sleep  soundly  after  my  head  has  been  bad.  uuido, 
dear  lad,  why  are  you  blushing  so?" 

He  could  not  answer,  but  stood  mute  in  asinine  con- 
fusion. 

**Guido,  you  are  the  dearest  boy.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  kiss  me — I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  knew  you 
had  conquered  yourself.    I  wanted  you  to  know.** 

The  intonation  of  her  voice  made  the  boy  almost  de- 
lirious. It  augmented  and  rounded  out  the  enchantment 
which  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  which  was  steeping  him 
in  wormwood  and  m3rrrh  and  frankincense. 

He  came  back  into  the  room  at  last  and  stood  near  her, 
quite  excitingly,  deliciously  near  her.  He  had  never  known 
before  that  mere  proximi^  to  a  person  might  be  fraught 
with  such  exuberant  delight 

"Guido,  help  me  sit  up.'* 

Eyes  buminfi^,  he  extended  his  hand.  The  fingers  that 
wound  themselves  about  his  were  cool  and  soft.  She 
raised  herself  into  a  sitting  posture.  Her  hair  which,  while 
she  was  recumbent,  had  seemed  like  a  pillow  of  rare  tex- 
ture, now  fell  about  her  shoulders  like  a  mande.  It  lay 
heavily  across  both  her  shoulders.  It  billowed  over  her 
arms,  over  her  hand  and  the  boy's. 

His  self-possession  was  being  broken. 

He  turned  his  hand  and  caught  at  her  hair  and  as  he 
played  with  it,  and  allowed  it  to  sift  through  his  fingers. 
It  again  reminded  him  of  flowing  water  upon  which  the 
dying  son  has  painted  weird,  elusive  designs. 

''It  is  beautiful,"  he  said. 

^Ah,"  said  the  lady,  "I  should  not  have  let  you  see  me 
like  this.  It  was  unforgivable  of  me  to  sleep  so  long.  Tell 
me,  dear  boy,  that  you  do  not  despise  me. 
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"Despise  you!"  he  repeated,  fooUsMy.  His  brain  was 
too  fevered,  too  tangleo,  too  given  over  to  the  horrible 
yearning  which  was  turning  him  into  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
say  anything  intelligent 

"You  don't.  That's  dear  of  you."  She  gently  shook 
her  hair  from  his  fingers,  and  wriggled  herself  further 
back  upon  the  couch,  where  she  might  lean  up  against  the 
wall,  thus  making  a  new  picture  for  the  boy  to  revel  in. 
"You  don't  despise  me  because  you  arc  good,  Guido.  I've 
been  in  heaven  since  coming  here.  To  be  with  people  like 
your  mother  and  yourself,  ah!  you  cannot  imagine  what 
that  has  meant  to  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  something?  I  was 
afraid  when  I  heard  there  was  a  son  of  seventeen  in  the 
house.  Afraid.  Of  you.  Guido,  if  you  knew  what  my 
experiences  have  been." 

Guido— uninvited — here  sat  down  upon  the  couch  beside 
her.  She  made  room  for  him.  The  warmth  of  her  body 
radiated  to  him  not  only  from  her  person  but  from  the 
pillows  among  which  she  had  reclined,  and  which  were 
fragrant  with  her  pervasive  perfume. 

"My  mother  told  me  that  I  must  not  ask  you/'  he  said, 
futilcly,  "but  she  hinted  at  dark  things." 

"Dark — when  a  woman's  husband,  who  should  be  her 
natural  protector,  turns  himself  into — well,  we  won't  speak 
about  it.    It  is  nothing  for  you  to  hear." 

"If  you  suflFcred  it,"  he  murmured. 

"No.  no.  Guido.  Through  me  you  shall  never  learn  of 
the  wretched  world  that  lies  beyond  your  home.  Thrice 
happy  boy.  to  have  such  a  mother  and  such  a  home.  And 
—I  might  add — such  a  disposition.  For  nothing  could 
make  you  other  than  you  are.    Of  that  I  am  convinced." 

"Then  why  not  confide  in  me  ?"  he  said. 

••I  wish  to  forget  all  about  the  world  of  men." 

"And  am  I  not  a  man?" 

"You?  You  are  a  saint.  I  have  known  boys  three 
years  your  junior  with  whom  a  woman  was  not  safe.  But 
you — you " 

She  sprang  lightly  from  the  couch  and  drew  herself  up 
at  full  height.  She  stretched  her  arm  upward.  She  was 
magnificent  to  look  at — ^beautiful,  lovely,  regal.  There  was 
a  strange  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  very  flesh  was  aglow  with 
an  impalpable  flame. 
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T-ook  at  mc,**  she  cricA  "Am  I  beautiful  ?  All  women 
desire  beautv  as  men  desire  knowledge  and  strength.  Yet 
I  speak  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  cursed  my  beauty 
beoiuse  an  it  harvested  me  through  years  and  years  was 
inmlt  and  the  proffer  of  illicit  love.  I  came  to  hate  all 
men.  I  married  one  whom  I  thought  honorable  to  escape 
men.  You  will  not  understand  what  I  mean  by  that  And 
having  married  I  fotmd  that  I  had  flung  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  a  jungle  beast  I  came  to  hate  men  more  and 
more.  I  feared  them,  I  despised  them,  abominated  them. 
And  then  your  mother  came  into  my  life,  your  mother  and 
you. 

"Your  mother,  Guido,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower  key, 
^'did  much  for  me.  But  you  did  more.  Of  women  I  knew 
that  they  possessed  charity.  But  I  had  not  yet  met  a  man 
of  honor  and  restraint    And  then — ^you !" 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  had  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  at 
the  boy's  side. 

"See,*'  she  cried,  "that  is  how  I  feel  toward  you,  my 
dear  knight-errant — you  who  have  given  me  back  my  faith 


Her  face  was  close  to  his,  her  breath  touched  his  cheek. 
The  boy  lost  all  consciousness  of  other  things.  All  the 
worid  was  blotted  out  from  his  perception  save  only  this 
woman  and  himself.  Her  lips  drew  him  like  a  magnet 
His  mind  was  at  the  same  time  benumbed,  robbed  of  its 
faculty  of  will,  and  turned  into  a  cauldron  of  fire. 

The  inevitable  happened.  He  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
the  woman's  lips. 

"Ah,**  she  cried,  "now  I  must  go  away  from  here  after 
iH- 

Guido  was  beside  himself.  The  kiss,  oddly,  had  cleared 
Iits  mind.  He  implored  her  to  forgive  him.  He  vowed 
that  he  was  a  knave,  a  rascal,  a  scamp.  She,  he  said,  was 
the  purest  of  women.  He  all  but  wept.  She  listened  in 
tiknce  for  a  long  time.    Finally  she  spoke. 

"I  win  stay,"  she  said,  magnificendy.  "After  all,  it  is 
IS  natural  to  Idss  at  it  is  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  your 
kiss — yoa  innocent  babe — ^was  as  chaste  as  yourself. 
Neither  of  us  need  blush  for  it." 

"It  win  never  happen  again,**  whispered  the  boy. 

But  it  did  happen  again — again  and  again  and  yet  again. 
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So  frequently  it  happened  that  but  for  the  exhilaration, 
which  remained  ever  new  and  intoxicating,  her  kisses  would 
have  become  a  mere  habit.  And  yet  the  boy's  conscience 
was  not  asleep.  He  tried  at  various  times  to  break  the 
bonds  that  were  coihng  themselves  about  him.  He  came 
down  late  for  breakfast,  and  he  came  down  early.  He 
avoided  coming  home  after  college  until  he  knew  that  his 
mother  was  home,  and  he  went  to  his  room  early  after 
dinner  to  avoid  being  left  alone  with  the  enchantress.  But 
she  was  too  subtle  for  him.  She  contrived,  dexterously, 
that  they  should  be  alone.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  her 
to  offer  him  her  lips.  A  flash  of  the  beautiful  humid  eyes, 
a  sweet,  sad  flickering  of  smile  about  the  luscious  lips,  and 
he  was  at  her  side,  on  his  knees,  entreating  her  for  the 
poison  which  was  threatening  to  corrode  his  moral  marrow. 

She  was  clever,  too.  She  gauged  the  boy  aright.  She 
perceived  that  his  appetites  were  less  brutal  than  those  of 
the  average  man,  that  his  flesh,  at  a  moment's  notice,  would 
veer  about  and  place  itself  at  the  service  of  his  spirit 
So  she  devised  the  forging  of  spiritual  and  mental  thongs 
as  well.  She  asked  him  to  explain  things  to  her — pictures, 
abstruse  passages  in  literature,  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war.  And  religion.  She  was  so  desperately  clever  that 
she  did  not  entirely  forswear  the  country  of  her  birth.  She 
shed  wily  tears  over  the  necessity  of  being  forced  to  choose 
between  her  country  and  her  conscience.  There  was  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  her  country.  And  she  said  it.  And 
then  wept  anew,  and  with  her  eyes  still  dewy  with  tears, 
accused  herself  of  possessing  an  inferior  morality,  and 
besought  him  to  help  her  find  the  right  path — the  path 
which  Americans  trod — the  path  which  he  trod — and  which 
had  made  him  what  he  was :  good  and  pure  and  passionless. 

That  last  did  not  rin^  true  to  the  boy.  He  had  kissed 
her  and  he  was  not  passionless  and  she  knew  it.  His  mind 
was  logical.  He  did  not  wish  to  think  ill  of  her — ^but  in 
moments  when  his  blood  was  cool  and  his  brain  was  clear 
he  began  vaguely  to  wonder  whether  the  tale  she  had  told 
his  mother  was  true. 

She  never  told  it  to  him.  She  answered  always  with  the 
same  evasion:    "It  is  nothing  for  you  to  hear." 

He  began  to  wonder  about  many  things.  For  her  kisses 
— and  his — were  no  longer  innocent.    TTie  sinister,  luridly 
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empire  of  the  senses  was  being  laid  out  invitingly 
for  his  inspection. 

With  his  mother's  sanction,  at  her  suggestion  frequently 
— for  his  mother  was  still  completely  under  Ema's  spell— 
they  went  to  the  theater  together.  Whenever  he  saw 
Elschen  or  Tanet,  or  other  girls  he  knew,  he  was  ashamed 
to  go  near  them.  Elschen,  accustomed  to  what  she  thought 
his  vagaries,  did  not  trouble  herself  about  this  new,  odd 
coolness  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

With  Janet  it  was  different  She  presented  a  smiling 
face  and  merry  eyes  for  the  world  to  see  by  day,  but  at 
night  she  lay  awake,  suspecting  she  knew  not  what  and 
weeping  in  abject  misery.  She  did  not  suspect  the  truth. 
She  had  seen  Guido  once  or  twice  when  he  was  on  the 
way  to  the  theater  with  his  mother's  Stuetze,  But  the 
bald  fact  conveyed  nothing  to  her.  Ema  Gottschalk  was 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  which  is  no  age  at  all  for  a 
woman  these  latter  days,  but  to  seventeen  twenty-five 
seems  next-door  neighbor  to  senility.  Moreover,  Janet 
pitied  Ema  profotmdly.  She  had  heard  rumors  of  an 
unhappy  marriage  and  great  misery  and  thought  it  only 
natural  that,  being  housemates,  Guido  should  escort  the 
unfortunate  lady  to  concert  and  theater.  As  an  act  of 
charity.    For,  what  else  could  it  be? 

One  evening  Frau  Ursula  announced  at  dinner  that  she 
was  going  to  the  Univer sal-Theater  with  Tante  Baum- 
garten«  Herr  Baumgarten  had  purchased  two  seats  in  ad- 
vance, but  the  tmexpected  arrival  of  a  buyer  in  town  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  go.  Otto  was  too  pressed  for 
time  to  go.  Therefore  Xante  Baumgarten  had  telephoned 
Frau  Ursula,  and  Frau  Ursula  had  signified  her  willingness 
to  go. 

The  day  being  rainy,  Guido  had  studied  all  afternoon, 
and  had  virtually  finished  all  his  home-work.  He  was,  on 
that  evening,  in  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  He  had,  during 
the  afternoon,  suffered  one  of  those  introspective  self- 
cnvisagements  which,  if  there  are  uncomfortably  many 
entries  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  and  the  moral  sense 
is  not  yet  blunted,  lead  to  stringent  self-abasement.  He  had 
on  his  way  home  worked  himself  into  a  fine  pitch  of  moral 
exaltation.  Never  would  he  kiss  Ema  Gottschalk  or  any 
other  woman  again.     Never  again  would  he  fold  her  or 
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any  woman  to  his  heart ;  never  bend  back  a  woman's  face 
and  caress  the  throbbing  throat.  He  no  longer  had  any 
illusions  as  to  the  enchantress'  character.  He  understood 
perfectly  that  he  had  not  blundered  in  upon  Beauty  asleep 
that  afternoon  barely  a  month  ago,  but  that  the  entire  little 
comedy  had  been  carefully  devised  and  stage-set  for  his 
especial  benefit  That  knowledge  spelled  rafters  and  beams 
for  his  resolution.  He  did  not  quite  see  his  way  dear — 
did  not  know  how  he  was  going  to  go  about  things.  But 
he  was  going  to  go  about  them.  That  was  the  great  point 
And  he  meant  to  have  it  out  with  her  that  evening. 

He  made  one  miscalculation  in  his  reckoning.  He  omitted 
Desire  from  the  equation.  And  although  he  now  despised 
the  lady,  he  still  desired  her — a  circumstance  of  which  he 
was  not  aware.  He  believed,  with  the  haziness  of  honesty 
and  inexperience  that,  having  acquired  a  moral  distaste  for 
her,  a  physical  distaste  would  follow 

"We'll  wash  no  dishes  to-night,"  Ema  began,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed  upon  Frau  Ursula.  "We'll  talk, 
shall  we?  Talk  and  talk — and  perhaps,  who  knows — ^just 
kiss  a  little." 

"No,"  said  Guido,  abruptly,  "we'll  not  kiss.  Not  to- 
night nor  to-morrow,  nor  ever."  He  averted  his  eyts^ 
for  at  sight  of  the  exquisite  eyes  and  the  marvelous  lips 
and  the  soft,  downy  throat,  his  blood  began  tumultuously 
apprising  him  that  physical  distaste  is  by  no  means  th^ 
inevitable  corollary  of  moral  indignation. 

The  woman  was  clever.  Her  eyes  dilated  involuntarily 
with  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  moral  revulsion  in 
the  boy.  She  knew  at  a  glance  just  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.    Perhaps  she  had  expected  something  of  the  sort 

She  sat  looking  at  him  dumbly,  piteously.  That  look 
placed  him  in  the  wrong.  It  stamped  him  a  Lothario,  a 
Lovelace,  a  Don  Juan.  The  luckless  boy  began  to  tremble 
and  shiver.     He  said,  with  sudden  vigorous  incisiveness : 

"I've  done  wrong.  Here  you  arc,  under  my  mother's 
roof,  and  I  have  been  behaving  detestably  to  you.  My 
mother  would  never  forgive  me.  But  I  want  to  assure 
you  right  now  that  hereafter  you  will  be  entirely  secure 

from  my "  he  fumbled  about  helplessly  for  a  word, 

thought  of  "molestations"  and  discarded  it  as  hopelessly 
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mdodramatic,  and  finally  concluded  lamdy  with  "well,  from 
my  advances.** 

If  he  had  been  the  most  inveterate  heart-breaker,  the 
gayest  of  gay  lady-Idllers,  he  could  not  have  hit  more 
predsdy  upon  the  correct  form  and  usage  in  affairs  of 
this  sort.  So  strangely  inrooted  is  that  odd  invisible  monu- 
ment of  centuries-— the  sex's  unwritten  code  of  honor  in 
affairs  of  dishonor. 

The  lady  rq^arded  him  from  between  narrow  lids.  She 
was  not  so  sure  as  she  had  once  been  that  she  understood 
him  perfectly.  She  was  not  inexperienced,  as  the  reader 
may  have  guessed,  but  this  boy  in  many  respects  violated 
every  rule  covering  the  masculine  gender.  The  temperature 
of  his  passion  was  most  variable.  Kisses  he  had  given  her 
which  in  their  fierce  voracity  had  eclipsed  the  recollection 
of  all  other  kisses.  And  a  few  minutes  later,  without 
cause,  without  reason,  without  any  possible  explanation — 
since  satiety  was  excluded  as  passion  had  not  been  gratified 
— be  had  turned  to  ice.  He  was,  as  she  expressed  it  in 
communing:  with  herself,  Sappho-like  in  the  rapid  chang- 
abilitv  of  his  mood.  Also  she  felt  that  he  had  read  her. 
She  found  herself  in  a  quandary. 

*'It  is  not  you  but  I  who  have  acted  very  badly,"  she  said. 
Her  rich  voice,  which  always  carried  the  suggestion  of 
chimes,  gave  this  simple  statement  the  significance  of  a 
ceremonial  confession.  It  did  not  invite  polite  denial.  It 
was  final  as  the  confession  made  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  absolution  is  final. 

She  raised  her  face  to  his.  She  was  a  consummate 
mistress  of  the  histrionic  art,  although  she  had  never  set 
foot  upon  an^  stage  excepting  the  great  stage  of  life.  He 
was  not  looking  at  her  at  the  moment,  and  this  gave  her 
time  to  arrange  her  features.  Ultimately  he  did  look  at 
her,  and  then  she  knew,  by  the  start  which  he  gave,  that 
she  had  molded  her  expression  to  exactly  the  right  lines. 

He  came  and  sat  down  beside  her.  As  she  had  known 
that  he  would  do. 

She  had  an  inspiration.  Although  he  appeared  moved, 
die  could  see  that  his  stem  determination  and  high  resolve 
had  not  been  relaxed.  She  was  playing  for  high  stakes, 
and  she  decided,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  play  trumps. 

"Goido,  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  had  behaved  very 
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badly.  But  that  is  not  wholly  true.  Dear  boy,  do  you  not 
think  that  I  see  how  the  curse  of  Adam  is  oppressing 
you  ?  You  are  making  a  brave  fight,  dear  lad.  The  morals 
which  your  noble  mother  has  instilled  in  you  and  your 
own  fine,  spiritual  nature  have  made  this  batde  compara- 
tively easy.  So  far.  For,  and  there  is  no  shame  in  it,  I 
doubt  and  have  doubted  for  some  time  if  even  you,  fine 
as  you  are,  can  entirely  vanquish  those  deep-seated  emo- 
tions which,  if  indulged  in  promiscuously,  lead  to  a  man's 
moral  and  physical  undoing.  Guido,  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstooa  by  you,  at  the  risk  of  being  despised  by 
you,  I  am  going  to  be  quite  candid. 

"I  love  you.  Do  not  start  like  that,  and  do  not,  from 
a  mistaken  notion  of  gallantry,  tell  me  that  you  love  me. 
For  you  do  not  love  me.  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if 
you  did.  For  you.  As  I  am  married.  And  older  than 
yourself.  That  my  love  for  you,  my  unrequited  love, 
deepens  the  tragedy  of  my  life  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  unhappiness.  If  happiness  were  to 
come  my  way  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  I 
would  not,  indeed.  There  is  only  one  teeny,  weeny  bit 
of  happiness  which  I  desire  and  which  I  am  still  capable 
of  appreciating,  and  that,  dear  boy — have  you  not  guessed 
it? — is  to  see  you  happy.  And  to  be  happy  you  must  not 
be  wasted  in  any  way."  She  paused.  The  boy  stared 
at  her,  not  comprehending. 

"Dear  lad,"  she  resumed,  lightly  touching  his  hand,  "you 
do  not  know  what  the  world  is.  Will  you  think  me  evil- 
minded  because  I  dwell  so  insistently  on  this  one  phase 
of  human  nature?  How  can  I  do  otherwise.  It  has 
wrecked  my  life.  My  husband — no,  to  you  my  lips  must 
remain  sealed  on  that  point.  Please  God  you  may  never 
come  in  contact  with  that  sort  of  thing,  with  vice,  naked 
and  unashamed.  Guido,  can  you  not  guess  from  I  have 
said  to  you,  from  what  it  is  that  I  wish  to  save  you?  My 
life  is  ruined.  I  am  a  derelict.  You,  dear  boy,  in  whom 
purity  and  strength  are  combined  in  so  rare  a  degree,  have 
given  me  courage  to  live  on.  Shall  I  do  nothing  for  you 
m  return?  You  are  young,  rich,  handsome.  Women — 
unscrupulous,  loose  women — will  lay  snares  for  you.  You 
are  predestine<l  to  come  to  grief.  You  will  either  turn 
into  a  monster  like  other  men  or  your  life  will  be  ruined. 
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No,  you  will  not  turn  into  a  monster.  You  will  be  trapped 
into  marriage  by  some  worthless  woman  and  your  whole 
life  will  be  ruined,  like  mine." 

She  rose,  as  if  swayed  by  an  uncontrollable  agitation, 
and  Guido,  quite  unconsciously,  also  rose  and  stood  beside 
her.  She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  with  the  spacious 
gesture  of  matronly  kindness.  She  was  a  consummate 
actress,  indeed. 

"It  must  not  be,"  she  said  in  her  sweet,  rich  contralto. 
"It  must  not  be.  You  are  too  fine  to  be  desecrated  by 
loose  women.  Do  you  understand  me  now?  Although  I 
am  married,  I  am  a  free  agent  morally  because  my  husband 
has  ill-treated,  disgraced  and  deserted  me.  I  love  you.  I  say 
it  without  shame.  You,  ultimately,  should  love  and  marry 
a  girl  of  suitable  age.  Until  then — Guido — until  then,  if 
the  voice  of  nature  becomes  unbearably  strong,  I  who  love 
3rou  would  do  for  you  what  no  woman,  unloved,  has  done 
before  for  the  man  she  loves.  Do  you  understand  me  now, 
dear?" 

The  boy's  lips  trembled.  He  was  too  deeply  moved  for 
words.  Swept  away  was  his  vicarious  knowledge  of  the 
world*  gleaned  from  Flaubert,  from  Maupassant,  from 
Daudet.  Passages  from  Balzac,  it  is  true,  came  back  to 
him,  and  strengthened  his  belief  that  he  had  done  the  lady 
a  grievous  wrong.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault.  Having 
injured  a  friend  he  would  make  royal  amends. 

His  knees  trembled.  He  went  and  sat  upon  the  couch, 
and  crouching  forward,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"I've  misjudged  you,"  he  almost  sobbed.  "Fm  entirely 
unworthy  of  you  and  of  such  love." 

"I>ear  boy,"  she  said,  and,  sitting  down  beside  him, 
stroked  his  hair  with  chaste  fingers,  as  his  mother  mieht 
have  done.  "You  understand  now,  dear,  do  you  not?  that 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  which  I  desire  is  to  arouse  your 
passion.  But  if  it  is  aroused,  if  nature  refuses  to  be  de- 
nied— and  we  cannot  deny  nature  beyond  a  certain  point 
with  impunity — ^you  know  that  I  am  waiting.     Waiting." 

He  caught  her  hands  to  his  lips  and  kissed  them  with  a 
reverence  which  W2.s  almost  chilling.  This  was  not  what 
she  had  expected.    Had  she  played  her  trump  in  vain? 

He  rose,  abruptly. 

'^oa  have  helped  me/'  he  said,  ''more  than  you  can 
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know.  My  lower  nature  was  getting  the  best  of  me.  Yoa 
have  made  me  ashamed.  I  will  in  future  try  to  deserve 
your  praise.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  entirely  un- 
worthy of  it.  I  would  be  most  abysmally  unworthy  of  it 
were  I  remotely  to  entertain  the  thought  of  accepting  such 
a  sacrifice  from  you.  No,  dearest,  after  what  you  have 
said  to  me  just  now  you  are  safe  in  this  house  as  if  I 
were  a  babe  in  the  cradle.    God  bless  you." 

He  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  the  lady  stared  after 
him,  frowning,  an  angry  light  in  her  eyes.  Had  she  over- 
shot her  mark?  Had  he  called  her  bluff?  Or  was  he 
really  the  hopeless  simpleton  his  words  made  him  out  to  be. 
She  smiled,  reminiscently.  No,  he  was  not  a  hopeless 
simpleton.    She  sighed  contentedly.    She  would  wait. 

Guido  was  more  deeply  stirred  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  all  his  life.  For  several  days  he  was  in  a  state  verging 
on  a  quasi-religious  frenzy  of  admiration  for  the  woman 
who  would  have  sacrificed  her  virtue  in  order  to  serve  him. 
In  time  the  inevitable  reaction  set  in,  and  the  fever  that 
burned  in  his  veins  drove  him  almost  insane.  To  sit  with 
her  at  table  through  three  meals  a  day  excoriated  him.  To 
come  home  from  college  into  the  silent  apartment  empty 
save  for  himself  and  her  was  torment  unendurable.  Her 
presence  saturated  the  rooms.  It  had  stamped  itself  upon 
everything  by  the  subtle  perfume  which  enveloped  her  and 
trailed  behind  her  and  heralded  her  approach  and  emanated 
from  her.  Frequently  he  came  home  to  find  that  she  had 
been  in  his  room.  Never  did  any  tangible  token,  such  as 
a  kerchief,  or  a  bit  of  embroidery  floss  remain  behind; 
only  the  heavy,  seductive,  insinuating  Oriental  perfume 
which  must  forever  remain  indissolubly  associated  with  his 
recollections  of  her,  pervaded  his  room  and  cruelly  chas- 
tized his  demoralized  nerves. 

Her  behavior  during  these  days  was  that  of  innocence 
itself,  her  smile  and  her  eyes  were  the  smile  and  the  eyes 
of  a  madonna. 

He  began  to  fancy  himself  in  love  with  her.  She  now 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  noblest  of  women.  N'irtuc?  As 
he  was  not  a  sensualist,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  suspect 
that  a  woman  willing  to  bestow  the  priceless  ^ft  of  her 
virtue  upon  himself  [wssibly  might  have  bestowed  it  else- 
where previously.     Her  words,  he  thought,  were  proof  of 
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her  nobility;  her  conduct  corroborated  it  He  began  to 
scheme  for  marriage. 

He  asked  her  whether  or  not  she  knew  the  whereabouts 
of  her  husband  She  did  not  appear  to  perceive  his  drift 
at  first 

"No— he  deserted  me.  I  thought  I  told  you  that  I  shall 
make  no  effort  to  trace  him.  I  am  thankful  he  has  gone 
out  of  my  life.  In  five  years  he  will  be  legally  dead  and 
then  I  shall  be  free." 

"Five  years  will  be  a  long  time  for  us  to  wait,**  said 
Guido,  boldly. 

She  feigned  amazement  the  most  complete. 

"My  dear  boy,  it's  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  thought  I 
had  made  that  plain.  I  am  too  old  for  you,  oh,  much  too 
old.  And  through  no  fault  of  my  own  I  have  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  seamy  side  of  life.  But  she 
whom  you  marry  must  be  spotless — spotless  as  the  driven 
snow." 

"But  ignorance  does  not  constitute  purity/'  said  the  boy. 
*^ou  hint  at  horrible  things,  I  cannot  conceive  what  they 
are.  But  they  have  left  you  pure  and  good  and  noble  and 
sdf-sacrificing.     Where  shall  I  find  such  another?" 

She  hmLti  to  weep.  She  rarely  indul^d  herself  in  the 
hixury  of  tears.    The  unaccustomed  exhibition  frightened 


"What's  up?"  he  asked.  They  were  alone  in  the  house, 
and  the  couch  on  which  they  were  sitting  invited  confidences. 
His  arm,  as  she  continued  to  weep,  went  reassuringly  around 
her  waist. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "dearest  Ema,  have  I  said  anything 
to  hurt  you?" 

Her  tears  ceased  abruptly. 

"I  am  wicked,"  she  said.  "I  am  full  of  iniquity.  I  am 
not  good  and  pure  and  cold  as  you  are." 

•^CoUi '•  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"I  love  you,"  she  said,  "and  I  have  known  the  fullness 
of  k>ve.    You  are  a  saint." 

"Not  without  marriage,"  he  said. 

"Not  with,"  said  she. 

"I  honor  you." 

"I  know  that" 

"I  wish  to  continue  to  honor  you." 
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"And  you  would." 

"I've  always  thought,"  said  the  boy,  "that  mutual  loss  of 
respect " 

"All  that  is  nonsense,"  said  she, 

"I  believe — I  shall  perish  if  I  do  not  kiss  you.** 

"Kiss  me,"  she  said.    "I  have  felt  so  for  a  wedc** 

But  he  did  not  obey  her,  and  when  she  sought  silenthr 
to  bend  his  will  to  hers,  he  resisted  her.  Finally  she  took 
his  face  between  her  hands  and  kissed  him  upon  his  half- 
open  mouth.  He  moaned,  and  as  his  head  slipped  upoo 
her  bosom,  his  aniis  encircled  her  convulsively. 

"Oh,"  he  whispered,  "paradise." 

"Paradise,"  she  said,  "is  yours  for  the  asking." 

The  boy  staggered  blindly  to  his  feet.  Horrible  wrcnch- 
ings,  like  the  severing  of  tissue,  tore  at  him.  He  went  to 
the  door.  At  the  threshold  he  turned  and  looked  back  at 
her.  Then,  with  a  sound  like  a  sob,  he  went  back  to  her 
and  fell  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet.  She  was  standing, 
silent  and  erect.  He  encircled  her  with  his  arms,  and 
pressed  his  face  against  her  body,  his  hands  and  mouth 
strangely  quiescent. 

He  lifted  his  haggard  face  to  hers. 

"Ema,"  he  said,  "we  must  find  your  husband,  or,  if  we 
cannot  find  him  we  must  wait.  But  you  will  marry  me, 
won't  you,  when  you  are  free?" 

This  gave  her  another  opening  for  her  horrible  eloquence, 
her  specious  pleading.  Under  the  guise  of  saving  his 
honor,  his  virtue,  his  morality,  she  drained  into  the  boy's 
ears  and  mind  the  demoralizing  poison  which  she  knew  so 
well  how  to  distill.  It  was  a  ghastly  comedy  which  she 
enacted,  a  com  xly  which  Geopatra,  which  Messalina  her- 
self could  not  have  bettered. 

Entirely  unnerved,  throbbing  in  every  nerve,  desire 
lashed  to  the  point  of  madness  and  held  in  check  only  by 
his  inherited  impetus  towards  decency,  the  boy  left  her 
abruptly. 

He  realized  at  last  that  his  morality  was  in  a  precarious 
condition.  The  elemental  passions  which  slumber  in  every 
heart  had  gained  an  almost  complete  ascendency  over  his 
spiritual  nature.  He  was  willing  to  continue  the  unet]ual 
fight,  to  struggle  on  and  be  brave,  but  he  likened  himself 
to  a  man  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  weapons. 
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He  did  not  know  where  to  torn  for  siq>port  He  cursed 
the  System  of  No-Bias. 

In  his  extremity  he  betfiotight  himself  of  Dobronov,  and 
went  to  see  him  the  next  afternoon. 

He  fomid  Sergius  Ivanovidi,  who  lived  np  four  flights 
of  ill-smelling  stairs  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  bouse,  busy 
cooking.  Around  his  tabic  sat  a  woman  and  four,  poorfy 
clad,  emaciated  children.  The  children  were  watching 
I>obronov  with  hungry,  greedy  eyes  as  he  stirred  the  thick- 
ening into  a  savory  lai^  stew  which  was  simmering  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  small  oil  stoves  designed  primsuily  for 
heiting  and  not  for  cooking  purposes. 

*'It  win  be  ready  in  five  minutes/'  Dobronov  said  to  the 
woman  in  Russian.  **ls  the  table  set?  Are  there  enough 
knives,  forks,  plates?^ 

There  were  not  enough  plates. 

'*Guido  Guidovich,"  Dobronov  zpptalcd  to  his  aston- 
ished friend.  "Go  downstairs,  two  &g^ts  down,  front,  and 
ask  Mrs.  Gallagher  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  large  plates." 

Guido,  upon  rapping  at  the  door  of  the  indicated  apart- 
ment, was  ushered  into  a  room  which  beggars  description. 
Babies,  three  or  four,  and  all  very  dirty,  especially  around 
the  mouth,  clothes,  dishes,  saucepans,  coal  scuttles,  potato 
parers,  dothes-ringers,  freshly  ironed  clothes,  the  entire 
equipment  of  housdceeping,  in  brief,  lay  about  the  room 
in  conglomerate  confusion. 

Guido  delivered  Dobronov's  message  to  the  little  woman 
who  told  him  she  was  Mrs.  Gallagher,  and  was  handed 
two  chipped  plates  which  were  so  badly  charred  that  they 
were  black  to  the  very  rim. 

'^There's  nothing  in  this  flat  Mr.  Dobbiduff  cannot  have 
for  the  addng,"  she  assured  Guido.  "God  bless  him. 
You're  a  friend  of  his,  sir?  Wdl,  that's  what  I've  suspected 
right  akrjg.  He's  not  our  sort  Quality  tells,  I  say.  And 
kmd,  sir!  There's  not  another  like  him.  I'm  a  widow 
woman,  and  ^en  my  little  bov  was  down  with  infantile 
paralysis,  I  tfiink  he  would  all  have  died  of  starvation  but 
for  Mr.  E^obbiduff."* 

Guido  tfiougfat  this  over  as  he  climbed  up  the  dark  stairs, 
cradced  plates  in  hand. 

''I  never  suspected  you  of  this  sort  of  tfiing,  Sergras 
Ivanovich,"  he  said,  after  the  family  of  emigrants  had 
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been  served,  and  he  and  Dobronov  had  sought  die  com- 
parative privacy  of  the  corner  of  the  room  behind  the 
stove. 

Dobronov  looked  supremely  foolish. 

"Guido  Guidovich/'  he  said,  "I  do  not  believe  in  charity, 
I  distincdy  disapprove  of  it.  Understand  clearly  that  I 
believe  suffering  and  privation  are  the  best  disciplinarians 
in  the  world.  For  one's  soul.  But  the  poor  suffering  flesh 
is  weak.  I  am  so  constituted,  my  friend,  that  when  I  see 
others,  especially  children,  hungry,  I  suffer  quite  as  acutely 
as  if  hunger  were  gnawing  at  my  own  entrails.  I  cannot 
suffer  all  €•  time.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  anyone. 
And  so  it  happens  that  I  succumb  quite  frequently  to  the 
temptation  of  helping  others."  He  paused  a  moment  and 
then  said  quite  seriously:  "To  expiate  my  fault  I  will 
this  evening  deprive  myself  of  my  evening-  meal." 

Guido  shook  his  head  in  wonderment 

"Sergius  Ivanovich,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  most  un- 
selfish creature  that  ever  happened.  Your  flesh  weak!  I 
wonder  what  you  will  say  to  me  when  I  tell  you  how  weak 
I  am  and  have  been." 

Dobronov  r^arded  Guido  searchingly.  After  a  while  he 
asked: 

"Is  it  a  woman?" 

Guido  nodded.  After  a  long  pause,  durinfi^  which  Do- 
bronov regarded  him  with  a  look  so  surcharcped  with  tender- 
ness that  it  was  almost  maternal,  Guido  said,  explo- 
sively : 

"I'm  mad  for  her,  Ser^ius  Ivanovich.  And  I  am  at  the 
end  of  my  endurance.  If  you  cannot  help  me — ^you  who 
are  the  kindest  and  the  finest  soul  I  know — I  am  done  for. 
And  I  do  not  wish  to  be  done  for." 

Dobronov  said  very  earnestly: 

"Guido  Guidovich,  I  cannot  help  you.  There  is  only 
one  who  can  help  you  and  that  is  God.  Pray — it  is  your 
one  hope  of  salvation." 

"I  cannot  pray,"  said  Guido.  "I  have  never  been  taught 
to  pray.    I  do  not  believe  in  pray*  r." 

That  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  Down  upon  3roar 
knees,  my  friend,  and,  believe  me,  the  gift  of  prayer  will 
come,  and  you  will  rise  from  your  knees  strengthened  and 
heartened.    It  may  be  particularly  hard  for  you  to  pray  at 
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a  time  when  your  spiritual  nature  is  overlaid  with  the  dross 
of  animal  passion.  But  pray,  nevertheless.  Pray,  I  say. 
It  is  vour  only  hope." 

"My  spiritual  nature  is  not  merely  overlaid,  it  is  en- 
1^1  fra,"  said  Guido.  "I  am  a  brute.  And  she  is  a  saint 
And  I  wish  tfiat  I  were  dead." 

Dobrooov's  visitors  had  finished  their  first  helping  of 
the  stew,  and  the  youngest  child  was  clamoring  for  more. 
The  mother  was  trying  to  restrain  the  little  one's  impatience. 
Dobronov,  on  discovering  the  reason  of  the  child's  querul- 
oosness,  took  up  the  huge  pot  and  helped  all  his  visitors 
to  another  plateful.  When  he  was  through,  the  pot  was 
empty. 

•*We  had  better  go  now,"  he  said  to  Guido.  *'We  can 
continue  our  talk  in  the  park."  Turning  to  the  woman, 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  huge  pile  of  bedding  and  blankets 
in  the  comer  of  the  room : 

''My  neighbors  have  generously  helped  me  out.  Lock  the 
doo-  after  we  are  gone.    I  will  not  sleep  here  to-night." 

••Where  are  you  going  to  sleep,"  Guido  asked  Dobronov, 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the  park. 

•*In  the  park,"  Etobronov  replied,  briefly. 
'No,  no,  Sergius  Ivanovich.    You  must  come  home  with 
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•^You  forget  I  must  expiate.  To  sleep  in  one  of 
your  mother^s  comfortable  beds  would  be  further  self- 
indulgence." 

In  vain  Guido  expostulated  with  him.  Dobronov,  after 
declining  his  friend  s  invitation  repeatedly,  became  angry. 

•*Gui<K>  Guidovich,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  delightful  boy 
and  I  am  very  fond  of  you.  But  my  soul  is  my  soul  and 
not  yours,  and  I  must  discipline  it  as  I  see  fit." 

"I  wish  you  would  discipline  mine,"  said  Guido,  laugh- 
ing. 

"No  one  can  discipline  your  soul  excepting  yourself. 
Once  more,  pray,  pray,  pray,  until  you  feel  that  you  have 
overcome  temptation. 

They  had  reached  the  park  and  found  themsdves  a  bench. 
Dobronov  then  continued: 

The  temptation  which  is  troubling  you,  Guido  Guido- 
vich, is  the  universal  temptation  of  mankind.  All  the  other 
ooimnandments  of  our  Saviour  most  of  us  wouldn  not  tfiink 
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of  breaking  any  more  than  we  would  think  of  breaking  our 
neighbor's  windows.  Take  yourself.  You  do  not  lie,  you 
do  not  steal,  you  do  not  murder,  you  do  not  bear  false 
witness,  you  honor  her  whom  you  call  mother  and  will 
some  day,  I  think,  learn  to  honor  her  who  is  your  mother 
as  well.  You  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  would  harm  no  one.  But  you  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  you  will  be  able  to  obey  the  remaining  command- 
ment :  'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.' 

"There  is  small  doubt  in  my  mind,  Guido  Guidovich,  that 
all  men  and  women  at  some  point  of  their  lives  are  in 
danger  of  breaking  this  commandment.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Nature  is  strong  within  us.  We  make  concessions 
to  it  in  the  form  of  marriage  and  divorce,  but,  having  ad- 
mitted the  le^lity  of  any  concession,  we  are  prone  to  stretch 
that  concession  further  and  yet  further  until  it  includes 
illicit  as  well  as  legalized  love.  And  again  I  say  to  you, 
prav,  pray,  pray — it  is  your  only  hope." 

Guido  left  tus  former  tutor  feeling  as  he  always  did 
after  having  been  with  E)obronov,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  almost  Christ-like  in  its  simplicity  and 

Essional  devotion  to  the  reUgious  ideal.  But  Dobronov 
d  not  helped  him.     So,  at  least,  Guido  thought. 

He  felt  a  strange  unwillingness  to  go  home  that  evening. 
His  mother,  he  knew,  would  rush  through  supper  and  dart 
off  again  upon  one  of  the  numerous  errands  which,  since 
her  days  were  entirely  occupied,  she  was  now  forced  to 
attend  to  in  the  evening.  And  an  evening  alone  with  Ema, 
in  his  present  mood,  could  come  to  no  good.  Instead  of 
going  home,  he  went  to  Otto's.  There  had  lately  been  a 
full  in  the  hostilities  between  Otto  and  himself,  and  he  felt 
at  liberty  to  drop  in  at  suppertime  as  he  had  formerly  done. 

Tante  Baumearten,  puffing  and  verv  red  and  smelling 
deliciously  of  fresh  pie,  opened  the  cioor  for  Guido.  A 
"girl,"  like  a  house  in  Bismarck  Street,  were  luxuries  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Baumgartens  at  the  present  moment. 

"Otto  is  upstairs,  go  right  up,"  she  said,  and  then,  calling 
him  back,  exclaimed,  "Ach,  Guidochen!** 

He  saw  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him  confidentially, 
and  came  down  the  half-flight  of  stairs  which  he  had 
ascended. 

"Guidochen,"  she  lowered  her  voice,  "Guidochen,  joa 
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must  not  mind  my  asking — ^but  you  are  not  getting  mixed 
up  with  that  woman,  are  you?" 

Guido  turned  crimson.  How  did  Tante  Baumgarten 
come  to  suspect  him  and  Ema,  when  his  own  mother  had 
given  no  sign  of  suspicion?  Unconsciously  he  fenced  for 
time  in  which  to  collect  his  scattered  wits.    He  said: 

"Which  woman?" 

"Frau  T heater direktor,  of  course." 

Guido  heaved  a  sigh  of  tremendous  relief.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  episode  which  had  caused  him  such 
quabns  of  conscience  only  a  little  while  ago.  How  puerile 
and  childish  it  seemed  now. 

*'You  know,  Guidochen,"  Tante  Baumgarten  continued, 
"I  did  not  dare  tell  my  husband  about  that — about  her — 

pu He  would  have  forbidden  Otto  to  have  anything 

more  to  do  with  you.    You  don't  see  her  often,  do  you?" 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Guido,  "that  I  have  seen  her 
just  one  smgle  time  since — then.  And  then  we  met  on  the 
street,  quite  by  chance." 

"Ach,  ich  wussf  es  ja!    Youll  stay  for  supper?" 

Guido  found  Otto  working  over  a  technical  translation 
which,  he  explained,  was  one  of  a  series.  The  series,  he 
expected,  would  a^^egate  a  sum  equal  to  or  exceeding  in 
amount  the  stmi  loaned  him  by  Frau  Ursula  and  Guido. 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  asked  abruptly.  "You're  looking 
a  little  peaked  lately.    Not  well  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Guido. 

Otto  looked  at  him  sharply  and  restuned  his  work. 

"You  can  talk  to  me,"  he  said,  "I  am  merely  correcting 
my  work.  Do  you  know,  I  am  glad  you  came  in  to-night. 
\Vc  haven't  seen  much  of  each  other  lately.  I've  lots  to 
tdl  you.  Never  told  you,  did  I,  that  a  worthless  woman 
came  near  making  a  fool  of  me?^' 

This  seemed  so  apposite  to  the  matter  in  Guido's  mind 
that  the  boy  reddened. 

"That  so?"  he  asked,  indifferently. 

"Yes.  Queer  thing,  htmian  nature.  A  fellow  can  be  in 
love  with  one  girl,  r^ly  love  her  you  know,  and  yet  get 
tangled  up  witfi  another  woman.  I  caught  myself  in  time. 
So  no  harm's  done.    Thought  you  might  be  interested." 

Otto  rose,  flung  his  pen  down  on  the  table  and  came  and 
stood  in  front  of  his  friend.    Only  then  did  it  dawn  on 
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Guido  that  Otto  had  divined  what  was  troubling  him,  and 
was  taking  these  means  to  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship. 

"There's  only  one  thing  a  fellow  can  do  to  avert  a 
disaster  like  that,"  he  said.  "He  has  got  to  work  hard. 
The  harder  the  better." 

"But  how  can  one  concentrate?"  Guido  flung  out 
sharply. 

"Force  oneself  to.  It  was  hard  work.  But  my  educa- 
tion was  at  stake.  I  never  would  have  accomplished  all 
I  did  this  year,  I  think,  if  I  had  not  been  on  the  run  before 
the  Scarlet  Letter." 

But  neither  Dobronov's  adherence  to  Mary's  methods,  or 
Otto's  advocacy  of  Martha's,  struck  Guido  as  meeting  the 
crying  need  of  his  own  problem.  Of  this  he  felt  sure  as 
he  walked  home  after  supper. 

As  he  approached  his  home  he  saw  a  familiar,  slender, 
boyish  figure  coming  down  the  stoop.  He  recognized  Egon 
von  Dammer  and  whistled  to  attract  his  attention. 

** Hello,  Guido.  I  won't  say  I'm  sorry  you  weren't  home, 
because  I'm  not.  I  spent  a  most  entertaining  evening  with 
the  lady.  She  says  she  is  your  mother's  Stuetse.  I  never 
saw  one  like  her  before.  I'm  crazy  about  her.  But  she 
is  as  frigid  as  an  icicle." 

"Frigid !"  Guido  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

Egon  gave  him  a  sharp  look. 

"bo,"  he  said,  and  concluded  his  sentence  with  a  jocu- 
larly couched  accusation.  Guido  denied  the  accusation. 
Egon  thereupon  accused  him  of  lying  like  a  gentleman. 
But  Guido's  asseverations  of  Edna's  innocence  finally  con- 
vinced Egon,  and  he  offered  to  introduce  Guido  to  some 
B'rls  whom  he  and  the  Leutnant  zur  See  were  "protecting." 
ighstcppers.  Very  discreet.  Very  select.  Ran  their 
apartment  on  the  London  plan.  And  he  explained  what 
he  meant  by  "the  London  plan."  Nature  would  not  be 
denied.  To  deny  nature  was  to  court  serious  illness.  On 
and  on  he  rambled,  succulently  enjoying  his  reminiscences 
and  basking  in  iniquities  to  come. 

Guido  listened  in  silence.  He  was  abashed  and  ashamed. 
He  did  not  want  to  discuss  matters  such  as  these  with 
Egon.  All  his  old  mistrust  revived.  Finally  he  got  away 
from  his   former  school-mate   and   walked  up   the   stairs 
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abjectly  contrite,  and  virtuously  determined  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Otto  and  I>obronov. 

Meanwhile  matters  between  himself  and  Ema  were  fast 
coming  to  a  head.  The  crisis  occurred  a  few  evenings 
later  when  Frau  Ursula,  after  supper,  went  off  to  her 
dressmaker's,  ^;ain  leaving  the  two  yotmg  people  alone 
in  the  house.  Frau  Ursula,  like  many  an  excellent  woman 
before  her,  displayed  a  blindness  which  was  well-nigh 
criminal  throughout  the  entire  period  of  Guido's  ordeal. 

Gttido  went  to  His  room  immediately  and  closed  the  door. 
He  had  forgotten  one  of  his  books  in  the  dining-room  and 
went  to  fetch  it  Returning,  the  light-  from  Ema's  room 
beckoned  him  invitingly.  The  shining  femininity  of  the 
room  raked  over  the  smouldering  embers  in  the  boy's  heart. 
The  blood  beat  madlv  in  his  temples  and  the  yearning  to 
touch  Ema's  hand  and  her  glorious  hair  and  the  miraculously 
soft  skin  became  well-nigh  unendurable. 

She  heard  him  stop  at  the  threshold  and  came  to  the 
door. 

She  was  wearing  a  kimono  of  flesh-colored  satin,  em- 
broidered in  white  silk  with  a  wisteria  design.  She  had 
a  lot  of  finery  of  this  sort  which,  she  told  Frau  Ursula, 
had  been  given  her  by  her  husband  in  the  early  days  of 
their  marris^.  She  looked  enchantingly,  bewitchingly 
beautiful.  The  boy  stood  looking  at  her  as  man  dying  of 
thirst  may  look  at  the  water  which  he  must  not  touch  be- 
cause lethal  germs  of  some  sort  lurk  in  it.  The  germ  which 
this  woman's  beauty  contained  was  far  more  fatal  than 
typhoid  and,  as  Dobronov  would  have  phrased  it,  it  was  far 
more  universal. 

Ema  Gottschalk  impersonated  in  Guido's  life  the  Lure 
of  Sex.  Let  him  overcome  this  temptation  and  no  other 
woman  would  have  power  over  him.  Let  him  succumb 
and  he  would  be  forced  from  the  broad  highway  of  truth 
into  the  innumerable  by-lanes  of  mendacity,  deception  and 
equivocation  which  undermine  and  sap  the  moral  stamina. 

She  came  forward  slowly  and  extended  her  hand.  The 
ttnuous  grace  of  the  serpent  was  hers.  Guido,  hardly  aware 
of  his  responsive  action,  laid  his  hand  in  hers.  She  drew 
him  into  the  room,  smiling  at  him  all  the  while,  with  eyes 
drooping  and  heavy  as  from  vigils  and  tears.  She  closed 
the  door  gently  behind  him,  and  then,  still  without  speak- 
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\ng,  opened  her  arms  to  him.  The  boy  crept  into  her 
embrace,  and  laid  his  head  against  her  shoulder  and  fdl 
to  sobbing  in  her  arms  like  a  frightened  tired  child.  She 
soothed  him,  kissing  his  eyes  and  lips  and  brow.  Suddenly 
her  caresses  ceased.    Her  head  tilted  back  and  upwards. 

"Guido,  pull  yourself  together,  your  mother  has  come 
back." 

She  jerked  him  to  his  feet. 

"Quick,"  she  whispered,  and  the  next  minute  she  had 
pushed  him  into  her  wardrobe  and  had  closed  the  door 
upon  him.  It  was  a  very  large  wardrobe,  almost  as  large  as 
a  small-sized  room,  and  he  could  stand  in  it  quite  com- 
fortably. 

All  about  him  were  her  scented  and  perfumed  dresses, 
and  the  succulence  of  the  perfume,  to  which  was  added 
the  more  pungent  and  delicate  fragrance  of  her  skin,  op- 
pressed him  like  the  fumes  of  an  opiate,  producing  in  hun 
a  state  bordering  on  delirium. 

He  heard  his  mother's  voice  in  Ema's  room. 

"Is  Guido  in  his  room  or  has  he  gone  out?" 

"I  cannot  say,"  Ema's  voice  replied  in  accents  cool  and 
sweet  as  a  church-bell.  "He  spoke  of  going  out  for  a  walk. 
But  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  already  gone." 

"I  forgot  to  tell  him  about  to-morrow  night — there's  an 
entertainment  of  the  Red  Cross  and  I  don't  want  him  to 
make  any  other  engagement." 

"Shall  I  tell  him  when  he  comes  in?" 

"I'll  see  if  he  is  in  his  room." 

A  moment  later  the  wardroom  door  was  noiselessly  but 
swiftly  opened. 

"Quick,"  said  Ema,  "you've  been  out  for  a  short  con- 
stitutional. Without  a  cap.  Run  into  the  hall  and  open 
and  close  the  front  door.     Quick.     Don't  blunder." 

Guido  occupied  the  large  hall-room  off  the  parlor  at  die 
front  of  the  house.  Ema's  room  was  directly  opposite  the 
hall-door,  so  that  Guido  had  ample  time  to  obey  her  in- 
junctions before  his  mother  returned  from  her  visit  to 
his  room.  The  front  door  closed  noisily  behind  him  just 
as  his  mother  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the  room 
into  the  hall. 

"Guido— it  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  go  out  without 
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an  overcoat  and  a  cap.    To-morrow  night **  and  she 

told  him  details  about  the  Red  Cross  entertainment 

The  hall  was  dark  and  she  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  notice  his  confusion.  She  went  out  again  directly,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  her  a  little  noisily,  so  great  was  her 
ha^te. 

"Guido,"  said  Ema,  "are  you  badly  frightened?  You 
poor  b<^." 

He  did  not  answer  her.    To  his  amazement  he  brushed 

CLst  her,  and  walked  straight  to  his  own  room.  She  fol- 
wed  him,  facing  him  across  the  threshold. 

''It  may  seem  a  little  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  "but  I've 
never  deceived  my  mother  before." 

-Really r 

"You  mean — all  these  weeks.  Well,  perhaps  I  did.  I 
suppose  I  did.  Yes,  of  course,  I  did.  But  it  has  got  to 
stop." 

The  lady  stepped  boldly  across  the  threshold. 

"Dear  boy,"  she  said,  "consider.  It's  an  elemental  force. 
And  we  are  pygmies.  Why  attempt  the  impossible?  Why 
oppose  yourself  to  the  universal  law?^' 

''You  mean,  don't  vou,  why  oppose  myself  to  the  divine 
law,  as  I  have  been  doing?" 

In  sayixig  this,  he  felt  like  a  hypocrite.  He,  the  amostic, 
the  unbeliever,  the  non-Qiristian,  speaking  of  a  'divine 
law." 

She  smiled.  Her  tremulous  lips  moved  softly,  sweetly, 
as  if  she  were  enunciating  words  without  giving  them 

ice. 

"My  hero  is  annoyed,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  proud 
humility.  "He  desires  to  be  alone.  Therefore  I  will  leave 
him.    Good-night,  dear  boy — and  pleasant  dreams  I" 

He  wanted  to  call  her  back,  or  to  follow  her,  for  again 
her  baleful  beauty  had  cast  its  spell  upon  him.  But, 
miraculously,  his  virtuous  resolution  neld. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  viciously,  "I  wish  I'd  been  brought  up 
with  a  Bias.  I  wish  I'd  been  brought  up  to  believe  in 
hell-fire.  I  wish  I  were  afraid  of  hell-fire.  I  wish  I  were 
10  afraid  of  it  that  I  would  never  dare  do  a  thing  without 
first  considering  whether  it  would  not  land  me  in  the  heart 
of  the  infernal  holocaust." 

He  caught  up  his  pillow  and  sent  it  swirling  through  the 
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room.  As  it  left  his  hand,  the  intoxicating:  perfume  in 
which  Erna  steeped  herself  disentangled  itself  from  it  He 
recovered  it,  holding  it  to  his  face,  avidly  inhaling  its  lush 
fragrance. 

"Her  head  has  lain  against  my  pillow/'  he  thought^  and 
promptly  buried  his  own  face  in  it.  Then,  as  another  gust 
of  indignant  fury  shook  him,  he  hurled  the  pillow  away 
again. 

Disconsolately  he  sat  down  on  his  bed.  Thou^t  seemed 
inhibited,  will-power  paralyzed.  He  was  torn  and  wrenched 
as  he  had  never  been  torn  and  wrenched  before. 

"How  self-possessed  and  competent  she  was,"  he  thought, 
but  her  self-possession  and  her  competence  failed  to  arouse 
his  admiration.  He  despised  her  for  her  efficient  handling 
of  an  oblique  situation. 

"I've  got  to  have  this  thing  out,"  he  said,  suddenly, 
speaking  aloud.  "I've  got  to  have  it  out  with  myself.  I 
don't  believe  in  prayer.  I  don't  believe  in  heaven.  I  don't 
believe  in  immortality.  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  believe  in 
God  or  not.  Then,  if  God  is  the  main  prop  of  virtue,  and 
hell-fire,  the  main  incentive  to  keep  a  fellow  straight^  what 
the  mischief  does  morality  concern  mc? 

"It's  beastly,  of  course,"  he  went  on,  "to  have  to  deceive 
my  mother.  It  would  be  just  as  beastly  not  to  deceive  her. 
Better  do  the  horrid  thing  which,  at  least,  is  kind. 

"If  sin  is  merely  a  contravention  of  convention,  then 
whcrc's  the  harm  ? 

"If  some  folks  outgrow  their  religion,  cannot  others  out- 
grow childishly  narrow  beliefs  in  middle-class  morality?" 

That  phrase,  he  thought,  was  a  borrowed  phrase  in- 
corporating a  borrowed  idea.  What  of  it,  since  it  suited 
his  present  need?    But  did  it? 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "it  hurts  like  the  dickens  to 
cast  aside  the  beliefs  you've  been  brought  up  in.  But  then, 
I  was  not  really  brought  up  in  any  beliefs.  I  don't  think 
my  mother  ever  told  me  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  wrong.** 
Then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  his  mother's  indignation 
with  Hauser  for  his  false  suspicion  of  herself,  and  it  made 
him  realize  anew  how  hateful,  how  monstrous  was  the  thing 
which  he  was  so  coldly  and  speculatively  arguing  about 
with  himself. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  vehemently,  as  yet  another  thought 
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Struck  him,  '^f  I  do  this  thing,  Tve  got  to  lie — ^I've  got  to 
fan  into  the  habit  of  practicing  deception  and  subterfuge. 
And  I  should  hate  to  do  that  like  the  mischief. 

^Oh,  the  whole  business  of  love  is  sheer  misery.  After 
in,  I  find  I  have  certain  beliefs.  Where  I  got  them  from 
I  do  not  know.  But  there  they  are,  and  they  have  got  to 
be  reckoned  with.  I  suppose  this  is  the  way  a  man  feels 
while  outgrowing  his  religion — ^narrow  creeds,  silly  dog- 
mas, langfaable  doctrines.  I  believe  my  conception  of  right 
and  wrong  is  just  as  narrow,  silly  and  provincial. 

''Even  Sergius  Ivanovich  admits  that  a  man  cannot  go 
OQ  suffering  eternally.  Anyhow,  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
felt  the  way  I  am  feeling  to-night.  I  don't  believe  Otto 
did  either.  They're  better  than  I  am.  Still,  they  may  have 
fdt  the  same  way.  Tm  not  the  sole  representative  of  an 
oniqoe  species. 

"If  sin  is  to  be  shunned  only  because  of  its  consequences 
— then,  do  you  not  make  sin  sinless  when  you  immtmize  it  ? 

'"And  marriage,  as  Sergius  Ivanovich  says,  it's  a  conces- 
sion to  the  fledi,  also.  If  not  one  concession,  then  why 
not  another.  That's  not  the  way  he  put  it.  But  then  he's 
not  outgrown  the  A  B  C  of  religion.  He's  out  dogma- 
bunting  every  day  of  his  life." 

The  boy  sat  very  still.  His  outburst  had  done  him  good. 
He  had  not  meant  half  he  had  said  and  he  knew  it  But 
his  words  had  cleared  the  deck  for  main  action. 

••There's  nothing,"  he  said,  again  speaking  aloud,  "there's 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  prevent  me  from  going  out 
of  that  door  and  down  the  hall  into  her  room.  Nothing 
at  alL    Just  a  handful  of  old  wives'  prejudices." 

Again  he  sat  very  still.  He  regarded  the  panels  of  the 
door  fixedly,  as  if  they  were  a  magic  glass  through  which 
he  could  look  right  into  the  Paradise  of  Sensuous  Delight 
which  was  his  u>r  the  claiming. 

••One  thing's  certain,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  get  out  of 
this  house  to-night  And  I've  got  to  make  up  mv  mind 
dcfinitdy.  I'm  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  be  swept  off  my  feet  by  anything  or  by  anyone, 
neither  by  passion  nor  by  a  woman." 

He  went  to  his  book-case  and  selected  two  books  which 
he  slipped  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat.    It  was  characteristic 
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of  him  that  even  in  this  moment  of  stress  and  duress  he 
should  remember  to  write  a  note  to  his  mother. 

While  writing,  he  was  struck  forcibly,  as  by  something 
wholly  new,  by  the  absolute  faith  his  mother  reposed  in 
him.  He  was  entirely  free  to  come  and  to  go  as  he  pleased. 
His  letters  were  inviolate.  Even  as  a  child  he  had  never 
been  asked  to  show  either  the  letters  which  he  wrote  or 
the  letters  which  he  received.  If  he  chose  to  remain  at  a 
friend's  house — Otto's  or  Stan's,  for  the  night — he  had  only 
to  telephone  home  and  tell  his  mother  not  to  expect  him. 
Unless  he  volunteered  information  concerning  his  reasons 
for  staying  away,  which  he  usually  did,  Frau  Ursula  never 
interrogated  or  questioned  him. 

The  thought  of  her  faith  in  him,  as  he  saw  it,  came  to 
him  like  a  t^nediction. 

He  left  the  note  on  his  mother's  bed,  and  then  walked 
stealthily  down  the  hall.  Ema  heard  him,  however,  and, 
as  he  approached  her  door,  she  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
barred  the  way. 

"Are  you  going  out  ?"  she  asked. 

"As  you  see." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  a  look  of  stem 
and  rigid  determination  in  the  young  face  made  her  drop 
it  again  without  having  touched  him.  Bowing,  he  walked 
around  her  and  out  of  the  house. 

He  stood  for  fully  five  minutes  on  the  stoop,  drinking  in 
the  cool,  clean  night-air.  There  was  a  slight  mist,  and  the 
moisture-laden  air  was  grateful  to  cheek  and  brow. 

He  had  no  very  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  So  he  strolled  aimlessly  down  Bismarck  Street.  Then, 
following  a  sudden  impulse,  he  turned  down  Chestnut 
Street,  with  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses,  all  set  far  back 
in  little  gardens,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  Geddes  home. 
He  long^  to  go  in  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging,  to  sleep 
under  &e  same  room  as  Janet.  But  he  lacked  the  moral 
hardihood  to  do  this.  He  had  barelpr  visited  any  of  his 
friends  since  the  beginning  of  his  quasi-intimacy  with  Ema, 
and^  to  have  Janet's  clear  guileless  eyes  fixed  upon  him  that 
evening  was,  he  felt,  more  than  he  deserved  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  more  than  he  could  endure.  He 
tried  to  cling  to  the  thought  of  Janet,  to  visualize  her  image, 
to  recall  the  sound  of  her  voice.    But  he  did  not  succm 
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very  wdL  His  passion  for  Erna  bad  mounted  too  high. 
He  could  not  cast  out  Erna  with  Janet,  as  he  wished  to  do. 

He  walked  back  to  Bismarck  Street  Stan's  window  was 
brilliantly  lighted,  but  Guido  passed  the  house  without  a 
thoogfat  of  rinmig  the  bell.  To  come  in  contact  at  the 
moment  with  Stan's  Episcopalian  orthodoxy  would  have 
been  as  painful  as  an  encounter  with  Otto's  Lutheran 
sdf-sufficiency  or  even  Etobronov's  itinerant  heterodoxy. 
And  suddenly  he  knew  whither  he  was  bound.  Dr.  Koenig, 
mibeliever  yet  moral,  non-sectarian  yet  humanitarian,  must 
be  his  host  that  night 

His  step  became  lighter,  more  self-confident,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  down  Bismarck  Street  to  the  large  rambling 
bouse  at  the  comer  of  Tamarack  Street,  where  Dr.  Koenig 
still  lived.  The  character  of  the  neighborhood  was  de- 
teriorating more  and  more  rapidly,  but  Dr.  Koenig  would 
not  forsake  his  old  home.  In  it  he  had  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  in  it  he  intended  to  die. 

It  was  Dr.  Koenig's  habit  to  read  every  night  until  twelve 
or  one,  and  Guido  found  him  seated  in  front  of  a  roaring 
grate  fire,  book  in  hand. 

''Wdl,'*  he  said,  as  Guido  came  into  the  room,  "what 

fives  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  so  late  in  the  evening? 
lothing  wronp^,  I  hope?" 

"No.  Nothing  wrong,"  Guido  replied,  adding  hurriedly: 
**Dr.  Koenig,  will  you  put  me  up  for  the  night?" 

"Why,  of  course "    The  old  physician  seemed  about 

to  ask  a  ouestion,  but  checked  himself.    "Sit  down,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you." 

Guido  drew  up  a  chair  opposite  to  Dr.  Koenig,  not  too 
near  the  crackling  fire,  and  lapsed  into  silence.  Now  that 
lie  was  here,  he  regretted  having  come.  A  sudden  gale  of 
passion  surged  frenziedly  through  his  veins.  He  forced 
himself  into  a  quieter  mood,  and  awoke  from  his  revery 
with  the  sensation  that  he  had  been  spoken  to  repeatedly. 

"Pardon  me,  Herr  Doktor,  did  you  speak?" 

"Look  here,  my  bov.  Something  is  wrong.  Can  I  help 
]foa  ?  In  any  way  ?  Youth  is  beset  by  temptations — I  was 
yoong  mysdf  once — remember  I  am  a  fnend  as  well  as 
]four  pbjTsician." 

"I  came  here  because  you  are  a  friend,  the  only  friend 
to  whom  I  could  have  turned,"  Guido  said,  speaking  slowly. 
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"But  you  cannot  help  me— excq>ting  by  keeping  me  vndtr 
your  roof  for  the  night  There  is  something  I  have  got 
to  thrash  out  myself.  I  do  not  need  your  advice.  I 
Imow  what  it  would  be  without  asking.  It's  the  same  advice 
I  gave  myself  when  I  ran  away  from — ^when  I  ran  away 
and  came  here." 

He  paused  and  then  said,  spasdomically: 

"Dr.  Koenig,  I  know  you  are  not  much  of  a  church-goer. 
You  are,  I  think,  a  f  reeUiinker.  I>o  you  believe  that  thines 
are  elementally  and  fundamentally  or  merely  relativdy 
right  or  wrong?" 

Dr.  Koenig  frowned. 

"I  am  a  disciple  of  both  Haeckel  and  Spencer,"  he  be^an, 
employing  his  favorite  formula.  "With  Spencer  I  believe 
that  all  human  knowledge  is  relative  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  absolute  is  beyond  our  ken.  Consequently  right 
and  wrong  are  relative  conceptions." 

"And  conscience?" 

"An  abstraction.  A  spiritual  complex  composed  of  rules 
concerning  human  behavior  which,  if  observed  by  all, 
guarantees  the  welfare  of  all." 

"You  call  conscience  a  'spiritual  complex,' "  Guido  said, 
thoughtfully.  "In  doing  that  do  you  not  tacitly  admit  that 
it  has  its  origin  not  in  relative  human  knowledge  but  in 
absolute  divine  knowledge  ?' 

"By  no  means,"  the  old  physician  responded.  "How 
should  absolute  divine  knowledge  percolate  into  our  relative 
human  consciousness  ?  To  think  so  would  be  illogical.  As 
a  Spenccrian  I  believe  that  the  Absolute,  the  Ultimate 
Reality  is  unknowable.  So,  like  a  wise  man,  I  do  not  bother 
my  head  about  it." 

"But."  Guido  interposed,  "all  the  great  religious  teachers, 
Jesus,  Moses,  Buddha  Confucius,  Mahomet  taught  virtually 
the  same  system  of  ethics.  Does  this  not  indicate  that  these 
men  were  divinely  inspired  or  commissioned?" 

"You  are  vcrv  illogical  to-night,"  said  the  old  doctor, 
quite  crossly.  "It  indicates  no  such  thing.  If  a  child  shows 
a  great  aptitude  for  writing,  is  it  therefore  divinely  in- 
spired ?  Mozart,  at  eleven,  composed  a  symphony.  He  was 
a  musical  prodigy.  Granted.  There  have  been  mathematical 
prodigies  as  well.  Now,  according  to  my  ideas,  Jesus, 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet  evolved  virtually  the 
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s)'st«n  of  ethics  because  they  were  sociological  prodigies. 
They  understood  sociology  instinctively,  just  as  other 
prodigies  understand  music  or  mathematics  or  mechanics 
instinctively.    Hudson  has  pointed  this  out^ 

He  had  spoken  with  considerable  feeling  because  the 
drift  of  Guido's  questions  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Great 
Synthetic  Experiment,  which  was  to  be  an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  going  to  end  dis- 
astrously then  and  there.  It  was  a  catastrophe  he  would 
not  wish  to  survive.  If  Guido  were  to  tamely  onbrace  the 
tenets  of  the  Lutheran  or  of  the  Presbyterian  or  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  it  would  be  a  dire  misfortune  second 
only  to  seeing  the  boy  embroiled  in  party  politics  and  be- 
coming primarily  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  The  ex- 
cellent old  man  rode  two  hobbies.  He  was  a  freethinker 
and  a  believer  in  democracy,  and  being  human,  it  had  been 
his  cherished  dream  ever  since  Frau  Ursula  had  apprized 
him  of  the  projected  Synthesis,  to  have  the  boy,  on  reach- 
ing 3rears  of  discretion,  turn  into  the  trail  which  he  himsel  f 
ha^  foDowed.  He  had  scrupulously  refrained  from  tr3ring 
to  impose  his  own  opinions  on  the  bov.  He  had  done  this 
for  two  reasons.  He  had  done  it,  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  was  a  man  of  honor  and  a  good  sportsman  and  believed 
in  fair  play.  In  the  second  place,  to  see  the  unbiased 
youth  entirdy  of  his  own  volition  and  out  of  the  fullness 
of  his  -own  judgment  embrace  the  identical,  political, 
philosophical  and  ethical  doctrines  which  he  himself  held, 
would,  in  a  way,  vindicate  those  doctrines  and  prove  their 
ioTuhierability. 

-Then,'*  said  Guido,  "if  we  lie  or  steal  we  are  merely 
brealdng  a  man-made  law  V 

The  doctor  became  uneasy.  He  had  rarely  seen  anyone 
is  hard-driven  as  was  this  boy. 

''Surdy,'*  be  thought,  "he  hasn't  forged  a  chedc  or  put 
hb  name  to  a  false  affidavit" 

He  said: 

The  'merdy  man-made  law*  becomes  second  nature  to 
die  hooorable  man.  Because  this  is  so,  the  rdigious  de- 
nominations arrogate  to  themselves  the  fictitious  function 
of  hasdt  the  mediators  between  man  and  his  soul." 

"And  if  a  man  Idlls  another  man,  is  there  nothing  but 
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the  cumulative  experience  of  the  race  in  usage  and  ex- 
pediency to  stamp  his  act  as  wrong  ?" 

A  horrid  fear  contracted  the  old  man's  heart* 

"He  has  murdered  someone/'  he  thought.  "This  is  what 
he  has  been  leading  up  to.  I  must  help  him  for  his  own 
and  for  his  mother's  sake.  Hauser,  perhaps.  Great 
heavens !  What  new  outrage  has  Hauser  been  guilty  of  to 
goad  the  luckless  lad  to  murder?  I  must  get  him  away. 
Unhappy  bov!    It's  his  maternal  heritage." 

And  he  added,  also  in  thou^t,  in  thought  explosive  and 
disruptive : 

"So  this  is  the  end  of  the  Great  Synthesis." 

He  said  quite  calmly,  quite  judicially: 

"In  my  estimation  there  are  times  when  murder  is  justi- 
fiable." 

The  boy  started.    He  thought  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  take  that  view/'  he  said, 
quite  simply. 

The  doctor  fumed  and  fussed  over  the  fire.  Here  he 
had  done  cruel  violence  to  his  standard  of  ethics  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  confession  easy  for  the  lad, 
only  to  have  the  boy  administer  a  reprimand  in  return.  In 
his  mortification  he  overlooked  the  magnitude  of  his  rdief 
in  knowing  that  Guido  was  innocent  of  blood-shed. 

Said  Guido: 

"And  adultery?  Is  the  prohibition  of  that  also  doe 
merely  to  man's  socialized  protective  instinct?" 

"So/'  thought  the  doctor,  "it's  only  a  woman.  The  littk 
fool.  To  half -scare  me  out  of  my  wits  about  nothing.** 
Then,  remembering  that  a  woman  is  sometimes  fatal  to  a 
man's  career,  fear  entered  his  heart  anew,  and  he  tried  to 
frame  a  fitting  reply. 

"Most  assuredly/'  he  said.  He  stopped,  fearing  he  had 
been  too  emphatic.  The  boy  probably  had  gone  wrong,  and 
had  come  to  him  for  advice  of  some  sort.  Possibly  for 
medical  advice.  He  was  probably  half -mad  with  remorse. 
All  sorts  of  suspicions  flitted  phantom-wise  through  the 
doctor's  mind.  Well — the  sin  was  common.  He  must  hdp 
the  lad  to  get  straightened  out,  and  to  do  that  he  must 
first  of  all  gain  his  confidence  and  not  frighten  him  by 
assuming  the  high  and  mighty  air  of  virtue  militant  and 
infallible. 
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•Tilost  assuredly,"  he  repeated,  quite  mUdly.  "Perceive 
how  leniently  the  laws  of  civilized  communities  deal  with 
infractions  of  this  particular  'religious  commandment/ 
They  allow  personal  redress  in  the  form  of  divorce.  And 
there  the  matter  ends,  excepting  that  some  states,  as  an 
attempt  at  a  punitive  measure,  refuse  to  l^;alize  a  future 
union  which  the  guilty  party  might  wish  to  contract/' 

"You  do  not  think  it  very  bad?"  Guido  inquired 

"Ah,"  thou^t  the  doctor.  "The  poor  wretch.  He  needs 
a  little  more  encoura^^ement  before  unbosoming  himself  to 
me.  He  shall  have  it.  I  do  hope  he  hasn't  got  himself 
mixed  up  with  that  dreadful  Theaterdirektorin/ 

He  said: 

''My  dear  boy.  You  know  your  Shakespeare  by  heart  I>o 
you  remember  what  he  said  about  lovers?  They  ought  all 
to  be  clapped  into  jail,  were  it  feasible,  which  it  is  not, 
because  tne  crime  of  being  in  love  is  so  common  that  the 
jailers  themselves  are  guilty.  Well,  it  is  much  the  same 
with  the  offense  which  you  have  named.  It  is  so  common, 
at  least  among  our  sex,  that,  were  all  men  incarcerated 
who  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  guilty  of  the  offense, 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  male  population  would  be 
at  large." 

*'It  seems  unfair  to  the  women,  doesn't  it?"  inquired  the 
amazing  Guido.  "It  cannot  be  pleasant  for  a  girl  to  marry 
a  man  who  has  transgressed.    Now,  can  it?" 

•The  devil,"  thought  the  doctor.  "If  it  isn't  that  that's 
ailing  him,  what  is?"    He  said,  grufiiy: 

"I  dare  say  the  average  woman  thinks  her  husband  the 
hundredth  man." 

"I  think,"  said  Guido,  coolly,  *'Vd  hate  to  be  any  but 
the  hundredth  man." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  ph3rsician.  For  the  second 
time,  confident  that  he  was  doing  the  boy  an  incalculable 
service,  he  had  professed  a  standard  of  morality  far  lower 
than  the  one  he  had  adhered  to  all  his  life,  only  to  be 
called  to  order  by  the  supposed  malefactor.  The  old  man 
puffed  and  snorted  Quite  angrily,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Yet  he  had  done  tne  boy  a  better  turn  than  he  Imew. 

The  specific  opinions  which  the  old  physician  had 
posited,  bad  brought  Guido's  emotions  into  focus. 

"You've  helped  me  enormously,  Herr  Doktor,"  he  sudL 
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"and  I  thank  you  irom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
kindness  in  letting  me  talk  to  you  and  for  putting  me  up 
for  the  night" 

The  room  to  which  the  old  servant,  who,  like  the  house, 
had  been  in  Dr.  Koenig's  possession  for  over  fifty  years, 
led  him,  was  located  on  the  top  floor  and  gave  out  upon 
the  street.  Guido  had  slept  in  this  room  for  a  fortnight 
when  a  child  while  under  close  observation  by  the  doctor. 
He  remembered  the  room  and  every  incident  of  his  so- 
journ in  it  distinctly.  The  wall-paper  was  the  same.  So 
was  the  huge  four-poster,  with  counterpane  of  pink  chintz. 
So  was  the  old,  faded  carpet,  the  marble-topped  bureau 
and  table  and  the  mid- Victorian,  slightly  rickety  chairs. 

He  felt  oddly  at  home  in  this  room  which  he  had  not 
entered  from  Uiat  day  to  this.  The  air  was  stuffy,  and 
having  lighted  the  gas,  Guido  threw  open  the  window. 
Then,  with  a  smile  as  inscrutable  as  Yomanato's,  he  pulled 
from  his  pockets  the  two  books  with  which  he  had  sup- 
plied himself  at  home.  He  handled  these  books  gently, 
almost  reverently.  He  smiled  as  he  laid  them  down.  He 
had  not  brought  them  because  he  intended  to  read  them 
but,  because,  in  having  them  about  his  person  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  double  talisman  which  would  protect  him  against 
the  magic  of  soft,  round  arms,  the  witchery  of  cherry-red 
lips  and  foam-white  bosom. 

The  one  book  was  the  New  Testament.  The  other  was 
the  Gospel  of  Buddha. 

The  dreadful  tumult  in  his  veins  had  subsided.  The 
fever  in  his  temples  still  burned,  but  he  felt  that  that,  too, 
was  dying  now.  He  turned  down  the  gas  and  sat  down 
at  the  open  window.    Already  he  felt  calmer,  saner,  cleaner. 

Somewhere  in  a  cafe  or  a  dance-hall  a  violin,  a  flute  and 
a  mandolin  were  making  sweet  music.  The  melody  floated 
toward  him  in  broken  snatches  with  the  elusive,  eerie 
charm  of  incompletely  apprehended  things.  He  was  content 
to  sit  thus  for  a  little  while,  mind  and  body  quiescent  and 
free  at  last  from  the  unbelievable  strain  which  Ema*s  mere 
proximity  exerted  upon  them. 

Suddenly,  quite  suddenly  and  abruptly,  he  said: 

"Odd,  that  I  never  thought  of  that  before — what  it  must 
mean  to  a  man's  wife." 
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He  thought  of  Janet,  unaware  that  the  preceding  train 
of  thought  had  brou^t  her  to  mind. 

There  fell  another  spell  of  quiescence.  And  then,  again 
sudden  abruptness,  he  said: 

'The  funny  part  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  do  this  thing. 
My  true  self,  my  ego,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it,  did  not 
want  to  do  it  My  senses  wanted  to,  but  I  didn't.  That's 
the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  And  it  was  not  fear  that  de- 
terred me,  because  the  law  cannot  touch  me  and  religion 
has  no  terrors  for  me.  It  was  simply  that  my  innermost^ 
my  really  and  truly  self  resisted  and  balked  and  restrained 
my  outward  self." 

^e  rose,  feeling  strangely  excited  and  exhilarated.  He 
felt  that  he  had  sttmibled  upon  a  big  idea. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  he  said,  "to  say  all  our  knowledge 
is  relative  and  cannot  be  otherwise  Uian  relative.  I  be- 
lieve that,  of  course.  In  a  way.  But  this  thing  that  has 
happened  to  me  isn't  a  matter  of  material  knowledge — it's 
not  an  idea,  or  a  thought  It's  very  plainly  a  feeling,  an 
emotion,  but  the  emotion  is  ultra-physical,  it's  incorporeal 
amd  spiritual,  it's  due  to  something  residinc^  in  me  which 
I  do  not  comprehend,  something  shadowy  ana  vague  and  yet 
more  real,  more  true,  nx>re  intrinsically  my  own  than  any- 
thing else  I  possess. 

"I  wonder  whether  conscience  covers  it    Perhaps  I'm 

Sst  magnifying  my  sense  of  conscience.  No — I'm  not 
y  conscience  told  me  right  along  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
road,  and  was  in  hazard  of  a  worse  road.  But  my  con- 
sdence  never  blazed  up  the  way  this  thing  did.  It  was — 
it  was  almost  as  if  a  divine  light  had  descended  upon 
he  stopped  short  and  ended  with,  "I  wonder  if 
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that's  blasphemy. 

••At  any  rate,  whatever  it  is,  it's  saved  me.  I'm  secure 
now.  I'm  secure  because  I  know  that  however  great 
temptation  is,  it  is  only  my  outward  shell  that  is  being 
trmpffd,  my  inner  self,  my  true,  real  self  is  beyond  tempta- 
tkm.    It  is  high  and  dry  above  temptation." 

He  fell  into  a  revery.  Chaotic  thou^ts  and  feelings 
sifted  through  his  mind. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  strivinjii^  to  reduce  the  vast  vague- 
which  filled   his  mind   into   something  less  chaotic. 
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^since  my  outer  shell  is  a  mere  husk,  why  should  my  tmier 
self,  my  true  self,  care  so  much  about  it  r 

That,  he  felt,  was  a  poser.  He  considered  the  thought 
from  every  angle.  Dr.  Koenig's  contention  flared  up  in  his 
memory,  illuminating  the  thought  as  Bengal  lights  illuminate 
a  nocturnal  landscape.  Here  was  an  explanation  ready  to 
hand.    Why  not  accept  it? 

"Because  it's  not  true,"  he  said.  "There's  something 
more  back  of  all  this  than  the  social  experience  of  the 
race.  I  wasn't  thminking  of  race,  or  society,  or  my  mother, 
or  Janet,  or  anything  or  anybody  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  just  wouldn't  I  It  was  just  a  matter  between  mysdf 
and "  he  stopped  short  for  want  of  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun with  which  to  conclude. 

"I  don't  like  to  say  'God/  "  he  assured  himself,  '^because 
I  do  not  believe  in  God.  Now,  I  wonder.  It's  just  pos- 
sible I  do.  No — I  can't.  I  simply  can't  believe  in  a  God 
with  a  magnified,  etherealized  body.  I  cannot  imagine  God 
at  any  rate.  I  cannot  even  imagine  him  as  truth  or  as 
love.  Even  love,  no  matter  how  clarified,  carries  with  it 
a  teleological  concept.  That's  where  Dr.  Koenig's  Ultimate 
Reality  comes  in.  We  cannot  fashion  anv  notion  of  it 
or  of  God.  We  simply  cannot.  What  did  Spinoza  say? 
To  define  God  is  to  oenv  him.'  That  is  one  of  the  doctor's 
favorite  quotations,  and  it  has  the  ring  of  truth.  No,  I 
cannot  believe  in  God  the  way  some  people  do  who  speadc 
of  God's  love  and  God's  truth  and  God's  mercy  and  uod's 
what-not  other  qualities.  I  refuse,  absolutely,  to  define 
God." 

This,  it  seemed,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  leave 
him  worse  stranded  than  before.  He  cast  about  for  succor, 
like  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  Suddenly  a  phrase  that  he 
had  heard  and  forgotten  and  remembered  agam  flashed  upoo 
him  with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 

"The  Divine  Principle,"  he  said,  "the  Divine  Principle. 
That's  non-specific,  it's  vague  and  it's  magnificent  It  is 
magnificent  as  it  should  t^  if  it's  to  be  a  synonym  for 
Jehovah." 

He  fell  into  one  of  his  brief,  swift  spasms  of  abstrac- 
tion that  ended  as  swiftly  as  they  began. 

"I  believe  then  in  the  Divine  Principle,"  he  said.  "I  do 
honestly  believe  in  that.     That  and  the  Ultimate  Reality 
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do  not  conflict  They  are  one  and  the  same,  or  different 
manifestations  of  the  same.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  ray  from 
the  Divine  Principle  that  operated  in  me  to-night  Doubt- 
less it  operates  in  anyone  who  will  let  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  overwhelming  multiplicity  of  the  Divine  Principle  that 
made  the  Christian  Church  reduce  it  to  humanly  intelli- 
gible terms  by  creating  the  Triune  God. 

-God/'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "God  would  be  the  Divme 
Principle,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  the  divine  dimmer 
of  light  which  shone  even  in  me  to-night.  And  Christ — 
well,  Christ,  of  course,  is  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Bridge — 
the  Logos.  Christ  needs  no  explaining.  Christ  explains 
himself." 

He  reverently  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  first 
the  New  Testament  and  then  the  Buddhist  Gospel. 

"You,  too,  Buddha,  you,  too,"  he  said,  "saw  the  divine 
tight     But   to-night — torgive  me — ^to-night   Christ   seems 


Immediately  he  b^an  to  question  himsdf  why  Christ 
should  seem  nearer.  If  Pastor  Marlow  had  spoken  to  him 
of  the  Christian  faith,  Yomanato,  of  whom  he  had  seen  a 
good  deal  at  odd  times,  had  told  him  as  much  about  the 
Buddhist  faith.  So  that,  in  both  instances,  his  reading 
was  supplemented  by  word  of  mouth  instruction. 

Was  it  merely  pressure  of  environment,  or  the  telepathic 
influence  of  the  legion  of  Christian  souls  that  surrounded 
him  which  was  causing  him  to  turn  to  Christ  instead  of 
to  Buddha?  The  latter  thought  fascinated  him.  He  was 
a  strong  believer  in  the  telepathic  influence  of  mind  upon 
mind  To  it  he  ascribed  the  fact  that  he  had  grown  up 
with  an  aversion  of  lying  and  stealing.  His  mother's  ethics, 
he  fdt  sure,  had  influenced  him  into  right  living. 

But  if  his  mother's  ethical  beliefs  had  influenced  him 
in  that  way,  why  had  she  not  telepathically  influenced  him 
into  embracing  the  Lutheran  faith,  which  was  so  dear  to 
ber  heart? 

*' Because,**  he  said,  answering  his  own  question,  ''the 
Divine  Immanence  in  me  inclined  me  to  her  influence  in 
the  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  which  matters,  but  not  to 
the  articles  of  faith  which  comprise  her  creed,  and  which 
do  not  matter. 

He  perceived  very  clearly  that  religion  was  not  a  matter 
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of  creeds,  or  of  dogma,  or  of  prayer,  or  even  of 
as  he  had  hitherto  believed.  Religion  consisted  in  that  one 
little  great  thing  which  had  happened  to  him  to-night — in 
the  ability  to  feel  the  Divine  Presence,  to  commune  with  it, 
to  have  faith  in  it  albeit  without  in  ^e  least  comprehend- 
ing it 

Perhaps,  even  without  the  telepathic  influence  of  his 
mother  and  other  surrounding  souls,  he  would  have  been 
neither  a  thief  nor  a  liar  because  of  the  Divine  Immanence. 

All  his  thoughts  revolved  about  that  great  central  stm. 

His  mind  came  back  to  the  problem  of  Christ. 

Why,  since  the  ethics  were  the  same,  and  the  creed 
did  not  matter,  had  he  turned  to  Christ  in  his  extremity 
instead  of  to  Buddha  ? 

He  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  problem  to  evade  him, 
to  go  long  unsolved.  To  perceive  that  it  remained  in 
abeyance  irritated  him  immeasurably. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "it  is  because  Christ  was  tempted 
just  as  all  mortal  flesh  is  tempted.  The  possibility  of 
temptation  entering  into  his  life,  although  he  did  not  yield 
to  it,  makes  him  so  human,  so  comprehensible. 

"He  suffered,  too,  suffered  in  numerous  ways.  Those 
whom  he  trusted  denied  and  betrayed  him.  Those  whom 
he  loved  rejected  him.  Those  whom  he  would  have  bene- 
fited denounced  and  traduced  him.  His  humanitv  must 
have  made  him  very  susceptible  to  the  pain  involved  in 
all  this."  And  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  the  Church  had 
never  made  enough  of  the  anguish  which  Christ  must  have 
endured  through  finding  his  friends  lukewarm  or  false  or 
treacherous. 

Then — the  Crucifixion.  Guido  had  never  comprehended 
the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  the  Final  Sacrifice,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  understood  the  orthodox  Christian 
attitude  any  better  now  than  before.  In  fact,  the  orthodox 
interpretation,  so  far  as  he  comprehended  it.  revolted  htWL 
But  there  came  to  his  mind  the  recollection  of  one  night 
when  during  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  campaigns  of 
the  ^^'ar,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  suffer 
in  the  place  of  others.  WTiat  he  had  felt  that  evening 
was  not  a  hysterical  desire  for  self-immolation  such  as 
had  actuated  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  It  was  merely 
the  feeling  that  to  suffer  would  be  more  endurable  than 
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to  know  of  the  suffering  of  others.  Dobrooor,  when  feed- 
ing the  Russian  emigrant  woman  and  her  children  in  fofl 
loMwledge  that,  according  to  his  lights,  he  most  expiate 
the  sin  incurred  in  doing  so— had  been  actuated  bj  the 
same  feeling. 

It  was  this  feeling,  greatly  purified  amd  magnified,  he 
thought,  which  had  imf^ed  Christ  to  sacrifice  himself  faj 
suffering  crucifixion.  To  make  Christ's  maitjidum  the 
curtain  of  the  third  act  of  a  pre-arranged  drama,  was  to 
make  Christ  the  central  figure  of  a  conspiracy  wUcfa  was 
a  conspiracy  no  less  because  it  had  been  incubated  by  the 
Deity.  Christ  submitted  to  crucifixion  because  be  could 
have  averted  it  only  by  repudiating  his  own  teachings,  and 
those  teachings,  of  course,  signified  the  lighting  of  the 
Inner  Torch  in  souls  which  bad  not  the  power  to  Hght 
their  own  fires.  To  repudiate  them  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  pulling  down  the  Bridge — to  destrojring  the  Logos. 

Therefore,  in  an  entirelv  different  significance  than  that 
given  to  the  Crucifixion  by  the  Churdi,  Christ  has  been 
crucified  to  compass  the  s^vation  of  all  uriw  confess  and 
follow  him. 

For  Guido  could  not  sufiiciently  constrict  his  horizon^ 
could  not  cramp  his  nature  enough  to  believe  tfiat  the  hope 
of  salvation  after  death  was  die  object  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
The  belief  in  salvation  by  grace  alone,  with  its  possibility 
of  a  death-bed  repentance  at  die  close  of  a  vicious  and 
low  life,  repeDed  him  as  much  as  ever.  It  was,  he  thought, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sanity,  for  none  can  diange  his 
entire  nature  in  a  moment.  As  we  live,  so  we  are.  Thb 
belief  contradicted  justice,  for  justice  demands  moral  order 
and  law  and  will  not  tolerate  arbitrary  favoritism  in  return 
for  lip-service  tardily  yielded. 

It  was  the  possibility  of  salvation  while  in  the  flesh  that 
had  prompted  Christ's  sacrifice.  It  was  because  he  stood 
for  moral  law  and  order  that  lying  and  cheating  and  stealing 
and  murdering  and  adultery  were  abhorrent  to  him. 

To  regard  adultery  as  a  departure  from  moral  order 
and  not  merely  as  an  illicit  indulgence  of  the  flesh  pla^d 
a  new  and  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  eschew- 
mg  It 

This  would  in  part  explain  the  earlier  question  pro- 
pounded by  himself.    Why  should  the  outer  shell,  which  is 
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a  mere  husk,  matter  so  much  to  the  Indwelling  Light? 
Every  divergence  from  moral  order  would  tend  to  dim  the 
Indwelling  Light,  would  tend  to  destroy  and  eliminate  it 
or  to  reduce  it  to  the  Vanishing  Point  by  gradual  abrasioa 
And  when  that  divergence  from  moral  order  was  acomi- 
panied,  as  in  adultery,  by  an  indulgence  in  the  animal  pas- 
sions, it  was  plain  that  the  impetus  toward  a  conmlete 
eclipse  of  the  Indwelling  Light  was  strengthened  a  hundred- 
fold. 

Christ  seemed  near,  so  very  near,  because  of  his  tre- 
mendous love  for  humanity.  And  Guido  perceived  with 
the  utmost  clarity  of  vision  that  the  belief  of  the  human 
heart  in  the  sanctity  of  unselfish  love  is  so  ingrained  that, 
try  as  one  will,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  Deity 
as  existing  without  this  attribute,  teleological  though  the 
conception  is. 

And  precisely  in  that,  in  his  love  for  mankind,  lay  the 
prodigious  significance  of  Christ,  of  the  worship  which  he 
mspired  throughout  the  Western  world,  of  the  fact  that 
adoration  of  him,  the  Son,  had  almost  completely  sup- 
planted adoration  of  God,  the  Father.  It  was  Qirist's  love 
for  humanitv  that  made  him  so  plausible,  so  self-explana- 
tory, so  self-evident,  so  omnipresent  and  close. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  God,"  he  said,  slowly,  "at  least  not 
in  the  God  of  the  Scriptures.  I  do  believe  in  a  Divine 
Principle.  And  most  assuredly,  overwhelmingly,  I  believe 
in  Christ." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  nxmth  of  May  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  the  war. 
Both  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  use  of 
gas  at  the  First  Battle  of  Ypres  showed  that  the  boasted 
ingenuity  of  the  Germans  in  contriving  frightful  expedients 
for  the  elimination  of  human  life,  had  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  that,  moreover,  Germany  had  apparently 
retrograded  to  such  a  low  level  of  moral  apperception  that 
she  had  become  wholly  incapable  of  discriminating  between 
ri^t  and  wrong. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the  entire  United 
States,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  was  fully  awakened  to 
die  unspeakable  horror  of  Germany's  crimes.  Many  there 
were  who  felt  that  it  was  pusillanimous  of  America  to 
continue  her  aloofness  from  the  War,  and  that,  not  so 
much  because  so  and  so  many  American  lives  had  been 
extinguished  when  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  stupendous  horrors — ^the  vaunted  Schreck- 
Uchkeit — with  which  Germany  very  evidently  wished  to 
cow  and  terrorize  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Neither  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  nor  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  method  of  dealing  death  to  the  enemy 
bj  asphyxiation  brought  about  a  change  of  heart  in  the 
German-Americans  who  had  been  pro-German  hitherto. 

Wesendonck,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  Sunday  visits 
at  the  Professor's,  explained  with  oily  satisfaction  that  in 
using  gas  the  Germans  had  merely  availed  themselves  of 
a  fact  known  to  every  artillery  man.  All  bi^  guns,  when 
heavy  cannonading  was  going  on,  exhaled  poisonous  gases 
generated  by  the  salvoes  of  powder  which  sped  the  pro- 
jectiles on  their  way.  Why.  then,  blame  the  Germans  for 
possessing  the  genius  to  utilize  the  lesson  pointed  by  this 
circumstance?  If  the  English  were  as  clever,  or  the 
French  as  thorough  as  the  Germans,  they,  and  not  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  thought  of  this  new  means  of  decimating 
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the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  That  the  English  should  raise 
such  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  German  use  of  gas  showed 
how  very  unsportsmanlike  they  were.  Anyhow,  it  was 
ridiculous  for  a  nation  which  had  committed  "Rassenverraf 
by  dragging  in  the  savage  colored  races  of  many  climes, 
and  which,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  inhibitive  clauses  of 
the  Hague  Convention  used  "dum-dum"  bullets,  to  try  and 
pretend  that  the  enemy  was  so  much  more  wicked  than 
itself. 

"How  about  the  'Spits^  bullets?"  Guido  asked,  cooDy. 
''They  are  quite  as  murderous  to  human  tissue  as  the 
*dum-dum'  bullets.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
'dum-dum'  bullets  and  they  are  a  German  invention." 

Wcsendonck  scowled. 

"Germany  is  not  using  'Spitsf  bullets  in  this  war,"  be 
said  stiffly. 

As  for  the  Lusitania,  Americans  had  been  warned  to 
keep  off  the  vessel,  as  everybody  knew.  As  not  everybody 
knew,  Count  von  Bemstorff,  kindly  soul,  not  content  with 
warning  Americans  through  advertisement  in  the  leading 
dailies,  had  taken  the  further  precaution  to  send  a  telegram 
to  every  American  who  had  engaged  a  passage  on  the 
Lusitania.  What  more  could  Germany  do?  \Vhat  more? 
The  Americans  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  Lusitania 
were  entirely  to  blame  for  their  own  death.  But  no 
American,  of  course,  would  admit  that.  Americans  were 
so  very  unreasonable." 

Guido  laughed,  savagely. 

"I  think,  Hcrr  Wesendonck."  he  said,  "that  I  have  heard 
you  express  admiration  for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"Ah!"  cried  Wescndonck,  "a  great  American.  If  he 
were  alive  to-day!" 

"This  is  what  he  would  reply  to  your  argument  that  the 
Americans  who  died  on  the  Lusitania  were  to  blame  for 
their  own  death  because  they  were  warned,"  said  Guido, 
speaking  very  cjuickly.  "I  quote  Lincoln's  exact  words, 
so  far  as  I  remember  them,  which  were  uttered  during  a 
presidential  campaign :  *You  will  not  abide  the  election  of 
a  Republican  president.  In  that  event,  you  say,  tou  will 
destroy  the  Union  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of 
having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us.  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear  and  mutters  through 
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his  teeth,  "Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then 
you  will  be  a  murderer/' ' " 

Wescndonck  turned  scarlet  He  made  a  queer  sound  and 
tried  in  vain,  quite  evidently,  to  find  some  argument  with 
which  to  reply;  but  for  once  his  powers  of  sophistry  had 
deserted  him. 

Grossvater  Geddes  rose  and  raised  a  trembling  hand. 

"Herr  Wesendonck,"  he  said,  "I  am  an  old  man  and 
although  I  am  an  American  citizen  I  have  preserved  the 
faith  in  my  own  race  which  I  brought  over  the  sea  with 
me  in  '48.  In  spite  of  all  the  tragic  and  immoral  happen- 
ings of  the  last  half-year  I  still  cherish  that  faith.  I  can- 
not, I  will  not  believe  that  the  German  people  are  in  favor 
of  the  inhumane  doings  with  which  the  German  Armv  and 
Navy  seek  to  advance  the  German  cause.  I  prefer  to 
believe,  until  I  am  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  proof 
positive  that,  themselves  an  oppressed  people,  they  have 
been  driven  into  this  war.  But  you,  and  others  like  you, 
who  advance  preposterous  excuses  for  the  conglomerate 
German  cruelty  which  we  are  witnessing,  have  succeeded 
in  tarnishing  my  faith  in  the  German  people,  and  some 
day,  I  fear,  3rou  will  shatter  it." 

Having  voiced  his  protest,  the  old  man  walked  silently 
from  the  room. 

Wesendonck's  discomfiture  was  complete.  He  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  kindliness  and  courtesy,  and  the  apologies 
which  he  made  were  as  genuine  as  they  were  profuse.  How 
could  he  know,  he  said,  that  der  Hebe  alte  Herr  was  really 
so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  England. 

"I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Gcddcs,  rather  fatuously, 
hoping  to  restore  Wesendonck  to  serenity. 

"But  I  do  not  understand,"  Wesendonck  murmured.  "I 
cannot  understand.  Herr  Geddes  is  a  German.  The  Herr 
Professor  is  a  German-American.    Is  there  no  race  feeling 

at  an  r 

**My  father  would  not'be  suffering  as  he  is  if  race  feel- 
ing were  extinct  in  him,  as  fortunately,  it  is  in  me,"  Pro- 
fessor Geddes  replied,  smiling  amiably.  "But  what  you 
Germans  will  not  and  cannot  comprehend,  Herr  Wesen- 
donck. is  that  American  citizens,  whether  native-bom  or 
adoptive  citizens,  are  botmd  together  by  spiritual  ideals. 
And  those  ideals,  my  dear  sir,  are  not  compatible  with  the 
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career  of  violence  and  cruelty  upon  which  the  Gennans  hivt 
embarked." 

Wesendonck's  arguments  to  justify  the  sinking  of  tbe 
Lusilania  were  by  no  means  the  most  outrageous  that  GtndD 
Iward.  Dr.  Krdman,  who,  as  we  know,  disapproved  of  tfat 
sinking  of  hospital  ships,  and  his  brother  liddie.  the  man- 
milliner,  gravely  as^^ured  Guido  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
in  blaming  Germany  for  the  Lusitania  tragedy.  The  bi( 
liner,  they  said,  would  never  have  gone  down  so  qtiicklj, 
if  her  entire  hold  had  not  been  crammed  with  amRnmilMm. 
The  torpedo,  penetrating  to  the  ammunibon  chamber,  tai 
wrought  ijuicker  and  more  savage  havoc  than  would  hate 
been  possible  if  the  cargo  had  consisted  of  non-contr 
Therefore  it  was  quite  plain  that  it  was  not  C 
England  and  America,  which  were  to  blame. 

"But,"  stammered  Guido,  who  was  surprised  i 
speechlessness,  "the  Germans  claim  they  knew  ai 
was  aboard,  and  that  is  their  excuse  for  torpedoitlf^  1 

"Of  course,"  the  Doctor  assented,  "of  course.  Gem 
knew  that  ammunition  was  aboard.  But  Englaod  i 
America  knew  it  also  and  denied  it.  And  the  passen 
were  warned.  So  I  really  think,  my  dear  fellow, 
Germany  was  technically  correct  in  doing  wliat  she  iGiL 
America  is  recogniiing  F.ngland's  blockade.  Then  why  not 
Germany's?  Is  it  worse  to  kill  outright,  as  Germany  a 
doin;,  than  to  starve  slowly,  as  England  is  trying  to  starre 
Germany?  Why  did  we  fight  Spain?  Because  she  wu 
trying  to  starve  the  Cubans  into  submission.  England  i* 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day.  She  is  trying  to  surve  GeJ^ 
many.  Needless  to  say  I  deplore  the  loss  of  life  as  mnch 
as  you  do.  But  that  mu<it  not  blind  us  to  the  justice  of_ 
things,  and  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  hononble  i 
fare." 

"But  Germany  is  not  starving,"  said  Guido.    "Ii  is  i 
food  so  much  as  raw  tnaterial,  especially  raw  mate 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  that  F 
withholding  from  Germany." 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Erdman,  "a  blockade  is  a  blot 
And  if  we  recognize  one  we  ought  to  recognize  the  i 
Truth  aru]  justice,  my  dear  boy,  inilh  and  justice!" 

Tniih  and  justice  t     Rights  of  belligerents  1     Shad<„ 
Waalungton  and  Lafayette!    If  this  was  truth  and  ja 
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I  baoorablc  warfare,  what  was  honorable  warfare,  any- 

DOW? 

Several  years  dapsed  before  the  truth  of  the  matter 
baame  genenlly  Imowo.  One  or  more  bombs,  placed  tn 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel  by  paid  German  dynamiters,  and 
timed  to  explode  as  she  neared  the  English  coast,  were 
pnmatorely  exploded  when  the  torpedo  struck  the  vessel 
aad  tocidenuUy  themselves. 

Frao  Ursula  had  taken  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  so 
Id  bean  that  after  a  desperate  cITorl  lo  keep  on  her  feet, 
pnilaaged  Uiroughoul  Iwo  days,  she  took  lo  her  bed.  A 
filigeol  search  of  the  human  heart  will  reveal  that  almost 
ereiyooe  entertains  a  clandestine  fear  of  some  one  form 
of  death.  Frau  Ursula  thought  death  by  drowning  the 
noM  end  form  of  death  imaginable,  and  the  Titanic 
diaaMcr  bad  cas>t  a  lasting  >hadow  ujHjn  her  life.  But  what 
was  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  tragic  and  dreadful  as  it  had 
been,  to  the  wanton  destmction  of  a  thousand  lives  by 
modem  pirates  who  boasted  with  a  shameless,  sickening 
efoism  that  fciencc  had  made  them  invincible  P  For  a  week 
after  the  Lusitania  tragedy  Frau  Ursula  could  not  sleep 
irithoat  opiates  of  some  sort,  and  Dr.  Erdman,  who  had 
taken  over  Dr.  Koenig's  practice,  for  the  old  physician 
bad  withdrawn  fnm  active  life,  prescribed  a  week  in  bed 
to  rcslore  her  jangled  nerves  to  normal  condition. 

Gtndoi  coming  (rome  one  afternoon  from  college,  went 
ifircctly  to  his  mother's  room.  She  had  been  improving 
mcefr  Sot  *evera)  days,  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  see 
ber  nttmif  up.  She  wore  a  negligee  of  Alice  blue  albatross 
■hkh  bceame  her  very  well.  A  glance  at  her  face  sufliced 
lo  lefl  Gaido  that  she  was  greatly  ^tated  about  some- 
thtt^  pleasorable,  tir  non-pleasurable,  he  could  not  tell 
which. 

"Mother,  what's  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"I've  quamded  with  Dr.  Erdman,"  she  said. 

"  Mother  r 

"Well — about  the  Lnsiiania,  Guido!"  Frau  Ursula's  lips 
were  worldq;  vttrieotty,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  pointed 
I  the  wall,  and  turning,  Guido  &aw  that  she  was  indicating 
*a  iip,  their  statTs  crossed,  which  hung  upon  the  wall. 
~he  one  flag  wai  the  Slar-Spangled  Uanncr,  the  other  was 
;he  German  emblem.     For  years  Frau  Ursula  had  sedu- 
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lously  treasured  these  flags.  They  had  been  given  to  her 
by  a  friend  of  her  husband's  who  had  attended  one  of  the 
innumerable  banquets  given  to  Prince  Henry  during  hb 
visit  to  this  country.  'Hie  table,  at  this  particular  banquet 
had  been  decorated  with  these  little  flags,  two  for  eack 
cover,  which  the  guests  had  retained  as  souvenirs. 

"Take  down  that  German  flag,"  Frau  Ursula  commanded, 
"and  give  it  to  me."  Guido  obeyed.  She  tore  the  flaf 
from  her  staff  and  then  handed  it  to  Guido. 

"Bum  it,"  she  said,  laconically.  "Bum  it.  I  never  wiol 
to  see  the  odious  thing,  or  any  of  its  kind,  again.  Ex* 
cepting — "  she  added,  "as  trophies  of  war  brought  hdne 
by  our  men.    For  surely,  surely,  we  will  declare  war  now." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Guido.    "Americans  are  still  strangdjr 

V      apathetic.     They  do  not  realize  the  danger  of  Germaiqr 

triumphant.     There  will  probably  come  a  moment  whca 

the  country  will  rise  as  one  man  and  demand  war.    Bat 

that  time  has  not  yet  come." 

"Guido,  there  is  another  thing."     Frau  Ursula 
highly  embarrassed.     "I  think   I   am  going  to   let  Fnt 
Gottschalk  go." 

"Why?"  Guido  inquired,  giving  no  sign  of  emotioo. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  she  is  pro-German  al- 
though she  vows  she  isn't.    And  there  are  other  reasons.' 

Guido  did  not  inquire  what  these  other  reasons  wert 
He  went  to  the  window  and  drummed  carelessly  against 
the  window  pane. 

Since  the  momentous  night  spent  under  Dr.  Kocni|^s 
roof,  he  had  dexterously  contrived  not  to  be  left  akoe 
with  Ema.  Afternoons,  instead  of  coming  right  hoBK 
from  college,  he  did  his  studying  either  in  the  G>llc|e 
Librar>',  or  at  Stan's  or  Otto's.  If  his  mother  was  oil 
of  an  evening,  he  was  out  also. 

His  avoidance  of  Ema  was  so  pointed,  and  the  coo* 
temptuous  tranquillity  with  which  he  regarded  her  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  she  contrived  to  be  alone  with  him 
was  so  patent  that  expediency  counseled  her  to  be  prudent, 
lest  she  lose  him  forever.  She  did  not  yet  comprehend 
that  he  had  definitely  escaped  from  her  grasp.  She  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  unvanquishable  sensuality  of  the 
race,  more  particularly  of  the  sex.  and  sooner  or  later,  she 
told  herself,  he  would  be  back  at  her  feet.    She  blamed  her* 
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$d{  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  believing  that  she  had 
wooed  him  too  persistently  instead  of  allowing  him  to  do 
the  wooing. 

That  was  the  construction  which  she,  being  a  courtesan 
both  by  habit  and  by  nature,  put  upon  the  shining  armor 
of  inaccessibility  in  which  the  boy  had  sheathed  himself. 
Moments  he  had  of  stress,  of  torment,  of  desire,  of  abject 
physical  misery.  But  the  real  sting  had  gone  out  of  his 
soffering,  and  temptation  lay  slain. 

The  passionate  ardor  of  the  convert,  the  religious  fervor 
of  the  man  who,  having  discovered  his  own  soul,  believes 
he  has  discovered  something  new  when  in  truth  he  has 
discovered  something  imperishably  old,  still  wrapped  him 
around  and  effectively  insulated  him  from  any  advances 
which  the  lady  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  delicately 
making. 

The  sight  of  her  had  become  hateful  to  him,  as  a  re- 
minder of  folly  must  always  be  an  object  of  detestation. 
Bat,  in  his  present  religious  exaltation  he  saw  in  her  con- 
tinued presence  in  his  home,  and  in  the  confidence  and 
affection  with  which  his  mother  treated  her,  his  much- 
merited  punishment.  She,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
his  temptation,  was  also  the  instrument  of  his  expiation. 
His  mother  clamored  for  a  reply. 
Gxnmon  justice,  the  feeling  that  expiation  was  not  ^et 
completed,  and  the  unwritten  code  in  such  matters,  un- 

pcHed  him  to  answer: 
^Don't  you  think  that's  being  a  bit  unfair  to  her,  mother? 

She's  been  of  venr  great  use  to  you,  you  know.    She's  done 

I  lot  of  things  for  vou  that — to  put  the  thing  bluntly — 

money  does  not  pay  for." 
"I  might  give  her  a  handsome  gift  of  money,"  suggested 

Fran  Ursula. 

^  "Yes,  you  might  do  that,  of  course,"  said  Guido,  uneasily. 

"Still,  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair." 
"I'm  surprised  to  see  you  taking  this  stand."    His  mother 

toriv  pounced  on  him.     "I  thought  you  and  she  weren't 

pod  friends  any  more.    Well  ?    What's  happened  ?" 
Tn  what  way?    How  so?"  Guido  parried,  adroitly. 
"You  never  go  out  with  her  any  more." 
"Wdl.  to  be  frank,"  Guido  had  the  grace  to  blush,  for 

be  knew  that  he  was  being  anything  but  frank,  "'the  fact 
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is,  Mother,  I've  been  neglecting  my  own  friends  aham^, 
fully  through  going  about  so  much  with  her/' 

Frau  Ursula  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  dut 
explanation.  She  seemed  more  than  satisfied.  She  seaned 
pleased.  Her  hostility  to  Ema  GottschaUc  seemed  to 
vanish  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  She  acquiesced — seemingiy 
— in  Guido's  decision.  It  would  be  decidedly  unfair  to  dis- 
miss the  poor  gxrl.  She  certainly  had  been  a  *'pearL"  And 
Guido  was  her  own  dear,  sweet,  broad-minded,  noble  bqjr 
to  correct  his  crabbed  old  mother's  selfishly  narrow  notiom 

All  of  which  gave  Guido  to  think.  He  sensed  diat 
there  was  something  behind  Frau  Ursula's  behavior  which, 
at  the  moment,  eluded  his  analysis. 

The  only  fires  in  the  house  were  the  fire  in  the  kitchcs 
range  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  in  the  cellar.  Accord- 
ingly Guido  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  bum  the  Gennaa 
emblem.  He  had  entered  the  kitchen  before  he  noticed 
that  Ema  was  at  the  range,  explaining  it  to  the  new  maid. 
Unpcrceived  by  either  of  the  two  women,  he  left  the 
kitdien  with  the  flag  still  in  his  hand.  He  possessed  the 
rare  virtue  of  not  being  ashamed  to  run  away  fron 
temptation. 

The  bell  rang  and  he  went  to  the  door  to  answer  it 
He  thrust  the  flag  in  his  pocket,  meaning  to  dispose  of  it 
later.  He  opened  the  door  and  admitted  Mrs.  ErdmaQi 
who  looked  somewhat  concerned. 

"Is  your  mother  worse,  dear?"  she  asked,  inclining  hef 
cheek  to  meet  his  kiss.  "The  Doctor  telephoned  me  to 
come  right  here,  without  giving  a  reason.  What  has  hap* 
pened?"  , 

"Oh,  Mother's  all  right,"  said  Guido.  "But  she  an* 
your  German  'barbarian'  have  quarreled."  ^ 

"Ah,  you  must  not  call  my  F'rank  that,  not  even  in  fun- 

"Forgive  me." 

"About  what  did  they  quarrel?" 

"The  'Lusitania.' " 

Mrs.  Erdman  became  very  grave. 

"I  almost  quarreled  with  him  myself  about  that  Is^ 
night,"  she  said.  "I  was  quite  angry.  He  did  not  lo^ 
his  temper,  but  kept  trumping  up  argument  after  argif 
ment  until  I  was  wild  with  indignation." 

••And *' 
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"Well,  I  wouldn't  make  up.  Then  he  said  he  had  a  night 
call  and  went  out  at  eleven  and  never  came  home  until 
breakfast.     But  he  had  slept.     At  a  hotel." 

"And  then  you  made  up?" 

"Of  course." 

"How?' 

"Now  you  are  impertinent,  sir."  But  in  spite  of  her 
rebuke  she  was  laughing.  "Do  you  know,  Guy,  it  was 
awfully  nice  of  him  to  'phone  me  about  coming  here, 
wasn't  it?  He  wanted  me  to  come  before  I  knew  of  the 
quarrel,  so  that  I  would  not  be  placed  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  remain  away  out  of  loyalty  for  him. 
Now  wasn't  that  dear  of  him?" 

"Adorable,"  said  Guido,  using  the  feminine  adjective 
with  purposive  mischievousness.  Mrs.  Erdman  gave  him 
a  withering  look. 

"I  believe,"  said  Guido,  "you  are  still  in  love  with  your 
husband." 

"Quite  foolishly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Erdman  coolly.  "Only," 
she  added  wistfully,  "I  wish  he  would  come  around  in  the 
little  matter  of  the  War." 

Both  became  grave.  There  was  no  need  for  Dr.  Erd- 
man's  wife  to  sing  Dr.  Erdman's  praises.  The  entire  town 
rang  of  his  kindness,  and  his  generosity,  and  his  general 
fineness  of  character.  His  attitude  on  the  War  was  in- 
comprehensible to  those  who  recognized  the  intrinsic  un- 
morality  of  Germany.  But  the  fact  that  his  attitude  was  in- 
credible made  the  incredibility  of  the  entire  German  nation 
credible.  This  Guido  had  told  himself  over  and  over.  It 
sounded  like  a  paradox  but  it  was  the  solemn  truth.  If 
people  like  Dr.  Erdman,  and  the  Baumgartens,  and  the 
Foersters  and  dozens  of  others  who  were  good  and  kind 
and  honest  in  every  relation  of  life,  were  taking  this  pre- 
posterous stand,  confounding  truth  with  soulless  logic,  and 
sophistry  with  argument,  it  became  conceivable  Siat  the 
German  people  were  back  of  their  government  after  all, 
contrary  to  the  amiable  belief  held  by  Grossvater  Geddes 
in  common  with  the  American  President. 

Mrs.  Erdman  went  to  Frau  Ursula's  room,  and  Guido 
ran  off  to  pay  a  brief  call  on  Janet,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  the  Sundav  evening  on  which  Wesendonck  had 
distinguished  himself.     He  wanted  to  talk  Wesendonck 
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over  with  Janet.    These  two  derived  the  utmost  sttisfic- 
tion  in  comparing  impressions,  especially  war  impresskmi 

But  they  did  not  exchange  impressions  on  the  War  thtf 
day.  The  door  was  opened  immediately  in  answer  to 
Guido's  summons,  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the  entiit 
family  assembled  in  the  hall.  Janet  was  crying,  and  so 
was  Mrs.  Geddes.  From  the  rrofessor's  hand  fluttered 
an  open  letter.  The  envelope  had  dropped  to  the  floor,  wd 
Guido  recognized  the  Canadian  postage  stamp. 

*'Cecil?"  Guido  demanded,  with  a  sickening  contractioB 
of  the  heart. 

The  Professor  nodded. 

"Is  he "  Guido  demanded  again,  and  again  the  Pro- 
fessor nodded. 

Cecil  had  been  gassed.  Gas  was  still  so  new  a  weapos 
that  the  English  and  Canadian  troops  were  not  fol^ 
equipped  with  gas  masks,  and  Cecil,  with  hundreds  of  to 
comrades,  had  succumbed — had  died  slowly,  writhing  oat 
his  life  in  agony  unutterable. 

Cecil  dead !  Guido  could  not  fathom  it.  He  reded  boot 
dazed  and  sick.  Cecil  dead !  He  had  thought  often  of 
his  English  friend,  picturing  him  in  jeopardy,  and  he  hid 
lain  awake  nights,  thinking  of  Cecil,  and  trying  to  visuaKit 
the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  life  in  the  trenches,  the 
horror  of  a  man's  first  over-the-top  experience,  the  greater 
horror  of  seeing  the  bodies  of  the  fallen — some  dead  and 
some  wounded — lying  about  in  all  sorts  of  fantasticaDj 
twisted  and  gruesome  positions.  He  had  needed  to  tff 
hard  to  realize  the  discomfort  and  the  grotesque  horror. 
But  somehow  he  had  always  thought  more  of  the  wft.  \ 
and  the  uncleanness,  and  the  vermin,  and  the  unpalatabk 
food,  and  the  lack  of  bathing  facilities,  than  he  had  thougtt 
of  the  danger. 

He  had  never  distinctly  realized  that  Cecil  might  actually 
be  killed. 

And  now  Cecil  was  dead,  Cecil  with  his  fine  brain,  ii^ 
splendid  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  had  been  snuflfei^ 
out  as  a  candle  may  be  snuffed  out  by  the  withdrawal  ot 
oxygen. 

Cecil  dead!  Cecil  a  victim  of  this  new  horror  that  tb^ 
Huns  had  unloosed  upon  the  world.  It  was  the  first  tim^ 
that  Guido  had  applied  the  opprobrious  term  to  the  Ger* 
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mans.  He  had  never  before  been  able  to  brinfj  himself 
to  use  it.  Some  obscure  emotion,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  accurately  to  dissect,  had  kept  the  word  from  his  lips. 
Now,  goaded  into  an  anger  rendered  doubly  terrible  by 
die  sense  of  his  impotence,  he  used  the  word  with  con- 
•ckms  deliberation,  with  an  energy  which  was  the  tangible 
token  of  the  deadly  corrosiveness  of  the  rage  which  was 
sweeping  through  him. 

•*Huns,"  he  said  again,  pronouncing  the  word  as  if  it 
were  a  lash  which  he  was  wielding.  "Huns,  boches. 
Huns." 

He  remembered  one  of  Wesendonck's  dissertations. 

••Only  the  English,"  he  had  said,  "insult  their  enemies. 

No  other  nation  deigns  to  invent  contumelious  names  for 

its    foes.     Witness   the   English   lies   about   the   so-called 

Bdgian  atrocities.     Witness  the  word  'Hun'  now  applied 

to   the   Germans."     And   he   "explained"   that   the  word 

Tiun"  had  been  applied  by  the  English  to  the  French 

dnring  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  he  ascribed  the  original 

ose  of  the  word  in  its  odious  significance  to  Thackeray. 

Goido  had  called  his  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that 

die  Kaiser,  in  one  of  his  innumerable  tactless  speeches, 

kad  charged  his  troops,  when  at  war,  to  emulate  the  Huns, 

to  show  neither  clemency  nor  mercy,  thus  to  transform 

themselves  into  the  scourges  of  God.    Then  Wesendonck 

lad  beccmie  angry,  and  had  demanded  to  be  told  the  occa- 

Mo  on  which  the  Kaiser  was  "alleged"  to  have  uttered 

tnch  ridiculous  sentiments.     Guido  had  not  been  able  to 

wppiy  the  exact  date,  whereupon  Wesendonck  had  assured 

Goulo,  none  too  politely,  that  he  was  "as  usual,  misin- 

bnoed."     Hb  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  he 

ittisted,  was  the  correct  one.    But  when  Guido  asked  for 

diapter  and  verse,  Wesendonck  had  flustered  and  blustered 

nd  told  him  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 

br,  as  everybody  knew  who  knew  anything  at  all,  the 

tan  had  originated  with  Thackeray. 

And,  remembering  all  this,  Guido,  with  increased  fervor, 
•id: 
"Htrns,  boches,  Huns." 

Re  heard  Otto's  whistle  behind  him.  His  first  impulse 
ttt  to  ignore  the  signal  and  proceed  on  his  way.    He  was 
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only  a  few  doors  from  home.  He  walked  another  st^ 
or  two.    Then  he  turned  and  waited  for  Otto. 

'Cecil's  dead,"  he  said,  when  Otto  reached  him. 

'Oh,  I  am  sorry,  I  am  truly  sorry,"  Otto  cried. 

'You'll  be  more  sorry  when  you  hear  how  he  died," 
said  Guido,  with  scathing  scorn.  '*They  gassed  hinL 
Murderous  fiends!" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Otto's  head,  but  he  said  nothiof. 
After  a  pause,  he  said: 

"Cecil  was  such  a  fine  chap.  It's  dreadful  to  think  of  him 
as  dead." 

"They  gassed  him,"  Guido  repeated.  And  then,  as  Otto 
did  not  reply,  he  demanded: 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 

"Yes,"  Otto  said,  very  quietly.  "I  heard.  War  is  wliit 
Sherman  said  it  was.  It  ought  never,  never  to  be  al- 
lowed." 

"Why,  then,  did  the  Germans  start  this  war?**  Guido 
cried.  "If  honorable  war  is  what  Sherman  said  it  ii*as» 
then  language  is  inadequate  to  describe  war  when  waged 
by  an  enemy  as  dishonorable  and  dastardly  as  the  Gc^ 


mans." 


Otto  bit  his  lip.  He  said  nothing,  and  Guido's  wrath 
grew  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  friend's  self-control.  He  H'anted 
to  hurt  Otto,  to  make  him  squirm,  to  drag  from  him  I 
murmur  of  dissent  and  of  anger.  Strange  per\-ersions  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  caprblc.  Guido  had  loved  Ced 
well,  but,  when  the  la<t  was  said.  Otto,  errant  though  hf 
was,  was  dearer  to  Guido  than  all  his  other  friends  com- 
bined, was  dear  to  him  with  the  singular  closeness  which 
inheres  in  friendships  formed  at  a  tender  age. 

And  yet  here  he  was,  tryinjj  in  every  pr)ssible  way  to 
pick  a  guarrel  with  Otto.  Anijer  is  l)lin<l.  But  it  was  not 
so  blind  as  to  prevent  Guido  from  perceiving  the  pettiness 
of  what  he  was  doing.  He  perceived  it.  And  yet  he  per* 
severed  in  his  endeavor  to  make  Otto  angry. 

He  had  thnist  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  hi* 
fingers  encountered  the  silken  touch  of  the  (icrman  fla^ 
which  his  mother  h:i<l  a^^kod  him  to  burn.  He  pulled  i* 
forth  and  shcM)k  it  in  Otto's  face. 

"I  was  to  bum  this,"  he  said,  "hut  clean  tire  is  too  goo^ 
for  so  dishonest  a  rag."    With  that  he  threw  the  oblong 
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silk  upon  the  pavement  and  scraped  his  feet  over  it  until 
it  was  soiled  and  torn. 

"So,"  he  said,  "so." 

Otto's  face  had  turned  blood-red.  His  neck  seemed  to 
swell  and  expand.  For  one  moment  the  thought  occurred 
to  Guido  that  Otto  might  kill  him,  so  terrible  was  the  anger 
mirrored  in  his  friend's  eyes.  And  those  herculean  hands 
could  have  choked  Guido  to  death  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell.  The  thrill  of  anticipation  which  trembled  through 
Guido  was,  strange  to  tell,  pleasurable. 

Suddenly  Otto  went  dead-white.  He  said,  with  enormous 
gentleness : 

"I  think,  Guido,  the  shock  of  Cecil's  death  has  left  yoti 
unwell.    You  are  at  your  own  door.    So  I  will  leave  you." 

Guido  watched  the  retreating  figure  of  his  friend  with 
mingled  emotions.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  death 
might  come  as  swiftly  to  Otto  as  it  had  come  to  Cecil. 
A  burning  house,  an  automobile  running  wild,  a  collision 
of  street  cars — there  were  a  hundred  and  one  ways  in 
which  a  man,  living  in  a  civilized  community,  might  be 
done  to  death  as  expeditiously  as  Cecil  had  been  done  to 
death  on  the  battlefield. 

"Otto,"  he  shouted,  "Otto!"  And  he  ran  wildly  down 
the  street  after  his  friend. 

He  had  to  call  thrice  before  Otto  heard  him  and  turned. 

He  was  panting  heavily  when  he  reached  Otto  who 
had  walked  back  to  meet  him. 

"Otto,"  he  said,  "I've  been  a  beast.    Forgive  me." 

"Never  mind,  Guido.  You're  fearfully  upset.  It's  no 
wonder.     When  a  fellow  loses  his  best  friend " 

"Not  my  best  friend,  Otto " 

Otto  understood.  He  put  out  his  big,  brawny,  hairy 
paw  and  clasped  Guido's  slender  white  hand  in  a  clutch 
that  made  Guido  wince. 

"Try  not  to  grieve  too  much,"  he  said.  "Try.  He  met 
death  honorably,  like  the  brave  fellow  he  was.  Somehow, 
Guido,  a  fellow  cannot  help  feeling  that  that  is  the  finest 
way  to  die — in  battle." 

Guido  let  himself  in  with  his  key  very  quietly.  He 
wanted  to  slink  away  to  his  own  room  and  lock  the  door 
and  cry  to  his  heart's  content.  Most  particularly  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  his  mother.    He  did  not  intend  to  tell  her 
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of  Cecil's  death  until  she  had  entirely  recovered.    Em 
he  had  entirely  forgotten. 

But  his  mother  had  changed  into  a  rose-colored  silk  to- 
gown,  in  which  she  looked  particularly  handsome,  and  was 
awaiting  him  in  the  parlor.  She  called  to  him.  He  made 
an  effort  to  check  the  emotion  which  was  making  the 
chords  of  his  throat  rigid,  and  walked  into  the  room  with 
a  smile — a  somewhat  vacant  and  foolish  smile— on  his  lipi 

Frau  Ursula  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him  m 
he  was  free  to  go  to  his  room  almost  immediately.  He 
locked  the  door  as  he  had  planned,  but  now  the  tears  that 
previously  had  clouded  his  eyes  and  the  sobs  that  had  ton 
at  his  throat  would  not  come. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  morris  chair.  He  felt  flaccid 
and  limp.  Also  he  felt  horribly  ashamed.  He  had  behaved 
disgustingly.  No  other  friend  but  Otto  would  have  lor^ 
given  such  behavior  so  quickly,  so  kindlily.  Then  the 
small,  gentle  face  of  Cecil  with  its  features  of  girlish 
refinement  rose  before  his  mental  eye,  and  his  shame  in- 
ceased.  How  Cecil  would  have  hated  to  witness  such  a 
scene  as  he  had  made.  He  had  degraded  not  only  himself 
but  the  memory  of  the  friend  for  whom  he  was  gricvinf 
when  he  had  behaved  so  outrageously. 

He  reddened.  He  was  alone  in  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
but  he  reddened  as  if  all  the  world  had  been  there  to  sec. 
He  felt  too  ashamed  for  words.  He  felt  that  he  had  de- 
based himself  to  a  quite  unbelievable  degree. 

"It's  my  German  blood,"  he  thought,  bitterly.  "It's  the 
streak  of  German  in  me."  And  then  he  p)crceived  the 
utter  unfairness  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  charge. 
Otto,  who  was  German  racially  and  pro-German  politically, 
had  displayed  an  admirable  self-restraint  and  forbearance 
in  spite  of  the  indecent  verbal  assaults  leveled  against  him. 

And  Cecil  was  dead.    What  a  way  to  mourn  for  a  friendl 

m 

Guido,  in  retrospection,  touched  the  lowest   rung  of  the 
ladder  of  self-loathing  and  self-abasement. 

Another  thought  occurred  to  him.  Barely  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  since  his  regeneration.  And  Cecil  had  died— ' 
when?  Tos^ibly  at  the  ver>'  time  that  he,  Guido,  who  was 
living  the  soft,  secure  life  of  ease  and  plenty,  was  submit- 
ting to  the  caresses  of  a  courtesan.  The  thought  maddened 
him.    He  strove  to  recall  the  date  of  Cecil's  death  as  stated 
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m  the  Canadian  letter.  He  referred  to  his  calendar  and 
found  to  his  unutterable  relief  that  the  date  of  Cecil's  death 
coincided  with  the  date  of  the  night  which  he  had  spent  at 
Dr.  Koenig's. 

Was  there,  then,  something  more  in  telepathy  than  any- 
one dreamed  of?  Had  he — subconsciously — felt  that  his 
friend  was  dying,  and  had  the  subconscious  emotion  ob- 
jectified itself  in  his  spiritual  regeneration? 

Was  this  the  reason  why  some  pure  souls  had  to  die 
joting,  life  barely  tasted,  to  save  souls  less  innocent  and 
weaker  than  themselves  from  sin? 

H  that  was  so  then  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  had  yet 
mother  significance! 

The  thought  fascinated  him.  He  strode  through  the 
room  with  mighty  strides.  And  suddenly,  when  his  mood 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  exaltation,  there  flashed  upon 
turn  the  recollection  of  his  behavior  to  Otto  and  again  he 
writhed  in  shame  and  disgust. 

"I,"  he  said,  "I,  Guido  von  Estritz,  who  can  evolve  such 
splendid  and  fine  thoughts,  who  can  conquer  myself  where 
Kg  issues  of  morality  are  concerned,  am  the  same  Guido 
von  Estritz  who  did  that  disgusting  thing!" 

Shame  overcame  him  anew.  He  thought  he  would  never 
Bvt  down  the  recollection  of  his  conduct  that  afternoon. 
He  had  throughout,  in  arguing  about  the  War,  tried 
honestly  to  concede  that  the  German  sympathizers  were, 
at  least,  entitled  to  a  hearing.  That  they  loved  their  na- 
tional emblem  was  as  natural  as  that  Americans  loved 
Old  Glory.  And  there  were  good  Germans,  lots  of  them, 
00  matter  what  anyone  enraged  beyond  the  bounds  of 
'^^son  by  the  unspeakable  deeds  of  the  German  Army 
o»ight  contend  to  the  contrary.  And  all  these  honest 
People,  every  innocent  German  man,  woman  and  child,  alt 
tl*  great  Germans  whom  he  loved  and  reverenced — 
ScUler,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Beethoven,  Wagner— all  this  vast 
host  of  raod  and  kindly  and  noble  souls  he  had  spumed 
*rf  insulted  when  he  had  defiled  the  German  flag. 

He  hated  himself.     He  hated  himself  with  a  bitterness 
^•Ijidi  he  had  never  felt  toward  any  living  being  before. 
.  "It's  the  dreadful  mixture  in  me,"  he  said,  "the  dreadful 
ntemational  hodge-podge.     I  acted  like  a  mongrel.     Like 
^    Intserable  street  cur.     That's  how  I  acted," 
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After  a  little  while  he  said : 

"I  must  be  patient  with  myself.  I  am  not  realtv  bad 
I  must  learn  to  be  patient  when  this  queer,  mad  feUow  lo 
whom  I  am  bound  goes  on  a  rampage." 

A  great  peace  descended  upon  him.  And  now  he  was 
able  to  abandon  himself  to  thoughts  of  Cecil  unhindered 
and  unobscured  by  self -contemplation  and  self-abascmeot 

Suddenly  he  rose  and  found  his  copy  of  the  Book  of 
G)mmon  Prayer.  He  turned  to  the  Service  of  the  Dead, 
and  this  he  read  through,  slowly,  from  banning  to  end. 
It  was  the  only  thine  he  could  think  of  doing  in  the  waf 
of  paying  the  friend  who  situnbered  on  French  soil,  the 
proper  obsequies. 


CHAPTER  III 

n^R  the  first  time  since  her  indisposition,  Frau  Ursula 
V  came  to  the  table  that  evening.  The  new  maid,  who 
lid  never  waited  on  the  table  before  and  therefore  had 
»>  be  taught,  had  been  a  providential  factor  in  destroying 
be  solitude  which  would  otherwise  have  placed  Guido  at 
the  mercy  of  Ema's  machinations.  Nevertheless  he  was 
devoutly  thankful  to  see  his  mother  back  in  her  accustomed 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

He  was  silent  and  ate  little,  but  his  preoccupation  with 
Cecil's  death  did  not  blind  him  to  the  curious  excitement 
which  swayed  Frau  Ursula.  He  had  been  at  loss,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  explain  this  excitement  His  mother's 
Qoarrel  with  Dr.  Erdman  did  not  entirely  account  for  it. 
rnu  Ursula  was  now  in  a  very  amiable,  talkative  frame 
of  mind,  and  she  was  excessively  affable  to  Ema,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Guido  noted  with  some  perplexity.  His 
iDother  had  intended  discharging  her  Stuetse  that  very 
afternoon  without  adequate  reason,  so  far  as  Guido  could 
pther,  and  apparently  had  been  restrained  from  doing  so 
wily  by  his  intervention.  Frau  Ursula  was  not  a  capri- 
^5  woman.  She  was  impulsive  at  times,  but  her  im- 
pulsiveness was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  thoroughly  good 
^^oman's  admirable  and  dependable  scheme  of  living  and 
of  life.  ^ 

Guido,  thus,  was  frankly  puzzled,  and  his  perplexity 
•or  the  moment  pushed  his  grief  for  Cecil  into  the  back- 
Pound  In  consequence  he  did  not  exercise  the  conscious 
fontrol  over  his  emotions  which  he  had  practiced  earlier 
«  the  evening.  Thus  he  exposed  himself  to  a  renewed 
^'tack  of  his  grief — for  grief,  while  in  virgin  bloom,  like 
fvery  other  emotion,  will  not  be  gainsaid  or  denied. 
^  Suddenly,  while  they  were  discussing  an  indifferent  sub- 
jw,  he  remembered  Cecil.  Immediately  he  lost  the  thread 
of  the  conversation,  and,  with  disconcerting  abruptness, 
stopped  talking. 
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Grief,  having  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  left  him  powerless 
to  defend  himself.  The  tears  which  he  had  chcdced  bade 
in  the  afternoon  rose  spontaneously  now.  His  mother 
questioned  him  so  that,  after  all,  he  was  forced  to  tdl 
her  about  Cecil. 

Frau  Ursula  was  greatly  shocked  and  withdrew  to  her 
room  immediately  after  supper.  Ema  was  in  the  Idtdm 
superintending  the  maid.  Guido  was  reading,  but  gave 
the  printed  page  only  a  half-hearted  attention,  and 
presently  he  withdrew  even  that  moiety  of  interest  from 
the  book  and  sat  staring  before  him  with  unseeing  eyes. 
He  had  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  Ema  GottschiallL 
He  was  thinking  about  and  wondering,  as  we  are  all  prone 
to  do  when  the  sense  of  personal  bereavement  has  sharp- 
ened and  pointed  our  spiritual  faculties  and  yearnings,  just 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  Great  Beyond.  .  .  . 

Ema  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment.  From  the 
gloom  that  lay  athwart  his  face  it  was  easy  enough  for 
her  to  read  what  was  passing  in  his  soul.  She  went  and 
stood  beside  him. 

"Poor  boy,"  she  said,  "poor  boy,  you  are  sufferin|. 
Would  that  I  could  suffer  for  you."  And  she  stroked  his 
hair  and  gently  laid  her  fingers  against  his  brow. 

In  later  years,  he  was  always  horribly  ashamed  of  what 
had  happened  next,  almost  as  much  ashamed  as  of  the 
blatant  display  which  he  had  made  of  himself  in  the  street 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  two  occurrences,  taken  together, 
stamped  him  as  a  hopeless  vulgarian.  So,  for  years,  ia 
foolish  exaggeration,  he  thought  in  vain  repining  of  spirit 

This  is  what  happened. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  almost  up- 
setting the  lady  in  his  haste  to  withdraw  himself  from 
her  embrace.     Then,  almost  viciously,  he  exclaimed: 

"Woman,  have  you  no  heart  at  all ?  No  decency?  Leave 
me  alone,  won't  you?  Do  you  not  yet  realize  that  I  don*t 
want  anything  to  do  with  you  ?" 

Erna  shrank  back,  blank  amazement,  mingled  with  fright, 
showing  in  her  face.  Guido  turned  to  stalk  magnificently 
from  the  room  and  stood  frozen  to  the  spot.  Frau  Ursida 
was  standing  on  the  threshold. 

She  smiled  quite  pleasantly,  but  there  was  an  ominous 
glitter  in  her  eyes. 
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"It  seems.  Kebe  Ema,"  she  said,  "that  you  and  I  must 
have  a  little  heart  to  heart  talk.  Will  you  come  to  my 
room,  if  you  please." 

Ema  Gottschalk  laughed  defiantly. 

"It's  not  necessary,"  she  said.  "I've  had  enough  of 
this  household.  You  people  make  me  sick  with  your  smug 
respectability.  That  Muttersoehnchen  of  yours!  Pah! 
I  snap  my  fingers  at  such  a  Waschlappen, 

*'Now  you  know  what  I  think  of  you,"  she  said,  turning 
to  Guido,  and,  lest  there  be  any  mistake,  she  repeated  her 
opinion  of  him.  He  was  a  "wash-rag,"  a  "mother's  pet," 
he  was  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings.  He  was  a 
jelly-fish,  a  canting  hypocrite  and  a  simpleton.  Odd  words 
for  a  voice  that  held  in  its  compass  the  beauty  and  the 
sonorousness  of  church-bells  to  pronounce.  Odd  senti- 
ments for  a  madonna-visaged  woman  to  entertain. 

She  walked  from  the  room,  head  held  very  erect,  draw- 
ing back  her  skirts  as  she  brushed  past  Frau  Ursula,  as 
if  contamination  one  way  or  the  other  lurked  in  haphazard 
contact  of  garments. 

Left  alone  with  Guido,  Frau  Ursula,  shaken  with  sudden 
anger,  said: 

"Solch'  infame  Person!* 

The  "anfamous  person,"  hearing  this,  came  back. 

"Ill  thank  you  not  to  call  me  names  to  my  face,"  she 
said,  with  a  sort  of  royal  magnificence.  "What  you  and 
your  ilk  sav  behind  my  back  doesn't  bother  me  in  the 
least.  I'm  leaving  your  house  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
things  packed.     Ill   send  the  expressman   for   them  to- 


morrow.' 


"Very  well,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  "I  will  have  your  check 
ready  for  you." 

"For  bow  long  a  time?" 

"For  the  full  month,  of  course." 

'*Three  months  would  hardly  indemnify  me  for  what 
Tve  pot  up  with  in  this  house,"  Ema  said 

"Verv  weD,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  "I  will  pay  you  three 
months    salary." 

"In  addition  to  the  current  month?" 

''In  addition  to  the  current  month." 

"Send  it  to  my  room.     Good-bye,"  said  Guido's  erst- 
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while  temptress,  and  blew  him  a  Idss.  'Tou  are  a  pnttf 
boy,"  she  said,  "but  you  arc  a  fool." 

It  was  the  last  thing  she  said  to  him.  A  hateful  sccac; 
he  reflected  with  something  like  regret,  to  place  a  period 
to  his  first  love-affair.  And,  such  is  the  weakness  and  the 
volatility  of  the  human  heart — for  five  minutes  he  experi- 
enced a  violent  nostalgia  for  the  moments  of  bliss  whidi 
he  owed  her. 

She  packed  her  things  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Barely  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  front  door  closed 
upon  her. 

Frau  Ursula  had  sat  in  silence  until  Ema  was  out  of 
the  house.  She  went  to  the  parlor  window  to  convince 
herself  that  her  Stuetze  was  really  gone. 

"So,"  she  said,  when  she  came  back  into  the  dining-room. 
She  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Guido's  heart  sank.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  afraid  to  face  his  mother. 

"Whatever  harm's  done  is  done,"  said  Frau  Ursula.  "I 
demand  no  confession.  I  ask  no  questions.  I  make  no 
statement.  One  thing  only  I  am  going  to  say — ^you  had 
a  very  narrow  escape." 

Guido  breathed  more  freely. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  "the  real 
danger  was  over  a  fortnight  ago.  The  night  I  remained 
away  from  home — I  never  told  you — I  was  at  Dr.  Koenig's 
all  night.  I  had  to  have  it  out  with  myself.  I  don*t  p^^ 
tend  that  I  am  wholly  innocent " 

His  voice  broke.  He  could  not  think  of  anything  else 
to  say.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  words  were  opeo 
to  misconstruction. 

Fully  a  minute  elapsed  before  Frau  Ursula  spoke. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  it  had  to  come.  I  hoped— 
I  suppose  ever)'  mother  hof>es — that  my  boy  was  going  to 
be  different  from  other  men.  But  Nature,  I  dare  say,  wiD 
not  be  thwarted." 

More  from  her  manner  than  from  her  words  Guido 
realized,  with  a  scorching  sense  of  the  monumental  in- 
justice of  the  thing,  that  his  mother  believed  him  deepiT 
committed  to  the  scarlet  sin.  He  was  so  overcome  wim 
the  shock  of  this  realization  that,  for  the  longest  time,  he 
could  find  neither  words  nor  voice  in  which  to  protest. 

His  mother  regarded  him  fixedly  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
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become  a  stranger.  She  looked  him  over  carefully,  his 
face,  eyes,  hair,  hands,  the  very  fit  of  his  clothes  were 
scrutinized  by  her  appraisingly.  And  he  stood  silent  and 
sullen,  hot  and  angry,  and  woefully,  impotently  silent  under 
her  gaze. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  are  a  very  good-iookmg 
boy.  No  wonder  the  women  are  mad  about  you.  And 
rich.     Oh,  how  I  wish  you  had  been  a  girl." 

It  was  the  most  cruel  thing  she  had  ever  said  to  him. 
The  most  cruel  thing  she  could  possibly  have  said.  It 
was  an  indictment  of  his  personality,  a  denial  of  his  right 
to  be  himself,  a  pronouncement  that  his  very  existence 
was  futile  and  vain. 

The  hot,  angry  tears  of  mortification  stood  in  the  young 
man's  eyes. 

And  suddenly  he  recovered  his  voice  and  his  power  of 
speech. 
^Mother,  it's  not  as  bad  as  you  think.     My  word  of 

honor " 

"Supposing  we  leave  your  'honor'  out  of  this,  Guido." 
"But,  Mother,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth." 
"I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  told  me  anything.    You 
don't  call  a  statement  negativing  my  thoughts  telUng  me 
something,  do  you?" 

"Mother,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  something " 

**!  beg  your  pardon,"  she  rejoined,  frostily  polite. 
Humiliation  overcame  him.     He  threw  himself  into  a 
duir,  and,  in  spite  of  his  shame  in  his  lack  of  self-control, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  his  tears.     Slowly,  sporadically, 
angrily,  they  trickled  down  his  cheeks. 

^'Guido,  mein  Herzensjunge,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart. 
She  was  a  bad,  wicked  woman  and  you  were  a  mere  child. 
Tbe  shame  of  it — the  shame  of  it." 
He  stayed  his  tears  to  indulge  in  furious  denial. 
"It's  not  as  bad  as  you  think,"  he  shouted.  "I'm  telling 
yoo  the  truth."  And  he  particularized  his  denial,  as  best 
Ik  might,  choosing  his  words  stumblingly,  blunderingly. 
He  had  never  spoken  less  eloquently,  yet  he  hoped  that  he 
^^  convincing  his  mother  of  his  mnocence.  But  thou^ 
^  soothed  him,  and  stroked  his  hair,  and  called  him  her 
<kv,  dear  boy,  he  could  see  by  the  wounded  look  in  her 
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eyes  that  she  still  believed  him  guilty  of  the  siii  which  he 
had  striven  so  desperately  to  avoid 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  persuade  yoo  that 
I  am  telling  you  the  truth/'  he  said,  finally.  **Vye  nefcr 
told  you  a  lie.  And  I  never  shall.  And  I  repeat  once 
more — I  am  innocent.  If  you  want  to  know  what  savd 
me — well,  it  was "  he  stopped  short,  a  new,  shy  em- 
barrassment in  his  manner.     "Christ  saved  me/'  he  said 

This  avowal  was  made  so  abruptly  that  Frau  Ursula  did 
not  at  once  grasp  its  full  import.  She  stared  at  him  in  mate 
amazement.  When,  finally,  the  significance  of  his  revdatioo 
dawned  upon  her,  she  exclaimed,  joyously : 

"And  are  you  going  to  join  my  church?  Arc  you  going 
to  be  a  Lutheran?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  join  any  church.  At 
least  not  for  the  present.  Perhaps  never.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  sectarian  to  believe  in  Christ." 

"But  you  do  believe — in  Christ?" 

"With  all  my  heart/'  he  replied,  and  wondered  whether 
he  had  been  guiltv  of  an  untruth  or  an  insincerity  in 
saying  that,  since  his  mother  would  probably  attach  a  sig* 
nificance  to  the  phrase  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
convey. 

"Ah!"  Frau  Ursula  exclaimed,  her  face  radiant  with 
joy,  "then  you  are  telling  me  the  truth." 

She  produced  a  note  in  Mauser's  hand  and  flourished 
it  before  Guide's  eyes. 

"From  your  father,"  she  said,  forgetting  in  her  per- 
turbation that  Ilauser's  role  as  Guido's  father  had  ksQg 
since  become  obsolete. 

"It  was  very  decent  of  him/'  she  said.  "He  has  no 
reason  to  love  you."  And  she  was  so  overcome  by  the 
recollection  of  Hauler's  generosity  that  she  fell  to  re-read- 
ing the  letter,  the  nature  of  which  Guido  had  yet  to  learn, 
and  which,  truth  to  tell,  she  had  read  so  often  before  that 
she  could  have  repeated  it  verbatim  without  making  a 
sinjirle  mi «! take. 

The  phrase,  "he  has  no  reason  to  love  vou,"  made  Gakb 
smart  anew.  Ordinarily  no  hurt  wouln  have  accrued  to 
it,  but,  juxtapf>^ed  to  Frau  Ursula's  earlier  phrase,  "How 
I  wish  you  had  been  a  girl,"  the  latter  phrase  assumed  the 
bitter  significance  of  a  recrimination.    With  overwhdouqf 
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poipiancy  Guido  became  aware  suddenly  tfiat,  after  all, 
Frau  Ursula  was  not  his  mother,  that  he  was  not  her 
child.  She  would  have  preferred  a  daughter  to  a  son, 
and  as  he  was  not  her  own  flesh  and  blood  she  might  have 
chosen  the  sex  of  the  adopted  child  upon  which  she  had 
lavished  such  a  world  of  sacrificing  mother-love.  Why, 
then,  had  she  not  chosen  a  girl?  Out  of  pity.  And  what 
return  had  that  adopted  son,  that  foundling  for  whom 
she  had  made  a  home  in  her  heart,  made  her?  He  had 
brought  about  a  rupture  between  herself  and  her  husband 
whom,  unaccountably,  she  still  loved. 

Guido's  self-appraisement  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
acrid  bitterness.  His  life  was  a  failure,  a  bleak,  dismal 
failure.  What  had  he  done  so  far?  Destroyed  his  mother's 
happiness,  ruined  his  step- father's  life,  kissed  a  courtesan 
and  outrafi;ed  the  decencies  in  his  behavior  toward  his 
best  friend. 

Frau  Ursuia,  having  concluded  her  hundredth  perusal 
of  Hauser's  letter,  laid  it  upon  the  table.  She  was  dis- 
solved in  tears. 

The  story  which  the  letter  told  was  an  unsavory  one, 
and  now  that  she  was  convinced  of  Guido's  fundamental 
innocence,  she  told  it  to  him  in  briefest  outline.  The 
Gottschalks  were  professional  blackmailers.  The  woman's 
part  of  the  game  was  to  entice  young  men  who  had  wealthy 
parents  to  some  lair  where  she  allowed  her  husband  to 
discover  her  with  her  lover.  One  of  the  unfortunate  fathers 
who  had  doled  out  a  small  fortune  in  blackmail  to  these 
two  harpies  was  a  friend  of  Hauser,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
profound  disgust,  had  taken  Hauser  into  his  confidence. 
Hauser  had  made  inquiries,  and  by  putting  two  and  two 
together  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tluit  the  woman 
whom  his  wife  was  harboring  was  the  identical  adventnrcsc 
He  had  written  his  wife  at  once. 

Frau  Ursula,  having  finished  her  nradi  expurgated  tale, 
rdapscd  into  silence.  She  was  not  unhappy,  as  Goido  orjold 
tee.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  holding  an  imaginafy  in- 
tcnriew  with  someone  from  which  she  derived  considefaMe 
comfort  and  entertainment,  for  her  facial  expression  tm- 
derwent  the  rapid  changes  characteristic  of  a  ptrwo  ^ok- 
'  in  an  animated  conversation. 

watched  her  widi  livdy  interest    It  was  c»fy  v# 
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see  she  had  entirely  forgotten  his  presence.     He  leaned 
over  and  touched  her  hand. 

"Mother/'  he  said,  gently,  "you  love  him  still,  and  it 
was  awfully  decent  of  him  to  write  you,  for,  as  you  saj, 
he  has  no  reason  to  love  me.  He  showed  rare  magnanimiqr. 
God  knows  I've  regretted  my  conduct  bitterly.  Bitterly. 
What  can  I  do  to  undo  the  mischief  for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible? Mother,  he  has  given  you  a  new  token  of  hb 
love  in  writing  you — will  you  allow  me  to  go  and  see 
him " 

Immediately  Frau  Ursula  stiffened. 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"No,  I  do  not  forget,"  said  Guido.  "It  was  an  unjust 
suspicion,  of  course.  But,  Mother,  just  now  you  suspected 
me  of  the  same  thing,  and  I  bear  you  no  ill-will  for  the 
injustice  you  did  me.    So  there  you  are." 

Frau  Ursula  stared  at  Guido  in  unfeigned  amazemcot 

"Is  it  possible,"  she  said  at  last,  "is  it  possible  that  you  do 

not  perceive  the  difference?     My  dear  boy "  and  she 

explained  to  him  the  double  standard  of  morality  as  it 
obtains  throughout  the  entire  world. 

It  was  Guido's  turn  to  be  shocked.  He  remembered 
Dr.  Koenig's  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  evening  whidi 
had  marked  a  turning-point  in  his  relations  with  Ema. 
The  Doctor,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  uttered  a  lot  of 
insincere  views  because  he  feared  to  alienate  the  boy's 
confidence  by  presenting  an  inflexible,  harsh  moralitj. 
Guido  had  wondered  a  little  at  the  laxness  of  the  old  man's 
views.  In  part,  at  least,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
double  stancard,  they  had  been  genuine  enough,  atthoofh 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Koenig  had  ever  availed  himsdf 
of  the  leniency  toward  his  own  sex  which  he  preached. 

Guido  was  outraged.  He  was  very  young,  and  very 
enthusiastic  and  he  was  very  thoroughgoingly  under  the 
still,  sweet  influence  of  that  recently  discovered  Something 
which  he  was  not  quite  certain  whether  to  call  5^oul,  or 
Religion,  or  Christ.  He  had  not  discussed  that  experience 
with  anyone.  He  could  not  have  discussed  it  with  anyone. 
It  was  too  recent.  Not  even  with  Frau  Ursula.  Least  of 
all,  perhaps,  with  her. 

For,  like  most  men  and  women  who  captiously  observe 
the  manual  of  their  own  religious  faith,  Frau  Ursula  con* 
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,__.  with  denominationalism,  and  was  sus- 
iraicifalc  convk^fm  ihat  her  brand  of  belief 
was  ttie'only  one  which  could  possibly  attract  the  wor- 
shiper who  was  both  sincere  and  intelligenL  Guido  was 
perfectly  aware  of  this  little  peculiarity  of  his  mother. 
He  ihrank  with  mimosa-like  sensitiveness  from  the  mere 
idea  of  icfling  her  of  bis  religious  experience— both  for  her 
sake  and  for  his  own. 

That  expcrietKe  mtist  remain  shrined  in  hts  holy  of 
boties  until — perchance  at  another's  need — he  would  see  6t 
to  take  it  out  of  the  casket  where  it  reposed. 

But,  in  the  light  of  that  experience,  he  was  inexpressibly 
shocked,  pained  and  outraged  by  all  Prau  Ursula  said. 
She  said  many  things,  the  son  of  thing  good  women  say 
and  believe  only  too  often  about  the  eternal  difference  in 
Ae  Deed  of  the  two  sexes,  the  fundamental  difTcrence  in 
die  functioa  of  the  two  sexes,  the  uncurb;ible  passions  of 
the  one  wx.  and  the  serene,  untroubled  moral  tenor  of  the 
csaeoauiani  sex. 

Goido  showed  his  respect  for  his  mother  in  not  be- 
bevicf  that  she  believed  all  she  said  she  believed.  She 
inveighed  monstrously  against  the  unnamable  sisterhood. 
She  showed  no  mercy  in  her  judgment  of  the  sisterhood's 
poverty -whipped,  circumstance-hounded  members.  But  she 
ewnerated  compleieiy  the  pleasure-loving,  lascivious 
btptbefhood.  Man's  physical  necessity  was  the  magic 
ftmst  which  whiiewash«]  man :  woman's  colder  passions 
were  the  sign -manual  of  her  damnation. 

The  phrase,  "physical  necessity"  brought  to  Guide's  mind 
•.hat  other  phrase  which  one  saw  bandied  to  and  fro  coti- 
rlntnUy  in  the  papers  now-a-days,  "military  necessity."  The 
l«y  pOMCSted  an  incisively  logical  mind  which  moved  on 
ibe  pbne  of  the  bicher  logic,  and,  scorning  mere  platitudes, 
drfwed  deep  into  the  hidden  roots  of  things.  If  "miHiary 
neccMtty"  was  not  a  tenable  argument,  as  of  course  it  was 
not,  why  should  "physical  necessity"  be  tenable?  Or.  if  it 
WIS,  why  condone  in  man  what  is  irrevocably  condcrmied 
in  woman?  For  he  did  not  believe  that  all  women  were 
coW.  He  knew  better.  Ema— he  dismissed  her  as  an  un- 
»onhy  example — but  good  women,  pure  women,  excellent 
■tMDen  were  not  all  as  cold  as  his  molher  would  liave  had 
hin  bdieve.     For  that  matter,  there  was  bis  mother  her- 
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self.  He  had  seen  her,  when  under  Hauser's  spell,  is 
vibrant  and  tense  with  emotion  as  any  man  might  hive 
been. 

Ratiocination  took  a  bold  leap  forward  It  was  ridicolovs 
to  believe  that  for  one  wrong  thing  done  a  man  must  be 
eternally  damned.  It  was  equally  ridiculous  to  fancy  that 
a  woman  should  be  so  punished. 

He  recalled  Dobronov's  expression,  "It  is  the  universal 
temptation."  Dobronov,  it  is  true,  had  used  the  expres* 
sion  as  applying  to  his  own  sex  only.  But  Dobronov  hid 
probably  been  actuated  in  deleting  the  fair  sex  from  the 
dissertation  by  that  deep-rooted  courtesy  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  actions  and  thoughts. 

Guido  came  to  a  sharp  conclusion.  Women  were  so 
ashamed  of  the  universal  temptation,  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  themselves,  that  sooner  than  admit  its  presence  and  its 
power,  they,  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  and  in  good  faidi, 
preferred  to  picture  the  woman  who  had  gone  wrong  as 
an  unimaginably  black  monster,  partitioned  off  from  the 
rest  of  her  sex  by  insurmountable,  natural  barriers,  sooner 
than  admit  the  existence  of  certain  emotions  in  themselves^ 

He  drew  a  further  deduction  from  his  conclusion. 

There  were  good  women,  no  doubt,  who  were  quite  as 
much  disgusted  with  the  orthodox  view  of  their  sisters  in 
this  matter  as  he  was.  It  was  conceivable  that  some 
women  were  rebels  by  nature,  and  that  their  rebelliousness 
took  the  form  of  a  contemptuous  fling  at  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  marriage.  Or,  there  might  be  other  reasons,  finer 
reasons He  could  not  imagine  what  these  finer  rea- 
sons might  be,  but  he  felt  sure  that  they  existed. 

Although  his  passions  were  swift  and  strong — as  they 
were  bound  to  be  since  his  sensibilities  were  keen  and  htt 
appreciation  of  beauty,  wheresover  found,  quite  phcnome- 
nai — yet  there  was  in  him  nothing  of  the  sensualist,  is 
has  been  remarked  before,  and  therefore  he  was  tempera* 
mentally  incapable  of  getting  the  viewpoint  of  the  average 
male,  to  whom  female  virtue  is  a  material  asset.  And  be 
had  in  him  nothing  of  the  smug  Pharisee  who,  having 
narrowlv  esca]>ed  the  scarlet  pitfall,  spends  his  days  ana 
nights  thereafter  in  lashing  and  slashing  at  iniquity.  His 
own  narrow  escape  had  made  him  humble,  not  proud,  bid 
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made  him  compassionate,  not  hard  So  that  he  could  not 
have  reached  any  other  conclusion  than  he  did. 

Frau  Ursula  would  have  rambled  on  interminably  on  the 
fruitful  subject,  but  Guido  presently  caught  her  up  sharply. 

*'There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  say  in  defense  of 
your  husband,*'  he  said.  "Mutterchen,  if  I  had  been  your 
own  child  you  could  not  possibly  have  lavished  a  greater 
wealth  of  love  upon  me  than  you  did.  I  believe  that's 
unusual  in  women.  Isn't  it?  Well,  your  husband  saw  the 
daily  wonder  of  your  love,  and  seeing  it,  it  may  have  been 
hard  for  him  to  believe  that  I  was  die  child  of  die  widow 
of  a  passing  acquaintance  of  yours.  There's  an  element  of 
grandeur  in  the  love  you  gave  a  poor  waif  like  myself  which 
the  ordinary  mind,  I  imagine,  cannot  understand." 

Guido  was  too  kind  to  add  that,  if  she  had  ever  given 
utterance  to  the  wish  that  he,  Guido,  had  been  a  girl  in- 
stead of  a  boy,  in  Mauser's  hearing,  Mauser's  theory  that 
be  was  not  an  adopted  child,  would  have  received  further 
justification.  Never  had  Frau  Ursula  said  anything  to 
Guido  that  rankled  as  that  did. 

Frau  Ursula  was  greatly  troubled.  Her  conscience  was 
not  quite  easv  because  invariably,  in  speaking  of  Guido  to 
Hauser,  she  had  suppressed  her  true  motive  for  the  adop- 
tion.   To  hide  her  confusion  she  said,  a  little  sharply : 

**I  really  do  not  see  why  you  are  taking  my  husband's 
part  against  me." 

**Do  you  call  it  taking  his  part  when  I  accuse  him  of 
possessing  an  ordinary  mind?" 

"Ah,  1)^1,  I  am  too  tired  to  argue  with  you."  And  she 
went  off  to  bed. 

For  fully  a  week  after  this  episode  Frau  Ursula  ran 
eagerly  to  die  door  when  the  postman  rang  the  bell,  in- 
s^d  of  allowing  the  maid  to  bring  in  the  letters.  Guido 
guessed  that  she  had  written  to  thank  Hauser  for  his  good 
offices,  and  was  hoping  for  another  letter  from  him.  But 
no  letter  came.  At  the  end  of  a  week's  time  the  old  inertia 
bad  settled  upon  her,  and  her  eyes  wore  the  wounded, 
troubled  look  which  they  had  worn  so  lonr. 

And  as  Dr.  Erdman,  who,  of  course,  haa  been  taken  back 
intD  Frau  Ursula's  good  graces,  pronounced  her  entirely 
out  of  danger  of  a  nervous  collapse,  she  again  plunged 
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into  Red  Cross  work  with  the  abandon  and  toergf  of  a 
woman  who  has  a  vital  hurt  to  hide. 

After  that  a  strange  change  came  into  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  Guido  and  his  mother. 

Until  that  evening  when  Ema  was  unmasked,  he  had 
thought  his  mother  the  most  perfect  of  created  beingi 
His  long  talk  with  her  that  evening  had  revealed  her  u 
being  neither  as  infallible  in  judgment  nor  as  broadly  kind 
as  he  had  thought  her  to  be.  Moreover,  he  considered  that 
her  attitude  toward  Hauser  was  strangely  unforgiving  and 
unreasonable.  The  insult  Hauser  had  offered  her  did  not 
seem  as  black  as  it  had  once  seemed,  and  Guido  thought  that 
his  mother  should  have  swallowed  her  pride  and  approached 
Hauser  with  a  reconciliation  in  mind. 

Instead  of  the  superwoman  he  had  believed  his  mother 
to  be  he  had  discovered  a  flesh-and-blood  woman  with  manjr 
minor  imperfections  which  were  making  the  road  hard 
and  rough  for  her,  as  minor  imperfections  of  characttf 
have  a  habit  of  doing.  And  yet  he  loved  her  not  one  wMt 
the  less.  Her  narrow  religious  outlook,  her  differential 
sex- valuation  of  purity,  her  incredible  obstinacy  where 
Hauser  was  concerned,  were  after  all  only  so  many  ullb^ 
coming  veils  through  which  the  kernel  of  her  true  sdt 
which  was  honest  and  loyal  and  true  and — where  she  ap- 
proved— kind,  showed  as  clearly  as  if  the  disfiguring  veus 
which  shrouded  her  were  sheerest  spiritual  gossamer. 

Guido  felt  for  her  an  increased  tenderness.  Fonncrhr 
he  had  looked  to  her  for  advice  and  guidance.  Now,  sud- 
denly, he  felt  that  he  was  stronger,  more  reasonable  and 
broader  than  she,  and  that  it  behooved  him  to  gloss  o«f 
her  little  peculiarities  whenever  they  threatened  to  assume 
a  sharp  edge,  to  protect  her,  to  humor  her,  to  give  her 
comfort  and  moral  support. 

This  unobtrusive  assumption  of  moral  responsibility  was 
the  first-fruit  of  self -conquest. 

There  was  a  very  subtle,  a  very  delicate  change  in  his 
manner  of  speaking  with  her  after  this.  She  was  too  en- 
grossed in  the  renewal  of  her  unhappiness  to  perceive  it 
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YOUTH  is  the  season  of  egoism,  meaning  by  egoism 
not  selfishness,  which  is  always  a  pertinacious,  cold- 
blooded sort  of  a  business,  but  that  healthy  expansiveness 
of  personality  that  leads  to  extreme  absorption  in  self 
during  the  temporary  process  of  adjustment  to  the  comr 
plex  environment  that  ensheathes  human  existence. 

Guido  had  his  modictun  of  youthful  egoism,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  he  owed  Dr.  Koenig  an  elucidation 
of  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  had  sent  him, 
Gnido,  scurrying  to  the  old  man  for  a  night's  lodging  upon 
a  certain  evening. 

When,  one  day,  the  two  met  in  the  street  by  chance, 
the  old  man  stopped  the  young. 

^'Wdl,"  he  said,  ''when  are  you  coming  in  for  another 
qoasi-religious  talk?" 

**rm  afraid  what  I  have  to  say  would  not  please  you/' 
Guido  responded. 

**You  are  going  to  turn  Lutheran?*' 

"'No/'  s^d  Guido,  smiling. 

•Then  what?" 

Gnido  laughed  outright 

**!  have  no  desire  at  the  moment  to  embrace  any  par- 
ticiilar  so-called  religious  faith,"  he  said.  "One  thing  be- 
came clear  to  me  the  night  I  spent  at  your  house.  The 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  is  more  than  mere  rela- 
tivity.   It  is  an  elemental,  a  fundamental,  a  spirittial  fact." 

^'Does  that  mean  that  you  believe  that  the  soul  is  a 
separate  entity?" 

"My  entire  belief,"  said  Guido,  "is  comprised  in  the  state- 
ment I  made  iust  now." 

That  belief,  my  dear  boy,  necessitated  a  legion  of  other 
beliefs.  In  admitting  that  a  supernatural  agency  influences 
banian  life,  you  open  the  door  to  all  the  fanatic  rigmarole 
with  which  unscrupulous  priests  have  sought  to  keep  hu- 
nanity  in  mental  bondage. 
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Guido  thought  a  moment,  and  then  made  the  ami  ring 
answer : 

"You  accuse  me  of  believing  that  a  supernatural  agenqr 
influences  human  life.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistalmn,  jroa 
yourself  believe,  with  Spencer,  that  Matter  and  Spirit  are 
two  faces  of  the  same  Unknowable  Reality.  In  admitting 
the  existence  of  Spirit,  sir,  you,  too,  are  opening  the  door 
to  all  sorts  of  fantastic  beliefs." 

''That  is  nonsense,  that  is  utter  nonsense,"  shouted  the 
Doctor  swinging  his  cane  about  quite  angrily.  "The  Un- 
knowable Reality  may  be  something  quite  different  from 
either  spirit  or  matter,  if  by  spirit  you  mean  soul.  And 
even  if  there  is  a  Spiritual  Essence,  a  Divine  Essence,  I 
unequivocally  deny  that  we  miserable  worms,  whose  entire 
knowledge  is  necessarily  a  relative  knowledge,  can  know 
anything  whatever  of  absolute  morality.  It  is  asinine  to 
pretend  that  we  can." 

"What  you  believe  is,"  said  Guido,  "that  our  sense  of 
morality  has  been  slowly  built  up  through  long  centuries 
as  a  matter  of  pure  expediency.    Is  that  so?" 

"Exactly.  That  belief  is  scientific  and  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  evolution." 

"I  do  not  see  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  in  the  least 
invalidated  by  the  belief  in  the  Indwelling  Light.  On  the 
contrar}',  the  theory  of  evolution  and  evolution  itself  arc 
greatly  furthered  by  it.  In  what  other  way  can  we  explain 
the  motive  power  of  evolution,  the  interstitial  force,  the 
invisible  energy  which  has  helped  man  to  rise  from  lowly 
beginnings  in  an  ever  swiftly  ascending  scale  to  his  present 
splendid  heights?  Without  a  belief  in  the  spiritual  and 
moral  forces  of  the  Universe,  I  really  do  not  see  how  yoa 
can  account  for  the  insistently  upward  current  of  evolu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Koenig  glared  at  the  boy  in  silence.  A  prodigious 
emotion  seemed  to  agitate  him.  Suddenly,  without  having 
spoken,  he  turned,  ejaculated  a  few  unintelligible  words 
and  made  off  rapidly,  wildly  and  noisily  chastising  the 
sidewalk  with  his  cane  as  he  walked  away. 

The  old  man  was  incredibly  stirred.  He  had,  as  we 
know,  hoped  with  a  hope  which  in  his  innermost  heart 
he  pronounced  ridiculous,  that  this  boy,  who  was  so  oddly 
fathere<l  and  mothered,  would  corroborate  his  own  beliefs 
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by  arriving  at  them  without  any  active  guidance.  The 
views  which  had  suddenly  cropped  out  in  Guido  did  not 
in  the  least  coincide  with  the  beliefs  which  Dr.  Koenig  had 
thought  the  boy  would  embrace.  They  were,  indeed,  stag- 
geringlv  different 

Dr.  Koenig  was  a  Prussian  by  birth.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Puritans  of  Europe  lived  in  Prussia,  odd  as  that 
may  seem  to  us  who  have  witnessed  the  happenings  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Dr.  Koenig  was 
derived  from  this  stock.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
Bible,  and  he  loved  the  Scriptures,  a  circtmistance  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  his  repudiation  of  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  in  an  anthropomorphic  deity. 

Now,  out  of  the  welter  of  his  mind,  one  sentenoe  from 
the  Bible  sprang  flamelike  into  acute  consciousness : 

"For  I  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill." 

What  if  the  meaning  of  that  were  to  be  reversed : 

"For  I  come  not  to  fulfill  but  to  destroy." 

What  if  fulfillment  and  destruction  were  complementary 
one  of  the  other,  were  the  concave  and  convex  surfaces  of 
the  underlying  reality  mirrored  or  reflected  by  the  contigu- 
ocis  spiritual  experience  of  the  race ! 

Was  it  possible  that  the  world  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  religious  experience — that  agnosticism  and  monism 
and  Spencerism  were  to  be  consigned  to  the  dust-heap  of 
by-gone  days  along  with  the  other  worn-out  heterodoxes 
and  heresies  ? 

Guido,  having  watched  the  Doctor  walk  off,  turned  to 
walk  off  in  the  opposite  direction  and  unexpectedly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Yomanato. 

*'I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  for  you  here,"  said  the 
Japanese  quietly. 

**!  had  a  rather  spirited  conversation  just  now/'  said 
Goido. 

The  Japanese  siud  nothing. 

"We  were  discussing  rdigion,"  Guido  continued,  and 
again  Yomanato  remaiiMd  silent.  It  did  not  occur  to  Guido 
tbat  Japanese  etiquette  might  forbid  the  young  man  to 
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ask  a  direct  question.  He  knew  Yonmnato  fairiy  wdl  \j 
this  time  and  yet  these  inscrutable  silences  of  bis  oppressed 
Guido  as  much  as  they  had  done  on  the  first  day  of  their 
acquaintance.    He  said,  impetuously : 

"I  would  give  a  good  d^  to  know  what  is  passing  m 
that  head  of  yours/' 

"If  you  really  wish  to  know/'  the  Japanese  retorted 
pleasantly,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  tell/' 

**I  wish  you  would/' 

"I  was  wondering  why  white  men  get  to  quarreling  so 
easily  when  the  subject  of  religion  comes  up/ 

'Wdl/'  said  Guido,  laughing,  "I  suppose  we  do.** 

1  did  not  know  what  you  were  talking  about,"  said 
Yomanato,  "for  I  stood  far  enough  away  not  to  hear  what 
you  were  saying,  yet  close  enough  to  have  jiu-jitsued  the 
old  gentleman  if  he  had  attempted  to  beat  you  with  that 
stout  cane  of  his/' 

Guido  was  so  amused  by  this  suggestion  that  he  burst 
out  laughing. 

"It  was  awfully  good  of  you,  Yomanato,"  said  Guldo» 
"but  old  Dr.  Koenig  would  not  hurt  a  fly/' 

Guido  was  bound  for  Stan's  house,  where  class  matters 
were  to  be  discussed  that  afternoon.  Invitations  had  been 
issued  promiscuously,  but  Yomanato,  of  course,  had  not 
been  invited.  Guido  felt  considerable  embarrassment,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  invite  Yomanato  to  come  in  with  hiro^ 
a  situation  which  created  in  Guido  a  feeling  akin  to  re* 
morse  for  his  enforced  insincerity. 

"Well/'  Stan  greeted  him,  "I  thought  you  were  going  to 
bring  that  yellow  gink  in  here  with  you." 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  Yomanato  the  injustice  to  ha^ 
asked  him  in,"  Guido  responded,  coolly. 

"Done  him  the  injustice — well,  of  all  nerve/'  said  Staiw 
laughing. 

"Not  at  all/'  Guido  retorted.  "You  would  have  had  the 
decency,  I  suppose,  not  to  throw  him  out,  but  you  wookl 
have  made  him  feel  in  some  way  or  other  that  he  waso^ 
wanted/* 

"Well.  I  should  smile,"  said  Dalton.  "Just  watch  us. 
We  would  have  friz  him  out.    Yellow  ain't  a  moral  shade." 

"Oh,  close  your  trap,"  said  Guido,  resorting  to  slang  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis. 
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"I  move  wc  get  down  to  business/'  said  Otto.  "I  can't 
stay  over  half  an  hour." 

••Great  people  the  Japs,"  said  Dalton«  "I  understand 
that  they  Ttg^rd  the  serving  of  tea  and  the  arranging  of 
flowers  as  real  arts.    It  is  to  lau^" 

'*Tobins  and  McGuire  ain't  here  yet,  so  Al  and  Guy 
can  go  on  bickering  a  little  longer/'  said  Stan. 

**I  don't  want  to  bicker  particularly/'  said  Guido. 

"Nor  I/'  said  Dalton.  "I  only  began  to  bicker  with 
Guy  for  the  conunon  good." 

**How  d'ye  make  that  out?"  Stan  tipped  back  his  chair 
and  placed  his  feet  aninst  the  mantle  while  he  luxuriously 
inhaled  the  breath  of  a  diabolical  smelling  pipe. 

''Well,  if  I  keep  Guy  busy  defending  Japan,  he  and 
Otto  can't  get  all  het  up  about  the  War." 

The  remark  was  an  unfortunate  one,  for  both  Guido  and 
Otto  chose  to  construe  it  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge.  In  less  than  a  minute  they  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  usual  fray. 

"You  bonehead,"  Stan  said  to  Dalton,  "I've  a  great  mind 
to  lick  you  for  this."  Then,  turning  to  the  others,  he  said: 
''Look  here,  boys,  you  had  better  stop  right  off  before 
either  of  you  get  any  madder." 

But  the  comparative  degree  of  "mad"  had  long  since 
been  passed.  Both  Guido  and  Otto  were  far  too  angry 
by  this  time  to  be  amenable  to  the  well-meant  intervention 
of  a  mutual  friend  Otto,  as  ustial,  was  telling  the  wildest 
yams  about  England's  turpitude.  Finding  3iat  humane 
Americans  of  German  extraction  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  the  untruths  which  Germany  was  circulating  about 
England,  the  German  prc^gandist  had  latterly  begun  to 
coin  tales  of  England  s  mveterate  hatred  for  America, 
which  was  being  disseminated  consciously  by  Germany's 
paid  tools,  unconsciously  b^  pitiful  dupes  like  Otto. 

Guido  angrily  denied  this  latest  calumny.  He  pointed 
oat  to  Otto  that  many  of  England's  most  brilliant  writers 
were  and  are  avowed  admirers  of  America.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett had  rendered  America  an  amazingly  brilliant  tribute 
which  occupied  an  entire  voltune.  Mr.  Wells  ever  showed 
a  great  partiality  for  America  and  Americans.  Trevelyan, 
in  his  classic  work,  "The  American  Revolution,"  showed 
an  equal  liking  and  respect  for  America.    Sir  Oman  Doyle 
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aUowed  his  Sherlock  Hoknes  to  say  some  vefy  pretty  doop 
about  the  common  destiny  of  the  two  great  Angk>-Sa3Goa 
nations,  and  Macaula^,  to  cite  at  least  one  colossus  of  Iqr* 
gone  davs,  in  reviewmg  "Southe/s  Colloquies,^*  said  tluit 
it  was  inconceivable  that  a  man  of  his  sensibility  and 
imagination  should  look  without  pleasure  and  natiooal 
pride  on  the  vigorous  youth  of  a  great  people,  whose  veiiis 
are  filled  with  our  blood,  whose  minds  are  nourished  with 
our  literature,  and  on  whom  is  entailed  the  high  inheritance 
of  our  civilization,  our  freedom  and  our  glory." 

Otto,  as  usual,  became  furious  when  confronted  widi 
cold  facts  which  cut  like  a  scythe  through  the  cobwebs  of 
vicious  fancy  which  the  Germans  and  the  German-Ameri* 
cans  were  so  busily  spinning.  He  became  very  abosirt 
Never  had  his  vituperation  l^en  auite  so  coarse.  He  said 
many  unpleasant  things  in  English,  and  finally  burst  into 
sulphurous  German: 

"Deine  Speichelleckerei  ist  gerade  su  ekelerregend." 

Dalton  and  Stan  did  not  understand,  of  course,  tat 
Guido,  white  with  anger  at  being  called  a  spittle-lickcr, 
said,  curtly: 

"You've  gone  too  far.  Otto.  I've  stood  a  whole  lot  from 
you.  But  this  is  too  much.  I  shall  never  speak  to  joo 
again." 

Without  waiting  to  make  his  farewells  to  the  othen» 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room.    Stan  came  pounding  after  him. 

"I  say,  Guy,  I'm  awfully  sorry — ^though  of  course  I 
don't  know  what  Otto  said.  Come  on  back.  You  laiow 
you'll  make  it  up  with  Otto  sooner  or  later.  So  why  not 
now?" 

•*ril  never  make  it  up  with  Otto,"  said  Guido,  of 
plosivcly.  "I'm  through  with  Otto.  Absolutely.  Ixrt* 
vocably.    I'm  sick  of  his— oh,  good-bye." 

Guido  took  a  three-mile  tramp  to  assuage  his  fury.  On 
his  way  home  he  met  Janet,  who  persuaded  him  to  run  ill 
for  a  minute  and  see  her  mother.  Mrs.  Geddes  bad  not 
been  quite  well  for  some  time.  The  shock  of  Cecil's  death 
had  aggravated  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

The  Professor  and  his  wife  were  cosily  ensconced  in  his 
study.  It  was  a  cool  evening.  The  gas  logs  were  burning; 
the  shades  and  portieres  were  drawn,  and  the  tea-wagon 
was  standing  close  to  hand.     Janet's  parents  were  sitting 
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in  front  of  the  fire,  watchinir  the  leaping  flames  and  the 
'  tmin^  wood,  writhing  and  contorting  itself  into  the  most 

|it25t>c  shapes  of  bird  and  beast. 

"Ask  Guioo  to  have  some  tea,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes. 

knd  there  are  some  delicious  smalt  cakes.    You  may  have 
luring  for  more  milk,  because  I  had  cambric  tea." 
^jutdo,"   uud    the    Professor,    "which    do   you   prefer, 

^iah  Breakfast  or  cambric  tea?" 
TAt  this  Janet  burst  out  laughing,  and  Mrs.  Geddes 
«Buled  indulgently  at  her  big  b<^>y's  nonsense,  but  poor  Guide 
bcome  woefully  embarrassed.  He  saw  that  some  joke 
was  afoot  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  and 
he  was  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  shame  by  having  to 
avow  his  ignorance  as  lo  the  nature  of  cambric  tea.  It 
happeaed  to  him  quite  frequently  thai  he  did  not  under- 
stuid  jocularities  of  the  Professor  or  Janel  because  of 
*omc  colloquialism  or  facetious  locution,  of  which  he  did 
not  ktww  the  ti>eaning. 

Janet  cx|^ned  her  father's  little  joke  and  rang  for  more 
millt. 

"My  wife  is  going  to  ask  you  for  dinner  next  Sunday, 
G«bdo.'*  the  Professor  resumed.  He  was  in  one  of  his 
fcna-nbchievous,  semi-whimsical  moods,  and  Guido  sensed 
*aoic  new  nonsense  "Herr  Wesendondc  is  coming  and  t 
Inow  yoa  eofoy  him  as  much  as  we  do." 

"Speak  for  yourself.  Professor,"  said  his  wife.  "If  you 
invite  Mr.  Wesendonck  for  dinner  next  Sunday  you  will 
have  to  entertain  him  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant  I  won't 
have  him  at  my  ubie  again." 

"Why  not?"  the  Professor  demanded,  with  his  most 
magnificcntty  tnoocent  look.  "His  table  manners  are  ex- 
ceflenL" 

"Now.  Daddy,  you  are  being  naughty,"  said  Janet,  and 
to  chastise  her  parent,  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 

"He's  been  very  naughty  all  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Geddes.  smiling  broadly,  as  if  she  particularly  enjoyed  her 
buband's  capcn. 

"My  exccilent  spouse,"  said  the  Professor,  "do  you  really 
ad  truly  forbid  me  to  invite  Mr.  Wesendonck  to  dine  at 
pmr  board  r' 

"Yon  are,  of  course,  free  to  ask  whom  you  wish,"  said 
Ur«.  Geddes,  "nMR  really,  Ned,  after  that  creature's  dis- 
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gusting  bdiavior  to  3rour  dear  old  fatfaer-^e's  your  iadicr, 
you  know,  and  not  mine — I  say  it  is  unfilial  in  jroti,  to  uj 
the  least,  to  ask  him  here  again." 

"Now,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  the  Profesaor. 
"Was  it  the  creature's  behavior  to  my  father,  or  mv  father's 
behavior  to  the  creature,  that  pained  you?  I  thought  it 
was  my  sire  who  made  all  the  personal  remarks." 

"Daddy,  you  are  being  very,  very  naughty,"  said  Janc^ 
and  Mrs.  Geddes  exclaimed: 

"Really,  Professor,  you  are  going  too  far." 

"Afy  dear,  my  dear,"  said  the  Professor,  contritdy,  T 
ask  you  to  be  logical.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  vn 
dear  old  father  who  said  venomous  things  to  Wesendoiia 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  Not  that  I  blamed  my 
father.  I  thanked  him  for  it.  In  words.  Afterwards. 
You  see,  I  could  not  have  called  our  guest  to  order  is 
sharply  as  my  father  did,  who  because  of  his  age  and  his 
lovaoleness  and  his  quaintness  is  quite  a  privileged  dbar- 
acter." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  subject  your  father  to  furdier 
annoyance?"  Mrs.  Geddes  asked,  and  Janet  who  was  curling 
her  father's  hair  around  her  fingers,  whispered: 

"Daddykins,  dear  old  Granddaddy  was  terribly  upset  the 
other  day,  you  know,  and  never  even  finished  his  first  por- 
tion of  goose,  although  he  usually  has  two  helpings  of  iL*" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  Professor,  matching  the  fingers 
of  either  hand :  "Your  Granddaddy  is  going  away  for  a 
few  days  over  Sunday  and  so  he  won't  be  here  to  be  an* 
noyed  by  the  Gryphon." 

Janet  crowed  with  delight. 

"Or  is  the  creature  a  Dodo?"  the  Professor  tnqmre^ 
with  mock  seriousness,  "or  a  Tove,  or  a  Borograve  ?" 

"Ned!"  expostulated  Mrs.  (xeddes,  but  Janet,  clingiof 
to  her  father,  cried: 

"Well  have  him  in  for  a  tea-party  and  111  cry:  *Ot[ 
with  his  head.'    That  will  suit  Mother.    Mother,  won't  it?* 

"Guido,  did  you  ever  hear  two  grown  people  talk  such 
a  string  of  nonsense?"  Mrs.  Geddes  demanded. 

"I  have  never  witnessed  anything  so  delightful  in  my 
life/'  Guido  replied,  sincerely.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  seen  Janet  and  her  father,  when  in  a  sportive 
nKKxl,  play  with  and  around  and  about  some  English  classiCt 
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and  on  snch  occasions  he  could  not  have  said  what  aston- 
tsbed  him  more,  the  Professor's  ahnost  juvenile  vivacity 
or  Janet's  extended  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English 
titerature. 

"Yon  had  to  say  that,  of  course,"  said  Janet,  laughing  at 
Guido  over  her  father's  shoulder. 

*' *By  what  compulsion  must  I?"  Guido  flung  back,  won- 
dering whether  Janet  would  recognize  the  quotation. 

Janet  cried,  appreciatively: 

•*Oh,  goody,  goody!" 

•*I  must  exonerate  myself,"  said  the  Professor.  *'It  was 
aD  Janet's  fault,  Jane,  this  sillv  tra-la-la  in  which  we  have 
been  indulging.  She  spoke  of  the  goose  of  which  my  old 
father  had  less  than  his  share.  That  brought  to  mind 
another  old  man  whose  jaws  were  too  weak  for  anything 
Vaotiiftr  than  suet,  and  yet  he  finished  the  goose  and  the 
beak,  pray  how  did  he  manage  to  do  it?  And  that,  of 
course,  slid  my  mind  off  on  a  siding  which  connected  with 
Ae  rest  of  my  train  of  thought" 

**Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to  invite  Wcsendonck?" 

••I  am,  unless  you  forbid  it' 

••I  forbid— rcJiy,  Ned— 

•"Why  do  you  want  Casimir  over  here  again  ?"  Janet  de- 
manded. 

•^ell,  we  don't  know  we  are  moral  unless  we  are 
tempted  to  commit  an  immoral  act.  We  don't  know  we 
are  patriotic  unless  we  hear  unpatriotic  stuff.  As  I've  told 
you  before,  that  chap  keeps  my  patriotism  keyed  up  to  a 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  He  keeps  my  indigna- 
tion with  Germany  at  a  sizzling  point." 

"Daddy,"  Janet  inquired,  "what's  sizzling  point?" 

''Sizzling  point,"  the  Professor  replied,  gravely,  "is 
exactly  as  many  degrees  above  boiling  point  as  absolute 
«ero  is  below  zero.  He  keeps  my  humanity  furbished  up 
as  brightly  as  a  well-polished  cabasset." 

"Tfoa've  been  reading  about  the  Middle-Age  again," 
Janet  said,  accusingly. 

"And  why  shouldn't  Middle-Age  read  about  the  Middle- 
Ages?"  demanded  the  Professor. 

"I  give  it  up,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
cootcntedly. 

•^dl,"  said  Janet,  "my  humanity,  and  my  patriotism 
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and  my  indignation  are  all  in  first-class  trim  and  tip-top 
working  order.  So  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  hang  aixmnd 
when  die  Gryphon  comes.  Guido,  won't  you  isk  your 
mother  to  invite  me  to  dinner  next  Sundav?" 

The  Professor  appeared  to  be  scandalized 

"My  dear  child!"  he  protested,  and  then,  "Jane,  dor 
you  hear  what  your  daughter  said  just  now?" 

"Of  course  I  heard  it,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  quicldy. 
"  YouVe  brought  her  up.  So  don't  blame  me.  Blame  your- 
self.   Janet,  your  father  seems  displeased  with  you." 

"Daddy,  are  you  displeased  with  me?" 

"My  child,  never." 

Suddenly  they  all  fell  silent,  and  then,  after  a  little  while; 
Janet  said: 

"Here  we  are  all  quite  merry  and  contented  and  poor 
Cecil " 

"We  cannot  bring  him  back  by  weeping  and  lamenting" 
said  Mrs.  Geddes. 

"He  would  not  wish  us  to  be  dull  and  disconsolate," 
remarked  the  Professor. 

"He  was  brave,"  said  Mrs.  Gcddess.  "Never  a  braver 
lad.  Oh,  the  crime  of  it,  the  crime  of  it !"  she  cried,  sud- 
denly, a  strange  fierceness  in  her  usually  diffident  \t)ice. 
"Boys  like  that  to  be  sacrificed "  she  broke  off  sud- 
denly.   Tears  stifled  her  voice. 

lliis  ending  of  his  pleasant  little  visit  did  not  make 
Guido  any  more  kindlily  disposed  toward  Otto.  Could 
Otto  not  have  run  after  him  and  apologized  as  he  fas' 
apologized  to  Otto  on  a  previous  occasion? 

He  went  home  in  a  very  black  frame  of  mind 


CHAPTER  V 

ALL  through  the  spring  a  resohitioD  had  been  growing 
and  <piickening  Gtiido.  He  said  nothing  to  his 
mother,  divintng  opposition,  but  he  took  Professor  Geddes 
into  his  confidence.  Professor  Geddes  approved,  tenta- 
tively. It  was  all  very  well  to  apprentice  himsdf  to  an 
airman  for  the  summer  months,  and  there  was  a  hangar 
(|uite  near  Waldheim  where  a  mechanic  who  was  in 
process  of  becoming  college-bred  would  doubtless  find  em- 
ployment easily  enough.  But  the  Professor  thought — be 
iiras  quite  unwontedly  strenuous  in  making  the  point — that 
Guido  ought  to  complete  hi^  college  course  before  thinking 
seriously  of  becoming  an  airman.  After  all,  we  w^ere  not 
at  war.  The  Professor  had  something  of  the  same  feeling 
as  Stan's  father.  As  neutrals,  he  thought,  it  bdiooved  us 
to  confine  ourselves  to  Red  Cross  work,  and  to  feeding 
Belgium,  and  to  succoring  France.  The  Germans  un- 
dotuitedty  were  bdiaving  very  badly,  but  as  long  as 
America  chose  to  stand  by — and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  country  at  large  did  not  desire  war — the  Professor 
thought  it  was  fairer  and  more  honest  that  America's  sons 
should  not  do  any  actual  fighting. 

And  then  he  ^x>iled  his  lovely  homily  by  injudiciously 
praising  the  son  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  died  while 

flying  in  the  Lafa]rette  Elscradille 

Guido  took  his  courage  in  both  his  hands  and  approached 
his  mother.  She  took  tfie  suggestion  far  more  calmly  than 
be  had  thought  she  would. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  build  up  a  little  first,"  she  said. 
''I  don't  think  they  would  want  vou  as  you  are.    Perhaps 

—two  or  three  years  hence 

''It  may  all  be  over  then/'  said  Guido,  shrewdly  guessing 
tbat  die  was  playing  for  time. 
"'Well.'*  said  r  rau  Ursula,  and  explained  her  position. 
9ie  was.  to  begin  with,  a  very  ardent  A^lsonite.     She      \ 
woQgfat  Mr.  Wilson  quite  magnificently  magnificent    Like       V 
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Guido,  she  thought  the  Violation  of  Belgium  shoiiM  hive 
been  cause  sufficient  for  America  to  declare  war.  But* 
unfortunately,  there  were  all  the  incredible  pro-Gennaiis 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  contingent  which  was  ahnosl 
equally  incredible,  the  persons  who  were  indifferent;  and 
as  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  the  representative  of  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  had,  of  course,  to  take  all  these  widdy 
divergent,  conflicting  currents  of  public  opinion  into  con- 
sideration. She  was  enormously  impressed  by  the  breadth 
which  he  thus  evinced.  She  said  that  in  her  estimatioa 
he  was  the  Third  Great  American,  an  opinion  in  which 
Guido  heartily  concurred.  And — to  cut  a  long  story  short 
— in  the  end  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  of  Watchful  Waiting 
might  be  the  best,  not  only  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  entire  world,  because,  if  we  went  to  war  rij^t  off  it 
would  mean  a  crippling  of  forces  right  here  at  home  aod 
the  crippling  of  our  men  abroad,  and  aJl  that  while  Germany 
was  still  lusty  and  baleful  with  the  fever  of  war.  In  a 
little  while  the  process  of  abrasion,  of  attrition  wouM 
begin.  Then,  if  a  new  foe,  entirely  uncrippled  and  un- 
handicapped  and  free  from  the  dreadful  war  weariness 
which,  in  spite  of  their  marvelous  energy  and  more  than 
heroic  willingness  to  endure  and  to  suffer  was  alreachf 
clutching  at  the  throats  of  the  European  nations — ^if  su^ 
a  foe  with  illimitable  resources  and  man-power  were  to 
be  hurled  at  the  German  forces  at  the  psychological  moment, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  Germany  would  then  be  bound  to 
collapse  utterly. 

This  being  so,  what  not  wait  for  the  psychological 
moment,  when  his — Guido's — life  would  be  worth  probably 
ten  times  as  much  as  at  the  present  moment?  If  he  were 
to  be  killed  like  Cecil — well,  women  had  endured  that  sort 
of  thing  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Her  lip 
trembled  violently  as  she  said  this,  showing  that  her  hero- 
ism was  not  as  tear-proof  as  she  would  have  had  him 
believe. 

Krau  Ursula  won  out,  of  course,  in  the  long  run.  Guido 
promised  that  until  he  was  through  college  or  war  was 
declared  he  would  not  tease  her  alniut  going  to  war;  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  that  as  soon  as  war  should 
be  declared,  she  would  not  oppose  his  going. 
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Henceforth  Frau  Ursula  had  an  additional  worry  to  live 
ith.  She  was  as  loyally  American  and  as  patriotic  a 
woman  as  ever  drew  breath,  and  she  came  of  a  race  in 
whom  love  of  country  and  ea^;er  willingness  to  die  for  it 
if  need  be  are  ingrainedly  native  virtues.  But  patriotism, 
be  it  ever  so  strong,  ever  so  sincere,  ever  so  self-sacrificing, 
does  not  anesthetize  the  throbbing  pain  which  gnaws  at 
a  woman's  heart  when  husband  or  son  are  engaged  in  war's 
shifting  and  truceless  panorama  of  hazards. 

The  poor  woman  had  sporadically  known  a  surcease 
from  her  anxiety  touching  Guido's  Synthetic  Destiny. 
From  long  ndg^borliness  to  it  she  had,  in  a  way,  become 
reconciled  and  even  enamored  of  it,  doubtless  deeming, 
as  others  beside  her  deemed,  that  Guido's  Destiny  would 
eventualize  in  a  specific  for  some  ailment  of  the  race 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  herself.  Now-a-days  she  rarely 
connected  the  Synthesis  with  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  The 
figure  of  Guido's  heroic  but  ill-advised  mother  had  become 
dim  and  shadowy.  Almost  ten  years  had  elapsed  before 
Vasalov's  unexpected  appearance,  and  the  memory  of  him 
also  had  become  phantasmal  and  unreal. 

Then,  as  she  had  all  but  crossed  the  Synthetic  Experi- 
ment off  the  slate  of  life  as  too  tenuous  to  merit  serious 
anxiety,  the  phantasmal  unreality,  from  being  a  negligible 
quantity,  had  suddenly  assumed  new  life  and  vigor  and, 
having  been  disembodied,  re-embodied  itself. 

Vasalov  appeared  at  dusk  one  Sunday  evening.  Frau 
Ursula  was  sitting  in  her  favorite  chair  and  comer,  read- 
ing, when  the  maid  ushered  in  the  visitor. 

Frau  Ursula  did  not  recognize  him  at  once,  which  was 
due  to  the  dim  lig^t,  not  to  any  marked  change  in  his 
appearance.  In  fact,  at  first  glance,  Vasalov  seemed  to 
have  changed  surprisingly  little  in  the  ten  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Frau  Ursula  had  last  seen  him.  His  heavy 
thatch  of  black  hair,  it  is  true,  showed  stray  threads  of 
gray,  eiving  it  the  not  unpleasingly  piebald  appearance  of 
Ae  pdt  of  the  silver  fox,  save  that  die  background  of  the 
fox's  coat  is  light  and  Vasalov's  hair  was  black.  He  was 
slightly  thinner  than  of  old,  and  his  face  was  almost 
cadaverous  in  appearance. 

Of  greater  significance  than  this  slight  toll  levied  bv  time 
upon  bis  physique,  was  the  nervous  change  which  had 
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taken  place  in  him.  He  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  excitement,  in  a  sort  of  hectic  fever  of  the  soul 
which  manifested  itself  in  restless  movements^  in  a  very 
perceptible  uneasiness  and  in  a  ouick,  abrupt,  almost  ex- 
plosive way  of  speaking  which  Frau  Ursula  at  first  set 
down  to  unmannerliness  and  audacity. 

Vasalov  wasted  no  time  in  artistic  preambles  or  literary 
flourishes.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter  which  had  brought  him. 

"I  think  it  advisable/'  he  began,  "to  acquaint  Guido  now 
with  the  strange  events  and  circumstances  surrounding  his 
birth."  Vasalov  always  referred  to  the  pre-natal  pact  be- 
tween Guido's  parents  as  if  some  Scriptural  phenomena, 
such  as  a  splitting  open  of  the  earth,  or  a  vision  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  or  an  emergence  of  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  had  attended  it. 

Frau  Ursula  said,  coldly: 

"He  was  informed  almost  a  year  ago." 

Vasalov  grew  white  with  sudden  emotion. 

"He  was  prematurely  informed,"  he  said. 

"It  was  unavoidable." 

"Unavoidable?    How  so?" 

Frau  Ursula  lapped  herself  about  in  her  finest  of  fine 
airs.  A  coronet  of  strawberry  leaves  could  have  added 
nothing  to  her  chill  dignity. 

"I  had  no  control  over  the  circumstances  which  made  the 
telling  a  matter  of  necessity,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"You  are  not  being  very  explicit,  I  must  say,"  Vasaknr 
rejoined,  in  a  voice  which  held  a  threat,  and  fear  laid  coM 
fingers  against  Frau  Ursula's  heart-strings. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  explicit,"  she  said 
"The  circumstances  referred  to  concerned  myself  only."* 

Vasalov  bowed. 

Frau  Ursula  heard  Guido  enter  the  hall  at  this  moment, 
and  called  to  him  to  come  in. 

Guido,  on  entering  the  room,  experienced  a  curious  sense 
of  having  met  the  stranger  before  some  time  in  the  dim 
past.  The  boy  could  not  have  reconstructed  that  meetinf 
— it  was  one  of  those  hazy,  nebulous  recollections  which 
seem  like  the  echo  of  a  previous  life.  A  secondary  im- 
pression, which  conveyed  to  him  the  startling  sense  that 
there    subsisted    between    himself    and    the    dark,    gaunt 
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stranger  an  extraordinary  resemblance  of  feature,  coloring, 
and  build,  informed  him  of  Vasalov's  identity. 

"Guido,  your  mother's  cousin,  Prince  Vasalov,"  said 
Frau  Ursula  in  a  tone  as  diffident  as  if  Vasalov's  visit 
had  been  of  no  greater  moment  than  the  call  of  a  book 
agent'  or  of  a  stray  afternoon  visitor.  Frau  Ursula's 
manner  further  infuriated  Vasalov.  He  changed  color  and 
his  eyes  flashed. 

This  unconscious  demonstration  of  annoyance  on  Vas- 
alov's  part  had  a  curious  effect.  Vasalov,  angry,  looked 
even  more  like  Guido,  ang^,  than  Vasalov,  unstirred  by 
emotion  looked  like  Guido  in  a  correspondingly  placid  frame 
of  mind.  The  resemblance,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
Vasalov's  perceptions,  suddenly  came  home  to  him,  for 
Guido  was  looking  at  him  with  an3rthing  but  kindly  eyes. 
Vasalov's  anger  subsided. 

"We  are  very  like,  Guido  Guidovich,"  he  said,  in  a 
pleased  tone 

"Physically,  yes,  Prince  Vasalov,"  said  Guido,  in  a  tone 
that  expressed  anjrthing  but  pleasure. 

"And  why,  may  I  ask,  'Prince  Vasalov  ?' "  Vasalov  de- 
manded in  his  new  ecstatic  and  excited  maner.  "You  have 
been  taught  Russian  and  are  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
familiar  form  of  address  among  relatives  and  friends. 
Why,  then,  'Prince  Vasalov?*  For  we  are  related,  as  you 
know." 

"Physically,  ves,"  said  Guido,  in  the  same  quietly  wrath- 
ful tone  as  before. 

"Physically!"  Vasalov  laughed.  "Can  a  relationship  be 
based  on  other  than  physical  ties?" 

"There  are  spiritual  ties,"  Guido  rejoined,  grimly.  "And 
spiritually  no  relationship  exists  between  yourself  and  my 
mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  myself  on  the  other.  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  assassins." 

Vasalov  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  fairly  seethed  with  fury. 
He  writhed  and  g3rrated.  He  fumed.  The  veins  stood  out 
on  his  forehead  like  chords.  Finally  he  spurted  out,  ad- 
dressing Frau  Ursula: 

"This  is  infamous  of  you." 

'Have  a  care,  sir,  have  a  care,"  Guido  cried,  lapsing 
from  German  into  Russian,  and  in  Russian  Vasalov  re- 
plied: 
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"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  Your  nuid 
has  been  poisoned." 

"My  mind  has  not  been  poisoned/'  Giudo  replied.  "My 
foster-mother,  whom  I  consider  n^  only  real  and  true 
mother,  has  sought  with  unparalleled  generosity  to  palliate 
crimes  which,  since  she  herself  is  kind  and  true,  sbe  most 
hold  in  abhorrence.  She  has  sought  to  extenuate  Varvan 
Alexandrovna's  activities  on  the  ground  of  moral,  ecooomic, 
psychological  and  philosophical  necessities.  Only  ^resterday 
she  besought  me  to  temper  the  harshness  of  my  judgment 
But  as  I  feel  I  feel.     I  have  said." 

Vasalov  breathed  furiously  for  a  few  momeats,  as  a 
man  will  who  is  winded  with  fatigue  or  with  anger.  Then, 
in  German,  he  said: 

"I  am  returning  to  Russia.  I  expect  to  communicate 
with  your  mother.  Am  I  to  tell  her,  who  has  languished 
in  solitary  confinement  as  many  years  as  you  are  cud,  that 
her  only  child  spurns  and  rejects  her?" 

"If  you  tell  her  that,"  the  boy  said,  coldly,  "you  will 
be  telling  her  a  truth  in  the  withholding  of  which  I  have 
no  interest." 

Vasalov  grew  livid  with  emotion.  Frau  Ursula,  all  her 
haughtiness  gone,  laid  a  hand  on  Vasalov's  arm,  as  she 
said: 

"He  shall  not  let  vou  go  like  that.  Guido,  you  will 
wish,  I  think,  to  send  your  mother  some  other  message.^ 

Guido  met  Frau  Ursula's  gaze  defiantly!  She  regaroed 
him  rebukingly,  appealingly.  He  said,  after  a  moment,  com- 
pelled into  graciousness  by  her  look : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  have  been  unforgivably  rude 
and  brutal." 

"And  you  retract  your  cruel  words?"  Vasalov  asked. 
quietly. 

"How  can  I,"  Guido  cried.  All  his  anger  was  gone,  and 
the  pained,  wistful  air  which  he  wore  became  him  weD. 
"How  can  I,"  he  repeated.  "I  wish  I  had  not  said  that 
which  I  said,  but  having  said  it  how  can  I  take  my  words 
back?  I  cannot  exculpate  my  mother  in  Russia  as  ny 
American  mother  does.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  even 
think  of  her  with  compassion.  I  have  tried  faithfully  to 
do  at  least  that — and  1  have  failed  signally.  I  am  sorry. 
But  the  truth  is  the  truth." 
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*"!  suppose,"  said  Vasalov,  "it  would  be  entirely  useless 
to  persuade  you  to  come  to  Russia  with  me."  His  spirits 
seoned  greatly  dashed 

"For  what  purpose?"  Guido  demanded 

'nrhere  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  Russia." 

-Work?    What  sort  of  work?" 

'^ork  having  to  do  with  the  freeing  of  Russia." 

"By  assassination?  By  bombing  officials?  No,  Prince 
Vasalov,  I  think  not" 

*'You  misunderstand  me  cruelly,"  said  Vasalov,  speaking 
with  great  earnestness.  "In  Russia  your  Destiny  would  seek 
you  out.  In  coming  with  me  to  Russia  you  would  be 
meeting  it  half-way.  No  influence  of  any  sort  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  you  in  the  performance  of  your 
work,  that  work  for  which  you  were  pre-destined  and 
which  shall  be  done  by  you  in  any  way  or  manner  which 
may  recommend  itself  to  your  judgment." 

Goido  stared  at  Vasalov  in  amazement  Then  his  eyes 
sought  his  mother's  face.     It  was  entirely  non-committal. 

''Now,  in  war-time?"  she  asked  "Why  should  Guido 
go  to  Russia  now?" 

''Because  now,  in  war-time,  we  who  hope  to  free  Russia 
may  accomplish  more  than  in  times  of  peace,  as  we  can 
work  with  less  danfi;er  of  detection,"  Vasalov  replied  Then, 
turning  to  Guido,  he  resumed  his  entreaties.  He  produced 
statistics  tdling  how  many  unfortunates  had  been  banished 
to  Siberia  in  die  last  twenty  years,  and  maps  to  illustrate 
where  they  had  died  or  where  they  were  still  immured. 
He  told  quite  incredible  tales  of  long-sustained  suffering. 
He  submitted  tables  of  figures,  comparing  the  poverty  of 
the  peasants  and  the  extravagance  of  the  nobles.  He  ex- 
plained the  intricacies  of  Russia's  bureaucratic  system  which 
entailed,  almost  as  an  inevitable  corollary,  a  gigantic 
secondary  system  of  graft  and  blackmailing. 

Last  of  all  he  produced  memoranda  of  die  geographical 
distribution  and  numerical  strength  of  their  organization. 
If  made  a  formidable  showing.  For  the  first  time  Guido 
realized  the  full  import  of  the  faith  which  the  Vasalovs 
and  thdr  followers  reposed  in  himself  and  his  Destiny, 
when  Vasalov  concluded  with : 

The  way  has  been  prepared  for  you.    Those  who  be- 
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lieve  in  you  and  who  are  waiting  prayerfcdly  for  joor 
coming  are  legion." 

Guido  was  ^eatly  moved.  In  the  past  he  had  never 
taken  his  Destmy  or  the  Synthesis  E3q)erinient  seriously, 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  scoif  at  a  hypothetical  destiny  which 
is  as  vapory  as  nebulae,  and  another  thing  to  have  that 
destiny  presented  to  you  on  a  charger  with  every  indica- 
tion that  the  palpable  homage  and  the  enthusiastic  acchim 
of  thousands  are  yours — waiting  not  your  asking  but  merdy 
your  acceptance. 

The  boy's  disbelief  in  his  Destiny  was  shaken.  It  was 
shaken  by  Vasalov's  faith,  a  faith  of  longer  standing,  and 
of  greater  substantiality  than  his  unfaiUi,  a  faith  quite 
amazinglv  strong  because  conditioned  by  a  constricted  and 
continually  narrowing  outlook  upon  life. 

Was  there  then,  Guido  questioned  himself,  something  in 
his  Destiny  after  all  ?  The  thought  did  not  exhilarate  him. 
He  felt  that  his  Destiny  might  yet  be  thrust  upon  him. 
He  would  achieve  it — never. 

But,  was  it  wise,  was  it  honest,  was  it  kind  to  refuse 
to  meet  that  Destiny  half-way — as  Vasalov  had  phrased  it? 
Was  it  fair?  Was  it  humane?  Russia — well,  he  had  heard 
enough  about  Russia  and  read  enough  about  Russia  to 
know  that  Darkest  Russia  was  darker  and  more  sinister 
than  an>'thing  an  American  could  conceive.  Was  he  shirk- 
ing his  manifest  duty  in  repudiating  his  I>estiny?  He  conld 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Vasalov's  assurance  that  no  one 
would  seek  to  influence  or  direct  him  in  his  task.  And  even 
more  convincing  than  Vasalov's  words  was  his  manner, 
in  which  the  subtle  deference,  which  men  render  an 
acknowledged  captain  of  men,  was  mingled  with  the  soft 
suasion  which  is  Middle-Age's  prerogative  in  dealing  with 
Youth. 

For  a  few  moments  Guido  was  tossed  tempestuooslv  to 
and  fro  on  a  heaving  sea  of  doubt.  Something  of  VasaJov's 
enthusiasm  had  communicated  itself  to  him.  He  fought 
it  down.  Russia  beckoned  to  him — TurgeniefTs,  Dostoev- 
sky's,  Tolstoy's,  Gorky's,  Tschekov's  Russia  seemed  to  hold 
out  bleeding  hands  imploring  succor  and  support  and  sane 
leadership;  sane  leadership  above  all — which  would  work 
with  moral  weapons  for  moral  ends. 

Desperately  the  boy  strove  to  beat  down  mere  erootioo. 
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to  disentangle  himself  from  the  compassion  which  was 
clouding  his  vision  and  shackling  his  brain. 

If  be  was  to  accept  the  burden  of  his  Destiny,  it  must 
be  from  an  honest,  dispassionate  conviction  that  he  was 
doing  so  because  there  was  no  possibili^  of  his  disappoint- 
ing those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patiently  waiting 
souls,  because  he  was  equal  to  the  stupendous  task  which 
confront^  him  and  them,  because,  in  brief,  he  himself  had 
arrived  at  an  unselfish,  unbiased  belief  in  his  own  Destinv. 

The  thought  of  that  cleared  his  brain  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water.  The  tempest  in  his  soul  was  succeeded  by  a  dead 
calm. 

^I  am  Russian  rather  than  German,  Slav  rather  than 
Teuton  in  that  I  allow  myself  to  be  swayed  like  a  reed  in 
the  wind,"  he  reflected,  bitterly.  Was  his  despised  German 
blood  a  sort  of  safety  valve,  a  condensor,  a  concentrator 
and  distributing  agent  for  his  inflammable  Slav  en- 
thusiasm? 

He  said: 

'*!  cannot  go  with  you  to  Russia  because  I  do  not  believe 
in  my  Destiny." 

•'Whether  you  believe  in  it  or  not  you  cannot  escape  it." 

''At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  go  in  quest  of  it." 

Vasalov  regarded  Guido  for  a  long  time  with  his  piercing 
black  eves,  so  like  the  boy's  own. 

''Ah,  he  exclaimed,  "I  made  a  great  mistake  in  selecting 
Sergius  Ivanovich  to  teach  you.  I  counted  upon  the  con- 
trariety in  human  nature.  I  hoped  that,  disgusted  with 
Dobronov's  theorizing  on  non-resistance  and  pacificism, 
yoo  would  swing  about  of  your  own  initiative  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  1  am  punished  for  disobeying  Varvara 
Alcxandrovna's  express  wish  that  no  influence  of  any  sort, 
direct  or  indirect,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  you.  I  hoped 
through  Sergius  Ivanovich  to  influence  you  in  a  way  so 
oblique  that  even  myself  would  be  cheated  into  believing 
that  there  had  been  no  influence  whatever.  I  have  failed. 
I  admit  my  error.  I  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy.  Do 
not  punish  Varvara  Alexandrovna  and  Russia  for  my 
fineries  and  mv  blunder.  Come  with  me  to  Russia.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  your  Destiny.  You  need  not  believe  in  it, 
or  acknowledge  it,  even  to  yourself.  If  you  have  a  Destiny 
there  have  been  moments  when  I  say  frankly  that 
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I  have  doubted  it — it  will  find  you  out  If  yoa  have  n 
Destiny,  wc — Rnssia,  the  Cause — are  the  losers,  not  j 
self.  Come  with  me  to  Russia.  Do  not  force  me  to  r 
alone.  Do  not  force  me  to  say  to  those  waiting  faundral 
of  thousands  of  souls.  The  hoy  in  whom  you  h«d  faif' 
has  grown  to  man's  estate.  He  is  a  child  no  longer.  "  _ 
is  a  man  in  understanding.  But  he  will  have  none  of  yoo. 
The  Destiny  in  which  you  behcvc  is  to  him  as  if  it  were 
not;  it  is  as  chaff  to  him,  while  you  know  it  lo  be  wheat 
You  have  faith,  but  be  has  none.  The  power  that  rcsiifei 
in  him  he  will  not  use.  He  has  abandoned  you  who  wooU 
have  suffered  hunger,  stripes,  torture  rather  than  ddcri 
him." 

"Guido  Guidovich,  I  appeal  to  you  as  man  to  min  iln 
not  force  me  into  this  humiliating  position  I" 

Vasalov  had  s{K>kcn  with  an  earnestness  so  profoond  at 
to  verge  on  solemnity,  and  Guido  was  deeply  stirred.  But 
he  was  stirred  without  being  swayed.  True,  his  ersi while 
apprai^I  of  Varvara  Alcxandrovna,  which  had  talcea  inio 
account  only  the  accomplished  fact,  ignonng  motivei  and 
attendant  conditions,  suddenly  seemed  to  him  crass  and 
narrow.  Nevertheless  he  would  not  have  cared  to  kne 
Bight  of  it  to  the  extent  of  allowing  only  motivatioa  lo 
count,  of  allowing  motivation  to  obscure  the  totriBSC 
morality  or  immorality  of  an  act. 

A  few  tntntites  earlier  Guido  had  censured  himself  1 
hiG  Slav  volatility.  Now  that  Slav  instability  ; 
incomprehensible  than  the  German  inflexibility  and  i 
ntfiiciency  which  he  had  practiced.  Nevcnheless  be  c 
with  all  his  might  to  his  rigid  belief  in  the  essential  ri 
ncss  or  wrongness  of  things,  and  he  perceived,  with 
hicidity  as  impartial  as  if  the  character  under  the  nnc 
•cope  had  not  been  his  own,  that  his  inflexibility  would  at 
times  step  in  and  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  hii 
mutability. 

"Prince  Vasaktv,"  he  said,  "believe  me  when  I  say  that 
If  I  believed,  honestly  believed,  that  I  might  be  of  use  to 
Russia,  I  would  obey  Varvara  Alexandro'vna's  request  aod 
go  along  with  you.  But,  surely,  a  man  destined  to  i 
I  pltsfa  great  things  feels  the  call  within  himself — the  r 
'  lioii,  as  the  Catholics  say.  It  may  l>e  that  I  am  too  ymit)^ 
too  inexpcrioKed.     It  may  be  again  that  T  •  -  -    - 
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mentally  in  the  qualities  which  make  for  leadership.  It 
may  also  be  that  my  qualifications,  great  or  humble,  run 
in  a  direction  other  than  political  At  any  rate,  I  feel 
ovcnrbelmins^y  on  one  point:  I  must  not,  I  dare  not  go 
to  Russia  with  you«  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
injustice,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  go  to 
Russia  to  fulfill  a  mission,  a  destiny  in  which  I  do  not 
beUeve." 

He  recalled  Mrs.  Erdman's  request  to  spare  Frau  Ursula 
an  unkind  comments  on  the  Synthesis  for  which  she  had 
endured  so  much.    Speaking  with  great  gentleness,  he  con- 


"I  refnun  from  all  criticisms  upon  the  Synthetic  Ex- 
periment. Please  understand  that.  Who  am  I  to  judge? 
If  I  disappoint  the  hopes  of  my  Russian  mother,  who  Ties 
in  prison,  or  of  my  mother  here,  that  will  be  a  pain  almost 
ms  great  to  bear  for  myself  as  for  them." 

•*At  least,"  Vasalov  cried  impetuously,  "you  have  soft- 
ened in  your  attitude  toward  Russia — ^toward  us." 

''Yes,  that  is  true,"  Guido  rejoined.  "I  do  not  know 
whether  your  words  or  your  manner  touched  me.  I  think 
it  was  your  sincerity.  But  respect  for  your  judgment  can- 
not in  any  way  alter  my  beliefs  or  nuxUfy  my  convictions. 
It  can  only  serve  to  temper  the  severitv  of  my  judgment 
in  appraising  yourself  and  your  cousin. 

**Ah,"  cri«l  Vasalov,  "I  am  satisfied  to  have  accomplished 
this  much.  You  have  given  me  back  the  faith  in  your 
Destiny.  I  will  press  you  no  further.  You  are,  as  you 
said  before,  very  young.  Nor  do  I  express  the  belief  that 
jrou  will  ultimately  espouse  our  way  of  thinking  and  doing. 
The  moderate  position  which  you  now  take  convinces  me 
that  the  Synthesis  will  yet  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Say 
what  you  will,  deny  your  Destiny,  scoif  at  the  Synthetic 
Expenment,  disavow  your  capabilities,  it  will  yet  be  given 
to  you  to  light  the  fires  of  true  liberty  throughout  the 
worid." 

"'Poor,  misguided  fanatic,"  thought  Guido.  But  the 
eerie  feeling  which  previously  had  almost  swept  him  oif  his 
feet  was  again  sending  through  him  stray  tendrils  of  emo- 
tion. Nor  did  he  succeed  in  sloughing  it  oif  entirely  while 
Vasalov  remained  in  the  house. 

A  little  later,  Vasalov,  declining  Frau  Ursula's  invitation 
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to  supper,  made  his  farewdl.  Guido,  to  Frau  Ursiih*s 
great  joy,  so  far  governed  his  animosity  for  Vanrara 
Alexandrovna  as  to  send  her  a  perfunctory  message  of 
conventional  good-will.  Vasalov  received  this  toka  of 
Guido's  conciliatory  attitude  with  great  and  open  rejoicing. 
And  Guido,  escorting  him  to  the  door,  did  the  honors  of  the 
Hauser  domicile  with  an  opulence  of  good-nature  for  which 
Frau  Ursula,  when  he  came  back  into  the  room,  thanked 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  And— greatest  self -conquest  of 
all — he  even  called  Vasalov  "Dmitri  Stepanovich"  in  bidding 
him  Godspeed. 

Frau  Ursula  was  very  loquacious  after  Vasalov  was 
gone.  Her  imagination  had  caught  fire.  She  did  not, 
perhaps,  believe  in  Guido's  Destiny  in  the  way  Vasalov  did, 
out  sne  had  an  abiding  faith  in  his  Destiny  in  a  vague, 
lai^e,  unbounded,  uncondensed  sort  of  way. 

Cuido  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could.    Then  he  said: 

"For  goodness  sakes.  Mother,  let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing else." 

And  talk  about  something  else  she  did.  It  so  happened 
that  she  had  an  item  of  interest  to  tell  Guido. 

"I  have  a  great  piece  of  news  for  you,"  she  said,  and 
without  urging  him  to  hazard  the  three  traditional  guesses, 
she  told  him  that  Tante  Baumgarten  had  called  and  had 
wept  bitterly  because  Otto  had  .iccepted  a  position  to  go 
abroad  as  an  engineer's  assistant.  The  engineer  was 
working  for  a  French  firm,  and  expected  to  ht  sent  into 
Belgium.  The  pay  was  good,  and  it  was  probable  that 
Otto  would  return  early  in  October.  Otto  had  seen  the 
President  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  President  had  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  had  concurred 
with  the  President  in  saying  that  if  Otto  could  get  back 
by  October  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  with  his  cbss. 
ahhough  such  a  proceeding  was  most  unusual. 

"But  then."  Tante  Baumgarten  had  added,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  "my  Otto  has  an  unusual  head." 

"Yes,"  Guido  assented,  with  a  sort  of  grim  generosity, 
"he  has.  excepting  when  it  comes  the  War,  and  then  he 
is  as  thick  as  the  bluntest  caboche  ever  driven  into  wood 
by  a  hammer."  He  and  Otto  had  ignored  each  other  since 
the  quarrel  in  Stan's  rooms. 

Frau  Ursula  laughed. 
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"That  sotinds  quite  Teutonic,  Guido,"  she  said,  slyly 
humorous. 

The  news  concerning  Otto  left  Guido  with  a  vague  sense 
of  uneasiness  which  he  could  not  explain  and  which  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  as  the  evening  wore  on. 
Some  potential  thought  seemed  to  be  stirring  in  his  mind 
clamoring  for  birth.  It  was  while  he  was  undressing  that 
this  thought,  full-fledged  and  ripe,  sprang  aggressively  into 
life. 

Otto  was  not  the  sort  of  lad  to  serve  a  cause  he  held 
despicable  for  money.  Why,  then,  had  he  consented  to 
accompany  this  engineer  to  France  and  to  Belgium? 

Guido  grew  hot  with  a  sense  of  sickening  foreboding. 
He  tried  to  dismiss  his  suspicion  as  unworthy  both  of  him- 
self and  Otto.  But  it  persisted,  and  would  not  be  ban- 
ished, and  in  despair  Guido  finally  found  himself  constrained 
to  turn  it  over  and  study  it  from  every  side.  Mental 
fingering  did  not  better  matters.  The  more  Guido  thought 
about  Otto's  abrupt  departure,  the  more  certain  he  became 
that  Otto's  pro-German  sympathies  were  at  the  bottom  of 
his  European  trip. 

What  then  to  do? 

In  agony  of  spirit  Guido  wrestled  with  the  problem,  but 
the  most  nnical  logic  is  rendered  sterile  if,  instead  of  from 
a  6xed  premise,  deductions  must  be  made  from  a  flux  of 
unstable  possibilities.  Morally  certain  Guido  might  be  of 
Otto's  ulterior  motives  in  going  abroad.  But  what  proof 
had  he?  Guido  was  keen-witted  enough  to  recognize  a 
certain  analogy  between  his  position  and  the  position  of 
the  pro-Germans  in  regard  to  England.  The  Germans  had 
no  proofs  of  "perfidious  Albion's,"  perfidious  intentions; 
but,  believing  in  them,  they  condemned  England  and  in- 
dulged themselves  in  an  orgy  of  hate.  Similarly  he  had 
no  proofs  of  Otto's  intention  to  practice  treachery  toward 
his  employers  and  toward  the  Allies.  Appearances  were 
dead  against  Otto,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  no  means  of 
actually  knowing  what  Otto's  intentions  were. 

He  telt  that  his  reasoning  was  not  as  lucid  as  usual.  He 
accused  himself  of  practicing  sophistry  in  order  to  spare 
his  affection  for  Otto,  which,  in  spite  of  the  surface 
estrangement,  was  as  strong  as  ever.  He  concluded  finally 
that,  as  in  all  speculations  in  which  the  emotions  of  the 
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qxculator  are  intimately  intcrbound,  he  wu  in  no  posilioa 
to  judge  impartially.  His  very  desire  to  be  fair  renilen^ 
him  unfair.  He  decided  to  lay  the  entire  matter  befoit 
his  mother. 

He  presented  the  case  to  her  the  next  morning  in  u 
prejudiced  and  unfair  a  light  as  he  possibly  could.  He 
did  this  purposely,  hoping  to  draw  from  his  mother  an 
incisive  denial.  Frau  Ursula  disappointed  his  cxpectatiooi. 
Apparently  she  did  not  comprehend  the  possibilitia  of 
mischief  accruing  to  Otto's  portion. 

"Atein  lieber  jvnge!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  doc*  il 
matter?    What  harm  could  CMto  possibly  do?" 

"What  harm,"  Guido  echoed,  a^iast.  and  to  iUttstnie 
his  point  chose  as  an  example  a  bridge  over  which  provi- 
sion wagons  or  troops  were  to  pass.  "If  Otto  sent  word 
to  the  enemy  at  what  time  this  pas&a^  was  to  be  effected 
— good  heavens  I— don't  you  see  what  it  would  mean  }  Tbe 
enemy's  barrage  would  wipe  out  the  entire  divisioi 
wipe  out  the  crucial  point  of  a  salient." 

"But  how,"  Frau  Ursula  persisted,  with  the  r 
minuteness  of  the  unimaginative  mind,  "how,  to  begin  with, 
could  he  gel  word  to  tlie  enemy  ?'* 

"In  a  <foicn  ways.  That's  beside  the  point.  Mother,  do 
jrou  think  CMto  would  do  such  a  thing?" 

Frau  Ursula  did  not  reply.  Apparently  bCT  pmilodtj 
was  as  great  as  Guido 's. 

"When  docs  he  sail,  Mother?" 


"He  sailed  last  night." 
"On  what  vessel?' 


"I  do  not  know." 

Gaido  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and  around  (he 
breikfut  Uble,  on  which  the  coffee  and  biscuits  were 
growing  cold.  Suddenly  he  began  beating  clenched  right 
band  against  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  "I  cannot  denounce  my  douTtl 
friend,  1  simply  cantwL  After  all  I  am  not  certain.  I 
catmot  be  certain.  If  he  turns  spy — he  will  be  dutnsjr  | 
about  it.  you  may  be  sure.  He's  too  fundamentally  bonnt  / 
and  strainii  forward  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  succeasfulljr.  J 
Aod  tbeyll  get  him.  They'll  get  him  and  hang  him.  Yei,  I 
they'll  hang  htm."  And  Guitui  continued  his  wild  pefim-, 
buUlions  aroimd  the  raom,  repeating,  "tbeyll  bang  hifli**J 
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tintil  the  ominous  words  rang  in  his  own  ears  with  the 
portentous  wailing  of  a  funeral  dirge. 

Suddenly 9  he  demanded: 

"Muiterchen,  ought  I  to  denounce  him?" 

•*I£  you  do,  you  will  never  forgive  yourself/' 

"And  if  I  don't  I  will  never  forgive  myself." 

"Oh.  yes,  I  think  so." 

"But  then/'  Guido  said,  "it  is  not  a  matter  of  my  con- 
science at  all.  It's  a  question  of  the  stupendous  things  that 
may  happen " 

"After  all,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  with  great  calm,  "we  are 
not  at  war.  Technically  we  are  a  neutral.  And  if  he  does 
anything  of  that  sort,  it  will  not  be  done  on  this  soil.  If 
be  were  operating  here — it  would  be  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Your  duty  then,  no  matter  how  painful,  would 
be  entirdy  plain." 

"Yes,"  Guido  assented,  "that  is  true/'  For  the  first  time 
the  circle  in  which  his  mind  was  speeding  about  seemed  to 
present  a  point  through  which  an  egress  might  be  effected. 

"Besides,"  Frau  Ursula  continued  tranquilly,  "you  have 
no  proofs.  As  you  yourself  say.  You  haven't  a  single, 
solitary,  valid  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  quar- 
rded  with  Otto.  Quite  violently.  In  denouncing  him, 
having  no  proof  to  produce,  will  your  action,  in  view  of 
your  recent  quarrel,  not  seem  like — well — spite-work?" 

"Merciful  heavens!"  Guido  exclaimed. 

"You  have  no  proofs,"  Frau  Ursula  resumed.  "After 
all,  you  may  be  entirely  mistaken.  We  know  how  hard 
pressed  he  is  for  money.  He  may  have  accepted  the  posi- 
tion merely  because  of  the  salary.  Or,  he  may  feel  a 
perfectly  legitimate  interest  in  going  to  the  front.  Otto 
was  alwajrs  an  adventuresome  boy.  He  probably  considers 
himself  nothing  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
superior,  and  is  going  to  knock  what  money  and  what 
experiences  he  can  out  of  the  excursion." 

"He  didn't  consider  himself  merely  an  instrument  when 
he  refused  to  put  profanities  into  a  letter  he  was  t^ing," 
Guido  rejoined.  "And  this — well  to  him  the  Allies  are 
infinitely  more  wicked  than  the  most  wicked  word  ever 
devised. 

"No,"  he  cried,  with  sudden  vehemence,  "he  cannot  oos- 
sibly  be  thinking  only  of  the  salary.    I  couldn't  do  it.    Not 
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if  my  life  depended  on  it,  could  I  do  anything  to  help  the 
German  cause." 

"Then,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  calmly  playing  her  tnimp, 
"Otto  probably  can." 

Guido  did  not  understand  at  once,  and  asked  her  to 
repeat. 

"In  war  morality  Otto  and  you  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other/'  said  Frau  Ursula,  and  continued  to  displaj 
her  trump  from  all  sides.  "I  have  never  known  you  to 
agree  upon  a  single  point  Therefore,  if,  as  you  say,  yoa 
would  not  be  able  to  regard  a  position  such  as  Otto's 
merely  from  a  financial  view-point,  Otto  probablv  is  able 
so  to  regard  it.    And  probably  does  so  regard  it. 

"By  George,"  Guido  cried,  "that's  an  idea !  Mother,  I 
believe  you  are  right." 

The  lucid  cleverness  of  women  when  it  comes  to  soothing 
and  comforting  their  men  is  uncanny.  This  reflection  oc- 
curred to  Guido  a  little  later,  as  he  was  eating  his  bacoo 
and  eggs.  Had  his  mother  invented  her  trump  expressly 
to  assuage  his  tortured  feelings?  He  sat  studying  her  face 
narrowly  in  the  hope  of  surprising  upon  it  some  illuminating 
expression.  But  she  sat  placidly  reading  an  item  in  the 
Frauenbriefkastcn  which  had  caught  her  eye,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  the  expression  of  transient  con- 
tent that  informs  the  interested  reader. 

Guido  realized  that  she  had  disposed  of  the  subject  to 
her  own  complete  satisfaction.  His  belief  in  her  sincerity 
restored,  he  examined  Frau  Ursula's  trump  anew,  ft 
looked  good  to  him.  He  finally  accepted  it  the  more  readily 
because,  in  spite  of  Otto's  war  sympathies,  he  really  had 
an  implicit  and  indomitable  faith  in  Otto's  personal  sense 
of  honor. 

Nevertheless  a  blind,  unreasoning  fear  that  Otto  had 
embarked  upon  a  career  of  espionage  harrowed  him 
sporadically  all  through  the  ensuing  summer,  which  he 
spent  working  as  a  mechanic  for  the  aviator  at  Three 
Comers. 

Mrs.  Geddes  had  invited  Frau  Ursula  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  "Waldheim"  in  order  to  be  near  to  Guido,  and  Frau 
Ursula  had  accepted  upon  condition  that  she  should  defray 
her  part  of  the  expenses. 

It  was  a  hard  summer  for  Guido.     Physical  work  did 
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not  come  easy  to  him,  and  in  August  he  caught  a  severe 
cold  which  necessitated  his  going  to  bed  for  a  few  davs. 
He  knocked  oif  work  after  that  and  enjoyed  the  remainder 
of  his  vacation  thoroughly.  Janet  was  as  splendid  a  com- 
rade as  ever,  but  their  summer  was  not  as  happy  as  the 
summer  that  had  gone  before.  They  were  well  and  in  the 
flesh,  but  Cecil  slept  somewheres  under  an  unmarked 
mound  in  France.  And  Cecil,  somewhat  to  their  surprise, 
dominated  the  place  and  cried  out  to  them  from  every 
favorite  chair  and  every  favorite  comer.  The  very  books 
the  English  lad  had  read  in  previous  summers,  some  of 
which  were  annotated  in  his  hand,  seemed  instinct  with 
his  being,  and  Guido  and  Janet  were  oppressed  at  times 
with  the  morbid  but  understandable  feeling  that  it  was 
cruel,  preposterous  and  indecent  to  be  alive  and  well  when 
Cecil  was  dead.  Tacitly,  without  any  spoken  agreement, 
they  eschewed  picnics  and  dances,  declining  the  invitations 
that  came  their  way  on  some  plea  or  other. 

For  Guido  there  was  added  to  his  sorrow  for  Cecil  the 
infinitely  greater  strain  of  his  anxiety  touching  Otto's 
activity  abroad.  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  tell  Janet 
about  this,  but  one  Sunday  evening,  when  the  full  moon 
han^  above  the  opposite  ridge  like  a  golden  lantern,  re- 
vealing strange  images  and  weird  figures  in  the  familiar 
face  of  the  silent  mountain,  he  unbosomed  himself  to  her 
of  his  trouble.    She  listened  with  grave  attention. 

"You  could  not  have  denounced  him,"  she  said.  "Why, 
you  just  couldn't     Even  if  we  had  been  certain  and  at 


**H  we  had  been  at  war,"  Guido  said  quickly,  "I  would 
have  been  certain  of  his  innocence." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  Janet  assented.  "Anyhow,  folks  do 
that  sort  of  thing  in  melodramas.  But  in  real  life  some- 
body else  does  the  informing.    You  know  that  is  so.' 

Guido  looked  a  little  shocked  He  had  expected  an 
e)q>ression  of  Spartan  sentiment  from  Janet.  She  read 
his  thoughts  and  said,  laughine: 

"I  bdieve  you  are  disappomted,  Guido.  You  wanted 
me  to  find  fault  with  you,  I  do  believe.  Well,  Guido,  I 
couldn't  do  that.  H  you  want  someone  to  find  fault  with 
you,  you  must  apply  elsewhere." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  be  found  fault  with 
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particularly,"  Guido  replied,  "any  more  ihan  anyone  ebe 
does.  But  I  always  thought  of  you  as  rectitude  umnarml 
by  any  considerations  o£  huuianily.  1  had  you  in  niod 
a  good  deal  while  trying  to  puzzle  out  this  CHto  bus 
I  said  to  myself,  'If  I  were  engaged  in  any  dubioui 
ness  of  this  sort,  and  Janet  suspected  it,  she'd 
me  as  quick  as  you  can  say  Jack  Robinstm.'  " 

"Well,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Janet,  "if  you  were  a 
German,  I'd  be  more  likely  to  fall  in  with  your  viewi, 
change  my  opinions,  than  to  find  fault  with  yours." 

Having  dehvcrcd  herself  of  this  remarkjilile  Ua 
which  bubbled  from  her  lips  suite  spontaneously,  the  pA 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Confusion,  stark  and  lerrifjin^ 
swept  over  her.  She  was  appalled  by  the  tacit  coafcssioa 
contained  in  her  words.  The  color  leaped  to  her  cbetki 
and  mounted  to  her  hair.  Her  neck,  her  bosom,  ber  vtij 
arms  and  hands  were  invaded  by  the  flag  of  maidenly  ihaac 
and  embarrassment.  She  felt  as  if  her  entire  being  was  ban 
swallowed  up  in  this  tremendous  blush.  And  ai  the  wu 
time  a  terrible  vertigo  assailed  her.  If  she  had  not  bea 
firmly  seated  in  her  chair,  she  thought  she  must  have  faOs 
(o  the  ground.  The  world  swani  before  her  eyes,  and  dt 
shrank  back  further  into  the  shadows,  for  the  niooilli|^ 
was  so  bright  that  she  thought  if  Ciuido  should  happn  B 
turn  his  face  to  hers  he  must  read  the  secret  of  her 
ful  but  glorious  love  for  him  in  her  complete 

Cuido.  not  being  a  «ismrigr;iph,  was  entirely  oblitiiM 
of  the  volcanic  dtsiurbanccs  which  were  going  on  in  "' 
immediate  proximity,  and,  seeing  in  her  words  nothit^ 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  loyalty  to  a  friend,  said: 

"Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,  Janet: 

*'I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so. 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  vtoleac^ 
To  nuke  it  truster  of  your  owa  report 
Against  yourself " 

"Heavens  and  eanh,"  thought  Janet.     "He  1 
Shakespeare.     At  such  a  moment.     He  cam  quote  ! 
•peare. ' 

"No,  (anci."  Ouido  continued,  speaking  with  considi       ^ 
,  "you  are  not   the  son  of  girl   10  accept  kr 
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opinkms  ready-made.  Why,  I've  heard  you  challenge  your 
own  father's  judgment.  You  would  never  accept  the 
opinion  of  a  friend  of  your  own  age  without  first  plucking 
it  to  pieces  and  investigating  it  thoroughly  for  yourself." 

Janet  felt  reassured  by  this  time  that  Guido  had  seen 
nothing  unustial  in  her  all  too  obvious  words.  Oddly 
enough,  she  was  almost  chagrined  that  this  should  be  so. 
Later,  when  she  experienced  a  sudden  mistrust  in  his  ob- 
tuseness,  she  was  again  enveloped  in  the  hot  flame  of  a 
modesty  which  has  done  violence  to  itself.  Several  days 
elapsed  before  she  became  fully  convinced  that  her  imin- 
tentional  confession  had  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Candid 
and  confiding  as  she  was  as  a  rule,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  t^uce  either  of  her  parents  into  her  confidence 
in  this  matter,  and  her  feelings  for  Guido,  for  being  thus 
blind,  ran  the  entire  gamut  of  emotions :  rage  at  his  stupidity, 
joy  at  the  complete  absence  of  self -evaluation  which  made 
his  stupidity  possible,  adoration  of  his  modesty.  The  epi- 
sode ended  with  Janet's  being  more  in  love  with  her  un- 
so^>ecting  swain  than  ever. 

Guido  reverted  to  the  matter  of  Otto  a  few  days  later, 
and  this  time  Janet  talked  the  affair  over  quite  seriously 
with  l.im.  It  is  easier  to  discuss  suspected  treason  in  broad 
daylight  than  under  a  tantalizing  full  moon. 

Janet  thought  it  quite  likely  that  Otto  had  gone  over 
with  the  intention  of  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Germans. 
What  of  it?  There  was  no  use  in  calling  all  German 
qrmpathizers  hard  names  and  in  dragging  in  the  twisted 
and  distorted  German  psychology  which,  heaven  knows, 
was  quite  bad  enough  as  it  was.  He,  Guido,  had  wanted  to 
fly  for  France,  and  probably  would  still  do  so.  Cecil  had 
fought  for  England.  Otto,  probably,  wanted  to  do  secret 
service  work  for  Germany.  We  were  a  neutral  and,  well 
— Nathan  Hale  had  been  a  spy. 

"And  there  you  are,"  she  concluded. 

Grossvater  oeddes  was  a  strangely  changed  man.  The 
sweet  gracious  air  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  which  he  had 
worn  with  the  same  pretty  ostentation  as  his  velvet  house- 
jackets  and  his  wonderful  waistcoats,  was  gone.  Gone 
was  the  happy  smile,  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  the 
resilience  of  his  step.  He  who  only  a  summer  ago  had 
thought  nothing  of  a  five-mile  walk,  now  complained  of 
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being  tired  after  a  stroll  of  onlv  half  a  mile.    Aiu),  ■ 
significant  of  atl,  it  was  noticed  that  he  avoided  i. 
German  as  much  as  possible.     Once  in  a  while  he  I 
into  his  native  tongue,  for  which  he  had  always  profei 
such  a  love,  but  usually  the  old  Achtundiwrsiger  v 
in  his  stiff-jointed,  msty-hingcd  English, 

Half  a  mile  from  Waldheim  lived  a  German-Amerii 
family  by  t!ie  name  of  Seebold.  The  Sedmlds  am)  ( 
vater  Gcddcs  had  struck  up  a  friendship  in  the  firalj 
of  their  mutual  sojourn  on  Mountaintop  which  F"^ 
mained  constant  ever  since.  The  Scebotds  were  of 
musical,  well-read,  thoroughly  delightful  folks.  1 
matter  of  the  War  they  took  the  view  of  the  i 
German.  Grossvaler  Geddes,  during  the  previous  *i 
had  expostulated  individually  and  collectively  with  < 
various  members  of  the  Seebold  family  through  i 
long  summer  evening.  This  year  the  divergmctt  i 
inews  was  greater  than  ever,  as  Grossvater  G 
sheering  away  more  and  more  from  the  Gen 
And  so,  although  tlie  Secbi:)Ids  bowed  pleasantly  c  __.. 
Grossvater  Geddes,  and  Grossvater  Geddes  called  out  I 
amiable  "good- morning"  or  "good-evening,"  llie  old  pic 
footing  had  been  destroyed. 

Late  one  afternoon  Guido  went  off  for  a  walk. 
Strolled  down  to  the  little  hollow  fringed  by  ctnlu 
pines,  where  Janet  had  discovered  him  the  previous  j 
mer  after  their  hr»t  and  only  quarrel.  The  hollow  1 
so  heavily  shaded  that  twili^t  reigned  there  even  at  r 
The  fragrance  from  smoldering  pine  needles  undeni 
•nd  from  the  living  pines  overhead,  and  the  sweet,  < 
woodsy  smell  of  Kas^afrass  and  witch  haze)  and  rag-w 
and  honest  mother  Eanh  and  atl  the  myriad  of  deiidaa»- 
■mdling  flowers  and  wee<Is  and  fhnibs  which  she  nurnmJ 
bounteously  upon  her  brown  bosom,  was  indcscribatilt 
Outdo  sat  down  upon  a  moss-covered  bolder,  and,  doting 
his  eyes,  greedily  drank  in  the  incense-laden  air. 

He  loved  the  spot.  As  often  as  his  leisure  permitted 
be  had  come  here  throughout  the  summer  to  inhale  the 
balsamic  fragrance  and  to  meditate.  The  place  was  ti 
medicinal  as  a  tonic.  Often  it  had  seemed  to  hitn  that  bt 
had  seeti  fantastically  shaped  creatures,  dves,  , 
wood*nyiiipbs  and  naiads  hiding  behind  tree-trunk  o 
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inr  from  behind  a  boulder  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  mountain 
riu  whose  voice  was  stilled  excepting  in  the  season  of 
spring  freshets  or  after  a  heavy  and  prolonged  rain. 

Tonday,  as  he  sat  there,  a  strange  thing  happened.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  that  the  fantastic  shapes  which 
had  borne  him  spiritual  company  so  often  before  were 
visibly  there.  They  were  all  about  him,  looking  up  from 
the  roots  of  a  giant  6r,  glancing  down  from  its  staying 
branches,  flitting  hither  and  thither  through  the  cathedral 
aisles  rendered  more  fragrant  by  the  balsam  of  the  pines 
than  ever  temple  aisle  by  swinging  censor. 

But  they  were  not  the  gnomes  or  brownies  who  usually 
inhabited  the  place.  Differently  shaped  and  differently 
garbed  creatures  they  were.  The  color  of  their  raiment 
was  the  shade  of  the  oak  leaf  in  autumn.  Upon  their  heads 
they  wore  long,  pointed  hoods,  and  their  jerkins  were 
bdted,  almost  like  a  Norfolk  jacket.  Their  garb  was  a 
monochrome,  fitting  well  with  tiheir  faces,  which  were  old 
and  pinched  and  weazened.  And  among  these  gnomes 
mingled  dwarfs  of  a  different  brood,  dwarfs  with  merry 
e3res,  and  sleek,  shining  faces,  and  fat  little  bodies;  and 
they  were  clad  in  a  pretty  medley  of  brown  and  green, 
with  handsome  garters  and  buckles  and  fol-da-rols,  Uke 
miniature  green  Robin  Hoods. 

The  sinister-looking  dwarfs  were  the  Zwerge,  who  had 
^3fed  so  strange  a  part  in  the  life  of  Little  Snow- White. 
They  were  the  intimates  of  RuebemM  and  a  host  of  other 
inhabitants  of  German  fairy  tales.  And  the  jolly-looking 
dwarfs  were  the  Heinzelmatnnchen,  those  kindly,  human- 
ity-loving gnomes  who,  when  a  seemingly  hopeless  task 
b  valiantly  well  begun,  whether  the  task  is  a  child's  sampler 
or  a  man's  work  upon  the  completion  of  which  depends 
Us  livelihood,  come  at  night  and,  while  the  worker  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion  which  follows  hard  toil,  finish  his 
lade  for  him  with  nimble  and  deft  fingers. 

German  gnomes  I  Zwerae  and  Heinselmaennchen! 
Here  in  America,  in  the  woods  which  had  once  been  sacred 
to  Indian  and  buffalo  and  antelope!  How  might  that  be! 
Goido  shivered.  The  illusion  was  all  but  complete,  and 
to  round  it  out  the  tinkling  of  a  distant  mountain  stream 
tecintd  suddenly  to  be  infused  with  a  melody.  It  was  a 
flidody  heard  years  ago,  as  a  child,  at  some  Christmas 
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cdcbraiion,  and  it  bore  tlie  name  of  Dtf  Heiiu^mMmuhn, 
whose  kindly  activity  it  was  supposed  to  cotnmemonlc. 
Very  faintly  at  tirst,  very  delicAtely,  very  far  away  ttw 
pattering  of  tiny  footsteps  became  audible  through  the 
woofs  and  the  warp  of  the  music.  Nearer  they  came,  tad 
fitill  nearer,  and  their  approach  was  accompanied  by  m 
increasing  volume  of  melody.  Now  they  were  doK  at 
hand,  bent  upon  a  dexterous  and  capable  pcrformaDce  ol 
their  labor  of  love.  The  mckxiy  became  more  authoritatim, 
became  exultant  with  the  pleasure  which  inheres  in  honed 
labor,  throbbed  with  the  suggestion  of  a  thousand  and  one 
different  tasks,  thrilled  with  the  supreme  and  peiMtntTVC 
joy  of  work  well  done  and  of  a  kindly  action  unoS 
tiously  performed ;  and  subtly  insinuated  into  the  1 
was  a  vision  of  the  happiness  which  would  come  to  the  ti 
worker  upon  finding  at  dawn  that  the  woric  which  be  I 
feared,  deeming  it  was  too  complicated,  or  too  heavy,  t 
too  exacting  mentally,  had  been  finished  miracutousljr,  il 
explicably  during  the  benign  and  gentle  night.  And  haviq| 
attained  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  tiny  SamuiU  ~ 
folded  their  knapsacks  with  the  fairy  tools,  and 
Ihem  to  their  backs,  and  departed  as  silently  and  1 
desttnely  as  they  had  come,  the  tap-tappine  of  ihdr  1 
feet,  a  trifle  heavier  and  more  tired  than  when  they  can^ 
graduallv  becoming  less  distinct  and  finally  fading  away. 

The  illusion  had  been  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  a  vbiait 
Giiido  si^ed  deeply,  and  came  back  to  his  envin 
with  a  start.     These  dwarfs  and  gnomes  were  t" 
feDows  of  his  childhood.    It  was  to  tales  of  ih 
had  listened  in  silent  rapture  at  twilight  throiu 
long,  weary,  bed-ridden  years  that  lay  behind  1 
it  seemed  to  him   that  nexer  l>eforc  had   he   causht  t 
underlying  meaning,  the  sublety  of  thought  which  had  c 
tematizcd  itself  in  the  tales  revolving  about  the  Htmt 
wtafttHchen      Did  the  tradition  not  convey  the  lei 
work,  courageously  attacked,  be  it  ever  so  diffi" 
when  half-d(me,  become  comparatively  easy  of  a 
taaitf     Did  it  not  teach  the  beauty  of  fearie! 
necessity  of  a  stout  heart  in  meeting  and  dealing  « 
every-day  tasks  of  life?     Did  it  not  hint  at  the  1 
iriiidi  sofFuses  the  commonplace,  if  we  can  but  find  I 

This   sort   of   thing— delicacy   in    sentiment    wedded  i 
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sobdety  in  truth— was  the  sort  of  thin^  which  the  Germany 
of  jTore  had  been  famous  for,  for  which  it  had  been  be- 
loved by  aU  the  world — beloved,  applauded  and  honored. 
And  now! 

The  pain  which  swept  through  him  was  insufferable. 
Nostalgia  lacerated  him.  That,  which  in  happier  days, 
he  had  been  pleased  to  call  his  "German  mood"  was  fasten- 
ing itself  upon  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  Try  as  he  would 
he  could  not  resist  or  shake  off  the  "Germanic"  sensation 
which  was  enmeshing  him.  It  crept  upon  him  from  the 
gfound;  it  snatched  at  him  with  shadowy  fingers  out  of 
the  air ;  it  wafted  down  upon  him  from  the  lofty  tree-tops 
Eke  a  benediction.  His  brain  was  swathed  in  fire  and 
ice.  In  one  epochal  moment  he  seemed  to  envisage  all 
things  that  he  loved  which  had  come  out  of  Germany — 
Wagnerian  operas,  Beethoven's  symphonies,  the  romantic 
soDgs  of  Schtmiann,  the  sweet  sentiment  of  Mendelssohn, 
the  exquisite  fantasies  of  Mozart,  and  most  of  all,  best 
of  all,  those  masterpieces  of  German  literature  which  were 
part  and  parcel  of  his  soul  quite  as  much  as  certain  master- 
pieces in  English. 

He  had  a  curious  sense  of  undergoing  a  transmutation. 
His  knowledge  of  English  and  of  Russian  seemed  to  be 
wiped  awa^,  so  that  there  remained  upon  the  tablets  of  his 
mmd  nothmg  but  a  knowledge  of  uerman — nothing  but 
what  was  essentially  German— German  tradition,  German 
words,  German  customs,  German  language. 

He  could  not — for  the  world  of  him — ^have  uttered  a 
sentence,  a  phrase,  or  even  a  word  in  English.  English, 
and  Russian,  too,  eluded  him.  He  babbled  incoherent 
German  phrases,  some  of  them  apposite,  some  of  them 
wholly  irrelevant. 

*'Deutscher  Tannenwald,"  he  said,  and  "Harfenspiel  und 
GlockenkUmg,"  and  quite  suddenly  he  burst  into  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Klopstock's  "Messias,"  beautiful  as  cloth  of 
gmd,  rich  as  Bayeux  tapestry,  exquisitely  sonorous  as  the 
voice  of  the  French  horn  wedded  to  the  tones  of  an  organ. 

Simg,  unsierbliche  Seele,  der^suendigen  Afenschen  Erloesung, 
Du  der  Messias  auf  Erden  in  seiner  Menschheit  voUendet, 
Und  durch  die  er  Adams  GescMecht  su  der  Liebe  der 

Cottheit, 
Lridend,  getoetet  und  verherrlichet,  wieder  erhoeht  hat! 
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He  recited  the  entire  opening  passasfe,  recited  it  aload, 
and  it  soothed  him  immeasurably.  Surely,  surely,  the  natioa 
that  had  brought  forth  such  epics  as  these  could  not  harc 
abandoned  itself  wholly  to  evil  even  in  this  hour  of  mad- 
ness that  had  fallen. 

Having  finished  his  recitation,  he  sat  in  meditations  » 
deep  that  he  could  not  have  plucked  forth  a  angle  one  of 
them  and  brought  it  into  the  broad  glare  of  consctoos 
thought.  Yet  he  mcdiutcd  to  some  purpose,  for  sud- 
denly, out  of  the  chaos  of  feeling  and  thought  in  whidi 
he  had  been  moving  phantom-wise,  conscious  tbou^ 
emerged. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "of  course,  it's  quite  idain.  To 
fight  against  Germany  is  really  to  fight  for  her.  The 
Allies  are  fighting  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  aO 
humanity — that  is  generally  understood.  In  that  general 
sense  they  are  fighting  for  the  Germans.  In  a  more  par- 
ticular sense  they  are  fighting  Germany's  fight.  They  are 
fighting  to  restore  Germany  to  reason.  Germany  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  terrible  attack  of  dissociated  personality. 
There  is  more  than  one  soul  in  every  human  being.  Per- 
sonalities have  been  known  to  break  up  into  two,  three, 
four  component  personalities,  one  of  which  is  usually  a 
pernicious  factor  and  on  mischief  bent.  Precisely  this  is 
Germany's  plight  at  the  present  time.  She  is  menUllT 
diseased.  She  has  saturated  herself  with  envy,  and  hatred 
and  the  doctrine  of  Schrccklichkeit  in  war.  Therefore  it 
has  happened  that  that  part  of  her  personality  which  is 
wholesome  and  kind  has  become  displaced,  while  her  baser 
part  has  assumed  the  upper  hand.  Mr.  Hyde  is  in  the 
ascendant.     Dr.  Jekyll  is  crowded  to  the  wall. 

"And  so,"  he  concluded,  "to  fight  Germany  does  ool 
imply  hatred  of  Germany.  That's  what  the  Achtvnd- 
vifr:iqer  and  their  descendants  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  back-iliders,  understand.  That  is  what  the  average 
German  and  German-American  cannot  understand,  because 
racial  antipathies  and  racial  solidarity  have  produced  in 
them  thi-i  sinister  displacement  of  personality, 

"It  is  all  very  plain." 

And  then  he  wondered  whether  all  this  was  as  plain 
to  Grossvaier  Geddes  as  it  was  to  himself,  for  the  old  nun's 
veering  away  from  the  language  which  he  had  spoken  all 
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the  dajTS  of  his  life  was  passing  strange.  Never  again 
would  he,  Guido,  and  Janet  sing,  ''O  Tannenbaum,  O 
Tannenbaum/*  to  please  Grossvater  Geddes  as  they  had 
song  it  barely  a  year  ago  on  coming  home  from  this  very 
spot. 

Guido  returned  to  "Waldheim"  in  a  strangely  uplifted 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  his  mother  that 
evening,  in  which  he  implored  her  to  allow  him  to  fly  for 
France.  She  reminded  him  of  his  promise  not  to  broach 
the  subject  for  the  present.  He  told  her,  in  the  words  of 
a  penmanship  sentence,  which  happened  to  come  into  his 
mind,  that  "a  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  performed.'* 
Frau  Ursula  became  greatly  excited.  Giudo  likewise.  He 
cursed  his  folly  in  having  given  her  his  promise.  But 
he  had  riven  it,  and  he  lacked  the  courage  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  sentence  which  he  himself  had  cited. 


CHAPTER  VI 

GUIDO  and  Frau  Ursula  returned  to  Anasquoit  to- 
gether with  the  Geddes  family  only  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  of  college.  It  was  while  Guido  was  unpack- 
ing his  trunk  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  that  Fran 
Ursula  came  excitedly  into  his  room. 

"Guido,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried,  flurried  voice,  "Otto  is 
in  the  parlor." 

"Otto!"  Guido  exclaimed,  incredulously. 

"Yes,  he's  just  back  from  Europe.  You'll  sec  him,  won't 
you  ?" 

"Of  course  I'll  see  him,"  said  Guido,  and  ran  rather 
than  walked  into  the  parlor,  where  he  found  Otto  standing 
at  the  window  and  staring  out  into  the  street. 

Cruel  suspicions,  insulting  insinuations,  gross  invective 
were  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  that  meeting.  They  intef^ 
locked  hands  without  saying  a  word. 

"Guido,"  Otto  said  at  last,  "I've  got  a  lot  to  say  to  yoa 
before  going  back  to  Europe." 

"You're  going  back?  You're  not  going  on  with  )t)ur 
college  course?" 

"That  will  have  to  wait.  I'm  going  back  to  fight.  Tin 
going  to  fight  like  hell.  I'm  going  back  to  fight  for  the 
Allies,  more  particularly  for  France  and  most  intimately, 
most  csf)ecially  for  Belgium." 

Guido  stared  at  Otto  in  blank  amazement. 

"Take  me  to  your  room,"  Otto  commanded.  "I've  got 
things  to  tell  you  which  your  mother  must  not  hear." 

(luido  led  the  way  to  his  room  and  Otto,  after  entering 
closed  the  door  with  an  emph«itic  bang. 

"You're  surprised,  I  supfwse,  at  what  I  told  you  jost 
now/'  he  said,  eyeing  Guido  almost  truculently,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  ungenerous  comment. 

"I  am  surprised,  naturally,"  Guido  retorted. 

"Well,  if  you'd  been  in  my  shoes — but  Til  begin  at  the 
beginning." 
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It  was  a  long  story  that  Otto  had  to  tell.  Gtiido  had 
right  in  his  supposition  that  Otto's  accq>tance  of 
the  position  as  engineer's  assistant  had  been  based  on  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  help  the  Germans  after 
getting  into  France  and  Belgium.  Guido  had  not  been  right 
in  attributing  to  Otto  an  intention  to  enter  the  German 
Secret  Service.  Apparently  that  form  of  usefulness  for 
furthering  the  German  cause  had  not  even  occurred  to 
him.  It  had  been  his  intention,  he  said,  to  place  himself 
at  the  disposition  of  the  German  Commandant  of  the  first 
getatable  place  for  the  purpose  of  having  work  of  anv 
sort  for  which  he  was  fitted,  allotted  to  him.  He  paused, 
and  Guido  asked : 

"And  you  never  carried  out  your  intention?" 

"No,  thank  God!  My  eyes  were  opened  in  time,  Otto 
exclaimed,  fervently.  Before  going  on  to  Belgium  Otto 
and  his  principal  had  remained  in  Paris  for  a  week,  and 
it  was  here  that  Otto's  faith  in  the  German  Cause  had 
been  rudely  shaken  for  the  first  time.  He  had  heard  things 
— things  that  he  didn't  want  to  believe.  But  there  was 
evidence  to  hand  everywhere.  Still,  for  a  few  days  he 
maintained  his  stubborn  belief  in  his  own  race.  Then,  one 
evening,  in  going  home  from  office  headquarters  where 
be  was  engaged  in  making  blue  prints,  he  had  stopped  to 
k>ok  at  a  display  of  books  in  a  shop  window.  The  cnunpled 
pages  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  copy-book,  of 
sottll  format,  attracted  his  attention.  His  curiosity  turned 
to  amazement  on  perceiving  that  the  entries  were  written 
in  German.  He  was  able  to  decipher  only  a  few  words 
from  where  he  stood,  owing  to  the  faintness  of  the  writing 
and  the  distance  at  which  the  diary  lay,  but  those  few  words 
snfiiced  to  send  him  hurrying  into  the  shop,  an  entreaty 
to  the  shopkeeper  on  his  lips  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
German  Diary  close  at  hand. 

"A/aif,  aui.  Monsieur,"  the  shopkeeper  replied,  and  went 
to  fetch  tfie  book.  Returning  with  it,  he  told  Otto  that  a 
foong  cousin  had  found  the  book  on  the  body  of  a  dead 
German,  and  had  sent  it  home  as  a  trophy.  That  had  been 
months  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  War.  No  particular 
value  had  been  attributed  to  the  diary.  Hundreas  of  just 
such  had  been  found  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Office. 
This  particular  one  was  quite  brief,  as  Monsieur  could  see 
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for  himself.  But  if  Monsieur  was  interested  and  could 
read  German,  he  was  very  welcome  to  examine  the  <fiaij 
at  leisure.  Perhaps  Monsieur  would  be  good  enough  to 
translate  such  entries  as  were  of  interest.  Knowing  no 
one  who  commanded  the  language  of  the  Boches,  and  not 
being  overburdened  with  curiosity,  the  diary's  secrets,  mttil 
now,  had  not  been  wrested  from  it. 

Monsieur  was  interested,  more  terribly,  horribly  into^ 
ested  than  the  good-natured  little  bourgeois  could  haft 
comprehended.  Also  he  promised  to  translate  the  diiiy 
as  soon  as  he  had  read  it  himself,  being  told  in  return  he 
was  "tris-aimable."  But  the  translating  had  not  been  ifl 
easy  matter.  Oh,  the  writing  had  been  plain  and  fair 
enough,  too  plain  and  too  fair  for  its  hideous  import.  The 
writer  had  been  a  lad  of  twenty  years  from  some  decent, 
God-fearing  home  in  Prussia — yes,  there  still  were  God- 
fearing, decent  people  in  Prussia — and  he  had  been  bo^ 
rifled  and  outraged  by  the  brutalities  which  they  had  been 
ordered  to  commit,  and  upon  which  the  beastiality  of  io- 
dividuals  had  embroidered  especial  themes  of  its  own. 

"Rape?"  Guido  demanded. 

"Rape,  of  course.  That's  the  merest  commonplace  of 
this  war.  Perhaps  of  all  wars."  Well,  rape  was  bad 
enough — was,  of  course,  in  a  way  the  worst  of  all  crimes 
perpetrated  in  war-time,  with  the  ensuing  horror  which, 
conceivably,  might  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely  until  the 
end  of  time,  vitiating  the  blood  that  flowed  in  the  invaded 
race's  veins,  and  setting  a  hideous  stain  upon  the  purity 
of  the  family  and  racial  strains.  But  the  brute  who  com- 
mitted rape  had  at  least  the  motive  of  an  all-powerful 
natural  appetite  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  foul  crimt 
But  when  foulness  was  committed  for  the  sake  of  foulnesii 
when  filth  became  an  end  in  itself 

"What  in  heaven's  name  do  you  mean?"  Guido  de- 
manded. 

What  did  Otto  mean?  He  seemed  unable  to  find  wordi 
in  which  to  clothe  the  disgustful  things  which  he  desired 
to  impart.  It  became  apparent  that  he  wished  to  hint  at 
them  rather  than  to  describe  them.  He  assured  Guido  that, 
upon  essaying  the  translation,  he  had  been  so  overcooie 
with  shame — just  pure  human  shame  as  opposed  to  racial 
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dome — that  be  had  Miiiiiiiwl  over  tke 
scbool*boj. 

**Btit  what—**  Gnkio  dczsaooBd 

"Wdir  Otto  becan  to  strnmer.  Hs 
Desecration  of  tocd»«  of  famslT  vasihs  vibc^  kad 
opened  up  by  shdR  Hov  desccraboe?  Wc£L  :» 
jost  it.  Churches — sacred  lesscis  bad  bees  treaaed  is  ike 
same  way.  Fihh.  Obsccnsties.  One  cooMr,^  pes  :ke  ikBB( 
into  words.     Yes,  the  worst  that  the   mmgiwioM  caoU 


''And  that,"  Otto  coododed,  ^ts  besc  dooe  br  die 
f  rooi  which  you  and  I  spnn^."* 

^But  not  an,"  Guido  interposed  fecbSr.  'ssreSr  not  aO 
of  them.'' 

•'No,  not  all  of  than.''  Otto  thanked  God  for  rL  The 
writers  of  many  of  the  diaries  which  bad  been  coOecsed  by 
the  French  War  Oflke,  fike  the  writer  of  the  £arT  whidi 
be.  Otto,  had  examined,  professed  <fisfast  and  horror  at 
the  conduct  of  thdr  comrades. 

There  was.  Otto  said,  something  haunting  horrftie  in 
the  accusation  hurled  against  his  own  race  by  the  dead 
German  lad,  from  Prussia,  whose  diary  he  had  handled 
It  gfipped  one.  It  had  giipped  him.  Otto,  horribhr.  He 
had  felt  a  sense  of  comr^leship,  or  nearness  to  that  Prus- 
sian who  was  dead,  whom  he  had  nerer  seen,  of  whose 
mery  existence  he  had  ixyt  known  until  he  had  stumbled 
upon  his  diary,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before  for  any 
human  creature.  He  feh  that  death  had  been  kind  to  that 
young  Prussian  in  hunting  him  down.  Horror  a  man 
might  f  or]^,  but  shame,  sodi  as  that  boy  had  experienced 
in  witnessmg  the  debdcU — never. 

**StilI,  one  must  not  condemn  the  entire  race,**  Guido  in- 
terposed, feebly.  It  did  not  occur  to  dther  of  the  two 
boys  that  they  had  exchanged  parts.  Guido  was  now  de- 
fending. Otto  arraigning  the  Oermans. 

"Wait,"  said  Otto.  "You  yet  have  to  hear  the  worst. 
Bdgiumr 

He  shot  that  one  word  at  Guido  u-ith  a  spasmodic  effort. 

"Bdgium!'*  he  shouted  again.  "Bdgium!  I've  been  in 
Bd^umr 

Guido  said  nothing.  Apparently  there  was  nothing  to 
my.    His  amazement  at  seemg  Otto  thus  transformed  was 
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already  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  had  accepted  the  atuadoa 
completely  and  at  once.  But  he  felt  chill  with  apprehen- 
sion as  he  waited  for  Otto's  further  disclosures. 

"Viscount  Bryce  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  scat 
in  his  report/'  Otto  said,  bluntly.  "We  read  the  charges 
here.  We  criticised  them.  We  pulled  the  report  to  pieces 
and  commented  upon  this  point  or  that.  We  said,  'This 
doesn't  sound  very  forceful,'  or  This  doesn't  seem  so  very 
bad.'  Or  'We  don't  believe  this  can  be  true.'  I  know— 
because  I  was  one  of  the  people  who  said  those  very  thingi 
We,  here  in  America,  analyzed  Bryce's  report  quite  coM* 
bloodedly,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  dramatic  writing  whid 
didn't  have  the  agony  piled  on  thick  enough  in  some  spots 
and  too  thick  in  others.  We  denied  the  more  heart-rendinf 
points,  and  smoothed  over  the  less  cruel  ones.  Less  cnidl 
Now  that  Tve  been  in  Belgium  it  seems  to  me  that  not  one 
single  point  can  be  said  to  be  less  cruel  than  the  other.  Oli» 
horrible,  horrible,  thrice  horrible !" 

Curious  anomaly!  Otto  was  talking  German  all  the 
time,  for  into  German  he  invariably  lapsed,  as  we  know, 
when  sore  beset  or  wrought  upon.  Thus  was  the  desiit 
experienced  by  Guido  in  the  eariy  dajrs  of  the  War  ful- 
filled— his  desire  to  hear  Otto,  whose  English  was  spineless 
and  colorless  as  compared  with  his  German,  who  loved 
the  German  tongue  so  passionately  that  he  read  even  the 
English  classics  in  German,  denounce  Germany  in  forceful, 
scathing  German  which  no  native  could  have  bettered. 

"Tust  what "  Guido  demanded,  feeling  that  Otto  had 

told  only  part,  onl^  the  smallest  and  feeblest  part  of  Us 
experience  in  Belgium. 

"Just  what  ?  Ask  rather,  'What  not  7  I  tell  you,  Guido, 
all  of  Bryce's  charges  are  true.  All  of  them."  It  seems 
that  in  an  official  exhibit  at  the  French  War  Office  Otto 
had  seen  a  letter  written  home  by  a  German  officer  which 
he  had  not  had  time  to  mail  before  being  killed.  The 
letter  had  recounted  how — with  reluctance,  so  the  diarist 
said — ^agcd  people  had  been  driven  into  the  middle  of  the 
village  street  and  had  been  manacled  and  tied  to  chairs  in 
order  to  get  the  French  to  cease  firing  from  the  houses 
which  the  French  still  occupied,  while  the  Germans  marched 
through  the  town.     The  ruse  had  been  successful     The 
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French  saw  that  tfiey  could  not  shoot  at  the  cnemj  with- 
out hitting  their  own  people,  and  the  firing  stopped. 

•*Horribk/'  said  Guido. 

Otto  continued  his  redtaL  The  mowing  down  of 
civilians  by  machine  guns  for  some  fancied  wrong  or  insult 
offered  the  German  soldiers,  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  the  unbelievable  condition  of  the  German 
prison  camps,  the  obscenities  to  which  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  by  the  civilians  of  small  villages  through 
which  they  passed  en  route,  the  deportation  of  young  girb 
— all  was  true,  only  too  terribly,  frightfully  true. 

There  were,  incredible  though  it  seems,  atrocities  the 
story  of  which  had  not  penetrated  to  this  side  of  the  water. 
Atrocities,  Otto  made  haste  to  explain,  for  which  the 
German  Military  Authorities  were  directly  responsible. 
For  here  was  a  curious  thing;  in  the  average  war  the  in- 
dividual is  worse  than  the  authorities,  and  the  authorities 
curb  and  check  and  restrain  the  viciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  in  the  German  Am^  the  reverse  is  true.  In 
the  German  Army — Otto  broke  off  abruptly. 

''Go  on,'*  Guido  besought  him. 

*'In  the  German  Army,  bad  as  the  worst  individual  may 
be,  in  the  German  Army  that  fetich  which  the  German 
calls  Authority  is  infinitely  worse.  Is  infinitely,  incom- 
parably, uid>dievaUy  more  evil  than  the  lowest  indlviduaL" 

He  paused  again,  but  resumed  almost  directly,  speaking 
DOW  with  a  terrible,  direct  intentness. 

'^ou  know  how  everything  in  Germany  is  verstaatHchi 
— railroads,  old-age  pensions,  insurance,  banks,  everything, 
in  brief,  of  any  account  Well,  in  their  craze  to  versiaailich 
things,  to  organize  and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the 
state,  tfiey  have  even  verstaailicht  lust/' 

**!  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand,"  murmured  Guido. 

"How  could  3rou?  How  should  3rou.^  You  and  I  have 
been  brought  up  according  to  former  German  ideas." 
Then,  abruptly,  irrelevandy  Otto  demanded: 

''Has  Egon  von  Dammer  favored  you  vrith  his  notions 
00  the  necessity  of  immorality?" 

Goido  nodded. 

''Wen,  Egon's  notions  are  shared  by  the  German  Military 
Authorities.  They  think  the  indulgence  of  lust  is  a  physicu 
necessity,  just  as  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  military 
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neces»ty.  It's  horrible  merely  to  think  aboat  We 
wouldn't  discuss  the  things  before  a  woman.  And  over 
there,  in  Belgium — God  pity  them ! — the  women  bad  got  to 
endure  the  thing  our  women  cannot  even  endure  to  bar 
spoken  of." 

He  rose  in  irrepressible  excitement  and  came  and  stood 
before  Guide. 

"It  was  that — "  he  shouted,  "it  was  that  made  me  come 
back  home  so  I  could  go  up  into  Canada  to  enlist." 

"You  haven't  told  me  yet,"  Guido  interposed,  weakly. 

Otto's  face  went  white  with  emotion  as  he  told  his  fnend 
of  the  ultimate  and  final  violation  of  human  decency  of 
which  Germany  had  been  guilty.  The  German  Military 
Authorities,  fearing  for  the  health  of  their  troops,  had 
decided  to  requisition  so  and  so  many  Belgian  women  for 
each  company  of  men.  "Not  prostitutes,  you  understand, 
such  as  Lord  Roberts  requisitioned  for  the  entertainmoit 
of  his  men  at  the  end  of  his  successful  Indian  campaign. 
but  decent  women  and  girls — girls  like  Elschen  and  Janet, 
women  like  your  mother  and  mine." 

Guido  felt  shaken  and  faint.  All  he  could  say  was  "It'i 
horrible — it's  horrible." 

"It's  damnable,"  said  Otto.  "And  that  is  why  I  am  going 
to  fight  for  the  Allies." 

"But,  Otto,"  Guido  protested,  "other  armies  of  in»a- 
sion " 

"What  other  armies  of  invasion  have  done  or  will  do 
docs  not  concern  this  generation,"  Otto  shouted,  angrily. 
"This  generation  must  bear  ils  own  burdens.  This  genera- 
tion must  deal  with  the  malefactors  of  its  own  era.  This 
generation  must  stamp  out  the  iniijuity  which  arises  in  its 
midst.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  connive  at  iniquity.  Not  to  io 
so  is  to  hand  over  to  generations  yet  unborn  the  unholy 
fruits  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  \(H  to  do  so  \i  to  incor 
the  penalty  of  being  cursed  by  future  generations  as  a 
generation  of  vipers  and  weaklings." 

"And  England?  Do  you  still  believe  that  England  canscd 
the  War?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care  who  caused  the  War 
or  what  caused  the  War,"  Otio  replied,  slilt  fonissimiv 
"although  1  am  now  inclined  to  disbelieve  everything  Ibc 
Gemians  claim.    But  even  if  England  did  cause  thcWar, 
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as  I  used  to  believe,  it  cannot  by  one  jot  or  tittle  change 
my  profound  conviction  that  Germany  must  be  defeated, 
and  not  merely  defeated  but  humbled  and  brought  low. 
A  nation  that  so  misuses  the  strength  and  the  ability  and 
the  power  with  which  God  has  dowered  it  does  not  deserve 
to  continue  to  flourish.  It  must  be  taught  ^  lesson  which 
it  will  never  forget." 

"Surely,  you  do  not  mean  that  Germany  should  be  dis- 
membered, as  you  used  to  think  that  the  Allies  had  agreed 
in  secret  treaty  to  do?" 

•'I'm  not  so  certain  about  that  treaty  as  I  used  to  be," 
Otto  replied.  "You  know  the  Allies  claim  it  was  made 
for  protective  purposes  only.  They  say  they  knew  Ger- 
many at  first  hand.    Enough  said." 

Otto  broke  off,  and  resumed  walking  the  floor. 

"I  can  tell  you,  Guido,"  he  said,  "there  is  only  one  way 
for  those  of  German  blood  who  are  guiltless  to  prove  their 
innocence,  and  that  is  to  go  and  fight  Germany.  And  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

"How  do  your  parents  take  this?" 

Otto  halted  in  his  travels  about  the  room,  and  leaned 
his  elbow  upon  the  mantel  before  replying. 

"Mother  is  heart-broken,  father  is  furious.  Both  refuse 
to  believe  what  I  tell  them.  They  do  not  realize  that  I 
got  all  my  facts  at  first  hand.  Elschen,  too,  rejects  my 
story  as  a  wicked  slander."  Otto  paused  a  moment,  his 
lip  trembled.  The  tragic  look  in  the  honest,  fearless  blue 
eyes,  the  curious  tremor  which  had  quavered  through  his 
voice  as  he  mentioned  Elschen's  name  forbade  interrogation 
or  comment 

Guido's  eyes  looked  the  sjmipathy  which  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  voice.  Had  Otto  proposed  to  Elschen  only  to 
be  rejected?  Would  he  have  had  a  chance  with  her  if, 
instead  of  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  he  had  re- 
nudned  pro-German?  Guido  did  not  think  so.  Elschen's 
manner  toward  Otto  had  always  been  the  last  word  in 
complacency  and  sisterliness.  At  any  rate,  it  was  idle  to 
^)eculate  on  all  this  now.  Otto,  it  was  plain  to  see,  was 
wounded  to  the  quick,  but  Guido  knew  Otto  too  well  not 
to  comprehend  that  no  woman  would  ever  have  power  to 
sway  Otto  by  one  jot  or  tittle  in  a  matter  of  moral  con- 
viction. 
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Otto  continued. 

"Well,  can  I  btame  my  parents  and  EUchen  ?    Didn't  | 
refuse   to   accept    testimony   as   unimpeachable? — I   in 
Bryce's  report.     For  you   were  right   in  contendii^  l 
there  are  some  few  statesmen  of  so  hi^  a  character  ( 
their  word  is  their  bond.     The  pity  of  it  is — "  he  tntc^ 
rupted  himself  bitterly,  "that  Germany  has  none  5 
ever  had.    Bismarck  t    I  used  to  admire  him.    1  know  fa 
now." 

"Your  parents  ought  to  believe  you,"  said  Gutdo. 
know  how  violently  anti-Ally  you  were.    Surely  they  11 
realize  that  you  would  not  have  changed  excepting  J 
good  and  jumcicnt  reasons," 

"Faith,  if  faith  is  faith,  is  the  most  resilient  and  la 
cious  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Otto,  quietly.  "I  i 
how  I  felt  before  I  went  into  Prance  and  Belgium  and  n 
It  took  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  to  conven  me. 
like  this,  Guido.  Supposing  somebody,  no  matter  how  cool 
and  great,  came  along  and  told  me  you  had  done  somethiag 
wicked  and  low.  I  wouldn't  bclteve  it.  This  does  aol 
necessarily  mean  that  I  would  believe  the  hj-poiheiical  per- 
son was  telling  me  an  untruth.  It  merely  means  thai  117 
faith  in  you  is  so  great  that  I  would  fabricate  all  sorts  of 
improbabilities — mistakes,  misinformation,  e^xn  a  ctoudeJ 
mind — sooner  than  part  with  my  faith  in  you. 

"Since  reluming  home,  Germans  on  this  side  of  the  walcr 
have  tried  to  make  me  disbchcve  the  evidence  of  my  owi 
^es.  'It  cannot  be,'  they  say.  'You  do  not  know  the  idcib- 
ing  of  German  discipline.'  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  knov 
the  meaning  of  German  discipline — 1  know  it  ovcrwbdB- 
ingly.  It  is  just  that — German  discipline,  that  is  respOB- 
•ibie  for  all  this  sort  of  thing.  The  German  soldier  hu 
been  ovcrdisciplined,  overdisciplined  in  a  way  : 
aoldier,  I  believe,  would  allow  himself  to  be  ovi 
with  kicks  and  cuffs  and  curses.  Disciptin 
aaore  than  second  nature  to  him,  it  has  un 
.  ab«ort>ed  and  superseded  every  other  quality, 
■nd  mora],  while  he  is  in  uniform.  And  thai  i 
why  this  incomprehensible  thing  has  happened, 
whose  nature  is  e&sentially  kind  and  honest  have  c 
to  pUy  the  part  of  dastards.  There  are  excco 
course.     One  regiment,  composed  principally  of 
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men,  overcome  with  pity  for  the  starving  Belgian  babies, 
a:>ke<l  permission  to  hand  over  their  condensed  milk  to  the 
Belgian  mothers.  The  request  was  granted  by  their  com- 
manding officer." 

**I  do  not  think  you  go  far  enough  in  fixing  the  blame/' 
said  Guido.  "There  is  something  baffling  about  the  psy- 
chology of  a  nation,  not  intrinsically  ignoble,  that  can  come 
to  this  moral  pass."    He  paused,  and  then  said,  abruptly: 

"Otto,  will  you  answer  me  a  question?  How  did  you 
originally  come  to  believe  that  the  Allies  intended  dismem- 
bering Uermany?  And  that  Germany  had  gone  to  war 
to  defend  herself  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Otto,  reddening.  "I  think  mv 
faith  in  Germany  made  me  blind  to  everything  else.  It 
drove  me  almost  mad  to  see  Germany  maligned  on  all 
sides.  So  I  was  predisposed  to  believe  everything  bad 
about  the  Allies,  because  I  believed  that  nations  and  peoples 
capable  of  so  perjuring  themselves  were  capable  of  evtry 
infamy.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  what  I  formerly  felt  and  thought,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
nearly  right." 

They  parted  half  an  hour  before  midnight.  Otto  had 
taken  his  leave  of  his  parents,  a  heart-rending  leave,  with 
his  father  in  a  Berserker  rage  and  his  mother  divided 
between  fear  of  her  husband,  love  of  her  boy,  and  faith 
in  her  own  people.  Otto  intended  going  right  up  to 
Canada.  He  thought  he  might  pass  muster  as  a  Canadian. 
He  knew  that  what  with  his  German  accent  and  his  Ger- 
man physiognomy  no  British  sergeant  would  have  allow^ 
him  to  enlist 

Otto's  dramatic  conversion  and  the  knight-errantnr  be 
displayed  renewed  Guido's  wish  to  enter  the  Frencn  air 
service.  In  spite  of  his  promise  he  again  broached  the 
subject  to  his  mother.  Spirited  words  passed  between  them. 
For  days  the  atmosphere  was  one  of  gloom.  Fran  Urwla 
finally  appealed  to  Dr.  Koenig  and  to  Profe«§r>r  GtMt%, 
and  the  three  between  them  forced  Guido  back  into  afr- 
parent  compliance  with  the  neucralstj  which  Amtricz  inO 
chose  to  maintain. 

Bat  the  War  troubled  him,  troabler!  him  as  ne^er  tef<^r^ 
Otto  had  given  him  many  mtzTr^te  $^,.mMeA  of  rr/rjtttrr,- 
pormrj   France  and   Bdpan   wfaicfc   had   viiaalizeyl    {/.r 
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Guido,  as  only  a  word  of  mouth  report  can,  the  horror 
of  all  that  was  transpiring. 

He  suffered  a  good  deal  from  insomnia,  and  at  Dr. 
Koenig's  suggestion,  resumed  his  two-mile  walks  before 
retiring. 

Since  Anasquoit  was  limited  in  area,  these  noctunal 
strolls  took  him  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  one  eveniq^ 
on  the  lower  part  of  Main  Street,  he  was  accosted  by  i 
very  attractive  girl.  He  did  not  understand  at  once,  and 
asked  her  to  repeat  her  question.  The  girl  looked  at  him 
oddly,  and  then  demanded : 

"Say,  where  were  vou  bom,  anyhow?" 

Then  he  understooa.  Without  answering  her,  he  brushed 
past  her,  his  heart  beating  with  indignation,  his  face  hot 
with  vicarious  shame.  A  few  evenings  later  he  met  her 
again.  She  did  not  stop  him  this  time,  but  came  and 
walked  alongside  of  him. 

"Well,  blokey,"  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  an  old  fritoi, 
has  it  struck  you  yet  what  I  asked  you  the  other  evening?^ 

Guido  halted  abruptly,  and  faced  the  girl. 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said,  angrily; 
a  fine-looking  girl  like  you." 

She  interrupted  him  with  ribald  laughter. 

"Good  looks  are  the  chief  assets  in  our  perfcsh,**  sk 
said. 

"Why  don't  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf?"  Guido  demanded 
"You  could  easily  make  an  honest  living." 

"I  could,  could  I  ?"  she  quizzed  him.  Then,  truculently: 
"Want  to  support  me?" 

"Hardly." 

"There  you  are." 

"Tm  willing,  though,  to  make  this  bargain  with  yoa,' 
Guido  said,  impulsively.  "Ill  try  and  find  you  an  honest 
job— a  job  that  pays  enough  to  keep  you  decently.  .Aal 
until  I  find  you  such  a  position  I  will  give  you  enoa|h 
money  to  live  on,  say  ten  dollars  a  week.  But  you  hin 
got  to  play  fair." 

"Say."  the  girl  <lemanded.  now  franklv  amused,  "are  yot 
crippled  un<Ier  the  hat?    See  me  working?     Nix." 

Without  replying.  CUiido  left  the  giri.  and  walked  rapidl|y 
away. 

The  episode  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.    He  Ini 
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as  we  know,  in  his  heart  blamed  Frau  Ursula  for  her 
vigorous  denunciation  of  every  woman  who  had  been  lured 
from  the  narrow  path.  He  now  felt  inclined  to  agree 
with  her.  Experience  is  life's  finest  school-master,  and 
therein  lies  the  great  danger  of  a  circumscribed  experience. 
It  was  well  for  the  rounding  out  of  his  character  that  he 
met  with  another  experience  of  a  similar  nature  soon  after, 
which  was  destined  to  end  quite  differently. 

The  girl  who  accosted  him  on  this  occasion  was  slight 
and  fragile,  and  as  he  involuntarily  glanced  at  her,  he  saw 
a  white  and  frightened-looking  face.  Although  he  had 
avowed  never  again  to  hold  parley  with  a  woman  of  ques- 
tionable character,  something  in  the  expression  of  the  child- 
ish face  caused  him  to  ask  abruptly : 

"Why  do  you  live  this  sort  of  a  life?" 

The  girl  reddened  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  She 
did  not  reply,  and  Guido  repeated  his  question. 

"I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  it,"  she  said,  in 
a  low,  frightened  voice,  and  Guido  noticed  that  before 
speaking  she  turned  and  looked  to  all  sides,  as  if  fearing 
that  some  hostile  eavesdropper  was  secreted  in  the  in- 
corporeal air. 

"Then  why  not  do  so?" 

She  did  not  reply,  and  Guido  began  to  ply  her  with  ques- 
tions. Was  she  really  willing  to  make  a  fresh  start  ?  Was 
she  sincere  in  expressing  the  wish  to  do  so?  Would  she 
do  the  square  thing  if  he  helped  her  to  find  a  job  and  paid 
for  her  maintenance  in  the  meantime  ?" 

The  girl  seemed  tongue-tied,  for  she  replied  to  none  of 
these  questions,  but  there  was  now  in  her  eyes  a  look  of 
mingled  terror  and  hope. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?"  Guido  questioned  her,  with 
the  utmost  gentleness.  "You  have  already  lost  that  which 
the  average  woman  considers  her  most  treasured  posses- 
::on.  But,  by  a  sincere  effort,  with  someone  to  help  you, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  regain 
your  footing.  You  have,  then,  everything  to  hope  for  and 
nothing  to  fear.  Why  are  you  so  desperately  frightened? 
Why  are  you  afraid  to  speak  up?" 

"Oh,  sir,  you  cannot  understand,  indeed  you  cannot,"  the 
girl  replied,  a  dry  sob  in  her  throat.  "I'm  made  to  do 
this." 
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•*By  whom  ?"  Guido  demanded 

"By  him — by  my  husband." 

Guide's  thoughts  harked  back  to  Erna  Gottschalk.  Good 
Lord!  Was  this  girl,  with  her  flower-like  face  and  her 
soft,  well-bred  voice,  her  respectable,  gentlewomanly  de- 
meanor only  another  adventuress  of  the  Erna  type?  The 
boy's  lips  curled  disdainfully.  The  suspicion  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  the  other  g^rl,  the  girl  who  had  addressed 
him  as  "Blokey"  the  week  before  had  perhaps  engineered 
this  little  comedy. 

His  impulse  was  to  turn  and  walk  away.  But  he  had 
an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  nothing  could  dow& 
He  wanted  to  believe  the  best  of  everyone,  not  the  worst 
Also  he  was  young  and  the  girl  was  pretty,  and  loveliness 
the  world  over  proves  a  magic  key  into  hearts  made  of 
much  sterner  stuff  than  young  Mr.  von  Estritz's. 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  said: 

"Your  husband,  you  say,  forces  you  to  lead  this  lifeT 

The  girl  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of  her  tongue. 

"He's  not  really  my  husband,"  she  said.     "I  thought  be 
was,  sir,  when  I   first  lived  with  him.     I'm  a  Delaware 
girl,  and  I  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life  until  a  few  m(»iths 
ago.     He  boarded  with  us  for  two  weeks  last  summer. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.    My  parents  and  I  thought 
him  just  fine,  and  father  gave  his  consent  to  the  engage- 
ment.   He  came  down  to  see  us  Christmas,  and  we  planned 
for  marriage  in  spring.    Tlic  c3ay  for  the  wedding  was  set 
Then  he  telegraphed  that  he  could  not  come  on— his  &ni 
was  sending  him  on  an  important  Western  tour  and  there 
was  not  an  hour  to  lose.     I  was  to  come  down  to  New 
York  to  get  married — he'd  meet  me  at  the  railroad  statioo 
in  Anasquoit.     Well — I  came  on.  my  parents  knowing  all 
about  it.    He  told  me  he  had  our  little  home  all  ready  and 
he  hoped  I'd  like  it.     It  was  a  modest  little  place  he  took 
me  to,  but  it  was  cheerful  and  clean.     There  he  told  nt 
he  didn't  believe  in  relijjious  marriages — which  I  knew—* 
and  he  didn't  like  a  civil  marriap^e  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.      He  thought  marriage  wa'^  too  sacred  to  be  made 
a  thing  of  traffic  and  contract,  like  any  other  partnershifk 
Those  were  his  ver)'  wonN,   sir.     Well,   I    thought  him 
sincere,  and  when  he  brought  in  two  witnesses,  friends  of 
his,  and  be  signed  a  paper  and  I  signed  it  and  his  fricodi 
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signed  it,  I  thought  I  was  legally  married.    I  tmlj  <fid. 
You  see,  I'd  heard  there  was  such  a  thii^  as  a  r^^mmtw^ 


hw  marriage." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Guido.    •'Go  on." 

''Well,  I  soon  enough  found  out  I  was  nustaken,"  Ae 
^ri  m-ent  on.  **Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  particulars.  He — 
just — forced  me — to  this." 

''Well/'  said  Guido,  with  all  the  indignant  dcdsiycness 
of  untried  youth,  ''you've  just  got  to  get  away  from  it." 

-It's  no  use,"  said  the  girL  '•Hell  track  me  down.  I 
tried  twice  before  to  get  away.  And  he  always  found  me 
— and  beat  me  up  most  horribly." 

"Well,  he  is  not  going  to  get  you  back  this  time,**  said 
Guido.  ''Look  here,  how  much  did  you  expect  to  cam 
tfiis  evening?" 

"Ten  dollars,  periiaps  fifteen." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  give  you  twenty  dollars,"  said 
Guido,  pulling  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  ''and  I  want 
you  to  go  home.  And  to-morrow  morning  you'll  meet  me. 
Now,  where  can  we  meet  ?" 

"I  won't  take  the  money,"  the  girl  retorted,  vdiemcntly; 
lie'd  only  take  it  from  me  and  send  me  out  again." 

Guido  had  thrust  the  bilb  into  her  hand,  but  she  opened 
her  hand  and  dropped  the  money." 

"You  must  take  it,"  said  Guido. 

''I  won't,"  cried  the  girL  "I  can't"  She  made  as  if  to 
mn  away,  and  Guido  caught  her  by  the  wrist.  At  this 
moment  a  burly  policeman  hove  into  sight,  and  approaching 
Goido,  demanded: 

"This  girl  been  bothering  you,  sir?" 

''No,  no,"  said  Guido,  thinking  the  lie  a  holy  one. 

"^e  been  bothering  you  ?"  the  policeman  now  demanded 
of  the  giri. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  no,"  the  giri  cried.  The  policeman 
looked  tmcertainly  from  one  to  the  other.    Catching  sight  of 


die  bills  on  the  sidewalk,  he  stooped  andpicked  them  up. 

"These  belong  to  you?"  he  asked  gnmj,  eyeing  Guido 
inffiiciously. 

Utiido  accepted  the  money,  adroitly  peding  one  bill  from 
fhc  rest  as  he  took  the  roll  Ifrom  the  policcman's  hand 

"Good*niffhL  officer."  he  said. 
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"Good-nigfat,  sir/'  said  the  policeman,  and  walked  mj, 
jauntily  swinging  his  stick. 

"We  cannot  stand  here  and  talk,  that  is  certain,'*  sail 
Guido,  and  stepping  to  the  curb,  he  hailed  an  empty  jitnqr 
that  was  passing.  The  jitney-driver  called  out  to  lum  tlot 
he  was  homeward  bound,  and  could  take  on  no  more  farei 
Guido  shouted  back  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  a 
car  to  himself.  Thereupon  the  man  stopped  the  car  vd 
the  bargain  was  quickly  made. 

Guido  helped  the  girl  into  the  jitney,  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  a  closed  one. 

"Where  to?"  the  man  asked. 

"Just  drive  on,  and  I'll  tell  you  where  to  when  we  get 
to  the  end  of  this  one-horse  town,"  said  Guido,  purposely 
flippant.  The  man  grinned,  said  "Right-O,"  and  they  wot 
off. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  the  girl  asked. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  If  I  take  vou  over  to  New 
York,  could  you  go  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  night  T 

"Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  fit  to  zo  there,"  the  girl  replied,  and 
although  Guido  expostulated  with  her  for  fully  five  miinitcs, 
she  absolutely  refused  to  present  herself  at  the  doors  of  the 
Y.  W.  C  A. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  like  me,"  she 
said.     "Indeed,  you  don't." 

"Well,  you  are  not  going  to  feel  that  way  much  longer." 
Guido  retorted,  grimly. 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  town  by  this  time,  and 
the  man,  grinning,  asked  Guido  where  he  wanted  to  ga 

"Take  us  over  to  New  York,"  said  Guido. 

"Charge  you  extra,"  said  the  man. 

"Charge  what  you  want,"  said  Guido,  "but  take  us  orer 
to  New  York." 

"So,"  said  Guido,  as  the  car  drove  into  the  fernr-boat 
pier,  "that  will  throw  your  'husband'  off  the  scent 

"Yes,  but  what *'  the  girl  asked,  weakly. 

"You'll  have  to  po  to  some  hotel  for  the  night.** 

"How  can  I  ?"  the  R^rl  replied.  "I  have  no  luggage.  Not 
even  a  grip.     No  decent  hotel  would  take  me  in." 

Guido  saw  the  justice  of  this.  After  considerable 
thought  and  talk,  he  decided  to  take  the  girl  to  one  of  the 
large  railroad  depots,  where  she  would  be  secure  for  the 
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night.  He  dismissed  the  jitney  at  the  ferry,  preferring 
that  the  man  should  not  be  a  witness  to  the  girl's  destina- 
tion. 

He  left  her  in  the  Railroad  Station,  at  the  door  of  the 
Ladies'  Waiting  Room,  which  was  well  equipped  with  com- 
fortable chairs.  Guido  suggested  the  advisability  of  making 
some  purchases  of  underwear  in  the  morning  and  a  valise 
to  put  tfiem  in.  Thus  equipped  she  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  boarding  place.  She  seemed  disinclined  to 
accept  the  money  which  he  pressed  on  her,  but  finally 
allowed  him  to  slip  it  into  her  reticule. 

Guido  questioned  her  as  to  the  nature  of  work  she  was 
enable  of  doing. 

"Would  you  mind  living  out  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  like  nothing  better,"  the  girl  replied,  with 
genuine  warmth.  "I  love  housework.  And  I  am  good  at 
it.    I'm  an  excellent  cook  and  a  fine  laundress." 

"My  mother  is  looking  for  a  maid,"  said  Guido. 

"Yes,  but  will  she  have  me  when  she  knows " 

"Oh,  I  think  I  can  manage  that  all  right,"  Guido  relied, 
with  an  assurance  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

It  was,  of  course,  entirely  natural  that  Frau  Ursula 
should  show  the  indignation  she  did  when  Guido  told  her  of 
his  adventure  and  of  the  quasi-promise  he  had  made,  which 
he  did  the  next  evening  at  supper.  What,  take  a  street- 
walker into  her  house?  A  girl  even  lower  than  the  infame 
Person?  It  was  lamentable  that  Frau  Ursula  allowed  her 
temper  to  run  away  with  her  to  the  extent  of  calling  Guido 
a  fool.  For  who  but  a  fool,  after  one  such  experience, 
would  be  willing  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  another  adven- 
turess ? 

"You  forget,  my  dear  Mother,"  said  Guido,  coldly,  "that 
It  was  you,  not  I,  who  brought  Ema  Gottschalk  into  this 
house,  and  it  was  you  also  who  was  her  real  dupe — not  I." 

Frau  Ursula  fairly  puffed  with  wrath  at  being  reminded 
of  this  unpleasant  truth. 

"Mutterchen,  if  you  had  seen  this  girl  as  I  saw  her " 

"And  what  does  that  mean?"  Frau  Ursula  exclaimed, 
irritably.  "I  suppose  you  think  her  a  marvel  of  loveliness 
and  innocence.  Well,  my  son,  the  Eyes  of  Youth  and  the 
Eyes  of  Middle-Age  see  things  differently,  so  that  even  if 
I  had  seen  this  prodigy  of  outraged  virtue,  or  were  to  sec 
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her,  I  could  not  possibly  see  her  as  you  see  her.  Tberefon 
to  say  that  'if  I  could  see  her  as  you  saw  her'  b  to  posts- 
late  an  absurdity." 

"It  was  not  her  prettiness  so  much  as  the  effect  of  inno- 
cence which  she  conveyed  that  I  was  thinking  of  iriiai 
I  postulated  the  absurdity,"  Guide  said,  coolly. 

"Innocence  1"  Frau  Ursula  exclaimed.  "Inooceocel 
My  dear  boy,  I  can  tell  you  I  do  not  believe  you  win  em 
hear  from  her  again.  She  has  your  money,  and  she  and 
her  disreputable  friend  at  this  moment  are  probably  toast- 
ing in  champagne  the  health  of  rich  young  tools  liln  yoot- 
self." 

Guido  smiled  wanly. 

"If  things  are  as  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "the'e  is  nont 
in  getting  excited  about  the  matter,  because  it  has  to 
disposed  of  itself.  If  things  are  not  as  you  suppose,  yn 
might  be  a  good  sport,  and  because  my  judgment  scored 
on  one  point,  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  all  pants 
and  take  the  girl  in." 

"You  are  very  clever,  Guido,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  in  a 
tone  which  implied  that  cleverness  is  not  always  an  atbibmt 
of  unadulterated  desirability. 

"Well,  are  you  game?"  he  demanded,  in  Enf^ish. 

"No,  I'm  not  game,"  she  retorted,  also  in  English,  M 
immediately  relapsed  into  German.  "You're  a  baby,  Giii^ 
You  do  not  realize,  not  in  the  least,  how  bad  some  wooa 
are." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  realize  it," 

"I  think  not.  Vou  think  Ema  Gottschalk  <  freak,  i 
unique  exponent  of  immorality.  That  is  because  >-ou  ha* 
never  cncounlcrcti  any  other  worthless  women,  and  th* 
is  why  you  persist  in  thinking  this  girl  innocent." 

"What  if  1  have  encountered  other  worthless  WMntnr 
Guido  inquired,  calmly.     Frau  Ursula  started. 

"Mother,"  said  Guido,  gently,  "don't  let  us  dweD  moR 
than  we  have  to  on  unpleasant  topics.  Suffice  it  to  sif 
that  your  I  Serpens jvnge  is  not  longer  an  infant  in  ara& 
He  is  a  young  man." 

"And  the  women  have  found  it  out,"  Frau  Undi 
groaned. 

Guido  reddened. 

"At  any  rale,  Mutterchen,  it  is  just  because  I  know  bo* 
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Tery,  very  horrid  some  women  are  that  I  think  it  a  beastly 
shame  and  injustice  to  class  a  girl  who  was  deceived  and 
Hed  to,  and  finally  frightened  and  bullied  into  a  devious 
life,  with  the  sort  of  women  you  have  in  mind.  And  I 
tell  3-0U  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  if  you  will  not 
aid  me  to  hdp  the  girl  get  back,  by  giving  her  a  trial  as 
a  servant,  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  find  her  a  position 
elsewhere.  And  111  succeed.  And  until  I  succeed^  I  will 
pay  for  her  upkeep  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

r  rau  Ursula  expostulated,  entreated  and  impiored.  Guido 
received  all  her  frenzied  appeals  in  silence.  He  said  neither 
yea  or  nay. 

His  mute  obstinacy  made  his  mother  very  wroth.  She 
could  see  from  the  abstracted  look  in  his  eyes  that  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  some  thought  or  other  which  to  him 
seemed  worth  while,  but  which  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
share.  She  was  much  aggrieved;  she  felt  it  a  huge  in- 
justice that  a  recalcitrant  child  could  thus  at  pleasure  be 
able  to  draw  into  his  own  shelL 

H  she  could  have  guessed  the  nature  of  the  thought  that 
was  agitating  her  boy,  the  injustice  of  life  would  have 
seemed  not  merely  huge  but  preposterous  and  monstrous. 

For  Guido  was  reflecting  upon  the  bearing  of  the  case 
of  Ella  Truesdale  upon  the  case  of  Hauser  versus  Hauser. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Frau  Ursula  was  beseeching  him 
in  tears  to  desist  from  his  mad  enterprise,  it  had  flashed 
upon  him  that  his  mother's  categorical  attitude  in  sex 
morality  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  estrangement  from  her 
husband. 

Guido  realized  intuitively  that  a  good  man — and  as  such 
he  now  considered  Hauser — ^^%'ould  be  far  more  apt  than 
a  woman  to  forgive  and  to  forget  a  lapse  from  morality 
in  a  woman,  if  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
bpse  yielded  extenuation.  That  being  so,  he  decided  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  that  he  would  bend  his  every  effort 
to  persuade  Frau  Ursula  to  allow  Ella  to  enter  her  home. 
The  first  concession  to  broadmindedness  made,  he  felt  con« 
fident  that  a  study  of  Ella's  character  would  effect  a  com- 
plete change  of  viewpoint  in  Frau  Ursula, 

Their  silent  and  veiled  hostilities  continued  for  two  davs. 
Then  the  letter  arrived  which  Guido  was  awaiting  with 
such  eagerness.     Frau  Ursula  handed  it  to  him  without 
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comment,  and  Guido,  having  read  it,  tossed  it  cardessly 
across  the  table  to  his  mother. 

"Read  and  take  note/'  he  said,  "that  the  girl  intends  to 
lead  an  honest  life;  that  she  is  grateful  to  me  for  my  aid. 
Also," — ^his  voice  was  humorously  ironic — ^"that  she  is  of 
a  humble  frame  of  mind,  for  she  spells  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  personal  pronoun  with  a  small  letter,  instead 
of  a  capital,  an  act  of  voluntary  self-abasement  which  quite 
takes  my  breath  away." 

Frau  Ursula  glanced  sharply  at  Guido. 
You  are  beyond  me,"  she  said.    "Sarcasm.    H'm." 
Why  am  I  beyond  you?"  Guido  inquired,  subtly  amused. 
Because  I  do  not  fall  in  love  with  every  pretty  face  I 
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"Are  you  still  anxious  to  have  me  take  her  in?* 
1  am. 

Frau  Ursula  capitulated,  quite  unexpectedly. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "you  may  write  her  to  come.** 

Accordingly  Ella  Truesdale  was  installed  as  maid  of  all. 
work  in  the  Hauser-von  Estritz  household. 

"She's  much  too  pretty  to  keep  at  the  drudgery  of  house- 
work for  any  length  of  time,"  was  Frau  Ursula's  verdict, 
after  having  shown  the  girl  to  her  room.  "You'll  see  her 
virtuous  determination  peter  out  in  a  week  or  two.** 

Guido  ofTered  no  denial.  He  felt  certain  that  Ella's  char- 
acter was  good  and  that  her  conduct  would  refute  his 
mother's  specious  logic.  He  had,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  a  prodigious  faith  in  human  nature. 

It  was  certainly  not  to  Frau  Ursula's  credit  that  her 
little  maid's  determination  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  did  not 
peter  out  in  the  first  fortnight,  as  her  mistress  had  pre- 
dicted. Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  Frau  Ursula  i^d 
a  greater  burden  ufKm  the  frail  shoulders  of  the  new  maid 
than  she  had  ever  before  seen  fit  to  put  upon  any  servant. 
She  gave  her  hasty,  and — tnith  to  tell — arrogantly  worded 
orders.  She  did  not  trouble  to  make  these  orders  par- 
ticularly plain.  She  gave  her  a  written  memorandum  of 
the  three  meals  a  day  for  a  full  week,  never  troubling 
to  a'^k  tlie  pirl  whether  she  knew  how  to  cook  all  the  dishes 
inchided  in  the  menus  or  not.  And  she  laid  out  more 
\^oTk  ff»r  her  than  any  one  woman  could  accomplish  in  a 
day.    Perhaps  she  hoped  to  discourage  the  girl  from  stay- 
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ing.  Perhaps,  also,  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  in- 
justice with  which  she  was  treating  the  girl. 

Guido,  of  course,  was  in  ignorance  of  his  mother's  tactics. 
He  noticed,  it  is  true,  that  the  new  maid  pothered  about 
the  kitchen  long  after  ten  o'dock  on  the  first  four  evenings 
which  she  spent  under  his  mother's  roof,  and  looked  woe- 
fully tired  and  fagged  mornings.  But  she  was  up  betimes 
and  the  breakfast  was  ready  to  the  minute. 

On  the  fifth  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Frau  Ursula 
rose  abruptly  and  went  to  the  kitchen.  A  spirited  dialogue 
ensued,  and  Guido  wondered  what  was  happening.  When 
Frau  Ursula  came  back  into  the  room,  she  said : 

"That  foolish  child  seems  to  think  she  was  to  carry  out 
all  my  orders  the  very  first  week.  There  was  a  lot  of 
house-cleaning  to  be  done — ^kitchen  closets,  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  meant,  of  course,  for  her  to  do  it  gradually,  but 
she's  gone  right  ahead  without  resting  a  minute  all  day. 
I  told  her  that  that  won't  do.    That  won't  do  at  all." 

She  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and  Guido  had  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  an  ulterior  psychology  too  unpleasant  to  be 
seriously  attributed  to  his  mother. 

"I've  sent  her  to  bed,"  Frau  Ursula  concluded,  "and  told 
her  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to- 
morrow— ^just  the  cooking  and  dishwashing  and  dusting. 
She's  entirely  played  out." 

"Is  she  satisfactory?"  Guido  inquired,  solicitously. 

"So  far,  entirely,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  shortly. 

From  that  day  on  Frau  Ursula  showed  Ella  the  same 
consideration  she  had  shown  her  predecessors.  But  she 
trusted  her  new  maid  as  little  as  before,  and  waited  eagerly 
for  the  lapse  from  virtue  to  occur,  which,  if  her  own  theory 
was  correct,  as  of  course  it  was,  was  bound  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  She  entertained  a  profound  conviction, 
that  on  her  first  "going-out  day,"  Ella  would  "stay  out  all 
night."  What  then  was  her  amazement  when  Ella,  when 
Sunday  came,  announced  that  she  was  not  going  out,  but 
would  sit  and  read  and  sew  in  her  own  room.  And  would 
Mrs.  Hauser  please  to  call  her  in  case  she  wanted  anything. 

"Now  what's  the  meaning  of  all  that?"  Frau  Ursula 
demanded  of  Guido,  after  Ella  had  left  the  room. 

"She  probably  prefers  to  read  a  good  book  to  gadding 
about  and  gossiping,"  said  Guido.    "Sensible  girl." 
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•'A  good  book/'  snorted  Frau  Ursula,  •'What  do  yoa 
pall  a  good  book  ?' 

"I?  Oh,  Stevenson's  'Virginibus  Puerisque/  and 
Thoreau's  'Walden/  and  Henry  James's  *The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady.' " 

''Guido !  You  are  not  seriously  suggesting  that  you  think 
she  reads  Stevenson  or  Thoreau  or  Henry  James." 

"Of  course  not.  You  asked  for  my  preferences.  As  to 
hers — why  not  ask  her?" 

"Guidol  You  are  impertinent.  Manchmal  bisi  Du 
geradezu  frech." 

"Mother!"  Guido  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  dropping 
upon  his  knees,  encircled  Frau  Ursula's  waist  with  his 
arms.  "There,  there — did  I  hurt  her  little  feelings?  Won't 
she  forgive  me?" 

"You  hurt  my  feelings  quite  frequently  of  late,  Guide," 
said  Frau  Ursula,  with  great  dignitv. 

"I  don't  mean  to.  Mother,  don  t  let's  quarrel  about  a 
stranger.     It  is  not  worth  while." 

This  show  of  indifference  for  Ella  put  Frau  Ursula  into 
the  best  possible  of  moods,  and  our  youthful  hero,  before 
returning  to  his  novel,  reflected  that  there  is  in  every 
woman  something  of  the  child-soul. 

A  few  evenings  later  Ella's  diffidence  in  the  matter  of 
"going  out"  was  unexpectedly  explained.  Frau  Ursula, 
coming  home  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  asked  her  maid 
to  go  to  the  store  for  her  to  make  some  trifling  purchase. 
To  her  surprise,  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  me,"  she  said, 
"but,  oh !  I  am  so  terribly  afraid  he  will  get  hold  of  nt 
again  if  I  go  out  alone." 

"But  it  is  quite  light  still,"  said  Frau  Ursula. 

"Daylight  or  darkness,  I'm  afraid.  You  don't  know 
what  a  hell  my  life  was  before  you  took  pity  on  me.  Oh, 
please,  please,  do  not  send  me  out." 

"Of  course  you  sha'n't  go,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  quickly 
adding:  "Was  that  the  reason  you  did  not  go  out  oo 
Sundav  ?" 

"Ves'm." 

"Your  health  will  suffer." 

"Oh,  no.  I  get  all  the  exercise  I  need  in-doors — and  I 
have  all  windows  open  while  I  sweep  and  dust" 
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Frau  Ursula  was  shocked.  She  was  horribly  shocked. 
She  went  immediately  to  Guido's  room  and  reported  the 
conversation. 

"You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong,"  she  said.  "The 
girl  is  absolutely  respectable.  Well,  one  is  never  too  old 
to  learn.  Poor  child.  Poor  child."  And  after  that  she 
never  wavered  in  her  kindness  to  Ella.  She  took  her  to 
the  moving  pictures  once  a  week,  and,  whenever  she  went 
for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  bade  the  girl  accompany  her. 
In  addition  she  made  Ella  frequent  little  gifts  of  the  sort 
dear  to  a  young  girl's  heart— candy,  ribbon,  gloves  and 
similar  finery. 

Guido  wondered  in  the  days  that  followed  whether  it 
never  occurred  to  his  mother  to  apply  the  case  of  Ella  as 
a  corrective  to  her  interpretation  of  Hauser's  attitude  and 
Hauser's  suspicion,  or  whether  Ella  and  all  she  represented 
remained  a  mere  extraneous  adventure,  a  mere  excrescence 
of  experience,  a  mere  adjunct,  not  vital  to  or  interlaced 
with  life  itself. 

Frau  Ursula  reverted  to  Ella's  past  repeatedly. 

"Such  a  nice  girl,"  she  said  one  day.  "I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  such  a  thing  came  to  happen  to  her.  I've 
always  thought  a  woman  must  be  to  blame  in  some  way." 
And  a  few  days  later  she  remarked:  "I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  the  girl."  After  another  week  had  elapsed,  she 
indulged  in  the  comment:  "I  really  believe  she  told  you 
the  unequivocal  truth.  I  don't  believe  she  was  to  blame 
at  all." 

Guido,  with  a  coolness  which  would  have  enraged  Frau 
Ursula  had  she  suspected  it,  for  temperateness  in  judgment 
almost  all  women  hold  to  be  the  parallel  of  temperateness 
in  affection,  juxtaposed  these  three  comments  and  dis- 
covered in  them  a  distinct  progression  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. His  mother's  primary  emotion  had  been  perplexity, 
that  a  girl  possessing  such  admirable  traits  should  have 
gone  wrong.  Perplexity  was  succeeded  by  compassion; 
and  compassion  in  turn  had  yielded  to  a  sentiment  closely 
akin  to  respect :    "I  don't  believe  she  was  to  blame  at  all  1" 

Guido  congratulated  himself  upon  his  prescience,  won- 
dering how  long  it  would  take  for  Frau  Ursula's  conver- 
sion to  seep  into  her  soul,  and  to  bring  about  a  regeneration 
of  her  attitude  toward  Hauser. 
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Frau  Ursula,  meanwhile,  was  congratulating  herself 
upon  the  happy  chance — as  such  she  chose  now  to  consider 
Guido's  adventure — which  had  thrown  such  a  "pearl"  of 
a  servant  into  her  path.  In  view  of  Ella's  timidity,  it 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  remain  with  Frau 
Ursula  indefinitely,  and  Guido,  with  an  amusement  in 
which  there  was  nothing  unkind,  beheld  his  mother,  in 
speaking  of  Ella,  unconsciously  assume  the  manner  which 
the  owner  of  a  chattel  might  justifiably  have  employed. 

It  never  occurred  either  to  Frau  Ursula  or  to  Guido  that 
this  Arcadian  condition  of  affairs  might  culminate  in  a 
perfectly  natural  way.  Ella,  it  is  true,  did  not  go  to  the 
stores,  but  the  stores  came  to  her  in  the  person  of  a  butcher- 
boy  whose  juvenility  rendered  him  quite  innocuous,  and 
furthermore  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  and  not  handsome 
grocer's  assistant  who  had  reached  the  years  of  indiscretion 
which  are  euphemistically  termed  the  reverse. 

To  this  stalwart  grocer's  assistant,  Ella  announced  one 
day,  she  had  engaged  herself.  The  marriage  was  to  take 
place  two  months  hence.  The  bridegroom  had  saved  up 
enough  money  to  start  a  little  store  of  his  own,  which  he 
purposed  to  do  in  his  home-town,  a  little  village  up-state. 

"But "  said  Frau  Ursula,  when  Ella  announced  her 

engagement,  and  curtailed  her  protest.  Thus  far  had  she 
progressed  on  the  road  up  which  Guido  had  headed  her. 

"I've  told  him,  Ma'am,  I've  told  him  all  about  it,"  said 
Ella,  divining  the  nature  of  Frau  Ursula's  objection.  Meek- 
ness and  defiance  were  curiously  blended  in  her  voice,  "He 
says  it  doesn't  matter.  He  says  it  wasn't  my  fault.  And 
even  if  it  had  been,  he  says  many  a  good  girl  has  gone 
wrong  and  come  out  right  in  the  end." 

Then  Frau  Ursula  surprised  herself  and  her  maid  by 
saying  very  emphatically: 

"He  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that,  my  dear.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  man  could  get  a  better  wife  than  you 
will  make." 

When  Guido,  a  little  later  congratulated  Ella,  Ella  pulled 
a  book  out  from  beneath  her  apron. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  von  Estritz,"  she  said,  Toni  says 
you  must  be  a  saint  to  have  behaved  the  way  you  did.  And 
jae  says,  if  you  don't  mind,  he  would  like  you  to  accept  this 
book  from  him  and  read  it  when  you  have  a  chance^    He 
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says  youVe  the  makings  in  you  of  a  good  socialist  Thoi^ 
you  are  a  rich  young  man.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  hope  it's 
an  right    I've  no  icfea  what  it  means." 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,  and  I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to 
Toni,"  said  Guido,  who,  at  this  time,  had  only  the  vagoes^ 
notion  of  what  socialism  stands  for.  "And  you  tell  Tofd, 
with  my  compliments,  that  the  way  he  is  bdiaving  shows 
he's  a  genuine  gentleman." 

Then,  Toni's  gift  in  hand,  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
kitchen. 

The  book  which  Toni  had  sent  him  was  a  com  of 
Bebel's  "Woman,"  and  after  supper  that  evening  Guido 
opened  it  and  glanced  at  it  cursorily,  wondering  what  sort 
of  a  book  Toni  might  consider  worth  reading.  He  drew 
his  breath  sharply  as  he  read  the  first  paragraph  upon 
which  his  eyes  happened  to  alight,  and  he  sat  up  all  night 
reading  the  book  with  which  the  green-grocer  had  pre- 
sented him.  And  even  as  he  read  he  was  aware  of  a  dual 
consciousness — interest  in  the  book  and  amazement  diat  a 
man  of  Toni's  class  should  essay  literature  of  that  sort 
He  had,  until  that  hour,  seen  ix>thing  commendable  in 
Toni  excepting  his  laudable  intention  to  make  Dla  his  wife 
in  spite  of  her  prenuptial  "marriage."  He  became  aware 
quite  suddenly  with  a  shock  which  he  subsequently  likened 
both  in  degree  and  kind  to  the  shock  which  Frau  Ursula 
had  sustained  upon  discovering  Ella's  fundamental  purity, 
that  this  ungaiiUv  German-American,  with  hands  the  size 
of  hams  and  a  bullet-head  which  promised  to  refute  the 
scientific  doctrine  that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  should 
have  lurking  somewhere  under  his  rude  exterior  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  his  owil 

Guido  was  greatly  impressed.  More  than  that  His  un- 
commonly keen  moral  perceptions  had  been  exercised  ex* 
clusively  so  far  on  matters  touching  the  War.  They  were 
now,  if  not  diverted  from  the  War,  at  least  partially  with- 
drawn from  that  overtopping  subject  by  the  pereimial  issue 
which  concerns  the  submerged  tenth. 

Thus  was  Guido  initiated  into  socialism.  Henceforth 
be  had  two  topics  upon  which  to  employ  his  ny>ra]  indigna- 
tion. Along  with  books  and  articles  on  the  War,  he  now 
sedulously  read  all  socialistk:  literature  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppr/se  that 
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he  confined  his  reading  exclusively  to  these  two  subjects. 
Moral  indignation,  to  be  maintained  at  fever-point,  requires 
sustenance.  Guido  read  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  of  Buddha 
along  with  his  socialistic  brochures  and  war  documents. 

How  this  odd  assortment  of  literature  was  ultimatdy  to 
align  and  harmonize  itself  in  his  mind,  we  shall  see  later  OQ. 
For  the  present  the  critical  functions  of  his  mind  were  al- 
most in  abeyance.  He  absorbed,  but  did  not  question  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  what  he  was  reading.  His  sympathies 
were  enlisted,  he  was  |^nerous  to  a  fault,  and  compassioo 
and  magnanimity  inhibited  for  the  present  his  finer  critical 
sense. 

So  that  Toni's  forecast  seemed  in  danger  of  fulfillment 
GuidOy  in  time^  promised  to  become  a  Siorougfagoing  so- 
cialist. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GUIDO  took  occasion  one  evening,  shortly  after  the 
announcement  of  Ella's  engagement,  to  sound  his 
mother  in  regard  to  Hansen  It  was  a  delicate  task.  When- 
e\'cr  Guido  mentioned  her  husband's  name,  Frau  Ursula 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  saying,  snappishly :  "I  wish  you 
would  not  remind  me  of  that  man."  As  if  she  needed  re- 
minding, poor  thing!  But  upon  this  particular  occasion 
Guido  persevered  and  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  into 
the  desired  channel.  Since  she  agreed  that  Toni  was  be- 
having very  well,  why  did  she  deny  that  Hauser  had  acted 
m-ell  in  marrying  a  woman  whom  he  had  believed  culpable  ? 
\*ic^'ed  impartially — without  taking  into  account  his  blunder 
in  thinking  an  innocent  woman  guilty — for  a  blunder  it 
was  and  no  worse — Hauser  had  really  behaved  excellently 
well. 

•'Pray,  arc  you  comparing  me  to  a  servant-giri ?"  Frau 
Ursula  asked,  indignantly. 

**No,  I  am  comparing  one  gentleman  to  another,''  said 
Guido.  Then  he  laughed.  But  Frau  Ursula  would  not 
join  in  his  laughter,  and  to  shake  the  citadel  of  her  gloom 
he  was  compelled  to  make  his  peace  with  her  in  his  usual 
way — upon  his  knees. 

'*Mutterchen,  if  you  knew  how  bitterly  I  blame  myself 
for  this  enstrangement !  I  really  have  just  got  to  try  again 
and  again  to  maJke  you  forgive  him." 

*'\Vell,  perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  quite  ready 
to  forgive  him."  This  was  true.  Guido  remembered  the 
week  following  the  Ema  GottschaOc  climax,  and  his  heart 
smote  him.  "I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,''  be  mur- 
mured. 

•'What  came  of  it?'  Frau  Ursula  pursued.  ^SfAh'mf. 
Hau5«r  has  forgotten  all  about  me  by  this  tinie." 

"I  think  not.  Mother.  Mother,  if  be  came  to  you  t^/w, 
would  you  forgive  him?^ 
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"Now?"  Frau  Ursula  demanded.     "Nowf    Why  nowf 

"Would  you?" 

"Why  notuf 

"I'm  not  going  to  answer  your  question,  because  in  re- 
peating it  you  have  answered  mine,"  Guido  said,  thou^)^ 
fully.    Rising,  he  dusted  his  knees. 

"That's  cryptic." 

"I  think  not." 

"At  any  rate,  there  is  no  sense  in  this  continual  bickerinf. 
Hauser  has  had  a  full  year  in  which  to  make  advances. 
He  has  not  made  them.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argn- 
ment  only,  that  I  still  care  for  him,  is  it  delicate  on  yoor 
part,  is  it  kind,  to  continually  prod  a  wound  that  has  not 
yet  cicatrized?  You  forget,  my  boy,  that  I  am  )'oor 
mother." 

"You  are  not  my  mother — there's  the  cardinal  point 
as  far  as  Hauser  is  concerned."  (iiiido  replied.  '*And  I  am 
not  forgetting  it.  1  am  not  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
miracle  of  your  love  for  me  that  landed  you  in  this  mess." 

Frau  Ursula  moved  irrilably  in  her  chair. 

"Louk  here,  Guido,"  she  bcRan  with  great  energy,  and 
then.  unex)>ected]y,  stop|)ed  short,  as  if  sober  reflection  had 
killed  her  impulse  toward  candor.  A  subtle  excitement 
seemed  to  have  taken  |»osscssinn  of  her.  Twice,  thrice  *he 
ojiened  her  lips  and  closed  them  again  wtlhoiil  utterin{  t 
word. 

"Out  with  it.  Mother,"  said  Guido. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  yiu  something  which  I  have  omitted 
so  far  to  tell  you,"  Frau  L'rsula  said.  "Hauser  had  no 
excuse  for  being  jealous  of  vuu.  ^'nu  were  my  motive 
fur  becoming  Mrs.  Hauser.  I  married  him  .■solely  becauie 
I  had  promised  your  mother  that  you  were  to  grow  up  in 
America — and  I  was  mortally  afraid  of  coming  to  a  new 
country  alone." 

Giiidn.  wholly  stupefied,  stared  at  his  mother  in  silence 
Frau  Ursula,  now  that  she  had  broken  her  long  silence, 
exi>enenL-cd  a  delightful  sensation  of  rdief.  Borne  on  tht 
wings  (if  this  feelings,  slic  continued  her  storj-. 

*'I  dn  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  allowed  him  to  bdieve 
I  cared  fnr  him.  I  made  my  reason  for  accejiting  his  offec 
of  marriage  very  plain.  He  needed  money.  He  needed  it 
because  he  had  ambitions  far  beyond  his  station.     Yotf 
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mother,  after  I  promised  to  take  you,  made  me  a  gift  of 
a  large  sum  of  money.  She  did  this  so  as  to  give  me  free- 
dom in  carrying  out  her  instructions  in  doing  for  you  until 
such  time  as  matters  touching  your  estate  were  adjusted. 
I  think,  also,  she  wished  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  tell- 
ing me  that  she  trusted  me  implicitly.  Well,  I  promised  to 
loan  Hauser  a  generous  slice  of  this  sum  of  money.  I 
felt  justified  in  doing  so  because  I  was  marrying  him  in 
order  to  secure  a  legal  protector.  I  believed — and  Hauser 
allowed  me  to  believe — that  financial  considerations  were 
his  sole  motive  in  marrying  me.  I  did  not  love  him  and 
I  did  not  want  his  love,  and  it  was  clearly  understood,  you 
understand,  that  we  were  to  be  friends,  nothing  more. 
That,  I  think,  I  told  you  before.  But  he  did  love  me. 
And  it  complicated  matters." 

"Well,"  said  Guido,  with  a  smile,  "I  cannot  blame  him 
for  loving  you,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  trying  to  win 
your  love,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  doing  something 
particularly  wicked  in  marrying  you  under  false  pretenses, 
as  it  were.  Also,  I  do  not  think  you  seriously  blame  him 
for  being  very  less  mercenary  and  sordid  than  you  believed 
him  to  be."  He  stopped  in  sudden  confusion.  Frau 
Ursula  noticed  the  embarrassment  which  had  hushed  him 
so  abruptly,  but  did  not  seek  enlightenment  concerning  its 
cause.  Guido,  having  mentioned  mercenarines  and  sordid- 
ness,  flushed  and  faltered  because  in  one  of  those  lightning 
flashes  of  thought  which  will  at  times  tear  their  way  un- 
bidden through  the  mind,  there  had  been  presented  to  him 
the  wholly  unsuspected  possibility  that  the  gift  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  Varvara  Alexandrovna  had  prom- 
ised and  ultimately  made  Frau  Ursula  had  been  the 
real  reason  which  had  swayed  her  in  agreeing  to  take 
charge  of  himself.  He  was  not  particularly  proud  of  the 
thought,  and  whipped  it  away  angrily.  Its  visitation  had 
lowered  him  in  his  own  esteem.  He  thought  he  must  be 
fundamentally  base  or  such  a  ridiculous,  unjust  and  un- 
grateful nugget  of  thought  would  never  have  emerged  from 
the  subterranean  caverns  of  the  mind  where  slumber  in- 
cipient ideas. 

But,  since  this  was  not  her  motive  in  taking  charge  of 
him,  what  in  heaven's  name  had  been  her  real  motive  ? 

He  understood  more  plainly  every  moment  that  Hauser 
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had  had  every  excuse  in  the  world  for  thinlong  him  faer 
own  child. 

"Well,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  "sordid  or  not,  Hauser  Uivti 
me.  I  disliked  him  mildly  at  first,  then  I  hated  him,  and 
finally  I  came  to  love  him.  Just  how  that  happened  I 
cannot  say.  But  it  happened.  At  any  rate,  I  have  told  yon 
all  this  because  I  am  very  tired  of  having  you  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  a  lovelorn  Backfisch." 

Guide's  gaze  was  abstracted,  and  he  lowered  his  eyes, 
making  her  wonder  whether  she  had  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  delicacy  in  speaking  thus  frankly.  But  Guido  had  barely 
listened  to  the  tail-cud  of  her  story.  His  thoughts  were 
pounding  away  at  the  problem  which  concerned  itself  with 
Frau  Ursula's  original  motive  in  saddling  herself  with  his 
charge.  That  there  had  been  a  strong  personal  motive  be 
no  longer  doubted.  Now,  also,  he  shrewdly  realized  ifaal 
Frau  Ursula's  suppression  of  her  real  motive  underlay  her 
trouble  with  Hauser  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  felt  that  out  of  the  general  nebulosity  of  his  thought* 
circlings  something  really  luminous  had  at  last  condensed 
—something  luminous  and  something  tangible.  And  he 
asked  himself  why  in  heaven's  name  he  lacked  the  cnura^e 
to  question  his  mother  |xiint-blank.  That  he  lacked  that 
courage,  was  food  for  further  reflection.  He  belie\'cd  in 
intuitions.  Here  was  an  iiihibitive  intuition  which,  if 
properly  pursued,  shimld  lead  to  somewhere. 

"Well,"  he  said,  lin.iUy,  feeling  it  incumt»ent  to  say  some- 
thing, "1  won't  refer  to  the  matter  again.  Still,  I  do  fed 
sorr>'  for  your  husband.  lie  could  not  hxtk  upon  me  in 
any  olber  light  than  an  inlerli>]>cr,  a  waif  who  was  stealing 
away  the  love  which  should  have  been  his." 

"1  wi>h  yuu  would  nut  habitually  refer  to  ^-ourself  as  a 
waif."  said  Frau  Ursula,  tartly.  "You  were  neither  a  Street 
arah  nor  a  IwRgar.  Both  of  yoxir  |)arents,  in  additi<in  to 
being  well-to-do,  were  extraordinarily  talented  and  gifted 
pcr>on-i." 

"Do  you  know."  (iuitio  s.ii.l,  "you  have  told  me  much 
alK)Ut  my  mother,  but  very  liille  alxmt  my  father." 

"That  is  so,"  said  l-'niu  Ursula  Miiiwthly,  "because  I 
met  your  UMithcr  under  circumstances  which  forced  upoo 
both  of  us  a  hotbed  sort  of  intimacy." 
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"But  you  knew  my  father  better  than  my  mother,  did 
you  not,"  Guido  asked,  casually. 

"Better?    In  what  way— better?" 

Every  human  being  has  certain  peculiarities  of  speech 
or  gesture  or  intonation  of  voice  by  which  those  who  share 
with  them  in  the  revealing  routine  of  daily  life  can  divine 
much  of  what  is  passing  under  the  surface.  By  this  token 
Guido  knew  that  his  mother,  in  thrusting  a  question  at 
him  in  reply  to  a  question,  was  evading  or  masking  some- 
thti^.  It  took  no  great  genius  at  penetration  to  perceive 
the  connection  between  her  question,  which  rebounded 
almost  automaticallv  from  her  inner  consciousness,  and  the 
prc4>lem  on  which  he  was  exercising  his  psychological  wis- 
dom teeth. 

"I  mean,  of  course,  you  knew  him  longer  than  you  knew 
Varvara  Alexandrovna." 

"Longer?  Oh,  yes.  He  found  me  a  good  listener.  Our 
conversations  consisted  principally  of  discussions  of  his 
Synthesis — the  Synthesis  of  which  I  have  told  you  and 
which  was  to  be  die  outcome  of  all  political  systems  of  the 
worid." 

There  hung  about  Frau  Ursula,  as  she  delivered  herself 
of  this  entire  passage,  an  atmosphere  of  denial,  of  refuta- 
tion, of  repudiation,  which  strengthened  Guide's  conviction 
that  he  had  ail  but  put  his  finger  upon  her  true  motive  in 
assuming  charge  of  himself. 

He  took  the  thought  to  his  room  with  him,  and  the  closer 
the  range  at  which  he  examined  it,  the  better  did  fact  and 
theory  seem  to  tally.  Frau  Ursula  had  loved  his  father. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Either  he  had  not  returned 
her  love,  or  had  been  refused  because  of  the  disparity 
in  their  ages.  Guido  thought  the  first  contingent  the -more 
likely.  His  adoration  of  Frau  Ursula  did  not  in  the  least 
blind  him  to  those  feminine  peculiarities  which  she  held  in 
common  with  her  sex,  among  which  he  reckoned  a  faint 
betrayal  of  triumph — faint  in  the  well-bred  woman  to 
the  vanishing  point  of  shadowiness — when  mention  is  made 
of  the  name  of  a  rejected  lover.  There  was,  perhaps,  some- 
thing a  little  uncanny  in  the  boy's  shrewdness  in  reading 
human  character  and  human  motives.  It  was  the  very  last 
talent  with  which  his  progenitors  had  dreamed  of  endowing 
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At  any  rate,  Frau  Ursula  had  loved  his  father.  That 
would  explain  her  willingness  to  have  foisted  upon  her  a 
sickly,  puny,  unhealthy,  unlovely  babe.  That  would  explain 
her  willingness  to  become  an  emigrant.  That  would  explain 
her  willingness  to  tie  herself  by  the  outward  bond  of  mar- 
riage to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love.  For,  no  woman— 
nor  man — who  is  heart  and  fancy  free,  for  whom,  in  con- 
sequence, happiness  in  love  may  be  lurking  just  around 
the  comer,  would  be  content  to  enter  the  padlocked  cage 
of  matrimony  for  the  sake  of  expediency.  Thus  argued 
our  young  psychologist.  That,  too,  would  explain  Hauser*s 
long  and  difficult  suit. 

Guido  employed  all  his  leisure  time  for  a  week  or  so  in 
looking  at  the  idea  from  every  possible  angle.  Then  he  did 
a  remarkable  thing.     He  called  on  Hauser. 

Without  being  announced,  he  was  shown  into  the 
sumptuous  library — how  plain  and  humble  his  mother's 
home  seemed  when  compared  with  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  this  room! — where  Hauser  was  sitting  at  his  Chippen- 
dale writing  table,  pencil  in  hand,  apparently  checking  up 
figures.  Guido  stopped  in  the  center  of  the  floor  uniil 
Hauser  should  l(K)k  up.  When  Hauser  did  look  up,  he 
started  violently  on  seeing  Ciuido,  rising  so  abruptly  that 
he  upset  his  chair. 

•'Your  mother  is  not  ill,  is  she?"  he  demanded. 

"No.  sir,  she  is  quite  well." 

Hauser  rcjjarded  (iuido  searchingly. 

"He  seated,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

Gui«lo  restored  the  chair  which  Hauser  had  upset  to  its 
normal  (H)sition  before  seating  himself  opposite  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  called  ''father**  for  so  many  years.  A  curi- 
ous po>^essive  sense  of  home  was  engendered  in  him  by 
the  familiar  surroundinjjs.  the  comfortable,  velvet-cushioned 
window-seat^,  the  book-lined  walls,  the  air  of  literary 
lei>ure  and  seclusion  which  reigned  here  and  fell  upon  the 
sense  with  the  s<H)thing  coolness  of  chill  fingers  upon  fe\-er- 
i^h  brf»w.  I^uddenlv,  also,  he  was  filled  with  uncertaintv 
as  to  tlie  jjood  taste  of  his  errand. 

*'!  hardly  knc)\v  how  to  begin,"  he  said. 

HauNcr,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  pushed  the  ink- 
well to  the  far  end  of  the  table. 
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**!  want  to  8ay»  sir,  first  of  all  that  I  realize  I  owe  you 
m  very  htunble  apolo^." 

Hauser  bowed,  a  little  contemptuously,  Guido  thought. 

**1  realize,  of  course,  that  an  apology  cannot  make  up 
for  the  unhappiness  of  which  I  was  the  direct  cause, 
Guido  continued. 

Hauser,  vrfio  had  sat  with  averted  eyes,  now  looked 
Guido  squarely  between  the  eyes. 

**I  do  not  imagine  you  have  come  here  to  tell  me  all 
this/'  he  said,  in  his  voice  something  of  the  biting  sar- 
casm which  had  so  harrowed  Guido  in  his  childhood* 
"Say  what  vou  have  come  to  say,  if  you  please." 

•'I  came,  because  I  am  convinced  that "  h^  broke  off. 

"That  what  ?"  Hauser  asked,  less  harshly. 

"That  my  mother,  sir,  is  as  fond  of  you  as  ever." 

"Then,  my  lad,  let  me  tell  you  she  is  not  very  fond  of 
me." 

Guido  was  taken  aback.  He  had  felt  so  certain  of  his 
premises,  and  had  been  so  full  of  his  errand  of  conciliation 
that  he  was  entirely  unprepared  for  this  sort  of  treatment. 

"At  least,  sir,  upon  several  occasions,  she  h^s  given  me 
m  very  strong  impression  of  being  deeply  attached  to  you." 

"Upon  w^t  occasions?"  Hauser  demanded. 

"For  instance,  when  you  wrote  her  that  Ema  Gottschalk 
was  not  the  most  suitable  companion  in  the  world  for  me." 

"And  did  you  not  resent  my  interference,  my  officious- 
ness?' 

"How  could  I?  I  had  found  her  out  before  you  wrote 
my  mother.  And  after  what  had  happened  here,  I  mean 
after  my  behavior  to  vou,  I  thought  it  more  than  kind  of 
you  to  interest  yourself  in  my  behalf." 

"Supposing  I  interested  myself  in  your  behalf  only  be- 
cause I  knew  vour  mother  would  suffer  if  her  precious  lad 
came  to  grief?" 

Guido  winced.  Hauser  was  piling  the  agony  on  with  a 
trowel. 

"I  realized  fully,  sir,  of  course,  that  that  was  your  only 
reason  for  doing  so." 

"Then  why  did  you  pretend  otherwise  just  now?"  Hauser 
demanded,  angrily  bringing;  his  fist  down  upon  the  table. 

Guido's  mu^es  stiffened,  but  he  checked  his  impulse  to- 
ward anger. 
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''Because,  sir/'  he  said,  with  die  utmost  delibefmtioii,  1 
desired  to  present  myself  as  your  dd>tor.  My  sense  of 
defeat  and  humiliation,  you  will  admit,  does  not  soffer 
dimunition  thereby." 

Hauser  stared  at  Guido  for  fully  half  a  minute  before 
replying  to  this. 

'*rvc  treated  you  roughly,"  he  said.  "You  can  hardly 
blame  me.  I'll  try  to  t^  more  generous.  Now,  perhaps, 
you'll  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  purpose  of  your 
visit  r 

"I  came  in  hopes  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  brought 
about/'  Guido  said.  "I  feel  certain  that  it  could  be  broi^t 
about." 

"H'm."  Hauser  pondered  this.  "Did  your  mother  send 
you  ?"  he  asked,  with  sharp  suspicion. 

"No,  indeed  not.     She  does  not  even  know  I  am  here* 

"Don't  you  think  you  have  taken  a  good  deal  upon  your* 
self?" 

"You  forget,  sir,  I  am  trying  to  undo  the  mischief  for 
which  I  am  responsible." 

.  Mauser  rose,  viciously  kicked  his  chair  out  of  hb  path, 
and,  striding  to  the  window,  began  drumming  against  the 
panes.    Presently  he  came  back  to  Guido. 

"And  how  do  you  think  a  reconciliation  could  be  brought 
about  ?" 

"I  think,  sir,  if  you  still  care  for  my  mother,  care 
enough  about  her,  you  need  only  write  her  and  indicate 
your  hopes  and  wishes." 

".'\re  you  aware,  Guido,  that  there  was  something  more 
in  our  (juarrcl  than  was  apparent  at  the  surface?" 

"Yes.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things — I  may  be  blunder- 
ing unpardonably — but  I  must  speak  to  you  about  this." 

•*\Vell,  f^o  on/'  said  H«iuser,  a  little  uneasily. 

"Yon  believed  me — perhaps  still  believe  me — to  be  your 
wife's  child.    I  wish  it  were  so,  but  unhappily  it  is  not  so/* 

"H(Av  can  you  be  certain?" 

"r»ecau<e  I  have  recently  received  a  message  from  my 
real  mother — the  Russian  woman.  And  now  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  my  mother's 
motive  in  bothering  with  me,  the  son  of  a  woman  whom 
she  knew  sui)erficially  onlv,  and  of  whom  I  am  certain 
she  thoroughly  disapprovea  and  disapproves?" 
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Hanser's  eyes  met  the  boy's  and  interlocked  with  his. 

**So,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  It  was  dearth  of  such  a 
motive  that  made  me  believe  you  were  her  child." 

*'l  think  I  can  tell  you  what  her  motive  was." 

•-She  told  you '^ 

"No— I  put  two  and  two  together.  I  think,  sir,  she  loved 
my  father.  The  chain  of  evidence  is  very  strong  to  support 
this  view.  If  you  will  think  back — "  and  he  gave  Hauser 
his  reasons. 

"By  Heck,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  Hauser  exclaimed, 
when  Guido  had  finished  "I  am  sure  you  are  right.  Your 
theory  explains  what  otherwise  remains  inexplicable.  What 
a  blind,  opinionated,  stupid  fool  I  was !" 

''And  now  that  things  are  straightening  themselves  out, 
and  you  can  say  with  perfect  honesty  that  you  believe  I 
am  not  her  child,  you  will  try  and  make  up,  won't  you  ?" 

Hauser  did  not  reply.  The  excitement  had  died  out  of 
his  face.  He  looked  old  and  haggard  and  stricken.  And 
be  sat  ais  still  as  a  man  in  a  trance.  Suddenly  he  came  to 
with  a  start. 

"It's  too  late,  Guido,"  he  said  in  a  quiet,  kind  voice.  "It's 
too  late.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  writing 
to  ask  my  wife  to  agree  to  a  divorce." 

"Oh,  no!"  Guido  exclaimed.    "Surely  not." 

'I  want  you  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had 
upon  this  step  fully  a  month  ago— over  a  month 
ago.  My  decision  is  irrevocable.  In  time  you  will  know 
why  I  have  decided  upon  this  step." 

Guido  felt  crushed.  His  hopes  had  been  raised  only  to 
be  cruelly  dashed.    After  a  moment  he  said,  lamely: 

"Is  there  nothing  that  can  make  you  change  your  mind  ?" 

Hauser  merely  shook  his  head,  as  if  his  heart  were  too 
full  for  utterance;  he  rose,  indicating  thereby  that  the  in- 
terview was  over.  He  walked  with  Guido  to  the  door.  At 
the  threshold  Guido  said: 

"Youll  not  speak  of  what  passed  between  us " 

"I  will  never  tell  what  passed  between  us  to-night," 
Hauser  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  a  kindly  gesture. 

Then  these  two,  who,  in  the  past  had  hated  each  other 
10  cordially,  shook  hands  as  heartily  as  if  the^  had  always 
been  the  best  of  friends,  and,  for  the  first  time  mutually 
respecting  each  other,  parted 
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Hauser*s  letter  to  his  wife,  asking  her  consent  to  a 
divorce,  was  received  within  a  week.  She  was  singularly 
calm  and  composed  as  she  handed  the  letter  to  Guido  to 
read.  It  wais  brief  and  businesslike.  It  pointed  out  to  her 
that  in  Jersey,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  oesertion  is  a  legal 
cause  for  divorce,  providing  that  the  party  who  has  been 
deserted  can  produce  proofs  of  having  made  an  endea^-or, 
at  stated  intervals,  to  persuade  the  truant  to  return  home. 

"Therefore,"  the  letter  concluded,  "you  will  receive  from 
me  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  months  written  re- 
quests to  return  to  my  home.  You  will  understand  that 
these  letters  are  purely  formal — are,  so  to  speak,  the  stcf>- 
ping  stones  to  the  divorce  which  you  desired  as  long  as 
ten  years  ago,  and  which  I  now  desire  quite  as  heartily 
as  you  do  yourself." 

That  last  sentence  made  Guido  catch  his  breath.  It 
struck  home  like  a  lash.  It  struck  home  far  too  cruelly^ 
he  decided  after  a  second  perusal.  A  woman  might  write 
a  thing  like  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Ixit  for  a 
man  to  put  a  thing  like  that  on  paper  was — well,  the  sentence 
didn't  ring  true. 

But  what  more  was  there  to  do?  Guido  was  more 
strongly  convinced  than  ever  that  these  two  still  loved  each 
other. 

All  Frau  Ursula  said  was: 

"Well,  I  suppose  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  prettier 
and  younger  face." 

And  that  evening  he  heard  his  mother  singing  an  old 
Gennan  folk-song  under  her  breath,  as  she  prepared  for 
the  night  in  her  own  room,  as  if  she  were  in  the  merriest 
of  mfK)ds. 

Then  Guido  did  something  he  rarely  did.  He  used  the 
worst  word  in  his  vocabularly. 

"Damn,"  he  said.  It  was  his  method  of  protesting  against 
the  stultifying  hypocrisy  of  pride  and  middle-age. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  spiit  of  rq>eated  invitations,  Dobronov  had  latterlv 
resisted  the  temptation  to  week-end  at  Anasquoit  with 
remarkable  persistence.  Sergius  Ivanovich  did  not  always 
trouble  to  reply  to  letters — an  eccentricity  which  would 
have  been  intolerable  in  any  other  person— 4>ut  when  letter 
after  letter  remained  unanswered,  Guido  decided  one  after- 
noon to  look  up  his  old  friend  and  tutor. 

Dobronov  was  not  at  home,  but  the  door  of  his  wretched 
tenement  room  was  unlocked,  and  Guido  entered.  An  hour 
ebpsed  but  Dobronov  did  not  return.  Guido  scribbled  a 
note  on  a  leaf  from  a  note-book,  and  left  it  on  Dobronov's 
table.  Again  Dobronov  did  not  reply,  and  again  Guido 
went  to  call  on  him  with  the  same  result  as  before.  When 
he  called  the  third  time,  he  stopped  to  see  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
the  woman  two  floors  below,  who  had  loaned  Dobronov 
the  supper-plates  on  the  evening  he  entertained  the  Russian 
emigrants. 

"Oh,  sir,  I'd  been  hoping  you'd  stop  in  to  see  me,"  the 
little  woman  said.  "I've  b^n  trying  to  catch  your  footstep 
on  the  stairs,  but  it's  that  many  feet  that  wamble  by  all 
day  and  so  much  noise  on  the  street,  and  such  a  racket 
made  by  my  fambly  of  children,  that  I  would  have  missed 
jt  again.    It's  a  message  from  your  friend  I'm  wanting  to 
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'Has  he  moved?" 

•^ell,"  said  Mrs.  Galla^er,  'Tie  has  and  he  hasn't.  Mr. 
Dobbiduff  says,  says  he,  'If  the  handsome  lad  whom  ye'vc 
seen  calls  again,  tell  him  he'll  find  me  at  this  address  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  But  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdiys  and  Saturdays  I'm  at  the  address  I've  written 
down  for  you.*  Just  a  minute,  sir — "  and  diving  down 
into  a  huge  earthenware  flower-pot  which  had  been  gilded, 
and  which  occupied  upon  the  mantel-piece  the  place  of 
honor,  she  began  to  haul  out  such  a  medley  of  things  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  contents  of  a  boy's  pocket  had  been 
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bodily  transferred  to  the  pot.  Shoe  laces,  cordt  bails,  bits 
of  pencil,  an  old  broken  jack-knife,  and  innumerable  bits 
of  yellow  wrapping  paper  were  unearthed  These  scnos 
of  paper  she  sorted  with  astonishing  rapidity,  appareittqr 
recognizing  them  by  their  size,  shape  and  varying  degree 
of  greasiness,  and  therefore  not  troubling  to  read  the 
memorandums  scribbled  upon  them. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said,  finally,  handing  Guide  a  ragged. 
jagged,  lard-stained  triangular  piece  of  paper. 

Guido  received  it,  and  read  the  address  with  considerabk 
astonishment. 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  address?"  he  asked.  "There's 
no  name." 

"His  name  is  on  the  other  side,"  Mrs.  Gallagher  replied 
casually,  "and  it's  all  right  about  his  being  in  a  swell  neigh- 
borhood. That's  where  he  hangs  out  now  on  the  days 
I've  given  ye." 

Guido  thanked  her,  and  within  half  an  hour  reached  the 
address  on  Riverside  Drive  noted  on  the  paper.  He  had 
a  horrid  fear  that  Dobronov,  seized  by  some  new  religioos 
vagary,  had  hired  himself  out  as  a  dishwasher  or  a  v^etable 
cleaner  or  something  equallv  impossible ;  and,  as  the  address 
given  on  the  grease-stained  paper  proved  to  be  that  of  an 
imposing-looking  apartment  house,  Guido,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  anticipated  considerable  trouble  in  locating  Dobronov, 
who  had  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  family  in 
whose  care  he  could  be  found. 

What  then,  was  Guido's  amazement,  on  approaching  the 
palatial  apartment  house,  to  see  Sergius  Ivanovich  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  lobby,  near  a  palm-lined  fountain,  idly 
twirling  a  cane  and  engaged  in  animated  con\'ersation  with 
a  young  man  who  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  style.  And 
so.  for  that  matter,  was  Sergius  Ivanovich.  So  meta- 
morphosed was  his  appearance  that  Guido  could  not  be 
certain  at  first  whether  it  was  really  Dobronov  whom  he 
was  beholding.  He  edged  close  enough  to  catch  the  voice. 
Then  he  was  certain.  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  fonn  was  indeed  Sergius  Ivanovich. 

Guido  waited  a  few  moments,  hoping  the  conversation 
would  come  to  an  end  without  his  inter\'ention,  and  while 
waiting,  studied  the  appearance  of  Dobronov's  friend.  He 
was  good-looking  enough,  and  his  raiment  was  perfect,  bat 
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there  was,  so  Guido  thought,  something  Tkioas  and  de- 
praved m  the  handsome  young  face.  What  could  Dobitmor 
the  ascetic  want  with  such  a  friend?  Guido's  curiosity 
grew  apace.  He  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  ap- 
proaching the  two  young  men  he  addressed  Dobronov  by 


**Guido  Guidovich,  as  I  live!'*  Dobronov  exclaimed,  joy- 
ously seizing  Guido's  hand.  "Ah,  I  am  glad  to  see  you — 
so  glad.  Hopkins/'  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
his  companion,  "Mr.  von  Estritz  is  a  very  old  friend 
whom  I  have  not  seen  in  the  longest  time — my  fault  en- 
tirely. You  will  excuse  me,  I  know.  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  him." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  saying,  it  while  I'm  there, 
too,"  said  Hopkins.  "Why  not  invite  me  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  over  a  bottle  of  that  wonderful  Russian 
cordial  of  yours  ?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  are  inverted  hospitality  incarnate, 
as  I  know,"  Dobronov  exclaimed,  gravely,  "but  you  must 
excuse  me  to-day.    You  really  must." 

"Inverted  hospitality  incarnate,"  muttered  the  persistent 
Hopkins,  somewhat  heavily.  "Now  what  the  devil — are 
you  accusing  me  of  being  a  grafter?" 

"No,  if  you  were  I  would  know  better  than  to  try  and 
get  rid  of  you,"  said  the  astonishing  new  Dobronov. 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
me,"  retorted  the  tenacious  Hopkins. 

'*Oh,  yes,  I  am,  and  solely  as  a  matter  of  humanity  to 
yourself." 

"You  sure  do  have  the  queerest  way  of  saying  things. 
M^Tiat  d'ye  mean?"  Hopkins  demanded,  surlily. 

"My  friend  and  I  are  going  to  discuss  something  which 
would  bore  you  to  death,"  Dobronov  suggested,  craftily. 

"And  what's  that  ?" 

-Our  souls.' 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  having  a  soul.  I  don't  believe 
I've  eot  one." 

''Neither  do  I,"  said  Dobronov,  "but  I  have  and  so  has 
my  friend." 

"If    that's   meant    to    be    smart "    Hopkins    began, 

tmculently. 
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"No.  It  was  merely  meant  to  state  the  truth.  Our 
discussion,  furthermore,  will  be  conducted  in  Russian.** 

"Good-night,"  said  Hopkins,  with  an  air  of  defeat  "Yoo 
sure  are  some  nut,  Dobby.    So  long." 

••I  sure  am,"  said  "Dobby."  "So  long,  Hcmkins."  And 
slipping  his  hand  under  Guido's  arm,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  elevator.  A  few  minutes  later  the  two  friends  were 
seated  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  smoking  room  more 
ornately  furnished  than  any  room  Guido  had  ever  seen. 
The  furniture,  which,  as  he  learned  later  on,  was  made  of 
peartree  wood,  was  magnificently  carved,  and  was  up- 
holstered in  bright  red  leather.  The  Persian  rugs  which 
lay  on  the  parquetry  flooring  were  priceless  and  the  light 
which  illumined  the  room,  which  was  an  inside  room,  sifted 
through  cupolas  of  gold-embellished  Bohemian  glass. 

Between  them,  on  the  lizard  skin  which  lay  athwart  the 
table  stood  a  cigarette  box  of  gold  encrusted  with  jewels 
and  inlaid  with  enamel. 

There  was  about  the  entire  room  something  of  Oriental, 
almost  barbaric  magnificence.  This  effect  was  further 
heightened  by  the  paintings  which  hung  upon  walls — two 
priceless  Geromes  and  a  nude  by  Cabanal — and  by  the  tiger 
and  leopard  skins  which  were  flung  with  seeming  careless- 
ness across  the  hacks  of  the  chairs,  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
and  across  the  couch. 

(luido,  bursting  though  he  was  with  curiosity,  smoked 
his  cigarette  in  well-simulated  indifference.  He  knew 
Df»bronov  too  well  to  risk  sending  him  off  at  a  tangent 
in  consequence  of  an  ill-advised  question.  When  Dobronor 
was  ready  to  tell  his  tale,  he  would  require  no  prompting. 

Dobronov,  having  pf>thcred  over  the  cigarettes,  and  the 
order  for  champagne  and  little  sweet  cakes,  which  he  ga\*e 
to  a  man-ser\ant  dressed  in  Russian  garb,  threw  himself 
into  a  hujje  armchair,  and  crossing  his  legs  in  leisurely, 
approved  man-of-the-world  fashion,  said: 

**\Vel1.  (iiiido  Guidovich,  I  suppose  you  are  dying  to  hear 
all  about  it." 

"I  suri'ly  am."  Guido  replied,  adding  dr)-ly:  "I  confess. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  you  working  as  a  porter  or  a  garbage 
collector.     What  I  ran  into  was  wholly  unexpected." 

IV)hronov  lauiihed. 

"Shortly  after  you  went   to  the  country,  I  cabled  my 
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agent  in  Russia  to  send  me  money,  much  money.  Frankly, 
I  didn't  expect  to  get  it.  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised 
when  I  received  a  return  cable  notifying  me  that  a  stun 
twice  as  large  as  that  I  had  asked  for  was  deposited  right 
here  in  New  York.  It  seems  my  agent  had  regularly,  every 
Tear,  sent  a  large  amount  of  my  income  to  this  bank  in 
New  York  and  had  it  placed  to  my  account." 

**A  faithful  steward,"  said  Guido.  "Which  shows  you 
have  luck,  I>obronov.  And  now  tell  me,  what  decided  you 
to  make  a  change  in  your  way  of  living,  and  why,  having 
made  that  change,  db  you  still  maintain  your  tenement 
menage.^'* 

Dobronov  suddenly  became  grave. 

"I  will  answer  your  second  question  first,"  he  said.  "I 
keep  mv  rooms  in  the  tenement  house  because  I  live  there 
three  clays  a  week,  as  Mrs.  Gallagher  had  probably  in- 
formed you.  Your  other  question  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  answer  in  intelligible  terms." 

Guido  raised  his  eyebrows  and  regarded  his  friend 
searchingly. 

"Have  you  fotmd  me  as  dull  as  all  that  ?"  he  queried. 

•"No,  but  you  are  an  American." 

••That,"  Guido  responded,  laughing,  "I  accept  as  a  com- 
pliment, though  it  was  not  intended  for  one.  Yes,  I  am 
an  American,  thank  God.  And  now  inform  me,  if  you 
please,  in  what  wa^  does  my  condition  of  being  an  American 
undermine  my  ability  to  comprehend  your  bipartite  mode 
of  living?** 

Dobronov  suddenly  sloughed  off  his  new  society  manner^ 
and  emer^ng  from  the  depth  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
was  lounging,  demanded: 

-Guido  Guidovich,  confess,  you  have,  in  the  past,  thought 
me  a  little  mad  ?" 

"No.  Sergius  Ivanovich.  I  have  thought  you  eccentric, 
but  mad,  never.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  extravagance 
and  the  luxury  in  which  I  find  you  installed,  the  peculiar 
sort  of  friends  which  you  have  apparently  made,  and  for 
whose  sake  you  have  been  neglecting  your  old  friends,  fills 
me  with  a  vague  alarm.    I  beg  of  you  to  be  frank  with  me." 

"Ah,  mv  poor  friend,"  Dobronov  murmured,  "you  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  alarmed  before  I  am  through  with 
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"You  have  not  begun  it  yet,"  Guido  reminded  him. 

"1  have  put  oS  beginning  my  story  for  four  months.  Bal 
I  see  that  I  can  stave  off  the  moment  of  confessing  myscU 
to  you  no  longer.  Know  then,  Guido  Guidovich,  a  wonl 
uttered  by  Professor  Geddes  last  winter  has  Ughted  in  taj 
heart  the  fires  of  true  religious  apperception." 

Guido's  heart  sank  within  him.  Some  whimsicality  of 
the  Professor's,  he  did  not  doubt,  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Dobronov,  and,  with  his  eerie  facility  in  religious  thcoriziot 
had  been  used  as  a  basis  for  his  latest  ethical  experimeiiL 
Guido  forced  himself  to  remain  silent  by  an  effort  pnrdy 
physical.  To  interpolate  a  question  at  this  crucial  point 
of  Dobronov's  narrative  would  cause  Dobronov's  nimble 
mind  to  scamper  off  in  a  thousand  different  directions  at 
one  time  and  wreck  his  story  ere  it  was  well  begun. 

"Professor  Geddes  one  day  suggested  that  vice  might 
be  as  necessary  as  virtue,  evil  as  essential  as  good,  becantt 
Providence,  or  God,  or  whatever  you  chose  to  call  the  Abso- 
lute, may  require  the  friction  thus  engendered  to  "«■""'" 
the  spiritual  equilibrium  of  the  world." 

Guido  experienced  a  moment  of  what  seemed  to  himsdf 
suspended  animation.  He  was  loo  ho/rified  for  words.  He 
had  a  dim  foreboding  of  the  sequel  to  Dobronov's  prehide. 
Dobronov,  as  he  had  suspected,  had  taken  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's nonsensical  remaiks  seriously.  Dobronov,  meas- 
while,  was  explaining  that  he  had  lain  awake  nights  puzzliof 
over  this  remark. 

"You  know,  Guido  Guidovich,"  he  said,  "what  a  stRXC 
disinclination  I  have  always  felt  to  having  a  religious  Im 
attached  to  me,  and  yet,  impelled  by  a  seemingly  cootraty 
current.  I  have  been  condemned  to  an  endless  quest  for« 
religious  faith  which  I  could  embrace  with  every  doctfioe. 
tenet  and  dopma  which  it  contained.  I  have  been  profouotfly 
unhappy,  profoundly  unrest ful." 

Guido  nodded.     He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

Dobronov  continued: 

".After  months  of  speculation,"  he  said,  "I  came  to  ilie 
concluMon  that  Professor  Geddes,  in  voicing  an  idle  thought 
had  butlded  better  than  he  knew.  That  he  himself  w 
unaware  of  the  profound  truth  of  the  statement  which  bad 
breezily  launched  upon  the  world,  does  not  in  any  way  ii^ 
pair  the  fundamental  significance  of  this  truth. 
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"I  am  entirely  convinced,  Guido  Guidovich,  that  this 
is  the  central,  the  vitalizing  fact  upon  which  the  Universe 
is  built,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  fric- 
tion resulting  from  the  abrasion  of  virtue  by  vice,  or  from 
the  suppression  of  vice  by  virtue,  is  God's  will." 

Cold  fingers  seemed  to  be  at  play  among  Guido's  heart- 
strings. 

"What  f oUows  ?••  he  asked 

'*Can  you  not  guess,  Guido  Guidovich?  All  my  life  I 
have  tried  to  live  as  virtuously  as  possible.  My  fife  was 
absorbed  in  my  quest  for  the  right  religion.  I  lived 
frugally,  humbly,  poorly,  decently,  honestly,  landly.  I  prac- 
ticed every  virtue.  I  can  say  that  now  without  incurring 
the  odium  which  accrues  to  the  man  who  praises  himself. 
For  in  thus  praising  myself,  I  am  in  reality  dispraising  my- 
self.   Do  you  follow  me?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Guido,  who  rightly  felt  that  all  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  must  be  laid  before  the  physician  who 
desires  to  effect  a  cure,  v 

''Ah!  I  did  not  hope  to  find  you  so  sympathetic,"  said 
Dobronov,  artlessly.  ''You  see,  Guido  Guidovich,  while  I 
practiced  all  so-called  Christian  virtues,  I  was  in  reality 
violating  God's  primary  law — I  was  helping  to  increase  the 
one  great  force.  Good,  but  I  was  doing  nothing  to  augment 
the  other  equally  necessary  force.  Evil !  Therefore,  I  was 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  destroy  the  constant  ratio  of 
divine  energy,  to  upset  the  Eternal  Equipoise,  to  undermine 
the  physical  cohesiveness  and  the  spiritual  dynamics  of  the 
world." 

"Are  ]rou  not  attaching  too  much  importance  to  one  poor 
Hfe?"  Guido  asked,  warily  feeling  his  way  toward  a  fulcrum, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  lever  of  talk  which  was  to  retrieve 
Eiobronov's  sanity. 

"Not  at  an,"  Dobronov  cried,  eagerly.  "I  do  not  wish 
you  to  think  that  I  am  overvaluing  myself.  But  I  hold 
one  belief  which  has  not  shared  the  vicissitudes  which 
befell  my  other  beliefs.  I  hold,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
each  one  of  us  should  so  arrange  his  li^  that  if  all  human 
beinss  embraced  the  same  method  of  living,  the  divine  will 
wocud  be  completely  realized." 

''And  you  thmk  you  have  now  found  that  universal  recipe 
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"How  yoa  do  put  things,  Guido  Guidovich.  Yes,  I  thidt 
I  have  found  the  universal  recipe  for  living.  For  you  nt, 
I  live  virtuously  and  in  dire  poverty  three  dajrs  a  wtA. 
and  three  days  I  devote  to  strengthening  the  altematinc 
current.  Thus  do  I  help  maintain  the  constant  ratio  ol 
divine  energy." 

"And  may  1  ask  by  vhat  means  you  strengthen  the  it- 
temating  current  ?" 

"Ah !"  Dobronov  exclaimed,  "that  I  cannot  tell  yon." 

"You  do  not  mean,  I  hope,  that  you  have  joined  a  stent 
society  ?" 

"No,  no,  not  thatl"  Dobronov  exclaimed 

"Then  why  not  be  frank  and  answer  my  question?" 

"Because,  Guido  Guidovich,"  Dobronov  retorted,  with 
the  utmost  candor,  "in  paying  my  poll-tax  to  Vice  I  have 
been  constrained  to  embrace  practices  of  which  I  would  not 
speak  to  you  for  worlds." 

There  was  something  so  engaging,  so  artless,  so  childlike 
even  in  the  way  Dobronov  made  this  statement  that  Guido 
could  barely  keep  from  laughing. 

"I  do  not  quite  get  your  point  of  view,"  Guido  replied, 
craftily.    "I  am  one  of  your  best  friends,  and  yet—" 

"My  best  friend,  and  my  dearest,"  Dobronov  exclaimed 

"I  thank  you,  Sergius  Ivanovich,"  Guido  said,  qnite 
gravely.  "Very  good.  then.  Is  it  kind,  is  it  Christian,  b 
it  humane  deliberately  to  cut  off  your  best  friend  frat 
salvation ':" 

Guido  felt  like  a  hypocrite  as  he  said  this,  but  Dobronov^ 
mind  was  out  of  focus,  and  a  direct  approach  tberefoR 
out  of  the  question. 

Dobronov  showed  great  embarrassment. 

"You  dr)  not  understand  me,  Guido  Guidovich,"  he  said 
"My  rcpice  for  living  calls  for — I  hardly  like  to  name  ibe 
thinj;  in  your  presence,  so  exquisite  does  your  purity  seoB 
to  me." 

"Immorality?" 

"Yes.  immorality." 

"LonMnie,  1  beg  of  you,"  said  Guido.  "Immorality  il 
such  a  va|.'iic,  >uch  a  spacious  term." 

"You  mti<<l  jLirdon  nw,"  said  the  astonishing  Dobronov, 
'Tnit  I  will  not." 

"Why  not?" 
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"I  have  already  told  you.  To  me  you  seem  spotless.  I 
wish  you  to  remain  so." 

"Until  this  hour,  Sergius  Ivanovich,"  Guido  retorted, 
"you  have  seemed  spotless  to  me.  Now  I  am  suffering 
the  unspeakable  sorrow  of  seeing  the  friend  whom  I  reck- 
oned as  half  a  saint  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  But  you 
have  given  me  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  all  that.  Ac- 
cording to  your  view,  the  path  of  salvation  for  one  is  the 
path  of  salvation  for  all.  There  is  no  other  way.  Why, 
then,  refuse  to  let  me  enter  the  kingdom  in  heaven  hand  m 
hand  with  you  ?" 

"I  would  sooner  die !"  Dobronov  exclaimed,  passionately. 
"Nor  did  I  speak  in  this  connection  of  salvation  or  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

"You  spoke  of  fulfilling  the  divine  will.  As  a  Christian 
you  believe  in  individual  salvation,  in  immortality,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  May  Task,  does  your  philosophy  ex- 
clude from  salvation  the  man  who  has  resolutely  fulfilled 
the  divine  will,  contrary  to  his  own  predilections  and  de- 
sires ?" 

Dobronov,  feeling  the  web  of  Guido's  inexorable  logic 
closing  about  him,  stared  hopelessly  at  his  friend.  And 
suddenly  Guido's  self-restraint  and  frigid  surface  acquies- 
cence in  his  friend's  temporary  religious  insanity  went  to 
pieces. 

"I  have  heard  you  with  patience,  Sergius  Ivanovich," 
he  cried,  in  a  voice  so  authoritative  that  Dobronov  started 
and  grew  pale  and  sank  back  supinely  in  his  chair.  "Now 
you  shall  hear  me." 

"I  always  thought  you  unequivocally  sincere,  Sergius 
Ivanovich,"  Guido  continued,  "but  in  the  knowledge  which 
this  hour  has  brought  me  of  your  character,  I  sec  ger- 
minating in  you  not  alone  insincerity  but  an  unbelievable 
levity  in  dealing  with  sacred  things. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are,  Sergius  Ivanovich?  You 
are  a  spiritual  sensualist.  The  physical  voluptuary  artifi- 
cially stimulates  his  senses  by  incessant  change,  and  simi- 
larly do  you  seek  to  flagellate  your  jaded  spiritual  appetite 
by  new  and  ever  new  religious  doctrines. 

"At  first  you  may  have  been — probably  were — entirely 
sincere  in  what  it  pleased  you  to  call  your  quest.  But  your 
quest  has  long  since  degenerated  into  a  farce,  and  from 
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bein?  laughable  it  has  sunk  to  the  plane  of  doworiffat 
unethics. 

"You  have  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Esscdcc 
as  partaking  of  Evil  as  well  as  of  Good 

"In  doing  so,  you  blaspheme,  yes,  jrou  blaspheme." 

"There  is  not  a  religious  system  worthy  of  the  mine 
which  docs  not  lay  the  utmost  stress  upon  the  necessii; 
of  eliminating  evil,  of  striving  against  and  away  front  it, 
of  fighting  it  incessantly,  tnicclessly,  ruthlessly,  unmdingljr- 
If  intuition  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  you  have  always 
held  that  intuition  in  spiritual  matters  is  everything,  then 
this  one  truth — the  permanence  of  Good  and  its  suprenuc; 
over  Evil — must  remain  forever  incontestable. 

"Christ,  in  whom  you  profess  to  believe,  though  it  b 
sacrilege  for  one  who  hke  yourself  has  prostituted  coo- 
science  and  intellect  to  even  speak  of  Christ  I — Christ,  I 
say,  places  such  a  high  value  on  the  conquest  of  evil  bf 
good  that  he  said :  'I  say  unto  you  likewise  joy  shall  there 
be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance,' 

"And  what  does  that  mean,  Sergius  Ivanovich?  Surdj 
not  that  one  soul  can  never  be  worth  more  than  ninety-niot 
souls,  which  would  be  a  mathematical  absurdity,  but  thai 
Sin  is  hideous,  with  a  ninety- nine- fold  hideousness,  becanst 
of  the  corruption  which  inevitably  follows  in  its  wake-^ 
corruption  which  afflicts  not  merely  him  who  has  sinned,  bat, 
through  his  innuence,  or  contact,  or  blood  ties  spreads  like 
a  pestilence  among  his  entire  circle  of  friends,  relatives  and 
acquaintances.  Sin  is  as  truculent  and  treacherous  la 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  therefore  of  the  Divine  Essence 
as  a  disease  germ,  which  resists  isolation  and  classificatioi. 
is  of  bodily  health.  And  that  is  why  Jesus  counterpoucd 
ninety-nine  virtuous  persons  against  one  sinner;  for  oae 
vicious  person  can  work  more  havoc  in  the  spiritual  and 
physical  world  than  ninety-nine  virtuous  persons  ha.\t  power 
to  undo. 

"And  you — you,  whose  life  was  once  as  pure  as  thai 
of  any  duly  accredited  and  canonized  saint,  you,  Serpni 
Ivanovich,  have  now  signed  yourself  over  to  Satan." 

Dobronov.  who  had  shown  no  resentment  whatever  ol 
his  friend's  acrimonious  arraignment,  listened  in  | 
wonder  to  Guido's  harangue,  and  now  exclaimed: 
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"Guido  Guidovich,  say  on — ^you  speak  as  one  inspired. 
Verily,  verily,  my  friend,  I  believe  that  you,  after  all,  arc 
right." 

"No,"  said  Guido,  vigorously,  "you  do  not  think  that  I 
am  right.    You  know  that  I  am  right." 

"No,  I  do  not  know  it,"  said  Dobronov,  with  great 
earnestness.  "Here  is  my  principal  objection  against  slid- 
ing back  into  the  old  comfortable  belief  that  right  is  right 
and  wrong  is  wrong.  Answer  me  that  objection  to  my  satis- 
faction and  I  will  say  that  you  are  right." 

"Well,  let  me  hear  your  objection,"  said  Guido,  with 
jove-like  assurance. 

"Throughout  nature  we  see  two  forces,  equally  strong 
and  equally  essential,  which  oppose  each  other.  There  is, 
as  it  were,  a  dual  current  in  everything  life  touches.  There 
is  matter,  there  is  energy.  There  is  adhesion,  there  is  co- 
hesion ;  there  is,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  the  centrifugal 
force  which  tends  to  dq)osit  the  earth  in  the  sun's  interior, 
and  would  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  centripetal  force 
which,  left  to  itself,  would  send  us  whirling  off  into  space. 

"Now,  Guido  Guidovich,  Good  and  Evil  may  be  likened 
to  these  two  great  forces  which,  delicately  counteracting 
each  other,  are  both  of  equal  importance  and  of  equsd 
power.  Left  to  itself,  Evil,  like  the  centripetal  force, 
would  destroy  us  utterly ;  left  uncounteracted,  would  Good 
not  also  be  subversive  of  the  world?  The  resultant  equa- 
tion is  what  is  needed — is  God's  Will." 

"Sergius  Ivanovich,"  said  Guido,  after  a  moment's  sharp 
reflection,  "though  there  is  no  warrant  for  believing  that 
natural  law  has  its  close  parallel  in  the  spiritual  world,  I 
will  accept  your  metaphor.  Evil,  you  say,  is  like  the  centrip- 
etal force,  and  tends  to  hurl  us  into  space.  Good,  being 
centrifugal  in  action  would,  uncounteracted,  cast  us  into 
the  lap  of  the  Sun.  Say  that  in  the  spiritual  world  God — 
the  Divine  Essence — stands  in  place  of  the  life-giving  Sun. 
What  harm,  then,  would  come  to  us — the  entire  world — 
if  the  centrifugal  force — Good^ — remained  uncounteracted? 
Is  your  faith  so  small  that  you  fear  contact  with  or  absorp- 
tion by  the  Divine?"  ^ 

Dobronov  stared  at  Guido,  apparently  speechless.  He 
had  become  very  pale.  The  two  friends  sat  in  silence  for 
fully  a  minute.    Then  Dobronov  said: 
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"Guido  Guidovich,  I  repeat,  I  believe  yoa  are  inspired. 
My  poor  understanding  struggled  in  vain  to  comprehend  tbe 

Sunt  which  you  have  made  plain  to  me  in  a  few  wordl 
enceforth  you  shall  be  my  teacher.  Whither  yoti  lead, 
there  will  I  follow." 

"I  cannot  lead  you,  Sergius  Ivanovich,"  Guido  said, 
gently.  "You  know  that  my  belief  does  not  coincide  witb 
yours.     Your  faith  and  mine  diverge  at  every  point." 

"So  you  think,"  said  Dobronov,  "but  I  do  not  believe  H. 
Guido  Guidovich,  in  converting  me  you  have  converted 
yourself.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"I  wish  it  were  so  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Gaido^ 
fervently.  "There  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  a  stronf 
religious  faith,  a  strong  religious  bias.  But  faith  is  a  gift 
— I  must  live  in  hopes  of  it," 

"If  you  cannot  lead  me,  you  can,  at  least,  direct  me,  yM 
can  help  me  as  you  have  helped  me  even  now,"  Dobronov 
retorted.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  childlike 
simplicity  with  which  he  said  these  words.  Guido's  pulse 
quickened.  The  highest  compliment  of  his  young  life  wai 
being  paid  him.  A  human  soul  in  dire  distress  was  tuniiii{ 
to  him  for  guidance  and  for  support. 

"Tell  me,  Guido  Guidovich,  am  I  undone  for  all  tint 
because  I  have  sinned?" 

"You  know  you  are  not,"  Guido  said.  "You  Imoir- 
from  the  very  quotation  I  cited  just  now — that  the  Chrii- 
tian  faith  asks  an  honest  repentance — nothing  more." 

Dobronov's  pallor  was  almost  deathlike. 

"But  do  you  yourself  believe  that  sin  can  be  wiped  awaj 
so  easily  as  all  that?" 

"How  could  I  believe  that?"  Guido  exclaimed.  "How 
can  anyone  wipe  away  the  consequences  of  sin— or  of 
crime.  Have  you  done  murder?  Have  you  cheated,  or 
robbed?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  have  done, 
I  do  ask  you  to  summon  your  actions  before  the  tribunal 
of  your  own  conscience.  If  only  you  will  allow  your  cat- 
science  to  speak  freely  and  without  prejudice,  it  will  be 
your  own  best  counselor." 

"I  have  noi  dune  murder."  said  Dobronov.  "1  have  00) 
robbed  nor  have  1  cheated.  Hiii  I  have  gambled;  I  drai^ 
heavily;  and— there  was  the  Universal  Temptation." 

"Ah!"  Guido  cried  indignantly,  "and  it  was  you,  jn, 
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Seiipus  Ivanovich,  you  urged  prayer  upon  me  in  my  hour 
of  weakness.    I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"Do  not  dbide  me,"  said  Dobronov.  "I  am  very  miser- 
able." 

"Scrgius  Ivanovich,  have  you  injured  a  woman?" 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Dobronov  replied  quaintly: 

"I  am,  as  you  know,  the  most  unworldly  of  individuals. 
But  I  truly  believe,  Guido  Guidovich,  that  both  the  lad/s 
character  and  reputation  were  damaged  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  further  injury." 

He  said  this  without  a  glimmer  of  humor,  and  Guido, 
to  hide  the  smile  that  would  come,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  mouth. 

"Then,  as  you  haven't  the  undoing  of  another  soul  upon 
your  conscience,  I  should  say  you  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  Sergius  Ivanovich." 

Dobronov's  pale  face  flushed,  and  he  said,  hastily  and 
with  warmth: 

"I  could  never  have  injured  an  innocent  or  a  virtuous 
woman.    I  hope  you  believe  me." 

Guido  leaned  forward  impulsively  and  touched  his 
friend's  hand. 

"Sergius  Ivanovich,"  he  said,  "is  that  not  the  best 
argument  of  all  against  this  preposterous  nonsense  with 
which  you  have  been  bemused?  You  refused  to  take  me 
with  you  to  the  haunts  into  which  the  'alternating  current' 
had  swept  you.  You  would  not  have  seduced  an  innocent 
girl,  nor  cheated  an  unsophisticated  lad  at  cards.  I  do 
not  believe,  my  friend,  that  you  are  very  deq)-dyed  in 
guilt,  for  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  have  never  faltered 
or  wavered  in  your  belief  that  the  Divine  Principle  is 
divine,  wholly,  entirely,  unmitigatedly,  unmodifiedly,  un- 
equivocally divine,  without  a  touch  of  the  demoniacal.  Is 
this  not  true?" 

"Ah !"  Dobronov  cried,  impetuously,  "what  an  ass  I  made 
of  myself.  What  is  wrong  with  me,  Guido  Guidovich? 
Why  should  I  have  been  snared  into  such  a  pit  of  per- 
verted reasoning?" 

"I  would  like  to  answer  that  question  by  giving  you  a 
piece  of  advice." 

"Say  on,  my  friend." 

"What  you  need  to  do,  Sergius  Ivanovich,  is  to  join 
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some  church.    You  need  the  moral  support  of  a  rdigioot 

organization.  You  have  played  with  rajgion  so  loof  that 
you  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  mechanioo-qMritul 
toy  endowed  with  a  fair  imitation  of  perpetual  mottoa  Ii 
is  highest  time  that  you  reinstate  religion  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  in  the  inner  shrine  of  your  soul." 

"Ah,"  Dobronov  replied,  "that  is  all  very  welL  Bm 
there  is  always  some  point  of  doctrine  in  which  I  diverge." 

"Never  mind  that.  Analyze  your  faith.  Extract  its 
cardinal  tenet  and  if  those  principal  points  are  provided 
for,  I  think  you  can  afford  to  ignore  minor  differences." 

"Hypocrisy?" 

"I  think  not.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  joining  tbc 
Quakers  ?  They,  I  think,  fulfill  all  your  principal  require- 
ments— absence  of  ritual  in  worship,  absence  of  a  saUiied 
clergy,  pacificism  unequivocal,  the  belief  in  the  Indwelliif 
Light,  and  the  insistence  upon  personal  purity." 

"Ah !"  Dobronov  cried  in  real  panic,  "I  have  fallen  so 
far  below  that  last  requirement." 

"That  is  a  thing  of  the  past,"  said  Guido,  with  decisioa 
"Dismiss  it  from  your  mind.  The  only  cardinal  pcnnt 
wherein  you  may  differ  is  that  Friends  do  not  attach  any 
importance  to  poverty  as  a  religious  practice.  And  allow 
me  to  point  out  to  you,  Sergius  Ivanovich,  that  if  evenone 
embraced  poverty  as  a  vocation,  the  world  would  stanx. 
Now  even  you  would  not  wish  that.  And  as  you  belieic 
in  so  ordering  your  life  that,  if  all  men  did  likewise,  (iod's 
will  would  be  fulfilled,  you  must,  in  order  to  be  consisienl. 
discard  that  particular  point  of  your  belief." 

"You  have  a  remarkable  intellect,  Guido  Guidovich.' 
Dobronov  rejoined,  thoughtfully.  "What  you  say  is  strictly 
logical.  Still — the  practice  of  poverty  seems  to  me  a  greai 
essential.  Even  if  I  am  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  hold- 
ing it." 

"Even  if  it  seems  to  you  essential  I  think  you  ought  to 
abandon  it  in  order  to  afHliate  yourself  with  the  Friends 
A  strong  spiritual  kinship  cxi.its  between  yourself  and  thit 
dennmin.il inn.  In  view  of  your  general  acquiescence,  I 
see  no  impropriety  or  hypocrisy  in  allowing  yourself  to  be 
ruled  on  thi'  one  point  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  many 
thousands  of  kindred  souls.  For  think  what  you  will  gain, 
Sergius   Ivanovich,   from   such   an   affiliation.     You   ban 
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Islipped  from  the  naiMw  path  once,  you  may  slip  again. 
It  is  highest  time  for  you  to  submit  yourself  to  classifica- 
tion, and,  forgive  me  for  adding,  to  the  discipline  of  a 
religious  body.  Also,  is  it  not  fair  to  assiune  that  if  all 
these  kindred  souls  disagree  with  you  on  one  point  only, 
it  is  your  reasoning,  not  theirs,  which  is  at  fault?" 

Dobronov  made  a  wry  face,  and  Guido  continued: 

'Tou  would  certainly  have  to  discard  the  rdle  of  an 
idler.  Neither  rich  idlers  nor  poor,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, are  tolerated  in  their  midst  by  the  Friends/' 

Dobronov  sighed  deeply. 

"Perhaps  3rou  are  right,"  he  said.  "I  dare  say  you  are 
right  And  as  you  say,  so  be  it.  I  will  relinquish  the 
practice  of  poverty.  I  will  pile  riches  upon  riches.  I  shall 
make  men  nappy  in  this  world  and  unhappy  in  the  next 
by  using  every  means  in  my  power  to  further  their  material 
welfare.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  want.  Well,  I  will 
do  it  I  will  begin  taking  instruction  in  the  faith  of  the 
Friends  at  once.  And  in  a  little  while  I  will  join  them. 
But  upon  your  head,  not  upon  mine,  be  the  sin.'' 


CHAPTER  IX 

HERR  WESENDONCK,  in  blissful  ignorance  that  te 
was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  quota  of  favor 
formerly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Geddes  household, 
dropped  in  unceremoniously  one  Sunday  evening  between 
five  and  six,  and  was  invited  as  a  matter  of  course  to  re- 
main for  supper. 

It  so  happened  that  Professor  Geddes  had  received  a 
consignment  of  books  that  week,  and  had  requisitioiied 
Guido  to  help  him  catalogue  them  as  a  Sunday  night  re- 
laxation— as  Janet  put  it. 

It  was  also  Janet  who  whispered  naughtily  to  Guido  in 
the  hall  that,  as  Casimir  had  put  in  appearance,  and  was 
to  grace  their  board  that  evening  with  his  presence^  the 
three-ring  circus  would  once  more  be  complete. 

'Who's  the  second  ring?"  Guido  demanaed. 

'Who's  the  first?"  Janet  flung  back,  whereat,  in  sheer 
joy  of  their  nonsense  and  their  whisperings  which  wore  a 
doubly  delightful  edge  owing  to  the  exhilarating  fear  that 
— just  possibly — they  might  be  overheard,  they  indulged  in 
such  a  coloratura  of  half-stifled  sputterings  of  spasmodic 
laughter  as  only  youth  can  produce.  They  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  maid,  dispatched  by  Mrs.  Geddes,  to  tell  them 
that  the  supper  was  a  warm  one  and  must  not  l>e  kept 
waiting. 

The  maid  had  instructions  to  deliver  this  message  in  a 
voice  loud,  but  not  stentorian,  at  the  junction  of  dining- 
room  and  hall,  whence  her  words  were  bound  to  penetrate 
to  the  Professor's  sanctum. 

The  Professor  had  a  habit,  exasperating  to  his  ^4fe  in 
the  extreme,  of  piloting  their  guests  into  his  study  just 
before  dinner  or  supper,  and  there  engaging  them  in  a  con- 
versation which,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  a  conversation 
at  all  but  a  monologue.  The  Professor,  usually  a  most 
considerate  man  in  his  choics  of  topics,  allowed  himself  a 
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remarkable  latitude  in  the  selection  of  these  ante-dinner 
subjects  which  seemed  to  serve  him  as  a  sort  of  mental 
cocktail,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  guests  regarded 
them  in  so  rosy  a  light. 

''The  Herbs  used  for  Embalming  Munmiies  in  Ancient 
Egypt,"  was  one  of  the  Professor's  fa\K)rite  themes  upon 
these  occasions.  Another  was:  "The  Kilns  in  use  in  As- 
syria during  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus" ;  arid  subjects 
perhaps,  but  also,  through  the  allied  subjects  upon  which 
they  touch,  such  as  religion,  religious  and  social  customs, 
architecture  and  sculpture,  subjects  which  are  not  easily 
exhausted,  and  thercifore  it  became  necessary  to  summon 
the  Professor  repeatedly  at  such  times  and  to  all  but  use 
force  in  bringing  him  to  the  table. 

Mrs.  Geddes  did  her  husband  an  injustice  on  this  occa- 
sion in  believing  him  guilty  of  one  of  his  interminable 
impromptu  lectures.  The  Professor  had  lured  Wesendonck 
to  his  sanctum  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  his  guest  to 
refrain  from  discussing  the  War  in  his  father's  presence, 
as  Grossvater  Geddes  latterly,  when  the  War  was  broached, 
had  shown  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  greatly  alarmed 
those  who  loved  him. 

The  Professor's  precaution  was  superfluous,  for  Gross- 
vater Geddes  did  not  come  down  to  supper,  the  maid  ex- 
plaining to  Mrs.  Geddes  in  an  undertone,  that  old  Mr. 
Geddes  was  very  tired  after  his  walk,  and  wished  to  take 
a  good  nap  before  eating.  A  couple  of  sandwiches  and  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  would  be  all  he  wanted  a  little  later  on. 

The  stop-cock  which  was  to  shut  off  Wesendonck's  flood- 
tide  of  war-eloquence  being  thus  opened,  that  gentleman 
took  his  favorite  topic  like  a  gosling  to  water.  Guido, 
hoping  to  stay  his  deluge  of  words  by  showing  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  said: 

"There  is  one  thing  we  are  doine  which  I  hate.  I  wish 
we  were  not  sending  horses  abroad  for  the  battle-fields  of 
France." 

"Ha!"  Wesendonck  cried,  exultingly,  miscomprehending 
the  point  of  Guido's  remark,  "the  Allies  are  entirely  wel- 
come to  all  the  horses  they  contrive  to  get  across  alive." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  Professor,  Guido  and  Janet 
asked  in  one  breath,  for  all  the  world  like  a  lot  of  stage 
puppets. 
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"Germans  are  good  chemists  and  poison  is  still  oo  sak 
in  New  York/'  said  Wesendonck,  smilingwith  grim  humor. 

Janet  and  Guido  exchanged  glances.  The  Professor  sud 
"h'm/'  and  Mrs.  Geddes  made  a  curious,  fluttering  sound. 

Wesendonck,  with  gathering  truculence,  continued: 

"England  need  not  think  that  her  perfidy  is  gmng  to 
carry  the  dav  this  time.  Trouble  is  brewing  for  her  in 
India.*'  And  he  hinted  darkly  that  there  were  present 
those  who  ultimately  knew  men  who,  right  in  New  York, 
were  fomentinc^  a  Hindu  rebellion  which,  within  a  very  few 
months,  would  secure  self-government  to  India.  Guido 
looked  distinctly  startled.  He  thought  that  Wesendoock 
referred  to  some  of  his  own  acquaintances,  and  his  thoughts 
flew  to  Egon  von  Dammer,  but  t)efore  he  could  sound 
Wesendonck,  that  worthy  had  b^^n  embroidering  his  theme 
by  saying  that  India  would  not  fail  as  the  Boers  had  failed 
when,  in  the  first  year  of  the  War,  they  had  essayed  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke. 

"I  think  you  are  attributing  an  undue  importance  to  the 
Boer  rebellion,"  said  Professor  Geddes.  "It  was  not  a 
movement  of  any  magnitude.  Some  of  the  very  men  who 
fought  England  during  the  Boer  war  now  stood  by  her  and 
helped  quell  the  rebellion." 

Wesendonck  flared  up  hideously. 

"There  are  skunks  in  every  camp,"  he  said,  ''skunks  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  perpetrate  the  worst  infamy  of  which 
men  can  be  capable — treachery  to  their  own  race." 

This  was  pretty  strong,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Guido  saw  the  Professor  flush  with  anger.  Before  Pro- 
fessor Geddes  could  speak,  however,  Guido  jumped  into  the 
breach,  by  saying,  (juickly : 

"If  you  consider  every  man  a  skunk  who  happens  to 
repudiate  his  own  race,  why  are  Germans  so  inordinately 
proud  of  their  greatest  apologist,  the  teutonized  English- 
man, Stewart  Houston  Chamberlain?" 

Wesendonck  snorted  with  fury.  It  was  too  bad  to  be 
caught  in  his  o^^-n  net  like  this. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  recall  any  of  the  remarkabk  say- 
ings this  })articular  'skunk,'  Hcrr  Wesendonck,"  Guido 
continued,  pleasantly,  "so  I  hope  Professor  and  Mrs,  Geddes 
will  not  mind  if  I  quote  one  of  his  most  turgid 
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which  I  took  the  tnmble  to  memorize  the  other  day,  hopbg 
it  might  come  in  handv  some  day  at  a  dimier  party  when 
the  usual  crop  of  small-talk  and  vaudeville  jokes  begins  to 
wear  thin«" 

Wesendonck's  eyes  were  tdack  with  anger,  Imt  the  Pro- 
fessor said,  encouragingly: 

"Go  on,  my  lad  Mr.  Wesendood^  I  am  snre^  b  as 
much  interested  as  we  are." 

And  Guido  recited: 

'^Non-Teutons  should  never  be  expected  to  acquire  the 
German  spirit,  which  they  would  only  pollute.    Their  proper^  * 
role  is  rather  to  stand  by,  no  doubt  overawed  and  filled  ^ 
with  admiration,  but  left  without  hope  of  being  assimilated. 
Shakespeare,  Dante  and  Christ  were  virtual,  unconscious 
Germans."^ 

''Is  it  a  joke?"  Mrs.  Geddes  inquired,  in  a  transparently 
obtuse  tone. 

**No,"  said  Guido,  "he  actually  wrote  just  that  and  a  lot 
more  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff." 

"He  appreciated  us,"  said  Wesendonck,  with  a  pom- 
posity which  seriously  threatened  to  undermine  Janet's 
dignity. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "he  had  no  business  to  ap- 
preciate ]rou,  did  he?  For,  being  a  miserable  Britisher, 
it  branded  him  twice  over  a  'sktmk.'  " 

Wesendonck  gulped  down  a  glass  of  water  at  one  draught.  ^^ 

"The  trouble  with  Germany  is  simply  this,"  Guido  con-  j 
tinned.  "She  is  sick  unto  death  with  envy,  and  hatred  / 
and  greed,  all  the  emotions,  in  brief,  which  may  be  classed 
togeUier  as  sentimental  refuse.  Her  system  is  all  clogged 
up.  If  Germanv  were  a  human  t)eing  instead  of  a  nation 
she  would  be  (fown  with  typhoid  fever.  Being  a  nation, 
she  is  making  a  holy  show  of  herself. 

*'I  clipped  some  verses  the  other  day  from  a  German 
paper  which  were  protested  against  by  the  'Vorwaerts' 
which,  together  with  Maximilian  Harden's  'Zukunft'  seems 
to  have  kept  pretty  level-headed  throughout  this  deluge  of 
Uood  and  slaughter." 

^Thit  translation  is  taken  from  the  Liierary  Digest. 
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Drawing  a  wallet  from  his  pocket,  Guido  extracted  t 
newspaper  clipping.    Unfolding  it,  he  read  aloud: 

"England !  England !    In  our  eyes 
Mother  of  all  monstrous  lies. 
What  lust  of  cheating  lives  in  thee 
Thus  to  cheat  the  gaUows  tree. 


"Let  the  Servians  go  serve  in  HelL 
The  villains  fall  on  every  hand. 
What  joy  for  our  dear  Fatherland. 

"In  vain  the  dirty  dogs  for  pardon  pray. 
A  stab  or  a  shot  is  all  they  get  to-day. 
When  in  their  blood  they  welter  one  and  all, 
'More  blood,  more  blood!'    To  God  our  voices  caH^ 

"Pretty,  isn't  it?"  Guido  inquired,  addressing  himsdf  to 
Wescndonck. 

"It's  not  fair  to  judge  the  entire  German  nation  by  trash 
like  that,"  Wescndonck  commented. 

"Trash !"  cried  the  Professor.  "Can  any  German  write 
trash?    You  surprise  mc." 

These  ejaculations  were  made  by  the  Professor  with 
such  whimsical  good-nature  that  even  Wesendonck  joined 
in  the  smile  that  went  around  the  table. 

The  doughty  Wescndonck,  nothing  disma^'ed,  next  drew 
the  talk  to  the  case  of  Edith  Cavell.  This  conversatioQ 
took  place  early  in  December,  and  details  concerning  the 
cold-blooded  ferocity  with  which  the  English  nurse  had 
been  done  to  death  had  just  begun  to  be  published  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Professor  Cieddes  interrupted  his  guest. 

"You  must  pardon  my  interruption.  Herr  Wesendonck,* 
he  said,  "but  I  think  we  had  better  not  touch  upon  that 
tragedy.  Every  [>erson  at  this  table,  excepting  yourself. 
feels  the  death  of  that  heroic  woman  as  a  personal  los*^"* 

"Hut  whv  should  you?"  Wesendonck  cried  in  utter  sin- 
cerity. "N'one  of  you  were  related  to  her?  You  ne\-er 
met  her?    She  is  not  even  an  American!" 

*  Th^  Hfifrlish  version  of  these  \'crses  appeared  in  the  Liierary 
May  13.  1916. 
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"Well,  you  sec/'  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  in  her  fluttering,  dis- 
jointed way,  "we  are  just  simple  folks — full  of  mawkish 
sentimentality — where  we  admire,  we  love,  and  where  we 
tove  we  sorrow  when  evil  befalls.  Very  bad  plan,  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  then  you  know  'dollar-chasing'  America 
b  always  the  first  to  chase  her  dollars  to  any  part  of  the 
earth  where  they  may  be  required  by  those  in  suffering 
and  in  sorrow." 

Wesendonck  was  silenced  at  last  The  battle  having 
gone  against  him  so  ingtoriously,  he  took  his  departure  at 
an  early  hour.  With  the  firebrand  safely  out  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Geddes  was  preparing  to  ascend  to  Grossvater 
Geddes'  room  to  see  if  he  required  an3rthing,  when  the  old 
man's  uncertain,  shambling  footstep  was  heard  coming 
down  the  stairs.  Janet  rose  to  greet  him,  and  held  the 
portieres  aside  for  him.  He  did  not  enter  at  once,  and  it 
was  noted  bv  all  that  he  made  a  charming  picture  as  he 
stood  there  framed  by  the  archway  of  the  door. 

He  wore  a  white  silk  waistcoat  which  Janet  had  embroid- 
ered for  him ;  his  house  jacket  and  skull  cap,  from  beneath 
which  peeped  a  deep  fringe  of  his  snowy  hair,  were  of 
pearl-gray  velvet  As  always,  when  indoors,  he  wore  his 
patent  leather  ptunps  upon  which  twinkled  buckles  of  cut 
sted.  His  blue  eyes  were  pretematurally  bright,  and  upon 
his  chedcs  was  a  hectic  flush.  He  looked  very  frail,  and 
daintv  and  lovable — ^verv  much  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of 
the  frame  of  one  of  nis  own  old  pastel  paintings,  and 
Janet,  who  adored  her  grandfather,  lifted  the  old  man's 
hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it 

''Have  you  had  a  nice  little  cat-nap,  dear  Grossvatert^ 
she  asked. 

'"My  child"  Before  answerim^  Tanet's  question,  he  took 
her  head  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

'^I  do  not  sleep  very  well  at  night  these  days,"  he  said, 
"that  is  why  I  find  it  necessary  to  rest  at  intervab  during 
the  day." 

He  stepped  into  the  room  at  last  Declining  the  chair 
which  Guido  offered  him  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  he 
began  slowly  pacing  the  floor  with  his  hands  upon  his  lock. 
Whenever  be  spoke  he  stopped  walking,  placing  the  period 
ID  his  sentence  bv  renewed  locomotion. 

"So  many  terrible  things  are  happening,"  be  said    *T)m 
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torpedoing  of  vessels,  the  Lusitcmia,  the  Arabic,  the  Hr^ 
perian — and  the  false  promises  which  the  Germans  make^ 
and  have  no  intention  of  keeping — it  is  all  so  terrible,  so 
very,  very  terrible.  There  seems  to  be  no  infamy  at  whidi 
the  Germans  will  stop.  And  Austria,  too.  To  think  that 
the  accredited  representative  of  a  great  nation  should  plot 
and  conspire  against  property  belonging  to  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  like  a  common  criminal,  as  Dumba 
has  done  and  as  von  Bemstorff  may  be  doing  even  now! 
And  now  this  Cavell  murder — ^infamous,  infamous.** 

"Grossvater,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  rising  and  affectionatdy 
putting  her  hand  around  his  shoulder,  "are  you  not  ex* 
citing  yourself  too  much?  Why  think  so  much  about  these 
dreadful  things  which  none  of  us  have  power  to  avert  T 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  the  old  man  patted  his  daughter- 
in-law's  hand,  appreciatively,  **\tt  me  talk.  My  beart  is 
full  to  overflowing." 

He  paused,  then  exclaimed  in  a  voice  strident  with  pain: 

"It  is  the  shame,  the  burning,  excoriating  shame  of  it! 
Such  faith  I  had  in  my  own  people.  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  have  given  full  allegiance  to  the  country  of  my 
adoption,  that  I  have  loved  not  only  the  country  but  the 
men  and  women  who  people  it,  the  people  who  maJce  and 
enjoy  and  uphold  the  principles  for  which  America  b 
world- famous.  But  until  this  dreadful  War  began,  I  had 
faith  also  in  the  race  from  which  I  sprang.  I  thought 
'As  a  race,  they  are  a  little  slow  and  heavy  to  realize  what 
constitutes  political  liberty,  and  that  is  why  the  people  did 
not  support  the  men  who  would  have  given  them  political 
self-respect  in  1848.*  And  I  attributed  this  political  dull- 
ness and  slowness  and  immaturity  to  the  modest  tastes,  the 
simple  frugality,  the  ability  to  idealize  all  things  which  in 
my  day  characterized  the  average  German,  and  which  made 
of  the  time-hallowed  German  tradition  of  simple  living  and 
high  thinking  an  almost  religious  principle  which  was  ob- 
ser>*cd  in  most  homes  as  a  matter  of  course, 

"It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  have  been  utterly  mistaker. 
The  German  indifference  to  constitutional  govemmcnt 
arises  from  a  different,  a  less  flattering  cause.  It  is  due 
to  an  incapacity  to  comprehend  political  and  racial  equality 
as  we,  who  are  Americans,  understand  it.  To  the  Gennan 
mind,  there  must  be  an  upper  and  an  under  dkig.    Hence 
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the  quasi-idolatry  with  which  the  military  caste  is  treated 
in  Germany  by  the  people  at  large,  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  has  not  been  forced  upon  tihem — for  an  attitude  of 
nund  cannot  be  artificially  engendered — but  which  has 
evolved  as  the  tangible  parallel  of  a  psychological  dis- 
ability. The  free,  human  intercourse  of  good  fellowship 
as  it  exists  in  democratic  countries  is  not  merely  unknown 
but  incomprehensible  to  the  average  German,  for  he  can- 
not rid  himself  of  the  idea  of  upper  and  lower.  It  is 
natural  to  his  mind  that  some  should  fawn  and  cringe  and 
some  should  bully.  And  this  perverted  principle  they  think 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Incomprehensible  as  it 
must  be  to  us,  the  German  who  cringes  feels  himself  flat- 
tered in  the  spectacle  of  the  man  who  accepts  his  servility 
as  his  due — a  curious  phenomenon,  which  may  be  explained 
by  the  German  talent  of  idealization  run  wild,  so  that  the 
man  who  cringes  may  for  the  moment  project  his  own 
sensations  to  the  personality  of  the  master  upon  whom  he 
fawns,  so  that  himself,  poor  underling  that  he  is,  vicari- 
ously enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  toadied  to  bv  himself  1 
"And  this  pernicious  mental  habit  has  gradually,  fatten- 
ing on  itself,  expanded  so  far  as  to  overlap  the  confines 
of  the  state.  What  is  true  as  between  man  and  man  within 
the  state,  must  be  true  as  between  state  and  state  and 
race  and  race.  Their  madness  in  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  about  their  much-vaunted  Kultur,  which  they  would 
like  to  impose  upon  all  the  world,  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
this  hare-brained  principle.  It  is  more  than  that.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  world  at  large  upon  the  German  state,  by  the  simple 
law  of  reaction  to  environment,  must  have  exerted  some 
modifying  influence  upon  the  German  mind.  But  they  have 
prospered  so  mightily  in  the  career  of  pillage  and  plunder 
on  which  Germany  embarked  under  Bismarck's  sinister 
leadership,  that  they  hesitate  to  make  any  violent  changes 
in  their  internal  edifice.  But  the  impetus  toward  democ- 
racy can  no  longer  be  wholly  gainsaid.  In  the  insensate, 
irrational  cultus  of  their  Kultur,  they  have  at  hand  an 
excellent  means  of  satisfying  the  growing  democratic 
tendency.  Furthermore,  by  making  every  German,  merely 
by  virtue  of  being  a  German,  a  creature  superior  to  the 
miserable  wretches  who  have  emanated  from  the  loins  of 
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other  races,  both  the  olt]  anti  t)ie  new  currents  of  Gemaa 
national  life  can  be  satisfied.  'I'hc  old  tendency,  verv  scU* 
evidently,  is  upheld  bv  the  supremacy  of  German  KiJlw 
I  ft)  the  Kultur  of  all  other  races.  The  new — the  democntic 
'  —tendency,  is  satisfied  by  il  because  in  tlius  exalting  e 
thing  German,  it  theoretically  places  all  things  and  all  pcN 
»ons  German  upon  tlie  same  level. 

"The  German  mind  is  diseased.     Are  the  Allies  ! 
enough  to  adniiniMer  the  necessary  purgation? 
^ort  of  the  most  crushing  defeat  of  all  history  will  f 
t  Germany.      You    carmot    convert    a    professional    n 
>  nerely  by  taking  away  from  him  the  spoils  of  hu  I 
escapade,  or  by  sending  him  to  jail  for  a  year  or  two. 
you  desire  really  to  reform  him,  and  not  merely  to  rad 
him  innocuous,  you  must  take  far  more  drastic  mcMOW 
you  muM  reach  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being;  yott, 
must  knead  over  his  moral  nature. 

"C-an  (his  be  done  for  Germany?  God  only  knows. 
shall  not  live  to  see  this  regeneration.  My  faith  in  m/ 
own  race  is  entirely  shattered.  Germany  is  lo-dav  the 
Judas  Iscariot  among  nations.  Her  infamy  transceoas  tl 
power  of  words. 

"I  repudiate  my  own  race.  I  repudiate  it  utterly,  t 
am  through  with  it.  I  believe  that  the  canker  has  eaicA 
K  far  into  Germany's  nurrow  that  nothing  but  a  total* 
I  disintegration,  and  then  a  reintegration  along  new  IttNS' 
can  lead  to  her  regeneration.  But  1  am  no  tmigrr  iniei<> 
esled  in  her  regeneration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  civiUM^ 
world,  I  am  merely  inlcrested  in  seeing  the  outlaw,  i" 
bandil,  the  Judas  curbed,  checkmated,  punished  and  i 
fangei" 

liie  old  man  trembled  from  head  to  foot     Janet  w 
and  stood  beside  him,  protectively.     Bat  the  dignity  i 
the  pathos  of  a  supreme  sorrow  which  clung  to  him  like  i 
tan^ble  robe  restrained  her  from  putting  her  arms  allt 
him. 

Suddenly  a  dry  sol>  rattled  in  Grossvaier  t^dct*  ihi 
He  held  ap  his  thin  hand  as  if  forbidding  any  expresi 
of  companion  or  sym|>athy,  and  walked  quietly  from 

For  a  few  moments  all  were  silent.    The  scene  had  t      

«n  intensely  dramatic  one.  and  it  left  them  all   deefi^ 
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stirred.  Mrs.  Geddes  was  die  first  to  speak.  Sbe  said, 
m  a  matter-of-fact  tone  which  somided  a  fittk  forced: 

"Janet,  yoa  never  faO  to  cheer  jour  grandfather.  He 
bas  had  no  supper.  Go  to  the  kitchen,  my  dear,  and  make 
him  some  hot  tea,  and  take  him  that  and  the  chidcen 
sandwiches  which  I  left  for  him  oo  the  dining-room  table."* 

Janet  obeyed  her  mother.  Five  miirates  later  she  passed 
the  parlor  door  with  her  traj  and  the  steaming  tea.  She 
smiled  cheerily  at  them  aU  over  the  banister  oo  her  way 
upstairs.  Less  than  two  minutes  later  she  was  standing 
among  them,  white  as  death,  trembling  vicriendy  from  head 
to  foot 

"Oh,  Mother!    Oh,  Fadierr 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  questions,  no  need  to  AtwanH 
an  explanation.  They  all  knew  what  had  happened  even 
before  Janet  told  them.  Grief,  excitement  and  shame  had 
killed  Grossvater  Geddes.  The  old  Achiundtiersiger^s 
heart  had  been  broken  by  the  turpitudes  of  his  own 


f 
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CHAPTER  X 

'T'HE  infinite  diversity  which  exists  between  diflFerent 

X     minds  was,  in  Guido's  estimation,  admirably  evidenced 

by  the  effect  of  the  war  in  its  progressive  stages  upon  his 

•  ^^"^  various  friends.    It  had  required  the  evidence  of  his  own 

o'Vci  eyes  to  convert  Otto.     Dr.  Erdman,  although  he  disap- 

'  proved  of  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships,  justified  the  Ger- 

T)i  mans  "technically"  on  the  ground  that  the  English  were 

using  their  hospital  ships  as  transports;  and  in  the  main 

continued  to  cling  to  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  justice 

of  the  German  cause. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Grossvater 
Geddes,  Dr.  Erdman  and  his  wife  called  upon  Frau 
Ursula. 

'Well,"  said  Dr.  Erdman,  "my  wife  is  leading  me  here 
in  triumph,  for  know,  I  am  the  latest  convert  to  the  Allied 
Cause." 

His  conversion,  it  appeared,  was  directly  due  to  the 
Cavell  tragedy. 

"I  want  to  say  right  here,"  Dr.  Erdman  said,  "that  al- 
though I  defended  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  technical 
grounds,  my  gorge  rose  at  thought  of  it.  In  the  Cavell 
case,  also,  tney  may  have  had  some  semblance  of  technical 
right  on  their  side,  probably  did  have,  since  the  German 
Military  Code  expressly  provides  the  death  penalty  for  the 
crime  of  which  she  is  accused :  'Dem  Feinde  Mannschaften 
Musufuehren.'  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Ger- 
man Military  Governor  should  have  taken  into  account  a 
number  of  facts  which  do  not  even  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him.  First  of  all  the  defendant  was  a  woman.  She 
had  devoted  virtually  her  entire  adult  life  to  the  noblest 
profession  which  anyone  can  embrace,  and,  while  discharg- 
mg  the  duties  of  her  profession  she  had  nursed  many 
German  soldiers  back  to  health,  giving  them  the  identical 
care  which  she  bestowed  on  her  compatriot9t     AD  this 
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counted  for  nothing  witn  the  German  blood-hounds.  Von 
Lencken  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  human  mastiff,  a 
human  animal  completely  destitute  of  bowels,  knowing  no 
religion  but  that  of  brute  force.  Harrach  embellished  his 
brutality  which  cynicism.  Think  of  the  utter  depravity  of 
a  mind  which  could  give  vent  to  Harrach's  wish  that  he 
had  three  or  four  *more  old  Englishwomen  to  execute!' 
As  a  physician  I  can  tell  you  that  a  neurologist  who  has 
specialized  in  sexual  cases  could  write  an  entire  volume  on 
the  significance  of  that  ejaculation,  with  the  prominence 
it  gives  to  that  little  three-lettered  adjective. 

"What  I  wanted  to  exclaim  when  I  read  that  particular 
thing  was  'Unclean,  unclean!*" 

"Good  for  you.  Doc,"  said  Guido,  shaking  Dr.  Erdman 
by  the  hand.     "I'd  aU  but  given  you  up  as  a  hopeless 


case." 


"I  have  not  loved  England  in  the  past  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  love  her  in  the  future,  as  I  ought  to  do  now 
that  I  have  turned  my  back  on  the  German  cause,"  the 
doctor  continued,  warming  to  his  subject.  "But  a  sense 
of  conmion  justice  forces  me  to  juxtapose  to  this  new 
inhumane  act  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  the  clemency 
shown  bv  the  English  to  a  woman  who  was  recently 
sentenced  in  the  English  courts.  Mrs.  Louise  Herbert 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  through  marriage  to  an 
Englishman  had  become  a  British  subject.  For  a  long 
time  she  succeeded  in  sending  news  to  the  German  Military 
Authorities  concerning  the  output  of  certain  ammunition 
plants,  and  the  location  of  the  storage  houses  where  the 
finished  product  was  held,  subject  to  shipment  to  the 
Front.  The  Court  found  her  guilty,  but  the  Judge  com- 
muted the  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  tor  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  because  she  was  a  woman! 

"Yet  this  woman's  crime  was  a  military  crime  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  was  espionage.  While  Miss 
Cavell's  crime  consisted  in  helping  a  few  convalescent 
English  lads  to  get  home  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
horror  of  the  German  prison  camps. 

"No !  I  am  through  with  Germany.  She  may  have  had 
cause  for  going  to  war  originally;  and  she  may  be  tech- 
nically right  in  drowning  non-combatants  and  executing 
women;  but  there  is  a  higher  law  than  technical  soundness. 
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and  judged  by  that  law  Germany  has  declined  to  a  de- 
plorable level." 

"Talking  of  being  'technicall/  right  or  wrong/'  Guide 
remarked,  "has  it  ev^r  occurred  to  you,  Doc,  that  in  the 
technical  sense  we  were  wrong  both  in  the  Revolution  and 
in  the  Civil  War?" 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  Dr.  Erdman  inquired. 
•Tfou  arc  not  going  to  justify  either  slavery  or  taxation 
without  representation,  I  hope." 

"Well  take  the  Revolution  first,"  said  Guido.  "The 
greater  part  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
taxed  without  any  or  without  adequate  representation. 
The  system  of  Rotten  Boroughs  was  m  vogue  in  Elngland 
until  the  middle  of  last  century,  so  that  the  American 
Colonies  were  not  one  whit  worse  off  than  many  large 
English  cities,  which  had  less  votes  in  1776  than  some 
rural  districts  with  less  than  one-thousandth  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

"As  to  the  Gvil  War,  althou^  Lincoln  again  and  again 
expressly  stated  that  his  one  object  was  to  save  the  Union, 
he  had  in  his  young  days,  justified  secession  when  he  said, 
'Any  people  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  having  the 
power,  have  a  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.'  This 
is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  right,  which  we  believe 
and  hope  is  to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  con- 
fined to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing 
government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  a 
people  that  can,  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their  own 
of  so  much  of  their  territory  as  they  inhabit. 

"All  of  which  proves,"  Guido  concluded,  that  techni- 
calities mean  nothing  when  a  great  human  principle,  a 
democratic  principle,  is  at  stake." 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Erdman,  "I  suggest  we  have  a  game  of 
chess  and  forget  all  about  the  War  for  a  little  while." 

But  although  there  were  now  many  converts  to  the 
/  Cause  of  Humanity  and  Decency,  the  majority  of  German- 
'  Americans  evinced  an  ever-increasing  hostility  to  the 
Allies. 

Otto,  that  pugnacious  and  magnanimous  convert,  wrote 
brief  and  pithy  letters  from  his  training  camp  in  Canada. 
He  liked  the  life  in  the  open.     It  was  bully  fine.     The 
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officers  were  nice,  clean  fellows,  from  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  take  orders.  Their  squad  was  doing  fine,  and 
they  hoped  to  be  sent  "over  there"  by  February,  latest  by 
spring.  He  had  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  passing  as 
a  Canadian.  There  were  a  lot  of  German  Canadians  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  no  one  seemed  to  take  um- 
brage at  his  antecedents.  So  he  had  not  even  changed  his 
name  to  Gardiner,  as  he  had  first  thought  of  doing.  He 
was  mighty  glad  he  had  gone  up  to  Canada  to  enlist  in- 
stead of  trying  the  game  in  England.  He  thought  there 
might  have  b^n  some  unpleasantness  waiting  for  him  in 
an  English  camp.  Although,  of  course,  he  could  not  be 
certain.  But  by  no  chance  could  the  British  Tommy  be 
as  fine  a  fellow  as  his  Canadian  cousin,  of  that  he  was 
sure.  If  the  English  were  cousins  to  the  Americans,  the 
Canadians  might  be  said  to  be  double  cousins,  meaning 
thereby  first  cousins  both  by  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
side. 

Otto's  letters  aroused  Guido's  ambition  to  turn  aviator 
anew.  Stan,  unexpectedly,  gained  his  father's  consent  to 
drive  an  ambulance  in  France,  and  went  oflF  to  camp  right 
after  Christmas.  Dobronov  was  reading  every  book  he 
could  lay  hold  of  concerning  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
had  eschewed  poverty.  He  had  sublet  his  palatial  apart- 
ment on  the  Drive,  and  had  gone  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to 
live,  where  he  had  bought  him  two  or  three  little  silk  mills 
to  occupy  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  reading.  His 
religious  fervor,  which  nothing  could  abate,  having  been 
thrown  out  of  its  accustomed  channel  by  the  unexpected 
termination  of  his  quest,  was  forced  to  carve  out  for  itself 
a  new  path.  Guido  could  see  from  Dobronov's  letters  that 
Sergius  Ivanovich  was  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  schemes  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  among 
his  factory  workers.  Apparently  he  was  taking  kindly 
to  the  Quaker  doctrine  that  prosperity  is  neither  a  sin 
nor  a  crime. 

So  engrossed  was  Dobronov  by  his  tasks  that  he  had 
little  time  to  spare  for  visiting.  He  rarely  came  to  Anas- 
quoit,  and  when  he  came  he  paid  flying  visits  only. 

Guido  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  transformation  of 
Dobronov  from  a  dreamer  to  a  man  of  aflFairs,  but  con- 
cluded finally  that  the  change  was  not  so  much  a  trans- 
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formation  as  a  translation  from  potential  to  kinetic  energy. 
The  vigor— often  misunderstood — with  which  Dobronov 
had  pursued  his  quest,  was  a  token  of  his  tremendous 
latent  powers. 

Mrs.  Geddes,  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  Cecil's 
death,  was  further  weakened  by  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
close  of  Grossvater  Geddes'  life.  Elarly  in  January  she 
and  Janet  went  south  for  the  balance  of  the  winter.  Frau 
Ursula  invited  Professor  Geddes  to  stay  with  herself  and 
Guido  while  his  family  were  away,  but  he  was  wedded 
to  his  books  as  much  as  to  his  wife — ^as  Janet  had  often 
said  in  happier  and  more  flippant  days — and  he  preferred 
to  remain  in  his  own  home.  But  he  consented  willingly 
to  come  and  di  twice  a  week  with  Frau  Ursula  and 
Guido. 

Thus,  within  a  brief  two  months,  Guido  was  deprived 
of  the  companionship  of  almost  all  of  his  young  friends. 
There  remamed  Al  Dalton,  who  was  an  intellectud  feather- 
weight; Eddie  Erdman,  of  whom  Guido  saw  as  little  as 
E^ssible  because  he  continued  to  be  violently  pro-German; 
enry  Foerster,  whose  pro-Germanism  added  vituperation 
to  vehemence;  Egon,  whom  Guido  had  virtually  crossed 
off  his  list  of  friends;  Elschen,  whom  he  saw  only  when 
they  met  by  chance — and  forgot  as  soon  as  she  was  out 
of  sight  Frau  Ursula  had  the  young  girl  in  for  dinner 
a  few  times  a  week,  on  days  when  her  father  was  out  of 
town  delivering  addresses  in  other  churches.  The  project 
of  making  a  match  between  her  boy  and  Elschen  was  dearer 
than  ever  to  Frau  Ursula,  and  she  hoped  that  propinquity 
might  be  the  best  match-maker. 

After  the  usual  exchange  of  pleasantries  required  by  the 
free-masonry  of  youth,  Guido,  on  such  eveniags,  would 
address  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  mother  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  never  knew  very  well  what  to  talk 
about  to  Elschen.  Elschen  took  this  somewhat  cavalier 
behavior  as  a  token  that  he  felt  completely  at  home  with 
her.  It  never  dawned  on  the  poor  child  that  Guido  ig- 
nored her  because  her  mentalitv  was  of  too  neutral  a  hue 
to  present  points  of  intellectual  contact;  she  thought  that 
he  was  paying  her  the  supreme  compliment  of  feeling  that 
although  she  was  present  he  was  still  en  famille. 

There  remained  to  Guido  only  one  friend  of  his  own 
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;  itDcicty  he  derived  pleasore  and  benefit, 
I  Tada  Yomanato. 

lime  no  real  intimacy  and  friendship  had 
twecn  Cuido  and  the  Japanese  owing  t  he 
Muire  which  Otto  and  Sun  brought  to  »>car 
'.  young  men.  Stan,  being  a  Califomian,  on 
ted  all  things  Japanese;  Otto,  in  the  days  pre- 
l  his  conversion,  hated  Yomanalo  because  to  hate 
uiese  was  part  of  the  German  creed.  Neither,  it 
went  as  far  as  Wcsendonck,  who  called  the  Japanese 
mffige  Affen  (slit-eyed  apes),  or  as  Egon  von 
r,  who  predicted  that  Japan  was  only  biding  her 
)  slab  America  in  the  back,  adding  that  it  would 
ccn  worth  America's  while,  for  that  reason  alone, 
W  to  antagonize  Germany,  for  without  Germany's  aid, 
■Wrica,  iocompcicnt  and  untrained  militarily,  was  bound, 
ol  taunt,  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Vomualo,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Oriental  for  fine 
lUdts.  had  been  keenly  conscious  iliroughoul  the  year  that 
>ll  ol  Guido's  friends  disapproved  of  himself  because  of 
lii>  nee,  and  realized  that  this  disapproval  was  shifted 
inn  tbe  general  to  the  particular  whenever  Guida  made 
opKnl  efforts  to  draw  closer  to  himself. 

Vmanato,  foreseeing  friction  of  an  unpleasant  char- 
*cler,  which  was  the  last  thing  he  desired,  therefore,  with 
Oritnttl  diptiimacy,  contrived  to  avoid  Guido  without  mak- 
Bf  the  avoidance  seem  marked,  and  upon  such  occasions 
*ioi  Gaido  invited  him  to  his  home,  regretfully  declined 
fc  iKvitations,  invariably  giving  excellent  and  credible 
tOMw  for  dcchning. 

.  Goido'f  transparency  was  such  that  he  was  well-nigh 
■KifaUe  of  disbelieving  a  friend  even  to  the  trifling  extent 
<|'  iMittii^  lo  him  the  capacity  for  evolving  a  conventional 
!«■  It  did  not  dawn  on  him  that  Yomanato  was  purposely 
iniifiog  him.  After  Stan  went  to  camp  and  Otto  lo 
E>rep(,  Guido  redoubled  his  efforts  to  see  more  of 
><aaiato,  and  now,  ciuiie  suddenly,  Yomanato's  hitherto 
pWB^  engagements  had  thinned  out  sutficiently  to  permit 
■■  to  renew  and  cement  his  friends^hip  with  Guido. 

Guido  had  a  curious  power  of  aiiracting  friends  the 
■wi  oppoiile  in  character  and  temperament.  His  talent 
"f  Iriendship  had  a  wide  range.     Dobronov,  Otto,  Cecil, 
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Stan,  Eddie,  Henry  and— in  former  days— Egon,  varied 
one  from  the  other  as  greatly  as  possible.  But,  p-eatly  as 
they  differed  in  other  respects,  one  quality  all  of  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  Egon,  had  in  common.  All  were 
direct,  candid  to  a  fault  and  as  transparent  as  himself. 

Yet  whatever  other  admirable  traits  Yomanato  possessed, 
he  was  the  very  antithesis  of  candid.  Under  his  smiling, 
well-bred  exterior  lay  a  cast-iron  wall  of.  reticence  such 
as  Guido  had  never  encountered  before.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  deliberately  mysterious  or  inscrutable — far  from 
it  Apparently  he  was  as  candid  as  Guido  himself.  He 
was  discursive,  he  was  communicative,  and  it  was  onlv 
after  almost  two  months  of  close  companionship  with 
Yomanato  that  it  dawned  on  Guido  one  day  how  very 
little  his  Japanese  friend  had  told  him  of  himself.  The  two 
young  men  had  spent  evening  after  evening  together,  yet 
Yomanato  had  never  told  Guido  anything  about  his  affairs, 
had  never  spoken  of  any  member  of  his  family,  had  never, 
in  brief,  made  any  of  those  intimate  but  inconsequential 
confidences  which  arise  quite  naturally  in  the  course  of 
the  most  ordinary  conversation. 

Yet  the  evenings  spent  with  Yomanato  had  been 
superlatively  pleasant.  They  had  been  restful,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulating.  Yomanato  had  initiated  Guido  in 
the  beauties  of  the  samisen,  an  instrument  something  like 
a  guitar,  for  which  Yomanato  had  much  affection  but  little 
talent.  For  hours  also  they  played  gomoku-narobe,  or,  in 
plain  English,  go-bang.  For  hours,  also,  and  most  frequently 
this  was  their  pastime,  they  discussed  the  relative  merits 
of  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 

One  evening,  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  relieious 
discussions,  Guido  was  destined  to  learn  more  of  his 
friend  than  he  had  yet  known,  nor  did  |he  wonder,  after 
hearing  Yomanato's  story,  that  the  Japanese  had  not  taken 
him  into  his  confidence  before.  Indeed,  so  distressing  and 
incredible  was  Yomanato's  story  to  Western  ears  and 
Western  ideas  that  not  only  did  Guido  not  wonder  that 
the  tale  had  not  been  told  before  but  marveled  at  Yomanato's 
stoicism  in  telling  it  at  all. 

In  discussing  buddhism  that  evening  Yomanato  men- 
tioned that  he  practiced  ancestor-wor^ip  in  confonniQr 
with  Shinto. 
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"I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
700  can  be  a  follower  of  two  religions/'  said  Guido. 

"It  is  really  very  simple,"  Yomanato  replied,  smiling 
broadly.  *'And  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  At  the  time 
when  Buddhism  was  introduced  to  Japan,  no  provision  was 
made  for  ancestor-worship  in  any  form.  It  was  as  a 
concession  to  the  sociological  development  and  needs  of 
the  Japanese  that  ancestor-worship  was  included  in  the 
Buddhist  ritual.  My  mother  was  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  old  Japan — with  YomatO'damashi — and  clung  to  the  re- 
Spon  of  by-gone  days — Shinto.  My  father  was  a  pro- 
tmsive,  highly  educated  man,  and,  following  the  male 
Ene  of  his  ancestors,  was  a  Buddhist.  By  conviction  I 
am  a  Buddhist,  like  my  father;  but  sentiment  for  my 
sainted  mother  impels  me  to  continue  the  old  Shinto  rites." 

"But  do  the  Shinto  rites  not  conflict  in  any  way  with 
!oar  Buddhistic  beliefs?" 

''Do  rites  make  a  religion?"  Yomanato  parried.  "Does 
faith  in  one  religion  necessarily  preclude  faith  in  another? 

Guido  laughed,  uncomfortably. 

'*\Vell,  I  could  not  be  both  a  Christian  and  a  Buddhist, 
he  said.  **I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  And  I  never  will 
^^erstand  how  you  can  have  two  religions.  It  seems  to 
^  that  one  religion,  Uke  one  wife,  is  all  an  honest  man 
can  possess." 

Yomanato  smiled  his  baffling  smile. . 

"You  say  you  could  not  be  both  Christian  and  Buddhist," 
he  said.  "But  then,  my  friend,  forgive  me,  you  are 
^tber.  I  have  heard  at  least  of  one  Buddhist  in  Japan 
^  embraced  Christianity  as  well ;  and  it  was  part  of 
^  ancient  Jesuit  policy  in  China  to  allow  the  Chinese 
to  practice  tmir  ancestor-worship  along  with  the  Christian 
ntes." 

,  "The  Jesuits!"  Guido  exclaimed,  in  a  contempt  which, 
if  he  had  but  known  it,  was  wholly  Protestant 

The  Jesuits  were  very  wise  men,"  Yomanato  retorted, 
amling. 

"But,"  Guido  continued,  "authors  who  compare  the  two 
fcfigions   always   represent   them   as  being  more  or  less 
MCagDmstic." 
"Authors  t"    Yomanato    exclaimed    with    something   of 
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Guido's   former  intonatioiL     Whereat  both  yoonc  na 
laughed 

"Do  not  be  afraid  to  think  for  yourself,  von  Estriti,* 
said  Yomanato. 

"Well,  taking  your  own  case/'  Guido  began,  and  then 
stopped  abruptly,  feeling  that  he  had  been  about  to  infriop 
upon  the  rules  of  courtesy  observed  so  rigidly  by  his  friend. 

"Pray,  go  on,"  said  Yomanato,  "you  have  no  idea  how 
stimulating  this  conversation  is  to  me." 

"I  fear  to  give  you  offense,"  Guido  said,  frankly. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  Yomanato,  it 
seemed  to  Guido  that  the  habitual  reticence  of  the  Japanese, 
which  clung  to  him  like  a  veil,  was  rent  asunder.  He 
stood  face  to  face  at  last  with  a  human  soul  like  his  own. 

"£k>  not  fear  to  offend  me,"  Yomanato  said,  with  a 
certain  noble  simplicity.  "Let  us  speak  openly,  without 
fear  of  giving  umbrage.  If  the  East  and  the  West  are 
ever  to  meet  in  candid  friendship,  it  can  only  be  through 
comprehending  each  other,  and  in  what  way  can  compre- 
hension be  compassed  save  by  frankness  in  speech? 
Unless,  indeed,  we  believe  with  Talleyrand  that  wordls  were 
invented  to  hide  thought." 

"Well,  whatever  I  am,  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Talley- 
rand," Guido  responded,  "and  with  all  my  heart,  Yomanato^ 
I  will  be  frank  with  you." 

"Begin,  then,  by  asking  your  question." 

"This  was  wliat  I  wanted  to  ask."  said  Guido.  *Dd 
you  practice  Shinto  ancestor-worship,  which  as  you  say 
you  adhere  to  in  memory  of  your  mother,  while  actualljr 
disbelieving  in  the  ancestral  cult?" 

Yomanato  did  not  reply  at  once. 

"Do  not  think,"  he  said,  finally,  "that  I  am  trying  » 
evade  your  question,  but  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I  hate 
already  told  you  that  Huddhism  in  Giina  and  Japan  pro- 
vides for  ancestor-worship.  So  that  it  really  does  not 
matter  whether  I  follow  the  older — the  Shinto— rites,  in- 
stead of  the  newer — the  Buddhist — rite<i?  Afitofnaxa  or 
Budsudan,  mitaftuishiro  or  thai,  what  does  it  matter?  A\'tat 
df>es  it  matter  whether  I  repeat  the  Shinto  prayers  for 
the  dead,  or  say  the  Ncmbutsu  (.Wamu  .imida  Bulsn)? 
It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  And  as  to  be* 
lieving  or  disbelieving  in  ancestor-worship,   I  am  a  littk 
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11  Ki  in  tTyinif  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  Unc  between  belief 
»nddi»belwf  in  a  matter  of  this  son.  Say  I  do  not  believe 
a  predscty  ibc  same  wray  that  my  Shinto  ancestors  be- 
^nrd  in  the  aiKcMral  culL  What  does  it  matlcr?  The 
timiie  rile  which  I  practice  every  evening  is  sacred  and 
Jar  10  me  as  coruiitniing  a  sort  of  communion  with  those 
tkum  I  luved  and  who  are  no  lunger  with  me.  None  of 
u'  an  be  wire — no  mailer  what  we  believe — concerning 
<U  bcrcaftcr.  If  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those  who 
bit  gone  before  should  reiain  ^mne  of  the  affections  and 
muiiaal  bonds  and  spiritual  affiliations  which  character- 
aH  their  fife  on  earth,  consider,  my  friend,  how  sore  a 
To]  II  would  be  to  be  denied  the  poor  comfort  of  know- 
«£  that  3  few  minuter  each  day  arc  set  aside  for  the 
npms  purpose  of  cotmnuning  wilh  them. 

"It  may  »ecni  puerile  and  childish  to  you,  but  while 
^ierr  i)  breath  in  this  body  I  will  continue  to  make  evening 
nfifrinp  and  say  my  ancestral  prayers." 

"Tlat  is  very  beautiful,  of  course."  Cuido  said,  hastily. 
H*  «5  moved  by  the  unsuspected  well  of  sentiment  and 
»ff«lion  disclosed  by  Vomanato's  words.  "J  was  under 
'^r  iimmaMoo  Ihat  Buddhism  leaches  thai  the  soul  after 
ifiih  LS  absorbed  by  the  Absolute.  That  is  why  I  won- 
'i"«l  that,  being  a  Buddhist,  you  continued  your  Shinto 

"In  hnmea  where  the  Buddhist  rite  is  followed  the  de- 
<^>Kil  arc  included  in  the  evening  riles  only  for  a  hundred 
'■'■in,  this  bctnc  ihc  period  supposed  lo  elapse  between 
■Ui  (}  vulgarly  called  reincarnations." 

Hliy  do  you  say  'what  is  vulgarly  called   reincama- 

■fifcause  the  higber  Buddhism,  of  course,  does  not 
^•iamzttce  the  belief  in  'incarnations'  because  the  word 
I^ee^jposes  a  continuance  of  personality.  And  personality, 
It  the  Occidenul  understands  it,  is  denied  by  Buddhism. 
'■Jnca  pcr-i'ts,  Our  aclion.s,  conduct,  thoughts  while  on 
anh  ;n  ih"!*.— well,  incarnation,  you  see  how  difficult  it  is 
^TC  lor  a  iiuddhist  to  get  along  without  the  word — make 
^^naa— make  the  robe,  aa  it  were,  which  is  to  cover  and 
^*ap  a  future  existence." 

Goido's  perr^exity  grew.  In  spite  of  Vomanato's  prom- 
jW  iadulceDce,  he   feared  lo  offend  by   further  pressing 
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his  point.  Yomanato,  however,  guessed  his  friend's  \^ 
wildemient. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate  to  ask  me  what  you  wish  to  askr 
he  said.  *'Have  we  not  promised  to  be  mutually  candid 
and  frank?" 

"Very  well,"  said  Guido.  "Should  my  questions  become 
troublesome,  or  impertinent,  you  must  tell  me  franidy. 
Is  there  anything  to  Shinto  besides  Ancestor-worship?" 

"Oh,  yes!  My  mother's  people  were  Shinto  followcn 
and  very,  very  devout.  My  great-great-grandfather  »as 
several  times  chosen  as  iVAi-wrw-yaniiiijAi— one  year  god- 
master — for  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  As  sudi 
it  was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  religious  ob- 
servances for  one  year  for  the  sake  of  the  community. 
There  are  very  many  prayers,  religious  rites  and  renuod^ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  Shinto.  In  Shinto  a  misfortune  or 
sickness  is  the  direct  consequence  of  wrong-doing,  so  that  if 
and  public  misfortune  befalls  the  community,  the  iVAt-M«- 
gannushi  is  put  to  death.  It  is  therefore  quite  hazardous* 
as  well  as  a  great  honor,  to  be  a  god-master.  The  little  Co«v 
in  which  my  mother's  people  lived,  flourished  so  markcdif 
whenever  my  grandfather  was  the  incumbent  of  this  ft- 
ligious  oflice  that  he  was  elected  to  it  again  and  again." 

Guido  said  nothing,  but  his  interest  shone  from  his  crti 

"I  see,"  Yomanato  said,  smiling,  "that  you  wish  to  km>« 
whether  I  believe  in  this  particular  teaching  of  Shinto  or 
not.  Well,  I  do  and  I  don't.  It  was  an  Enyglisb — not  i 
Japanese — poet,  who  said: 

"  *  .  .  .  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of  .  .  .' 

On  the  whole,  of  course,  I  accept  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
that  evil  and  virtuous  acts  and  thoughts  in  this  life  fona 
the  tendencies,  the  Karma,  in  which  future  lives  vil 
move  and  have  their  being.  Rut  is  it  not  possible  thai 
mercifully  we  are  allowed  to  expiate  on  earth  for  sooe 
of  the  evil  done,  so  that  much  of  the  consequences  of  oar 
evil-doing  which  would  otherwise  be  embodied  as  Kami» 
is  deleted  from  the  future?  And,  if  this  is  so,  then  prayer, 
renunciations,  expiations  may  help  us  more  than  we  know. 
"There  are  in  religion  so  many  vapory  possibilities,  so 
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many  speculations  which  lead  hither  and  thither,  which 
impinge  one  on  the  other  and  sometimes  unexpectedly  unify 
seemingly  hostile  thoughts,  that  I  have  learned  to  discard 
no  religious  belief  or  doctrine  without  regarding  it  from 
every  angle  and  testing  its  every  capability. 

"Ah!"  cried  Guido,  "those  are  venr  wonderful  thoughts, 
Yomanato."  He  was  beginning  to  feel  considerably  more 
respect  for  this  odd  religion  called  Shinto  than  he  would 
at  first  have  thought  possible. 

Thus  encouraged,  Yomanato  resumed.  He  showed  en- 
thusiasm, a  rare  thing  for  him  if  not  to  feel  at  least  to 
manifest 

**My  mother,"  he  said,  "in  spite  of  her  unwavering  be- 
lief in  this  ver^  old  and  admittedly  quaint  religion,  was 
not  a  narrow-mmded  woman.    When  my  brother  or  myself 
were  naughty,  she  did  not  apply  the  painful  moxa  to  our 
flesh  which  some  mothers  apply,  hoping,  by  this  extraneous 
diastisement  to  ward  off  sickness,  but  by  withholding  from 
OS  some  toy  or  sweetmeat  which  we  coveted.    Nor  did  she 
apply  the  moxa  to  us  when  ill;  for  she  held  that  as  we 
bad  bvariablv  been  punished  when  naughty,  there  was 
no  further  debit  for  naughtiness  to  be  charged  against  our 
account    Very  wisely,  when  any  one  of  us  was  ill,  she  sent 
for  the  medical  missionary  in  the  American  colonv.    Just 
how  she  reconciled  her  belief  in  the  doctor,  which  was 
always  vindicated,  with  the  doctrine  of  her  religion  which 
^ches  that  illness  is  a  direct  result  of  wrong-doing,  I  do 
not  know.     Europeans  and  Americans  came  frequently  to 
^r  house,  and  from  them  as  well  as  from  my  father  I  think 
°iT  mother  had  learned  a  good  deal  about  germs  and  in- 
iections  and  contagions  and  serums. 

"Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  seeming  contradiction,  my 
njoiher  was  very  strict  with  my  brother  and  myself  in 
'^rd  to  the  rite  of  purification.  Every  six  months  the 
r«at  rite  of  lustration  is  performed  at  the  Shinto  temple 
^  in  every  Shinto  home."  And  he  explained  to  Guido 
^t  the  outward  token  of  lustration  consisted  in  writing 
w's  age  and  sex  upon  a  little  shape  of  a  man — or  a 
J^ottn— cut  out  of  paper,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
**al  Shinto  priest  These  are  returned  to  the  temple, 
'^ttt  they  are  burned. 
*And  to  this  rite,"  Yomanato  said,  ''I  have  always  ad- 
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hered,  so  long  as  I  was  in  Japan.    Odd  as  it  may  sea 

to  you." 

'*And  do  you  really  believe  that  you  are  purified  bjf 
conforming  with  this  practice?" 

"I  believe  that  if  I  seriously  review  my  life  for  the  put 
six  months,  before  placing  my  age  and  my  sex  upon  die 
hitogata,  it  will  help  me  to  overcome  in  the  future  erron 
and  faults  similar  to  those  which  I  have  committed  in  tk 
past." 

"There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  Guido  admitted.  TUs 
explanation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  hioL  It  tani^ 
him  to  search  deep  for  the  moral  purpose  which  underto 
religious  practices,  many  of  which,  excepting  to  the  ia- 
telligently  initiated,  seem  futile  or  even  foolish. 

"One  more  question,"  said  Guido,  "and  then  I  will  <k* 
sist.    Is  harikiri  still  practiced,  or  is  it  an  obsolete  custoor 

A  strange  change  came  over  Yomanato's  features.  He 
smiled  broadly,  but  there  was  something  uncanny  in  fab 
smile.  His  features  seemed  to  have  become  coated  widi 
a  very  delicate,  insubstantial  mask  of  extraordinary  povtr, 
whose  purpose  was  to  mold  his  face  in  a  perpetual,  as* 
natural  and  erie  grin.  Yomanato  did  not  speak  for  tfae 
longest  time,  but  sat  there,  nursing  his  hideous  grin  as- 
siduously— so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Guido.  And  suddenly 
there  occurred  to  Guido  an  explanation  of  this  prepostc^ 
ous  expression  of  would-be  merriment,  this  mecnanicil 
exponent  of  a  sentiment  which  had  no  counterpart  at  the 
moment  in  Yomanato's  soul. 

Yomanato  was  smiling  because  he  wished  to  hide  or  was 
trying  to  suppress  some  painful  recollection  I 

Presently  the  dreadful  smile  died  away,  and  Yoinanato'i 
face  became  human  again. 

"Seppuku  is  now  and  has  been  forbidden  by  law  for 
generations,"  he  said. 

'Seppukur 

'Seppuku  IS  the  old  samurai  word  for  hankiri.'' 

Guido's  mobile  face  showed  his  surprise.  So  stroocif 
intrenched  is  race  prejudice  and  race  pride  in  all  that  evci 
in  this  boy,  who  had  schooled  himself  from  a  child  V 
conform  in  action  and  speech  to  his  deep-rooted  conrictioi 
that  every  race  has  its  own  peculiar  mission  to  fulfill,  9Bi 
that  all  races,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  equal,  ikc 
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tremendous  egoism  of  the  white  race  persisted  subcon- 
sciously to  the  extent  of  causing  him  a  pang  of  violent 
surprise  whenever  some  further  evidence  of  Oriental 
versatility  and  culture  came  to  his  attention. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  language  of  the 
Japanese  might  be  a  varied,  versatile  and  rich  repository 
reflectin^^  the  best  traditions,  customs,  religious  observances 
and  social  habits  of  a  people  whose  entire  national  de- 
Telopment  has  been  singularly  articulate  and  original. 

Yomanato  divined  the  cause  of  his  surprise. 

•*You  are  surprised,"  he  said,  without  showing  even  the 
mild  amusement  with  which  an  Occidental  would  have 
registered  his  resentment  of  an  unamiable  reflection  upon 
his  own  race,  "to  find  that  we  have  more  than  one  name- 
word  in  Japanese  for  identical  concepts."  And  he  ex- 
plained the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  Japanese  language, 
a  wealth  which  is  the  utter  despair  of  Western  scholars. 
The  caste  spirit  which  pervaded  Old  Japan  imposed  upon 
CKh  caste,  humble  and  high  alike,  certain  expressions  of 
its  own,  and  many  of  these  forms  have  survived  to  the 
present  era.  The  Mikado  has  quite  a  number  of  words 
for  his  own  personal  use,  notablv  pronouns,  to  which  none 
dse  mav  aspire.  Equivalents  for  such  simple  words  as 
husbami,  wife,  son  and  daughter  there  are  galore.  The 
inflections  and  arrangements  of  verbs  are  conditioned  not 
only  to  the  caste  of  the  speaker,  but  by  the  caste  of  the 
person  addressed.  Women,  especially  women  of  the 
samurai  caste,  use  expressions  which  would  seem  unbe* 
coming  if  used  by  their  lords. 

Guido  listened  in  growing  amazement. 

**It  must  take  years  to  acquire  all  the  rules  governing 
your  language,"  he  said,  when  Yomanato  finally  stoppea 
speaking. 

•'It  does,"  Yomanato  replied,  quietly. 
^  "It  is  probable,"  he  continued,  "that  in  another  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  old  habits  of  speech  will  be  completely 
abandoned  excepting  among  the  higher  classes  and  in  coun- 
try provinces.  There  are  so  many  things  of  greater  im- 
portance for  us  to  learn  in  these  new  days." 

**Then  you  do  not  regret  the  coming  of  the  new  days?" 

Yomanato  looked  at  Guido  with   strangely  expressive 
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"My  one  regret  is/'  he  said,  "that  the  new  days  £d  not 
come  earlier.  We  of  Japan  owe  America  a  great  ddit, 
a  greater  debt  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  pav.  Our  pnjcr 
and  our  hope  is  that  she  will  remain  our  friend,  and  not 
allow  herself  to  be  influenced  by  those  calamity  bowlen 
out  West  who  would  like  to  embroil  their  country  witk 
ours.  I  assure  you,  a  more  unpopular  war  than  a  war 
with  America  could  not  be  imagined  by  a  Japenese.  Yoa 
have  taught  us  so  much,  and  you  have  so  much  more  to 
teach  us.  Yet  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the  East 
can  teach  you  nothing  in  return.  There  is  one  thing,  we 
of  the  far  East  can  teach  you  and  must  teach  you  if  the 
course  of  world  events  is  to  fall  out  happily  for  the  humai 
race." 

"And  that  is "  Guido  asked 

"Religion." 

"But  we  have  a  very  excellent  religion  of  our  own,"  said 
Guido,  experiencing  the  strange  possessive  f««Iing  ^^idi 
swept  over  him  whenever  he  thought  that  Christianity  was 
being  dealt  with  slightingly. 

"Yes.  Christianity  is  an  excellent  religion,"  Yomanato 
assented,  reflectively.  "And  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  fault  of  your  religion,  or  of  your  religious  teachers, 
or  of  your  people  that  has  kept  Christianity  from  per- 
meating your  life  as  our  religion  has  permeated  ours." 

"Of  which  religion  are  you  now  speaking?"  Guido  de- 
manded, a  little  superciliously.     "Buddhism  or  Shinto?* 

"Of  either,  of  both.  It  really  does  not  matter,  my  frieni 
in  which  religion  we  place  our  faith,  so  long  as  we  prac- 
tice Religion  seven  days  a  week  and  not  merely  on  one 
day." 

"I  dare  say  that  is  true,"  Guido  admitted,  grudgingly. 

Yomanato  resumed. 

"It  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that  Nippon  should  have  remained  dormant  as  long  as  she 
did,*'  he  said,  "for  in  that  mental  dormancy  the  religioits 
spirit  had  time  to  completely  interweave  itself  with  oar 
life.  The  East  and  Religion — I  do  not  speak  now  of  anj 
fixed  religious  belief,  but  of  religion  in  the  abstract— have 
become  indivisible,  as  you  would  be  aware  if  you  had 
lived  in  any  Eastern  country." 
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'Am  I  to  infer,"  Gaido  asked,  "that  in  your  estiniation 
Jt  Wetl  is  less  religious  than  the  East?" 
^Dounato's  soft  dark  e>es  regarded  Guido  with  a  look 
Vrhevcd  gentleness. 

F"!  cannot  answer  that  question  without  committing  a 
_!»¥«  breach  o£  courtesy,"  he  said,  "and  therefore  I  will 
Doi  and  nnist  not  answer  it.  You  must  pardon  me,  my 
tneod.  All  ytiur  other  questions  I  have  answered.  This 
one  only  I  cannot  answer — not  to-day.  Nor  to-morrow. 
Sot  next  year.     Many  years  hence— perliaps." 

"As  jfou  with,  of  course,"  said  Guido,  none  too  politely. 
He  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  almost  immediately.  If 
coanesy  was  love  in  little  things,  as  Van  Dyke  indicated, 
then  indeed  did  he,  who  was  of  the  West,  fall  cruelly 
■bort  of  religion  as  compared  with  Yomanato,  who  was  of 
the  EasL 

Vooianato,  ignoring  Guido 's  unmannerliness,  said: 

"I  would  like  to  tUuMrate  the  meaning  of  what  I  said 
before  concerning  the  intcrpcnetration  of  life  by  Religion 
ta  the  East,  hy  referring  to  an  incident  which  happened  at 
the  time  when  the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California 
came  near  disrupting  the  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Count  Okuma,  in  addressing  some  representa- 
tive Japanese  and  Americans  in  his  own  home  made  a  re- 
marlcable  statement  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the 
effect  that  questions  so  vital  and  far-reaching  could  not  be 
Kttlcd  by  mere  diplomacy  or  by  law-making.  One  force, 
and  oeie  force  only,  he  said,  is  great  enough  to  <leal  suc- 
ccMfnlly  with  men  questions — Religion.  I  ask  you,  von 
E»tritt,  would  any  statesman  of  the  Occident  have  ventured 
toescpreu  such  a  thought,  even  if  it  had  occurred  to  him?" 

"That,  of  course,  was  a  very  remarkable  utterance." 
Guido  admitted,  this  lime  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 
Tbe  last  mainstay  and  prop  of  race  prejudice  had  been 
6nally  undermined.  Henceforth  he  would  be  willing  to 
admil  not  merely  the  equality  of  the  Iiasl  and  the  West, 
but  tbe  superiority  of  the  East  in  some  matters  of  vital 
nocDeal,  which  is  only  another  way  of  alleging  race 
eqoality,  wnce  even  among  the  white  races  one  race  e-xcels 
io  one  directioo,  another  in  another,  and  equality  is  not 
to  amd)  ojuality  as  counterltalancing  of  national  superiori- 
lia.     It  stimulated  his  mind  to  new  adventuresomeness  in 
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attaching  the  problem  which,  clouded  or  ttnveiledt  was 
ever  present  in  his  consciousness — the  problem  which  a»" 
cemed  itself  with  the  ultimate  outcome  of  race  admixtnre 
in  the  United  States. 

"And  so,"  Yomanato  resumed,  "it  was  selfish  of  me  to 
wish  for  personal  reasons  that  our  awakening  to  the  Inat^ 
rial  advantages  of  the  civilization  of  the  Occident  should 
have  occurred  earlier  than  it  did."  He  paused.  Guido 
could  see  that  he  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  waited  for 
him  to  resume.     Suddenly  Yomanato  continued: 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  story,  not  because  I  wish  to 
enlist  your  sjTnpathy  but  because,  if  the  East  and  the  West 
are  ever  to  really  comprehend  each  other,  it  is  essential  that 
we  get  each  other's  viewpoint.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  expect  you  to  get  in  its  entirety  the  Japanese 
view-point  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  But  it  will  show 
you  how  hard  old  beliefs,  old  customs,  traditions,  supersti- 
tions  if  you  will,  die.  It  will  show  you  how  some  of  the 
old  ideals — per\'erted  as  these  ideals  may  seem  to  }'ou  and 
seem  to  me,  also^persist,  how,  to  our  hurt,  they  reach  into 
the  pulsating  present   with  the  chill  fingers  of  the  past 

"My  stor)'  is  an  unusual  one — happily.  It  is,  I  venture 
to  say,  unique." 

Yomanato  paused.  The  telling  of  his  story  seemed  to 
require  a  tremendous  eflfort.  Having  nervea  himself  to 
this  effort  he  told  his  story  without  a  quiver  of  the  lipb 
without  a  quaver  of  the  voice,  without  a  dilation  of  the 
eye. 

Both  of  Yomanato's  parents  came  of  ancient  and  honcw^ 
able  lineage.     His  father  was  a  man  of  .^^cholarly  attun- 
ments  who  rose  to  a  hijjh  government  office.     His  }-ouncer 
brother  was  the  playfellow  of  the  son  of  the  man  whot 
if  the  <M  order  of  tilings  ha<l  prevailed,  would  have  been 
the  daimyo  of  the  district.     Toj^ethcr  these  two  lads  were 
instruct'Ml  in  modem  knowledge  and  in  ancient  traditioBS 
as  well.     It  was  their  great   joy  to  play  at  old  samMrm 
customs  to  pretend  that  the  old  feudal  system  was  still  in 
vogue.  Vonianato's  brother  invariably  playing  the  part  of 
the  retainer,  little  K.ito  Mct^ct^iuma  assuming  the  role  of 
liejje  lord.     Then,  one  day.  there  came  a  pestilence  whidi 
swept    away   many   hundreds   of    lives,   little   Kato   betnf 
among  the  victims.     Vomanato's  younger  brother  impioreq 
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his  parents  to  be  permitted  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the 
face  of  his  little  triend.  The  parents  went  with  him  to 
the  bouse  of  the  Metsetsumas.  For  one  brief  moment 
Yomanato's  young  brother  was  left  alone  with  the  body  of 
Kato  Metsetsuma.  When  his  parents  re-entered  the  room 
to  call  him,  they  found  that  he  had  killed  himself  in  the 
old  samurai  fashion.  Out  of  loyalty  to  the  lad  with  whom 
be  had  played  at  feudal  customs,  he  had  performed  junshi 
— the  term  applied  to  harikiri  which  is  prompted  bv  the 
desire  of  a  dependant  or  a  friend  to  follow  master  or  friend 
into  the  Great  Beyond.  The  lad  of  ten  had  disemboweled 
himself  in  order  not  to  let  his  playfellow  make  the  Long 
Journey  after  death  alone.  And  he  had  not  allowed  a 
single  sound  of  pain  to  escape  him  in  his  death  agony. 

Barely  half  a  year  later  Yomanato's  father  lent  an  all 
too  willing  ear  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power, 
who  oflFered  to  pay  a  princely  sum  for  certain  state  docu- 
ments in  the  elder  Yomanato's  possession.  By  chance  his 
wife  learned  of  the  projected  treason.  She  implored  her 
husband  to  remain  true  to  his  trust  and  to  his  country.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  her  appeals.  The  heroic  woman,  bred 
m  the  old  samurai  traditions  and  mother  of  a  son  who, 
although  a  mere  child,  had  not  feared  to  end  his  own  life 
when  kiyalty  demanded  it,  as  he  thought,  realized  that  there 
was  one  way  only  of  making  her  husband  understand  the 
turpitude  which  he  was  about  to  commit.  As  a  protest 
against  her  husband's  falling  away  from  virtue,  Yomanato's 
mother  performed  jigai — the  female  equivalent  of  seppuku 
— which  consists  in  cutting  the  throat  with  a  dagger. 

Yomanato's  father  was  so  moved  by  this  token  of  his 
wife's  keen  sense  of  honor,  that  instead  of  closing  the 
dishonest  deal,  he  denounced  the  spy  to  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, and  then  inflicted  punishment  upon  himself  for  the 
tngtdy  of  his  wife's  death  by  performing  seppuku. 

Thus  almost  an  entire  family  immolated  itself  in  rigid 
adherence  to  an  outlived  custom.  Yomanato  felt,  justly, 
that  if  the  old  samurai  traditions  had  been  more  remote, 
die  threefold  tragedy  might  not  have  been  enacted 

•* Although,"  he  added,  a  glimmer  of  pride  showing 
dirough  his  usual  stoical  exterior,  "who  can  say  but  that  it 
is  not  better  so?  Death  is  preferable  to  dishonor — and  my 
father  would  have  dishonored  himself  by  dishonesty,  if  my 
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mother  had  not  perfonned  jtgid.  So  I  must  say  dat  it  ii 
better  so," 

There  was  an  aftermath  (o  this  stoiy.  The  tacataaat 
caused  throughout  Japan  was  intense.  The  grave  of  link 
Oda  Yomanato  had  already  been  made  the  goal  of  vaaj 
a  pilgrimage.  It  was  always  piled  high  with  flowers,  and 
parents  who  desired  to  impress  upon  their  children  tbe 
sanctity  of  friendship  traveled  from  afar  in  order  to  vist 
Oda's  grave  with  their  offspring.  A  similar  eniptioo  of 
faithful  wives  now  threatened  to  invade  the  spot  where 
Yomanato's  mother  lay  buried.  The  local  authorities  saw 
themselves  forced  to  interfere:  And  a  local  jud^,  feaiiof 
that  admiration  so  unfeigned  would  result  in  imitation,  de- 
cided to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and,  following  the 
example  of  a  shogun  who  had  flourished  in  the  seventeoith 
century,  at  a  time  when  the  Japanese  authorities  made  tbe 
6rst  concerted  stand  against  the  custom  of  suicide,  had 
Yomanato  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death,  hoping  by  this 
harsh  and  unjust  proceeding  to  restrain  other  childreo, 
wives  and  husbands  from  following  the  example  set  by  Ae 
Yomanato  family.  In  olden  days  it  had  been  customary 
to  punish  the  entire  family  of  a  transgressor  of  the  lav, 
but  it  was  not  the  historical  precedent  so  much  as  his  in- 
ability to  cope  in  any  other  way  with  the  evil  sepfmkm, 
which,  if  once  revived,  might  sweep  the  land  like  an  epi- 
demic, that  actuated  the  Judge  in  taking  so  drastic  a 
measure. 

"And  how  were  you  saved?"  Guido  inquired,  breathlesi 
with  interest. 

Yomanato  smiled. 

"1  argued  it  out  with  the  Judge  in  open  court,"  he  said 
"After  the  death  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  I  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words.  This,  of  count, 
was  granted.  1  then  addressed  the  Judge  after  this  fashka. 
'The  August  One.'  I  said,  'would  punish  me  with  death 
because  my  brother  performed  junshi.  my  mother  jigai,  my 
father  sef-f>uku.  These  are  ancient  customs  which  have 
justly  been  condemned  as  foolish  or  worse  by  the  authoritv 
of  the  High  and  Honorable  Ones.  But  if  the  Hi^  and 
Honorable  Ones  see  fit  to  discard  ancient  customs  so  far 
as  they  conflict  with  modem  good  sound  common  sensc^ 
why  should  the  August  One  who  here  dispenses  justice  {ol* 
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kyw  the  ancient  custom  of  punishing  all  surviving  members 
of  a  familv  for  the  offense  committed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  that  family  ?  I,  indeed,  am  to  be  punished  for 
the  offenses  of  three  of  my  family.  Is  this  not  cruel, 
imjust  and  unnatural?  How  can  one  back  be  required  to 
bear  the  burden  of  three?  I  protest  against  my  sentence 
the  more  so  as  I  am  the  last  of  our  blood.  It  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  before  I  die,  to  have  an  adopted  scion 
assume  the  obligations  of  our  ancestor-worship ;  and  where, 
if  3rou  set  the  brand  of  infamy  upon  our  house,  shall  a 
man  be  found  to  assume  these  functions,  particularly  as 
my  father  died  penniless,  and  I  therefore  have  nothing 
in  the  way  of  worldly  aggrandizement  to  offer  him  who 
would  consent  to  say  the  prayers  for  my  noble  mother  and 
admirable  brother,  for  noble  they  were,  although  they  chose 
mistaken  means  of  proving  their  nobility. 

•*  'I  therefore  beseech  the  August  One  to  take  these  con- 
nderations  seriously  to  heart  before  having  sentence  exe- 
cuted upon  me,  and  exterminating  our  race.  I  beg  him 
to  remember  the  honorable  record  of  my  family  and  to 
consider  that,  once  extinct,  nothing  can  bring  back  to  life 
the  blood  that  has  served  Japan  honorably  for  generations. 

•*  "To-day  I  am  merely  a  acscendant.  To-morrow  I  may 
be  an  ancestor.  That  I  plead  for  life  after  a  tragedy  which 
would  have  impelled  the  average  man  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  parents  and  of  his  younger  brother,  should 

E3ve  to  you  the  strong  sense  of  responsibility  which  I 
ve  as  the  sole  remaining  representative  of  our  family. 

••  'But,  August  One,  be  your  judgment  what  it  may,  I 
bow  to  it  in  meekness  and  humbleness  of  spirit.' 

"Thus,"  Yomanato  concluded  did  I  entreat  the  judge. 
He  pardoned  me,  commending  me  for  my  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  future  generations.  Metsetsuma  then  offered  to 
adopt  me  as  a  son,  in  place  of  the  son  who  had  died  and  for 
whom  my  brother  had  sacrificed  himself,  but  although  the 
advanta|;es  of  belonging  to  so  rich  a  family  were  mani- 
fold, I  mclined  the  offer  for  the  reasons  which  I  had  urged 
in  pleading  for  my  life.  Metsetsuma  was  at  first  annoyed 
by  my  ruling,  but  in  the  end  applauded  it.  It  is  to  his 
MDcrosity  that  I  owe  the  educational  advantages  which 
I  am  now  enjoying." 

It  was  a  stranger  story  than  Guido  bad  ever  heard  in 
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all  his  life.  He  was  still  too  new  to  Japanese  tboariit  nd 
life  to  feel  anything  but  horror  and  repulsion  at  toe  fu- 
tastic  notion  of  seeing  in  suicide  not  merely  a  justifiable^ 
but  a  commendable  and  qua  si -religious  rite.  He  suppressel 
every  evidence  of  the  disgust  with  which  this  part  of 
Yomanato's  story  filled  him.  He  could  but  respect  ud 
admire  Yomanato,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  wo!, 
as  he  conceived  it,  had  bared  his  heart  so  completely  to  i 
stranger.  Something  there  was  in  all  this  that  was  fine  ud 
splendid — the  stoicism  with  which  extreme  pln^sical  pain 
was  accepted,  the  willingness  with  which  \itt  was  n- 
linquishcd,  the  fine  sense  of  honor,  the  courtly  sense  of 
loyalty,  and  the  utter  contempt  for  the  material  and  die 
mundane.  Here,  certainly,  was  a  hner  motive  for  suicide 
than  that  which  had  driven  little  Ludolf  von  Dammer  tolBi 
death. 

Yomanato  did  not  expect  any  expression  of  sj-mpathr. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  tru^t  Guido,  he  trusted  hin 
with  a  thoroughness  and  a  completeness  which  filled  Guido 
with  shame  and  dismay  as  he  remembered  the  patroninoc 
attitude  not  untinclurcd  with  suspicion  with  which  he  bu 
regarded  the  Japanese  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

Yomanato  rose.  I  le  was  about  to  give  Guido  a  furtbr 
proof  of  his  friendship  and  esteem. 

He  beckoned  Guido  to  follow  him  to  an  alco%'e,  curtaiixd 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  niom  by  a  heavy  portiere  whidi 
Guido  had  never  seen  drawn  aside.  The  alcove  was  not 
large,  and  contained  no  furniture  whatever.  The  only 
objects  in  the  room  were  a  very  handsome  Oriental  rag. 
placed  before  a  brond  shelf  secure<l  against  the  wall.  On 
the  ?helf  sto«id  a  small  model  of  a  temple — a  Shinto  tempk. 
as  Yomanato  explained  presently.  In  front  of  it  stood  a 
tiny  lamp,  unlightecl,  a  glass  titled  with  orange  juice  and 
a  plate  of  imported  Japanese  rice  cakes  of  a  kind  wiib 
which  Yomanatn  hail  frc'iucntly  regaled  Guido. 

Yomanato  imlicatcd  ilie  tiny  temple,  which  was  exquisitdy 
carved  and  appeareil  to  be  very  old. 

"That  is  the  mitainaya,"  he  said,  "and  it  contains  die 
milamashira — the  mortuary  tablets  of  my  dead — and  a 
scroll  containing  the  names  of  our  more  retnote  anceston.' 

They  withdrew  in  silence. 
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It  was  late,  and  the  two  friends  parted  almost  immedi- 
atdy  after  leaving  the  alcove,  Guido  thanking  Yomanato 
for  the  confidence  which  he  had  shown  him,  and  promising 
that  in  return  he  would,  when  occasion  permitted,  tell  him 
his  own  story,  a  tale  no  less  remarkable  in  its  way. 

They  shook  hands. 

^'Sayonara,'*  said  Yomanato,  and  Guido,  giving  back  the 
Japanese  parting  in  English,  said,  "If  it  must  be." 

That  evening,  in  Yomanato's  rooms,  by  a  story  of  semi- 
feudal,  semi-modem  Japan,  by  the  sight  of  a  tiny  model 
of  a  Shinto  temple,  by  hearing  repeated  the  utterances  of 
m  great  world  patriot*  there  was  lighted  a  fire  in  Guido's 
soul  which  henceforth  nothing  could  quendi.  It  was 
destined  to  bum  with  an  uncertain  and  a  wavering  flame 
for  manv  years  to  come ;  to  seek  curiously  torturous  trails 
along  which  to  blaze.  But  it  was  an  unquenchable  flame, 
and  possessed  of  an  enormous  vitality.  And,  in  the  end, 
it  was  to  endow  life  with  a  new  and  undreamed-of  beauty, 
for  the  torch  that  was  kindled  in  Guido's  heart  that  evening 
was  the  torch  of  tme,  of  undenominational  religion.  From 
being  something  necessary'  for  the  individual,  religion  had 
become  something  indispensable  in  human  relationship. 
That  was  an  enlargement  of  view  of  which  Guido  himself 
was  the  last  to  guess  the  entire  import  at  the  moment 
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CHAPTER  XI 

RS.  GEDDES  and  Janet  returned  from  the  Sooth  oo 
the  first  Saturday  in  March,  the  very  day  on  whidi 
Guide  received  a  card  from  Otto  saying  they  were  off  it 
last  for  England,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  in  Fraooe 
before  April. 

Mrs.  Geddes  was  much  improved  in  health  and  looked 
years  younger ;  Janet  was  much  changed  and  looked  yean 
older,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  for  the  first  tine 
she  looked  the  nineteen  years  to  which  she  owned.  lanet 
possessed  a  rare  single-mindedness  regarding  the  thene 
of  life,  which  she  conceived  very  simply  to  be  honesty  and 
kindness,  and  a  fine  breadth  of  vision  concerning  its  coo- 
duct,  which  she  divined  must  be  as  comprehensive  and 
richly  varied  as  possible,  two  habits  of  mind  which,  when 
commingled,  carry  with  them  an  elixir  making  for  perpetual 
youth.  Her  girlhood  had  been  unduly  prolonged ;  she  had 
worn  none  of  those  little  superior  airs  with  which  the  giH 
in  her  teens  usually  invests  herself;  clandestinely  she  still 
kept  the  last  doll  of  her  childhood  tucked  away  in  a  drawer 
of  her  wardrobe,  and  she  preferred  to  run  a  race  or  row 
a  race  with  a  boy  to  "mooning"  about  with  them  in  the 
gloaming. 

But  her  trip  south  had  convinced  her,  most  unkindlj. 
that  her  romping  days  were  over.  She  was  spared  the 
horror  of  long  skirts  since  long  skirts,  fortunately  for 
ever>'body,  have  gone  out  of  the  fashion.  But  the  men 
whom  she  had  met  at  the  Southern  hotel  where  she  and 
her  mother  had  stayed,  would  not  allow  her  to  forget  that 
she  was  a  young  woman  and  not  a  child.  They  played 
tennis  and  golf  with  her;  they  rowed  with  her;  they  danced 
with  her;  they  also  murmured  sweet  nothings  into  her  ear 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  and  she  learned  the  strange 
lesson  that  eloquence  makes  use  of  a  myriad  vehicles,  and 
that  the  vehicle  of  written  and  spoken  speech  is  only  one 
of  the  many  tongues  of  which  eloquence  can  avail  itself. 
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The  eloquence  of  eyes,  of  pressure  of  fingers,  of  touch 
of  hand---all  these  and  many  more  she  was  made  unwel- 
comely  aware  of  during  her  southern  trip. 

But  the  men  whom  she  met  did  not  move  her.  She  had 
given  her  heart,  when  little  more  than  a  child,  to  a  boy 
of  her  own  age,  and  the  memory  of  Guido's  dark  eyes  and 
glowing  personality  made  her  immune  against  the  magic 
in  which  other  and  older  men  sought  to  ensnare  her.  She 
thou^^t  these  older  men  silly,  flirtatious,  foolish,  "mushy." 
In  retrospection  Guido's  reserve,  his  candor,  his  downright 
honesty,  his  generous  enthusiasm  shone  and  sparkled  for 
her  as  never  before.  All  that  the  men  who  had  been 
fascinated  by  the  girl's  beauty  and  wit  had  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  was  a  closer  riveting  of  her  affections  and 
her  esteem  upon  Guido. 

Professor  oeddes  held  her  at  arm's  length  in  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her. 

"And  this  is  my  little  girl  ?"  he  a^ed,  in  comic  bewilder- 


**This  is  your  big  girl,"  said  Janet,  laughing,  but  with 
1  subtle  emphasis  which  made  him  realize  with  a  cruel  pang 
that  Janet  was  now  indeed  wholly  and  irrevocably  a  young 


Guido  was  struck  silent  bv  the  change  in  his  friend  and 
playmate.  He  came  into  the  room  a  little  more  quickly 
than  usual,  and  shook  hands  first  with  Mrs.  Geddes.  The 
boyish  smile  with  which  he  turned  to  greet  Janet  gave  way 
to  a  look  of  intense  surprise,  and  the  surprise  changed  as 
quickly  to  an  emotion  for  which  as  yet  he  had  no  name. 

He  was  thrilled,  so  deeply  and  elementally  thrilled  that 
the  pleasure  which  the  sight  of  Janet's  dear  face  gave  him 
throbbed  and  tingled  through  him  like  electric  vibrations. 
Nor  could  he  have  told  just  wherein  the  change  in  Janet 
consisted.  He  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  physical 
change.  Face  and  figure  were  a  little  fuller,  perhaps,  than 
when  they  had  parted,  or  rather,  not  fuller  so  much  as 
more  rounded.  But  there  was  an  expression  in  her  face, 
and  in  her  eyes,  which,  he  thought,  had  not  been  there 
before.  There  was  about  her  something  both  lovelv  and 
regal,  a  sort  of  buoyant  wholesomeness  which  maae  her 
really  remarkable  beauty  seem  the  inevitable  extemalization 
of  the  exquisite  qualities  of  her  soul. 
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And  she  wore  her  youth  like  a  precious  jewd.  odtber 
vauntingly  nor  self-consciously,  witti  an  air  of  utter  sim- 
plicity which  proclaimed  that  it  belonged  to  her  and  sbe 
to  it. 

The  boy's  breath  came  hard  and  fast.  At  first  he  conM 
not  speak,  he  was  so  deeply  moved.  Something  of  )as 
silent  rapture  imparted  itself  to  Janet.  She  had  loved  htm 
so  long,  and  he  had,  up  to  this  moment,  been  so  deliciousl;, 
stupidly  oblivious  to  her  young  womanhood,  that  her 
triumph,  now  that  it  had  come,  was  inexpressibly  swecL 

She  drank  deep  of  the  libations  which  his  eyes  were 
pouring  out  before  her.  Their  eyes  met,  held  each  other 
in  the  joint  ecstasy  of  love  and  youth,  held  each  other  in 
a  gaze  as  intimate  as  an  embrace,  as  fond  as  a  caress. 

Mrs.  Geddes  touched  her  husband's  elbow  and  motioned 
to  him  to  follow  her  from  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  Janet  at  last,  "aren't  you  going  to  shake 
hands  with  mc  and  tell  me  you  are  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Glad!"  Guido  echoed,  and  delicately  touched  Janet's 
outstretched  hand  with  two  lingers.  She  had,  suddcfily, 
become  a  creature  too  fine  for  the  ordinaT>'  uses  of  life. 
To  touch  her  hand  with  his  own  fingers,  work-roughened 
from  the  practical  work  which  the  curriculum  required  him 
to  do  in  the  machine-shop,  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege.  She 
seemed  to  the  boy  in  that  infatuated  moment  of  their  first 
meeting  after  months  like  a  denizen  from  another  sphere 
He  was  alt  flame  and  ice — mental  flame  and  physical  ice- 
by  the  law  of  his  innate  idealism.  Later  tho.se  conditions 
might  he  reversed.  But  for  the  moment  the  emotion  with 
which  she  inspired  him  was  adoration  rather  than  loiit; 
glorification  rather  than  passion. 

They  spoke  of  indifferent  things.  Indeed,  all  things,  save 
only  one,  could  not  be  but  indifferent  to  them  on  this  day 
of  days.  That  one  engrossing  subject  Guido  was  loo  much 
in  awe  of  her  fancied  celestial  quality  to  introduce,  and 
she,  being  the  weaker  vessel,  was  forbidden  by  con^'cntioa 
to  broach. 

The  more  was  the  pity!  Much  heart-burning,  much 
needle-i*  pain — if  pain  be  ever  needless — would  have  been 
spared  these  two  young  creatures  if  Janet  might  in  that 
day  and  in  that  hour  have  spoken  of  the  love  whidi  she 
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knew  was  hovering  between  them,  waiting,  ah  I  so  eagerly 
for  a  chance  to  alight  in  their  hearts. 

Another  girl,  by  dint  of  innocent  diplomacy,  might  have 
been  mistress  of  the  situation.  But  Janet  had  great  sex- 
pride.  Innocent  affection  and  loyal  friendship  she  had 
shown  Guido  right  along.  As  for  the  rest  she  would  not 
have  gone  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  not  one  sixteenth  of 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  out  of  her  way  to  meet  his  declara- 
tion of  love. 

Their  conversation  ran  something  in  this  wise: 

'"You  had  a  lovelv  time  all  winter,  Janet  ?*' 

"Yes,  very  nice. 

"Lots  of  yotmg  folks  ?* 

"Lots." 

"Dances?" 


•• 


"Boatine,  fishing,  bathing?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Did  you  do  any  reading?** 

"Reading?" 

Janet  was  temperamentally  incapable  of  continuing  this 
inane  word-bandyinfi^.  The  first  painful  fluttering  of  the 
love-bird  that  was  beating  its  wings  so  piteously  against 
the  walls  of  her  heart,  had  died  away.  Humor  was  in  the 
ascendant  once  more. 

"Well."  she  replied,  "I  read  all  the  letters  I  received- 
even  yours." 

"Even  mine?    Were  mine  so  very  bad?" 

"Construe  'bad'." 

•^Stupid,  of  course." 

"No,  *  she  said,  pointedly,  "your  letters  were  by  no 
means  stupid"  And  added  in  thought,  "Even  if  you  are." 
She  felt  a  sense  of  exasperation,  such  as  poor  woman, 
fettered  and  shackled  to  silence  in  the  presence  of  un- 
believable tongue-tiedness,  or  obtuseness,  must  ever  feel. 

"Whv  then  even  mine?" 

"Wdl,  your  letters  were  an  effort  to  read,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  archly  and  fuU^  conscious  that  she  was 
ruthlessly  taking  advantage  of  his  spiritual  abasement. 

"An  effort?    I  am  sorry." 

"Don't  be,"  said  lanet.  "Your  letters  had  substance — 
I  was  lazy — ^I  looked  for  airy  nothings — but,  truthfully,  the 
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only  mental  discipline  I  had  while  away  was  the  taSaf 
of  your  epistles.    So  you  should  feel  prouA" 

Guido  felt  anything  but  proud.  It  was  a  bartied-win 
sort  of  a  compliment  and  it  pricked  him  to  right  ud 
to  left  as  barbed  wire  has  a  habit  of  doing.  She  had  acau- 
tomed  him  in  the  past  to  expect  mischievous  shafts,  bni 
this  particular  arrow  was  almost  cruel.  Janet  saw  that  far 
was  hurt  and  rejoiced — she  thought  it  might  awaken  him 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

But  it  didn't,  because  he  felt  no  resentment,  and  he  fdt 
no  resentment  because  to  his  dazed  senses  this  new  Janet 
seemed  a  creature  compounded  of  sunlight  and  clem 
mountain  air  and  the  essence  of  a  thousand  Bowers.  Un- 
truth, not  even  toy  untruth,  which  is  one  of  the  favoriie 
expediences  of  mischievousness,  could  habilate  in  tbt 
heart  of  a  creature  so  divinely  fashioned.  Because  she  had 
intimated  it,  he  would  have  made  an  affidavit  then  and 
there  that  his  letters  were  dull,  ponderous,  entirely  unfit 
for  consumption  by  a  delicate,  fastidious  maid.  Love  and 
paralyzed  his  sense  of  humor.  It  was  unfortunate,  twice, 
thrice,  unfortunate  that  love  did  not  force  its  way  into  die 
open  but  lay  in  ambush,  like  some  shameful  thing. 

Love  broke  away  from  cover  only  after  Guido  had  kft 
Janet.  Then  it  began  to  .soar  heavenward  in  joyous,  sdf- 
unconscious  exuberance.  He  wasted  no  time  in  wonderinf 
that  she  loved  him.  By  a  thousand  tokens  he  knew  that 
she  did.  He  wondered  a  httle  at  his  blindness  in  not  havinf 
nolice<l  before  both  his  love  for  her  and  her  love  for  him* 
self.  lie  wanted  to  turn  back,  to  return  to  Janet,  to  tetl 
her  of  his  love  then  and  there.  But  his  excitement  wu 
so  great  that  he  did  not  trust  himself.  He  wanted  to  pro- 
pose to  her  decently,  prettily,  with  chivalrous  courtesv. 
He  did  not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  He  had  plated 
the  fool  long  enough. 

Now  one  of  the  curious  by-products  of  love  is  a  jdf' 
centcredness  of  so  deep  a  hue  that  sober  judgment.  unnKNih 
fied  by  discretion  and  chanty,  would  give  it  a  much  harsher 
name.  Sclf-ccntcredness  makes  men  blind.  And  blindness 
leads  to  mishaps.  It  brought  Guide  a  mishap  of  the  most 
unpalatable  character. 

Guidu,  swinging  breezily  down  the  street,  dizzy  with  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  his  love,  saw  Elscbcn  Marlow  land* 
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ing  at  her  door.  Apparently  she  had  just  answered  the 
postman's  ring,  for  she  held  several  letters  in  her  hand 
and  she  wore  no  outer  garments. 

Because  he  was  so  transcendently  happy,  Guido  ran  up 
the  steps  and  began  to  talk  to  Elschen.  He  could  chatter 
easily  tncmgh  now  of  everything  under  the  sun.  And  all 
the  time  that  he  was  talking  to  her  of  the  latest  play,  or 
the  best-selling  novel,  and  the  success  of  a  recent  local 
charity  bazaar,  he  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to 
cry  out  that  he  was  in  love  with  Janet  and  quite  inordinately 
happy. 

^schen  shivered.    The  March  air  was  raw  and  biting. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  she  asked 

Guido  had  perceived  the  shiver,  and  pushing  her  gently 
into  the  house,  followed.    Elschen  led  the  way  to  the  parlor. 

There  his  pent-up  feelings  overflowed.  He  was  so 
blnMlly»  so  selnshly  happy. 

"Oh,  Elschen,"  he  cried,  "I  am  so  happy,  so  vcrv,  very 
happy  to-day,"  and  stooping,  he  kissed  her.  He  haa  meant 
to  lass  her  cheek,  the  cheek  he  had  kissed  so  often  when 
thcv  were  children,  but,  startled  by  his  exclamation,  Elschen 
had  turned  her  face  to  him,  receiving  the  kiss  full  on  the 
lips. 

Guido  never  had  any  very  clear  recollection  of  what 
happened  after  that.  He  realized  the  moment  he  had  kissed 
Elschen  that  he  had  done  something  which  he  should  never 
have  done,  but  he  never  knew  whether  his  sense  of  guilt 
was  evolved  spontaneously,  or  whether  it  received  its 
original  impulse  by  the  look  of  marvelous  happiness  that 
overspread  Elschen's  face.  It  was  a  wonderful  look,  a 
look  that  was  a  revelation  to  him,  for,  although  he  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before — since  Janet  had  been 
cofidemned  to  mask  her  feelings — ^he  knew  instantly  what 
that  look  meant.  Elschen  loved  him.  Since  she  loved  him 
there  was  only  one  possible  construction  which  she  could 
place  upon  his  kiss.  The  horror  of  the  situation  made  him 
grow  hot  and  cold  and  cold  and  hot  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  he  felt  as  if  alternate  streams  of  hot  and  cold 
water  were  being  plaved  upon  him. 

**Oh,  Guido,"  saia  Elschen,  too  engrossed  in  her  own 
beatitude  to  trouble  to  interpret  the  strange  expression  on 
Guide's  face,  ''Oh,  Guido,  I  am  so  happy,  too.    For  the 
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longest  time,  Guido,  I  did  not  dare  hope  that  yon  reaDy 
and  truly  cared  for  me.  And  now  my  dream  has  cone 
true.    Oh,  Guido,  I  have  loved  you  so  long!" 

Guido  was  appalled.  The  catastrophe  had  descended  upoo 
him  with  such  incredible  speed. 

He  muttered  and  murmured  disjointed  words  and 
phrases;  he  hacked  sentences  asunder,  ejaculated  S]^IlaUes 
as  shuffling  and  blind  as  a  baby's  pre-Iingual  ^  jargon. 
Elschen  perceived  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  all  this.  She 
was  too  intent  upon  herself,  too  eager  to  talk  to  be  a 
careful  listener. 

Guido's  nightmare  received  the  final  embellishment  when 
the  Herr  Pastor  came  out  of  his  study  and  was  haled  into 
the  room  by  Elschen  and  apprised  that  Guido  and  she 
were  engaged.  And  yet  he  told  himself  that  Elschen  ms 
right,  wholly,  entirely  right  in  placing  the  construction  she 
did  upon  his  behavior.  Would  not  every  pure-minded  girl 
have  done  the  same.  Guido,  we  perceive  from  this»  was  as 
guileless  and  as  innocent  as  Elschen  herself. 

The  Herr  Pastor  said  many  pleasant  thinrs  to  Giudo. 
He  told  Guido  what  a  fine  chap  he  was,  and  how  proud 
he»  the  Reverend  Marlow,  would  be  to  have  htm  as  a  soo- 
in-law.  Xo  girl  could  be  entrusted  to  safer  hands  than 
his.  He  knew  of  no  young  man  who  would  be  more  wel- 
come to  his  Elschen.  That  they  did  not  agree  on  politics 
was  lamentable,  but  in  his  capacity  of  Seelsorger,  he  had 
learned  to  rate  character  above  all  else.  If  this  had  not 
been  so,  he  might  have  felt  inclined  to  say  Guido  nay,  as 
Guido  had  been  brought  up  as  a  freethinker. 

How  Guido  cursed  his  good  character  at  that  moment! 

There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  why  Pastor  Marlov 
rated  Guido's  character  so  highly.  For  a  very  long  time 
after  the  evening  on  which  he  had  picked  Guido  up  at 
midnight  in  Shantytown,  he  had  suspected  Guido  of  sooe 
of  the  more  obvious  errors  of  youth.  He  had  taken  counsel 
with  himself  and  had  finally,  after  considerable  delay,  de^ 
cided  to  impart  his  suspicion  that  Guido  was  stra\ing  into 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  to  Frau  Ursula. 

He  called  upon  her  one  afternoon  for  the  express  pur 
pose  of  carrying  out  his  intention.  His  visit  happened  to 
fall  upon  a  day  when  Frau  lVsula*s  delight  on  discoverif^ 
that  Ella  really  desired  to  live  a  virtuous  life  stiil  wort  a 
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keen  edge.  She  was  at  the  time  excessively  proud  of 
Guido's  share  in  the  girl's  conversion,  though  she  would 
have  perished  sooner  dian  admit  as  much  to  Guido.  But 
she  admitted  it  to  her  pastor.  She  boasted  of  it.  She 
gloried  in  it.  She  praised  her  boy's  goodness  and  upright- 
ness and  his  clean  heart,  with  the  result  that  the  Herr 
Pastor  received  the  impression  that  Guide's  sole  object  in 
strolling  through  Shantytown  or  lower  Main  Street  at  night 
was  to  succor  fallen  women.  Hence  the  almost  exaggerated 
esteem  in  which  he  now  held  Guido. 

"Therefore,  mein  Junge,"  he  concluded,  "I  give  my  con- 
sent to  the  engagement  with  all  my  heart.  Unter  einer 
Bedingung.  You  are  both  much  too  young  to  think  of 
marriage  for  some  years  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  in 
long  engagements.  Therefore  let  this  engagement  be  under- 
stood but  not  proclaimed.  And,  in  conclusion,  Guido,  I 
will  not  have  you  hanging  around  the  house  every  evening. 
Once  a  fortnight  for  the  present  is  enough.  And  I  do 
not  want  you  to  think  that  that  one  evening  a  fortnight  is 
to  be  a  continual  kissing  bout.  I  feel  very  strongly  on 
this  point.  I  rely  on  your  sense  of  honor,  Guido.  When 
you  are  a  little  older — ^h'm,  perhaps  even  now — ^you  will 
comprehend  my  reasons.  At  any  rate,  for  the  present  I 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  evenings  on  which  you 
call  with  you  and  Elschen." 

Guido  Said  neither  "yes"  nor  "no,"  and  was  conscious  of 
nothing  but  supreme  wonder  that  human  beings  could  be 
so  blind,  so  ridiculously,  asininely  blind.  Could  Elschen's 
father  not  guess  the  truth?  Was  facial  expression  no 
longer  an  index  of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind?  Or, 
had  he  suddenly  lost  the  power  of  facial  expression?  What 
of  the  Pastor's  much- vaunted  knowledge  of  humanity?  Did 
joy  behave  itself  as  he  was  behaving?  Could  joy  he  struck 
dumb  as  he  was  struck  dumb  ?  Did  love  change  a  man  of 
average  sensibilities  to  a  clodhopper  and  a  fool  ?  Then  he 
recalled,  with  a  pang,  that  he  had  conducted  himself  in  very 
much  the  same  way  at  Janet's  barely  half  an  hour  ago. 
What  a  difference  in  the  causes  bringing  about  the  same  ef- 
fect ?  His  embarrassment  increased.  He  had  a  momentary 
sensation,  a  sensation  that  arose  spirally  from  somewhere 
within  him,  that  he  must  interrupt  the  Herr  Pastor,  and 
brutally,  without  any  circumlocution  whatever,  tell  him  the 
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truth.  But  a  glimpse  of  Elschen's  face,  radiant  with  a 
joy  in  which  the  human  element  had  been  almost  entinly 
superseded  by  the  divine,  sent  the  blood  from  his  heart 
and  the  resolution  from  his  mind.  The  old  feeling  of 
tenderness  which  he  had  cherished  for  Elschen  awoke.  He 
pitied  her  immeasurably;  then,  too,  she  was  the  eirl  tbil 
Otto  loved,  and  this  further  enhanced  her  value;  sbt 
seemed  to  him  now  to  be  his  dupe ;  and  in  |M^ing  ber  bt 
for  the  moment  forgot  his  own  plight. 

"So,  mein  Junge,  now  I  must  go.  I  have  a  confirma- 
tion lesson  to  give.  I  am  late  now.  No  more  daUfioi 
to-day.     Guido,  I  rely  on  your  honor." 

Guido  and  Elschen  were  left  alone. 

"Oh,  Guido,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  happy." 

His  last  chance  to  escape  seemed  to  be  cut  off  by  ber 
iteration  of  that  one  poor,  rich  little  phrase.  He  raised  ber 
hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.  Neither  falseness  to  Janet 
nor  hypocrisy  in  that!  The  fineness  of  the  boy's  character 
was  evidenced  in  that  he  pitied  Elschen  and  hated  himself. 

At  last  he  found  himself  out  on  the  street,  under  God'* 
clean  sky,  away  from  his  tormentors.  He  rushed  hcnne  like 
a  man  demented,  brushing  blindly  past  people  whom  be 
knew  without  recognizing  them.  All  he  was  conscious  of 
was  an  overmastering  desire  to  be  alone.  There  was  to 
this  desire  something  of  the  instinct  of  the  mortally  wounded 
animal,  which  spends  its  last  strength  in  its  cfUest  for 
solitude. 

He  rushed  to  his  own  room,  thankful  that  his  mother 
was  not  at  home,  and  closing  and  bolting  the  door,  stood 
face  to  face  with  his  own  soul. 

He  was  filled  with  self -detest  at  ion.  He  magnified  the 
wrong  he  had  done.  He  had  so  exaggerated  a  sense  of 
honor  that  he  felt  he  had  committed  an  unforgivable  Kl 
in  kissing  Elschen.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  a  poltrooo. 
He  was  worse  than  a  poltroon.  He  was  a  knave.  He  wu 
worse  than  a  knave.  He  was  a  fool.  He  v,-i&  u-orse  thai 
a  fool — the  word  had  yet  to  be  invented  that  was  W 
cnouRh  fur  such  as  he. 

()f  cimrse  he  amply  deser\-ed  the  predicament  in  which 
he  found  himself.  \Vh.it  right  had  any  man  to  kiss  a  fid 
unless  he  intended  asking  her  to  marry  him  ?  Elschen  was 
not  to  blame — not  in  the  least.    He  exonerated  her  cob- 
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plctdy.  He  was  hideously,  heinously  at  fault.  He  deserved 
the  worst  punishment  that  could  fall  to  lot  of  mortal  man. 
He  did,  indeed.  He  had  kissed  Elschen's  cheek  as  if  she 
were — no,  not  a  courtesan,  heaven  forbid  I — ^but  a  toy  dog, 
or  a  pretty  baby,  or  a  Persian  kitten — anything,  in  fact, 
that  one  fondles  and  caresses  as  an  outlet  for  one's  own 
healthy  exuberance  without  giving  thought  to  the  nature 
of  the  recipient's  feelings.  In  bestowing  upon  her  so  utterly 
meaningless  a  kiss,  he  had  degraded  Elschen  almost  as 
much  as  if  he  had  kissed  her  with  passion. 

He  drank  of  the  very  dregs  of  self-loathing  and  shame. 

And,  in  indescribable  bitterness  of  spirit,  he  reviewed 
his  career,  adding  to  his  former  inventory  of  deeds  ill  done 
this  new,  culminating  misdeed. 

"What  have  I  done  so  far?"  he  question  himself.  "I 
have  destroyed  my  mother's  happiness,  ruined  my  step- 
father's life,  outraged  the  decencies  in  my  behavior  toward 
my  best  friend,  kissed  a  courtesan  and  engaged  myself  to 
a  girl  I  do  not  love." 

And  suddenly,  in  a  fiery  flash  of  intuition  he  realized 
that  his  latest  escapade  involved  consequences  more  far- 
readitng  than  his  stunned  intelligence  had  yet  apprehended. 
He  was  facing;  not  a  temporary  inconvenience,  something 
that  would  adjust  itself  automatically  as  time  went  by,  but 
a  permanent  mischance,  which,  unless  dealt  with  efficiently 
at  once,  would  make  of  his  entire  life  a  misadventure  of 
the  most  cruel  kind. 

"Oh,  God!"  he  cried,  "I  have  ruined  my  life  and  Janet's." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sat  thus,  mind, 
heart  and  soul  engulfed  in  chaotic  agony. 

What  to  do? 

"There  is  nothing  to  do,"  he  said,  speaking  aloud  in  a 
holk>w,  unnatural  voice. 

And  yet  there  must  be  some  step  that  he  might  take 
which  would  help  him  escape  from  the  impossible  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

But  his  thoughts  ran  in  a  circle;  or  rather,  he  seemed 
to  be  running  around  in  a  circle,  desperately  chasing  the 
beets  of  a  thought  which  ever  flitted  before  him  and  ever 
ehided  his  grasp.  His  brain,  he  thought,  had  congealed. 
Sordy,  no  situation  could  arise  in  life  which  energy  and 
honesty  might  be  unable  to  master. 
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He  set  himself  the  task  of  analyzing:  the  sttnation.  Bst 
it  was  so  simple  that  to  take  the  pains  of  analyzing  it  ia 
words  was  as  easy  and  as  unsatisfactory  a  task  as  parsinf 
a  sentence  is  for  a  high-school  pupil. 

If  he  totd  Elschen  the  truth  and  asked  to  be  released 
from  the  proposal  which  he  had  never  made,  it  would 
break  her  heart.  If  he  did  not  ask  to  be  released,  he  would 
break  his  own  heart  and — what  in  this  moment  of  self- 
abasement  seemed  infinitely  worse — Janet's  as  well.  For 
Janet  loved  him.  Pas5ionately  he  told  himself  over  ind 
over  again  that  he  was  sure  she  loved  him,  and  a  Riomcnt 
later  he  was  reviling  himself  for  his  conceit.  Wliat  mon- 
strous egoism  to  presume  that  the  sweetest,  the  nntu 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  perfect  girl  that  ever  lived 
should  care  for  him !  He  was  a  worm,  a  worm  of  most 
exceeding  earthiness.  Impudence  even  to  aspire  to  Janei'i 
hand.  If  she  had  ever  happened  to  feel  a  fleeting  anectioa 
for  him,  it  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  escaped  a  creaniK 
so  emotionally  weak,  mentally  negligible  and  morally  coif 
temptiblc  as  himself. 

Nevertheless  the  certainty  that  Janet  loved  him  persiiled- 
He  could  not  shake  it  off.  It  was  stronger  than  reaton. 
than  logic,  than  scl f -contempt,  A  heroic  resolve  was  bon* 
in  him.  He  must  tell  her;  he  must  tell  her  at  once.  He 
did  not  stop  to  search  out  the  reasons  for  this  necessitr 
But  he  decided  to  act  immediately  upon  his  resolve. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  wrench  for  Janet,  but  it  was  bettef 
for  her  to  be  hurt  now,  while  she  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  than  Liter.  At  this  point  of  his  reasoning  hit 
modesty  played  him  a  bad  trick.  He  could  not  conceivt 
that  J.inct  cared  for  him  tenaciously,  lastingly.    She  wnuU 

thick  .nil  thought  of  him  out  of  her  heart  and  cast  it  a»iy 
le  gro.incd.  Her  image,  without  any  effort  on  his  part, 
assumed  shnpe  and  form  and  stood  before  his  men:il  nt- 
How  beautiful  she  was!  How  beautiful  beyond  compart' 
And  hf>w  versatile  1  How  richly  endowed  a  mental:!;, 
how  sweetly  attuned  a  heart  1 

"I  cannot  give  her  up.  1  cannot,"  he  groaned. 

Her  image  faded  awav.  He  bent  his  eyes  upon  i** 
vacant  air  in  ihe  hop*  of  conjuring  back  the  vision.  But 
the  air  wa«  now  tenantless  of  her  uncorporeal  form. 

He  beat  his  hands  together. 
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"There  must  be  some  way  out  of  it,  there  must/'  he 
said,  defiantly,  but  his  ukase  was  not  attended  by  the 
miracle  of  adjustment  for  which  it  clamored.  No  inspira- 
tion came  to  him.  The  situation  remained  as  hopeless  as 
before, 

I  am  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  cried,  spasmodically. 
Heaven  has  interfered  in  her  behalf."  He  knew  he  was 
talking  wildly,  and  yet  he  raved  on.  "Providence  is  saving 
her  from  me.    Prescient  Providence !" 

The  thought  came  to  him  that  he  would  challenge  Provi- 
dence by  undoing  the  work  of  the  last  hour.  But  how 
could  he?  He  tried  to  picture  himself  going  to  Elschen,  or 
to  Herr  Pastor,  and  saying  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  all 
a  mistake! 

With  that  he  again  fell  to  groaning  and  to  calling  him- 
self outrageous  names.  If  he  had  seduced  Elschen  instead 
of  merely  kissing  her,  he  could  not  have  thought  himself  a 
greater  sinner. 

Elschen,  it  was  plain,  had  the  paramount  claim  on  him. 

He  set  out  for  Janet's.  Twilight  was  thickening  as  he 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  the  Geddes  home.  When  he 
reached  it  he  had  not  the  courage  to  enter  the  house,  nor 
to  walk  onto  the  porch.  He  stood  leaning  against  a  tree, 
staring  stupidly  at  the  parlor  windows. 

Suddenly  a  light  blazed  out  of  the  darkness  that  lay  back 
of  those  windows,  and  Janet  appeared  at  one  of  them  and 
prepared  to  draw  the  blind. 

"Are  you  coming  in,  Guido  ?"  she  asked,  a  little  surprised 
to  see  him  there. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  demanded,  as  soon  as  he  had 
stepped  into  the  hall.  He  had  the  sensation  of  becoming 
very  pale.  Without  speaking  he  pointed  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"What's  happened?"  Janet  demanded  again,  when  they 
stood  facing  each  other.  "Is  an3rthing  wrong  at  home? 
Otto?" 

"No." 

She  did  not  continue  her  questioning,  but  stood  before 
him,  quite  near  him,  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy  which 
told  more  plainly  than  words  how  close  was  the  bond 
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between  them — ^how  securely  intimate  the  footing  on  iMA 
they  were  wont  to  meet. 

The  realization  stabbed  the  boy  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done. 

How  to  tell  her?    How?    He  turned  coward. 

''I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  came  to  tell/'  he  munmircd. 
"I'll  write." 

It  was  the  most  unfortunate  thing  he  could  possiUj 
have  said.  A  light  leapt  into  her  eyes,  followed  by  the 
expression  of  supreme  beatitude  which  he  had  seen  once 
before  that  afternoon  on  another  girl's  face.  He  had  no 
choice  now  but  to  speak  out.  He  reddened,  stammered, 
finally  burst  out  wildly: 

"Janet,  I've  come  to  tell  you,  that  I've  become  engaged 
— this  afternoon — after  I  left  you — Elschen." 

Then,  clapping  his  hands  to  his  face,  he  flung  himself 
upon  a  chair,  leaning  his  elbows  upon  a  table  that  stood 
to  hand. 

Janet  stood  motionless,  frozen  by  the  shock  of  the  thing. 
Her  head  reeled.  She  was  dazed,  but  only  for  a  mooxnL 
Her  mind  cleared  and  told  her  the  thing  was  preposteroor 
— it  could  not  be — why.  Guido  had  looked  at  her  that  after- 
noon in  a  way She  drew  a  long  breath  audibly,  and 

told  herself  she  could  not  unmake  a  fact  by  futile  negativing 
of  the  statement  which  told  of  it.  There  was  some  m!*»***T 
of  course,  but  the  mistake  was  not  in  her  sense  of  bearing. 
She  regarded  Guido  intently.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be 
hiding  his  face  in  shame  quite  as  much  as  in  dejectioa 

"Guido !" 

He  looked  up,  blindly  obeying  the  sharp  ring  of  the 
usually  soft  voice. 

"Guido!''  She  went  to  the  table,  and  stood  over  him, 
gazing  searchingly  into  his  eyes. 

"Is  this  true.  Guido?" 

He  managed  to  enunciate  the  monosyllable  of  assent 

So  distraught  was  his  appearance,  so  eloquent  of  a  nuod 
almost  unhinged  by  a  shock  that  for  the  moment  her  entire 
thought  was  of  him,  not  of  herself. 

"Guido,  is  there  nothing  else  you  want  to  tell  me  in 
concction  with  this?" 

Guido  rose  to  his  feet.  He  did  not  answer  her,  bat 
went  blindly  to  the  door,  groping,  as  a  sightless  man  miglit 
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have  done  with  gestures  which  seemed  crabbed,  aged, 
heavy. 

"Guido,  do  not  go  like  that." 

He  turned  and  nxed  her.  She  saw  that  he  was  literally 
blinded  by  tears.  An  infinite  compassion  seized  her.  Fol- 
lowing an  impulse  which  she  felt  she  should  stifle,  but  did 
not,  she  went  to  him  and  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  took  a  step  backward,  so  that  her  hands  fell  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  cried : 

"Do  not  touch  me,  Janet!    I  am  unworthy,  unworthy!" 

This  might  be  construed  as  the  generous  ecstasy  of  a 
lover,  and  did  not  alarm  Janet  unduly,  but  when  he  cried 
in  a  tone  which  carried  a  specific  charge,  "I — God  forgive 
me!"  Janet  shrank  back,  frightened,  abashed  and  awed. 
She  thought  the  thing  she  did  not  wish  to  think,  for  it 
seemed  the  only  plausible  solution.  She  shrank  from  the 
odious  suspicion  m  dismay.  She  thrust  it  aside.  But,  a 
silent  spectator,  it  persisted  in  the  background  of  her 
thoughts,  ready  to  be  haled  into  court  at  a  moment's  notice. 

They  stood  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  Janet's  eyes 
fixed  on  Guido  in  vague,  mute  alarm.  Then,  quite  sud- 
dmtly,  he  turned  and  bolted  from  the  room  and  out  of 
the  house. 

Janet  made  no  effort  to  detain  him  or  to  call  him  back. 
She  stood  perfectly  still,  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  where 
he  had  left  her.  She  was  frozen  with  bewilderment  Of 
one  thing  onlv  she  was  sure  and  that  was  that  Guido  did 

not  love  Elschen.    Then Did  his  wild  words  signify 

what  they  seemed  to  signify?  She  could  not  think  so.  She 
would  not  think  so,  and  resolutelv  she  shut  the  gates  of 
her  consciousness  against  any  polluting  thoughts. 

WTiy  then?    Why  then?    Why? 

Her  mind  seemed  to  swim  abont  in  an  ocean  of  un- 
formed thought  trying  to  catch  at  something  tangible.  Her 
perplexity  grew.  She  was  entirely  at  loss  what  to  think, 
what  to  surmise,  what  to  believe.  Her  emotions  were  not 
jret  enlisted.  She  was  as  yet  too  intent  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  affair  to  feel  the  pam  that  must  inevitably  arise  for 
herself  out  of  the  situation.  Never,  in  all  her  life,  had  a 
more  baffling  experience  befallen. 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  Guido  had  left  the  house, 
and  still  she  stood  there  thinking,  or  trying  to  think.    Her 
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father,  entering  the  room,  spoke  to  her  twice  before  she 
heard  him. 

Then,  in  an  instant,  the  fresh ''ts  of  emotion  were  no* 
loosed,  and  she  was  caught  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  pais  and 
of  sorrow  that  it  seemed  to  her  now  sharpened  senses  that 
she  were  being  torn  asunder. 

Father!"    She  told  him  briefly,  with  brutal  directncsi 
Guido  went  and  engaged  himself — to  Elschen— directlj 
after  leaving  me — us — this  afternoon." 

"What's  that?"  Professor  Geddes  demanded,  sharply. 

"Yes,  it's  true.    Oh,  Father!" 

She  had  called  him  "Father"  once  when  her  mother  laj 
desperately  ill,  and  again  after  Grossvater  Geddes'  death, 
and  now!    Professor  Geddes  took  a  step  forward. 

"But "  he  interposed. 

"Don't,  father,  don't!  I  understand  it  as  little  as  joo 
do." 

"But,  my  dear,  this  is  unbelievable.  After  looking  at  yoa 
as  he  did  to-day " 

"Father,  don't,  don't '* 

Professor  Geddes  relapsed  into  unwilling  silence  He 
wanted  to  say  something,  feeling  vaguely  in  a  clumsy  sort 
of  way  that  speech  might  possibly  relieve  the  dankness  of 
the  situation  somewhat,  might,  perchance,  help  to  clarify  it 

"My  dear,"  he  began  again,  teebly. 

"Say  nothing  now,  father.  Not  now.  I  know  nothinf 
myself  beyond  the  bald  facts.  Xo,  that's  not  true.  I  know 
a  lot  more.  I  know  that  Guido  is  terribly  unhappy  and 
frightened  over  it.     If  you  had  seen  him!' 

"Then  why?    After  allowing  you  to  belies 

"Daddy,  dear,  please!"  The  world  of  misery  in  his 
daughter's  voice  stnick  the  Professor  dumb. 

"I  haven't  got  my  bearings,  yet,"  said  Janet.  "It  came 
like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  I — oh.  Daddy,  Ehiddy!"  .^nd 
she  flung  herself  into  her  father's  arms. 

"My  dear!  Mv  dear!"  And  then,  in  an  altered  toot 
the  Vmic^^nr  added.  'The  wretch!    The  wretch!" 

"No.  Daddy,  you  mu<t  not  speak  of  him  like  that  I 
won't  have  it."  Then,  suddenly,  her  emotion  changed  from 
gentleness  into  an  emotion  which  the  Professor  had  never 
seen  his  girl  evince  before.  She  seemed  now  to  be  borne 
on  a  swift  current  of  inextinguishable,  insuperable  firt 
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She  was  all  aflame — flame  and  sparks.  Her  words  came 
quickly,  with  a  terrible,  direct  incisiveness. 

"Father,  I  love  him,  you  cannot  guess  how  much.  There 
is  some  mistake.  He  did  not  say,  'I  engaged  myself.'  He 
said,  'I  became  engaged.'  I  know  there  is  a  mistake.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  I  know  he  loves  me,  and  you  know 
it  and  mother  knows  it  What's  happened?  It's  worse 
for  him  than  for  me.  He  does  not  love  Elschcn.  They 
will  never  marry.  This  is  a  hideous  interlude.  Father,  I 
am  going  to  take  a  course  in  nursing.  I  haven't  told  you 
yet.  Mother  wanted  me  to  wait  until  next  auttunn,  but 
now  I  am  going  to  enter  whatever  hospital  will  have  me 
at  once.  'Diat  will  take  me  away  from  home.  I  could 
not  meet  Guido  just  now.  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  were 
breaking,  but  he  has  got  to  go  on  coming  here  as  if  nothing 
had  happened" 

"Hell  never  come  into  this  house  by  invitation  again," 
said  the  Professor,  quite  fiercely. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  will,"  said  Janet.  "Especially  by  invitation. 
What  ?  Going  to  let  him  know  your  girl's  heart  is  broken  ? 
Pride,  Daddy  ,you  and  Mother  taught  me,  is  a  fine  thing 
if  it  helps  us  to  make  a  brave  fight.  But  it's  not  for  that 
reason  I  want  you  to  have  Guido  come  here  and  have  him 
often.  He's  going  to  need  you,  Daddy.  He's  going  to 
need  you,  terribly.  You'd  understand  if  you  had  seen  him 
as  I  saw  him.  He  was — well,  a  broken  reed.  Just  broken. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  cry,  like  a  woman.  Do  you 
hear  what  I  say,  Daddy?  His  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears 
that  he  could  not  see — he  stumbled  across  the  floor,  just 
stumbled.  Oh,  Daddy,  you  have  got  to  be  most  awfully 
good  to  him,  because  he  is  in  terrible  trouble." 

"My  child,  my  child!"  The  Professor  tried  to  soothe 
her,  but  Janet  slipped  away  from  her  father's  arms. 

"You  have  rot  to  promise  me  that  you  will  do  this  for 
ine.  Father,"  she  said.  "I  love  Guido  so  it  hurts.  Even  if 
this  marriage  were  ultimately  to  come  off — but  it  won't, 
it  won't!"  she  interrupted  herself.  There  was  in  her  man- 
ner something  of  ferocity.  "It  won't.  It  can't.  He  be- 
longs to  me  and  I  to  him.     Father,  promise!" 

"But,"  said  the  Professor,  and  was  overborne  by  .-.nother 
torrent  of  words.  Would  he  refuse  her  the  t  real 
she  had  ever  asked  of  him?    The  boy  had  «iO  other 
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man  to  befriend  him,  not  a  single  one.  Would  her  father 
turn  away  from  Guido  now  because  he  was  in  troabk? 
Was  that  the  way  of  a  friend  with  a  friend?  Then,  scdoc 
that  her  words  were  not  having  the  desired  effect,  she  tamed 
crafty.  In  the  end  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her, 
too— she  could  not  tell  exactly  why,  because,  being  no 
prophet,  she  could  not  foresee  the  turn  events  wouM 
ultimately  take.  But,  by  showing  kindness  to  Guido  now 
there  was  no  doubt  that  her  father  was  showing  kindness 
to  her,  also. 

Janet  had  her  way  with  her  father,  ultimately.  She  e^-en 
got  him  to  promise  to  help  her  talk  her  mother  over,  i 
task  very  much  easier  than  it  had  presented  itself  in  their 
imaginations.  For  Mrs.  Geddes,  although  she  thoroughly 
liked  Guido,  still  clung  to  her  belief  that  her  little  girl 
ought  to  have  a  thorough  peep  at  the  entire  world  of  young 
men  before  electing  which  one  she  would  have.  Also,  al- 
though Mrs.  Geddes  liked  Guido  personally,  she  would 
have  preferred  to  have  Janet  marry  an  unh>'phenated 
American  or  an  Eglishman.  Her  attitude  toward  Guido, 
in  fact,  was  an  exact  replica  of  Frau  Ursula's  attitude 
toward  Janet.  Frau  Ursula  liked  Janet  immensely,  but. 
as  we  know,  in  spite  of  her  loyalty  to  the  country  of  her 
adoption,  race  feeling  dully  persisted  to  the  extent  that  fhe 
wished  Guido  to  marry  Elschcn  simply  because  Elschcn 
was  a  German. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Geddes  did  not  take  Guido's  engag^ 
ment  seriously. 

'*It  is  just  a  boy  and  girl  affair,  Ned,  take  my  word  for 
it,"  she  said,  consolingly,  to  the  Professor  that  evening  io 
the  privacy  of  their  own  room.  "They  are  much  too  yout|g 
to  marr}',  anyhow.  That  little  milk  and  water  miss  will 
never  be  able  to  hold  a  boy  like  Guido.  So,  if  Janet  lioes 
want  him,  after  a  while,  I  dare  say  she  can  have  him." 

**But  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  mv  dear?  How  diJ 
he  come  to  propose  to  Miss  Marlow?    Tell  me  that,  Jane 

"May  be  just  practicing  on  Miss  Giina  Doll  for  the 
benefit  of  Janet." 

"I  don't  understand  the  thing  in  the  least,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, more  bewildered  than  ever. 

"Of  course  not !    Neither  did  Guido.    Congenital  stupid- 
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itj  along  certain  lines  is  an  attribute  of  tlie  most  brilliant 

of  your  sex,  Professor." 
"But  what  if  Guido  doesn't  pull  out  of  the  engagement?" 
"I'm  not  omniscient,  Edward.    And  I  am  sleepy.    Very. 

So  we  will  have  to  content  our  souls  in  patience  until  the 

next  installment  of  tfie  affair  is  ready  for  public  perusal." 


CHAPTER  XII 

IN  all  this  welter  of  pain  and  excitement  Guido  bad 
never  once  remembered  his  mother.  On  rcacfains 
home  after  leaving  Janet,  the  necessity  of  apprising  Fran 
Ursula  of  his  "engagement''  occurred  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  Simultaneously  he  remembered  the  wish  which  the 
Herr  Pastor  had  expressed  that  the  affair  should  be  kepi 
quiet  for  the  present.  He  had,  of  course,  violated  that 
wish  in  speaking  to  Janet,  but,  so  confused  and  disjointed 
was  his  mental  condition  that,  until  this  moment,  he  had 
given  no  thought  whatever  to  the  Pastor's  words. 

At  any  rate,  he  felt  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  saj 
anything  to  his  mother  that  evening,  and  to  endure  the 
clamor  of  joy  with  which  he  knew  she  would  greet  the 
news.    The  situation  was  truly  intolerable. 

It  so  happened  that  Frau  Ursula,  on  her  return  home; 
found  waiting  for  her  on  the  small  round  hall-table,  the 
second  of  the  series  of  letters  from  Hauser  perfunctorily 
tirging  her  to  return  to  him.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  coo- 
tained  a  t>'pewritten  enclosure  which  briefly  stated  that  in 
compliance  with  the  law  he  was  sending  her  another  ooe 
of  the  letters  to  which  he  would  ultimately  have  to  refer 
in  bring[injj  his  suit  for  divorce. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  receive  these  perfimctory  letters 
which,  in  substance,  were  so  like  the  imaginary  letter 
which  Frau  Ursula  had  desired  to  receive  from  Hauser; 
but  the  additional  inclosure,  with  its  implied  stiggestioa 
that,  failinjj  its  presence  Frau  Ursula  might  be  tempted 
to  construe  the  letter  itself  as  a  sincere  invitation  to  return 
to  him.  filled  the  poor  woman  with  mortification  and  rage. 

She  fled  to  her  room  and  wept. 

Dinner  that  evcn'nj;;  was  as  cheerful  a  function  as  i 
funeral.  Gudio  moped  at  one  end  of  the  table,  Frau  UrsuU 
nt  the  other,  both  counting  it  a  miracle  that  the  spiritual 
indisposition  which  was  so  manifest  in  their  own  persons 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  other.     Wliile  they  were  H 
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desert  the  telephone  rang.  The  maid  answered  it,  and 
came  to  the  door  between  dining-room  and  hall  to  say  that 
Frau  Hauser  was  wanted. 

"  'fi  Abend,  Herr  PcLstor,"  Guido  heard  his  mother  ex- 
claim, when  she  reached  the  telephone,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him. 

•*So  soon,"  he  thought,  "so  soon." 

The  great  news  was  evidently  being  imparted  to  Frau 
Ursula  for  almost  immediately  she  began  to  give  vent  to 
joyous  expletives  which  tallied  precisely  with  those  which 
Guido's  imagination  had  pictured  her  as  indulging  in. 

The  telephone  conversation  with  Elschen's  father  seemed 
interminable.  Now  that  he  was  actually  in  the  thick  of 
it,  the  wretched  bov  felt  that  he  wanted  to  get  through 
with  it  all  as  quickly  as  possible — with  engagement,  mar- 
riage, life!  The  thought  of  suicide  crossed  his  mind,  but, 
he  reflected  bitterly,  he  was  neither  a  German  nor  a 
Japanese,  and  suicide,  therefore,  must  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Having  called  off  at  last  Frau  Ursula  came  running— 
actually  running — into  the  dining-room. 

"My  dear  boy,  mein  lieber,  lieber  Guido!"  And  he  had 
to  submit  to  the  maternal  congratulatory  embraces  which, 
also,  he  had  foreseen,  and  which  drove  him  almost  mad. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me?  So  that  is  why  you  were 
so  quiet  at  dinner?  Pastor  Marlow  says  you  took  his  wish 
to  tell  no  one  too  literally.  Herzensjunge,  would  you  really 
not  have  told  me  ?* 

Frau  Ursula  continued  along  these  lines  for  at  least  five 
minutes.  Guido  came  near  to  hating  her.  Finally  he 
broke  away  from  her  on  the  plea  that  he  had  much  work 
to  do  and  went  to  his  room  where  he  spent  an  evening 
so  inkily  black  that  in  comparison,  all  previous  dejections 
through  which  he  had  passed  seemed  pallid  shadows. 

Followed  months  of  misery.  One  alleviation  remained — 
the  Herr  Pastor^s  orders  that  Guido  was  not  to  visit  the 
parsonage  more  than  once  a  fortnight.  Pastor  Marlow,  of 
course,  had  not  believed  that  this  command  would  be 
scrupulously  obeyed.  He  had  expected  protestations,  ob- 
jections, outright  disobedience.  He  was  even  more  sur- 
prised to  perceive  Guido  obey  faithfully  and  to  the  very 
letter  his  second  order  that  the  fortni^tly  visits  should 
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not  be  perpetual  "kissing  bouts."  He  did  not  impose  Ins 
presence  upon  the  two  young  people  to  the  extcot 
originally  threatened,  and  he  was  astonished,  on  enterioK 
the  room  unexpectedly  one  evening,  to  find  Elschen  sittiiig 
over  her  embroidery  and  Guido  reading  to  her  from 
Schiller.  That,  of  course,  was  an  idyllic  way  of  love> 
making;  but  it  had  not  been  his  way  and  it  was  not  the 
way  of  human  kind.  There  were  no  eagerly  snatched 
kisses,  no  hands  seeking  clandestine  pressure,  no  embrace 
of  eye  with  eye.  This  boy.  Pastor  Marlow  thought,  was 
really  superhumanly  good.     He  deserved  a  reward. 

Therefore,  when  Guido  took  his  leave,  and  did  not  Usf 
Elschen's  lips,  or  even  her  cheek,  but  delicately  raised  he 
hand  to  his  lips.  Pastor  Marlow  thought  this  was  the  tine 
to  bestow  the  credit  mark,  and  said,  heartily : 

"Come,  come,  Guido,  you  must  not  take  everything  I 
say  so  literally.  You  young  people  are  entitled  to  one  or 
two  real  kisses  every  fortnight,  especially  when  you  behave 
yourself  so  exemplarisch  all  evening." 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  unexpected.  Elscfacn 
blushed  a  deep  scarlet  and  hung  back,  looking  frigfatcoed 
and  bewildered.  Guido  also  reddened,  and  looked  extnor* 
dinarily  unhappy. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Hcrr  Pastor,  "you  two  yoonj 
people  are  very  modest,  I  must  say.  That  is  very  nice; 
but  it  was  not  my  way  in  my  youth." 

This  little  comedy  was  rccnacted  every  time  that  Guido 
called.  Twice  he  took  occasion  to  telephone  Elschen  on 
the  evening  of  his  projected  call  to  say  he  was  detained 
by  work  which  had  to  be  done.  He  made  no  effort  lo 
transpose  his  visit  to  another  evening,  but  waited  until  the 
next  fortnight  came  around  and  dutifully  called  then. 

There  was  something  in  this  more  than  natural.  Tbe 
Hcrr  Pastor  did  some  hard  thinking.  He  wondered 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  to  Guido  and  ask  him 
whether  he  was  quite,  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  nade 
a  mistake  in  proix)sing  to  Elschen.  There  was  no  need 
to  ask  I'-lschen  wlicther  she  had  made  a  mistake.  .A  look 
of  such  supreme  happiness  overspread  the  poor  child's  fice 
whenever  she  saw  linido,  or  heard  his  name  mentioned,  or 
received  a  message  from  him,  that  it  was  easy  enough  0 
see  how  whole-heartedly  she  loved  him.     His  coobos  ii 
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courting  her  aroused  not  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  or  of  mis- 
trust in  her  artless  mind.  Had  he  not  Idssed  her,  and 
told  her  that  he  was  happy?  The  memory  of  that  mo- 
ment was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  heaven  and  earth 
for  poor  little  Elschen.  It  was  so  wonderful  that  she 
doubted  whether  happiness  so  transcendant  could  be  en- 
dured twice. 

Her  senses  were  as  yet  unawakened,  her  imagination  was 
bloodless,  her  conceptions  of  love  the  vaguest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  had  any  very  clear  notion  of  the  more 
intimate  obligations  of  marriage.  She  puzzled  a  good  deal 
about  the  origin  of  the  little  ones  who  came  to  bless  a 
happy  union.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  ask  anyone, 
but  it  was  not  her  modesty  so  much  as  the  sense  of  her 
own  monumental  stupidity  in  not  comprehending  what 
apparently  everybody  else  comprehended,  which  forbade  the 
question.  She  had  formulated  a  theory  of  her  own— on 
a  sort  of  immaculate  conception  basis.  She  thought  that 
by  living  in  the  same  house,  more  particularly  b^  sleeping 
in  the  same  room  and  in  the  same  bed — a  proceeding  which, 
when  applied  to  herself  in  thought  sent  her  into  paroxysms 
of  bludies  even  when  no  one  was  by  to  witness  this  out- 
ward manifestation  of  her  inward  adventuresomeness — 
and  by  having  the  marriage  lines  pronounced,  the  babies 
happened  around  some  way  or  other.  True,  there  were 
minor  discrepancies  in  this  theory  which  troubled  her  not 
a  little.  There  were,  for  instance,  the  tmfortunate  babies 
who  were  not  wanted  by  their  parents.  There  were  the 
still  more  luckless  waifs  who,  strictly  speaking,  had  no 
parents — merely  a  mother.  But  theologians  of  every 
creed  and  scientists,  too,  have  encountered  similar  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  theory,  and  have  contented 
themselves  by  slapping  over  them  as  alertly  as  Elschen 
skipped  over  hers. 

The  Herr  Pastor  was  heartily  thankful  when  summer 
arrived,  carrying  Guido  awa^  to  the  mountains  to  resume 
his  work  in  the  hangar.  Frau  Ursula  accompanied  her 
son.  Mrs.  Geddes  had  again  invited  her  to  spend  the 
sommer  at  "Waldheim"  and  Frau  Ursula  had  eagerly  ac- 
cepted with  the  same  proviso  as  the  previous  summer. 
Goido  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  He 
had  been  very  much  surprised  by  the  continued  kindness 
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of  Professor  G«ddes  and  his  wife.    It  made  him  vigndf 

uneasy.  They  had  every  reason  to  despise  him  and  cms 
him  off  their  visiting  list.  Instead  of  that,  the  invitationi 
for  himself  and  his  mother  had  come  in  as  steadily  and 
as  frequently  as  before.  The  only  difference  in  the  Befon 
and  After  lay  in  the  continued  absence  of  Janet  from  these 
little  gatherings,  which  were  explained  naturally  cnouf^ 
by  her  embrjonic  career  as  a  nurse. 

The  situation  had  a  curious  effect  tipon  Guido.  He  feb 
that  there  was  only  one  possible  explanation  for  sud 
magnanimity,  and  that  was  that  it  was  not  magnanimity 
at  all  but  indifference.  He  had  probably  been  entirdif 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  Janet  cared  for  him.  She  bad 
undoubtedly  never  given  him  a  thought  excepting  as  S 
friend  and  comrade.  His  habitual  modesty  and  undervalsa- 
tion  of  his  own  per<innality  helped  to  fortify  this  illuston, 
thereby  increasing  his  unhappmess  a  thousandfold,  and 
robbing  him  of  what  initiative  he  might  otherwise  haw 
developed  in  striving  after  his  freedom. 

He  was  thankful  as  never  before  when  college  closed. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  welcomed  the  idea  of 
physiciti  labor,  labor  so  exacting  and  unceasing  that  it 
would  lea\e  no  room  for  thought. 

r)n  the  day  before  leaving  for  "Waldheim,"  he  wem  to 
Xew  Yurk  on  an  errand  for  his  mother.  It  consumed 
less  time  than  he  had  expected,  and  he  found  himself  widi 
a  full  hour  on  his  handi  before  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  start  for  home. 

The  hospital  at  which  Janet  as  indentured  was  close  at 
hand.  .Automat  ically  he  started  for  it,  wondering,  aftff 
he  reached  the  huge  brick  and  sandstone  pile  just  vhy 
he  had  come.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  go  in  and  aik 
for  Janet.  He  had  not  seen  Janet  since  the  day  of  ber 
return— that  dreadful  day  which  was  branded  ineradicably 
into  his  memory.  Mrs.  Geddes,  he  knew,  called  frequeotff 
upon  Janet  at  the  hospital,  ami  once  his  mother  had  «• 
com(>:mied  Mrs.  r.e<ldcs.  But  he  had  not  been  a^ed  to 
go — an  omission  which  undoubtedly  was  a  concessioa  IB 
his  state  nf  l>ein|;  enpaRcd. 

He  stoiid  iTpnn  the  lower  steps  of  the  shallow  staim; 
that  led  to  the  entrance,  lugubriously  contemplating  fint 
the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  and  then  the  windows  of 
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die  second.  And  as  he  stood  there,  star-gazing,  lo!  a 
miracle  happened,  for  the  particular  star  he  was  hunger- 
ing to  see  appeared  at  the  window,  and  by  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  occur  at  least  once  in  every  life-time, 
looked  down  toward  the  very  spot  where  Gtiido  stood 
looking  upward  in  Romeo-like  rapture. 

They  were  both  so  amazed  that  for  a  moment  their 
faces  remained  quite  immobile.  Only  at  the  end  of  that 
first  long  second  did  Guido  remember  to  remove  his  hat. 

A  soft  blush  spread  over  Janet's  face.  It  was  so  faint, 
so  verv,  very  delicate  that  it  seemed  barely  more  than 
the  reflection  from  the  downward-dipping. sun:  She  gave 
Guido  a  smile  of  extraordinary  sweetness,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  him  with  eyes  at  once  sad  and  happy. 
Presently  she  turned  her  head.  Apparently  someone  had 
called  her,  for  she  nodded.  Then,  facing  Guido  once 
more,  she  smiled  and  nodded  to  him  friendlily.  After 
that  she  disappeared. 

At  any  rate  she  was  not  angry  with  him.  Whether  she 
loved  him  or  not,  she  was  still  his  friend,  still  thought  of 
him  in  kindness,  bore  him  no  ill-will,  wished  him  well. 
He  hugged  these  reflections  to  his  heart,  and  warmed  his 
shivering  soul  at  the  tiny,  infinitesimally  small  Are  of  hope 
which  they  had  kindled. 

As  Janet  was  unable  to  obtain  a  furlough  for  even  a 
week-end,  Guido  did  not  see  her  all  summer,  and  was 
reduced  to  subsisting  on  the  recollection  of  that  smile  of 
extraordinary  sweetness  with  which  she  had  gazed  down 
upon  him  from  the  hospital  window.  In  every  leisure 
moment — and  the  most  crowded  life  has  its  moments  of 
relaxation — he  took  that  look  out  of  the  casket  of  his 
lieart  and  handled  it  lovingly  and  turned  it  over  and 
caressed  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  physical  memento,  like  a 
wisp  of  hair  or  a  photograph.  More  souls  finger  intangible 
tokens  of  this  sort  than  the  world  wots  of. 

The  Herr  Pastor  did  not  close  his  church  in  summer, 
holding,  justly  enough,  that  a  congregation  needed  spiritual 
comfort  quite  as  much  during  the  hot  weather  as  during 
die  cold.  Elschen,  in  former  years,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  remaining  at  home  with  her  idolized  father.  This 
summer  Pastor  Marlow  did  something  unusual.  He  wrote 
a  sister  of  his  who  intended  stunmering  at  Elka  Park,  and 
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asked  her  to  invite  Elschen  for  a  few  weeks.  The  sister 
did  better  than  that — she  invited  Elschen  for  the  cntiR 
summer.  Elschen  did  not  want  to  go.  Pastor  Mariov 
entreated,  coaxed  and  was  finally  forced  to  assert  hb 
father's  authority  to  make  his  stubborn  little  dau^itff 
yield. 

"She  may  meet  someone  else  up  there  in  the  roountatiis»'' 
thought  the  Reverend  Marlow,  grasping  at  the  favorite 
straw  of  parents  caught  in  the  backwater  of  their  off- 
spring's amorous  entanglements. 

But  Elschen  did  not  meet  the  hypothetical  "someooe 
else."  Her  letters  were  full  not  of  Elka  Park  nor  of  her 
aunt  and  the  amusements  to  which  her  aunt  was  taldif 
her,  all  of  which  advantages  were  conscientiously  am- 
merated,  but  of  Guido.  The  Hcrr  Pastor  noted  with  aa 
amusement  in  which  the  element  of  anxiety  was  not  absent, 
that  his  little  girl  lumped  together  at  the  beginning  of  her 
letter  all  the  information  which  she  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
impart  to  her  parent.  Having  painstakingly  reported  aB 
the  picnics  and  the  parties,  she  settled  down  to  the  rol 
business  of  life,  which  for  her,  of  course,  was  Guido.  WTien 
she  wrote  of  Guido  her  slightly  pedantic  style  changed.  It 
retained  all  the  old-fashioned,  dear  quaintness,  but  gained 
something  in  sparkle,  in  dash  and  in  life.  Even  her  hand- 
writing lost  some  of  its  painful  precision  as  soon  as  she 
was  embarked  upon  the  topic  of  topics.  Guido  this  and 
Guido  that.  The  Herr  Pastor  could  picture  the  little  maid 
her  face  flushed  and  eager,  in  her  eyes  a  look  of  dazzled 
happiness,  as  she  sat  writing  the  letter,  careful  as  a  child 
to  make  no  mistakes  in  punctuation  or  in  spelling  or  ii 
chirography. 

Fro(iiicntly  Elschen  enclosed  letters  from  Guido.  askinf 
her  father  to  return  them  immediately  after  having  read 
them.  The  excellent  man  became  more  and  more  pe^ 
plcxed.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  Guido's  letters  • 
explain  Elschen's  eagerness  to  get  them  back  with  sock 
promptitude.  There  was  nothing  remotely  lover-like  abort 
them.  They  were  letters  which  an  ehler  brother  irijht 
have  written  to  a  si^^ter  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  tendw^ 
ness.  Asi<lc  from  the  tone  of  gentleness  which  pervaded 
the  letters,  they  were  nothing  but  a  chronicle  of  Guido's 
life  and  activity.    In  one  of  his  earlier  letters  he  apok^|iied 
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to  Qschen  for  replyine  to  her  letter  in  English,  saying 

that  he  wished  to  tell  her  all  about  his  doings,  but  there 

were  so  many  terms  incidental  to  his  life  as  an  incipient 

airman,  of   which  he  did  not  know  the  equivalents   in 

German,  that  English  became  imperative. 
After  reading  half  a  dozen  of  these  unloverlike  epistles, 

tbe  pastor  found  himself  in  the  last  stages  of  parental 

despair. 
"Ach  was/'  he  reflected,  "they  cannot  get  married  for 

years  to  come,"  thus  grasping  at  the  second  straw  culti- 

^ted  by  perplexed  parents,  after  the  first  has  failed  them. 
Frau  Ursula  and  Guido  returned  to  Anasquoit  the  last 
Week  of  August,  Janet,  Guido  learned  on  the  day  before 
fcis  departure,  had  arranged  to  come  to  "Waldheim"  for  a 
wtdc  in  September.  He  wondered  whether  it  was  really 
mere  chance  that  had  made  her  furlough  possible  only 
after  he  was  gone. 

Elschen  had  returned  to  Anasquoit  the  middle  of  August. 
Gosdo  paid  his  first  perfunctory  call  at  the  Marlow's  and 
W^s  made  uncomfortable  bv  the  searching  look  with  which 
the  Pastor  fixedly  regarded  him. 

It  was  an  unhappy  autumn  both  for  Frau  Ursula  and 
Stiido. 

Hatiser  obtained  his  divorce  in  September.  Frau  Ursula 
vas  almost  prostrated  with  grief,  but  showed  a  brave 
sterior.  The  world  was  kind  in  return.  All  her  old 
Friends,  Tante  Baumgarten,  Mrs.  Erdman  and  her  husband. 
Professor  Geddes  and  Mrs.  Geddes  and,  last  but  not  least, 
M  Dr.  Koenig,  did  not  allow  a  week  to  go  by  without 
Iropptng  in  to  see  her.  So  that  the  Hauser-von  Estritz 
bousehold  did  more  informal  entertaining  than  ever. 

But  no  friendships,  be  they  ever  so  sincere  and  well- 
intentioned,  can  fill  the  void  left  in  a  woman's  heart  by 
die  unhappy  termination  of  a  love-affair.  While  we  are 
in  the  flesh,  the  ties  of  the  flesh  must  serve  as  bulwark 
md  ballast  of  the  spirit.  Mother  and  son,  much  as  they 
appreciated  the  kindness  that  prompted  the  frequent  visits 
of  their  friends,  were  best  satisfied  when  alone.  Nor  was 
Frau  Ursula  as  badly  off  as  Guido.  Guido  knew  of  his 
Bother's  trouble  and  sought  to  alleviate  it  bv  showing  her 
an  increased  tenderness.  She,  however,  did  not  know  of 
dw  canker  that  was  gnawing  at  the  boy's  heart  and  often 
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rode  rough-shod  over  his  feelings  when,  in  his  presence; 
she  praised  his  bride-elect — her  sweetness,  her  dorility,  her 
loveliness — and  her  boy's  happiness  to  those  mutual  friends 
who,  with  the  Pastor's  consent,  had  been  let  into  the  nh 
mentous  secret. 

The  situation  began  to  prey  on  his  mind.  He  lost  his 
high  spirits,  became  nervous  and  often  showed  an  irrita- 
bility in  regard  to  matters  of  trifling  moment  for  which 
his  mother  took  him  roundly  to  task.  He  bore  her  censure 
— so  unaccustomed  a  thing — meekly  enough,  blaming  her 
unhappiness  for  it,  for  which,  of  course,  he  held  himself 
responsible.  So  that,  after  all,  although  he  thought  he 
had  not  deser\'ed  strictures  so  stringent  for  the  triffin; 
fault  of  irascibility,  he  felt  that  he  was  to  blame  in  tn 
indirect  way;  and  proved  himself  a  philosopher  by  assur* 
ing  himself  that  it  served  him  good  and  right. 

His  self-respect  reached  its  very  nadir.  There  were  » 
many  things  for  which  he  blamed  himself.  He  despised 
himself  bitterly  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  bringing 
about  his  mother's  divorce;  for  his  engagement:  for  noc 
having  gone  to  war;  for  the  affair  with  Ema  Gott^chalk, 
which,  abortive  though  it  had  been,  still  haunted  him. 

He  felt,  moreover,  that  he  had  not  properly  repented 
of  the  Gottschalk  affair,  or  he  would  never  have' committed 
the  breach  of  social  decorum  which  had  led  to  his  engage- 
ment to  KIschcn.  The^e  reflections  tended  to  turn  his 
thoughts  inward.  .Ml  his  beautiful  buoyancy  of  manner 
vanished.  He  became  introspective  and  reticent,  and 
shrank  from  companions  of  his  own  age,  always  excepting 
Yomanato. 

He  turned  to  religion.  He  read  the  Bible,  espectaDr  the 
New  Testament,  for  hours.  He  read  Thomas  a  Kernpii 
Whenever  he  came  across  a  passage  either  in  the  Gospeb 
or  in  the  "Imitation  of  Christ"  which  seemed  particulaihr 
beautiful  to  him.  he  pointed  it  out  to  Yomanato.  vii 
Yomanato  reciprocated  by  translating  passages  froa 
Buddhistic  writings  for  Guido. 

It  was  a  curious  frien<!ship  that  had  sprung  up  between 
these  two  young  men,  but  Guido's  life  had  abounded  m 
such.  Guido's  friendship  with  Yomanato  differed  frm 
his  other  friendships  in  one  respect.  In  Guido*s  other 
friendships  the  element  of  personal  liking  and  good*fdb«^ 
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ship  and  pleasant  earthly  ties  was  largely  present  In 
Guido's  friendship  for  Yomanato,  however,  there  was 
nothing  convivial.  It  was  an  impersonal  sort  of  a  rela- 
tion, which  seemed  to  subsist  and  thrive  solely  on  intel- 
lectual and  moral  grounds.  They  rarely  wasted  time  and 
breath  in  discussing  every-day  occurrences.  Even  the  War 
did  not  consume  much  of  the  time  which  they  spent  to- 
gether. Their  friendship  moved  on  a  very  high,  a  spiritual 
and  intellectual  plane. 

Strangely  serious,  strangely  erudite  even,  strangely  pro- 
found were  the  conversations  which  this  oddly  assorted 
pair  of  friends  indulged  in.  Frau  Ursula,  who,  as  has 
been  hinted  before,  was  not  entirely  free  from  racial 
atavism,  was  at  first  violently  opposed  to  Guido's  friend- 
ship with  Yomanato.  But  seeing  what  comfort  her  boy 
derived  from  the  Oriental's  companionship,  and  being  in 
addition  very  much  impressed  by  Yomanato's  exceptional 
urbanity  of  manner,  she  withdrew  her  objections  and  even 
invited  Yomanato  to  dinner  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

But  reli^on  was  not  the  only  topic  that  these  two  were 
absorbed  m.  Religion  was  their  every-day  and  Sunday 
fare,  to  be  partaken  of  at  momin^^,  noon  and  night,  in 
private  or  in  company.  It  was  their  parlor  topic  as  well 
as  thrir  topic  behind  closed  doors.  But  there  was  another 
topic  which  they  never  discussed  unless  assured  of  freedom 
fnmi  interruption  and  eaves-dropping.  Intuitively  they 
fdt  that  this  topic  was  taboo  in  polite  society,  that  it  would 
be  frowned  upon  by  the  college  authorities  and  render 
tficm  generally  obnoxious  if  dragged  into  the  open  light 
of  day.  ^  They  strove  the  more  assiduously  to  master  the 
subject  in  all  its  complicated  and  fascinating  features. 

The  subject  was  socialism. 

It  was  inevitable  that  two  currents  of  thought,  both 
dynamic,  both  vital,  both  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
intricate  pattern  of  life,  and  flowing  alongside  of  each 
other,  should  not  fall  into  parallel  grooves.  By  a  well- 
known  optical  delusion  two  straight  Tines  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  if  viewed  at  a  certain  angle,  as  railroad 
tracks  from  a  sli^t  elevation,  seem  to  converge  and 
ultimately  to  flow  mto  each  other. 

This  is  precisdv  what  happened  to  the  spiritual  tracks 
upon  whidi  Guido's  mind  was  spinning  along  its  way. 
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They  converged  and  then  merged,  and  from  this  merpr 
there  evolved  a  thought  possessing  all  the  impassioned, 
pellucid  incisiveness  and  vigor  of  a  revelation.  It  danced 
before  his  delighted  mind's  eye  like  a  burning  torch,  and 
like  a  burning  torch  sent  its  flaring  light  now  into  tUs, 
now  into  that  hitherto  dark,  unillumined  comer. 

Christ  had  taught  socialism! 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Guido's  mind  that  he  had  hit 
upon  a  great,  hitherto  undiscovered  truth.  Christ  had 
taught  socialism  I  This  was  Christ's  real  message,  the 
message  which  lay  imbedded  in  the  Gospels,  which  m 
through  all  his  words  and  sayings  and  parables.  Why,  it 
was  as  plain  as  plain  could  be.  In  rejecting  this  messap, 
which  was  writ  in  letters  so  large  and  round  that  he  who 
runs  -may  read,  the  world  had  rejected  Christ.  That  was 
the  reason  why  the  dark  dominion  of  sin  continued  to 
flourish  upon  earth  in  place  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
Christ  foretold  and  which  is  realizable  here  on  earth. 

It  was  long  past  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Friday  night  whcfl 
the  Great  Thought,  which  had  been  so  long  preparing 
burst  its  embr>'onic  shell  and  presented  itself  to  Guido  in 
all  the  pristine  beauty  of  a  newly  delivered  creature.  The 
moment  was  one  of  enchantment,  of  spiritual  ecstasy.  His 
joy  was  too  great  to  be  crowded  back  into  his  o^i^-n  heart 
He  needed  to  share  it  with  someone,  with  some  friend 
who  would  comprehend,  sympathize  and  perhaps  applaol 

So,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour,  he  donned  hat  and  coil 
and  noiselessly  sallied  forth. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  placid,  balmy,  breathing  that 
deep-contented  stillness  which  beats  almost  like  music 
upon  the  ear  fatigued  with  the  thousand  noises  of  the  dar. 
The  stars  were  out  and  looked  particularly  close  to  the 
earth,  as  close  almost  as  if  hung  from  a  tropical  sky.  The 
resemblance  to  a  tropical  sky  was  heightened  by  the  while 
li^ht  shed  by  a  brilliant  moon,  its  last  quarter  pared  avaf 
to  a  mere  incandescent  rind. 

In  a  burst  of  race  memory.  Guido  thought  of  those  fa^ 
away  days  when  the  world  was  young  and  man,  knoniif 
nothing  of  modem  theories — reaction  to  environment,  sat* 
vival  of  the  fittest,  cosmological  gas  theory,  evolution  and 
Newton's  I-aws — and  filled  with  such  a  lust  of  hfe  as 
modem  man,   product   of   a   sophisticated   and  ever  ic* 
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cderated  and  accelerating  civilization  can  barely  fathom, 
felt  no  wonder  in  the  presence  of  the  stars,  merely  a 
dumb,  brute-like  gratitude  to  God  who  had  been  thought- 
ful enough  to  stidc  these  perpetual  candles  in  the  heavens 
to  light  his  earthly  servants  on  their  way. 

What  a  long  distance  had  humanity  traveled  since  then 
— humanity  and  the  Church!  And  how  unwillingly  had 
the  Church  submitted  to  that  steep  and  thorny  journey. 
How  she  had  fought  at  every  comer,  how  she  had  threat- 
ened, punished,  tortured!  Her  shrewishness  had  availed 
her  nothing.  She  had  been  thrust  back,  repulsed,  htunili- 
ated  at  every  turn.  But  valiantly,  in  spite  of  clipped  and 
trimmed  sails,  she  had  pursued  her  course.  Unable  to 
annihilate  the  irreverent  marauder,  science,  she  had  never- 
theless escaped  submergence. 

And  throughout  all  those  long  years,  throughout  that 
weary  journey,  to  how  many  sorrow-laden  souls — souls  that 
courageously  rejected  this  superstition  or  that,  souls  bowed 
in  anguish,  in  sickness,  burned  at  the  stake,  tortured  on 
beds  of  living  coal,  with  thumbscrew,  with  any  one  of 
the  legion  of  devices  which  had  made  of  the  medieval 
torture-chamber  the  devil's  own  treasure-house — had 
Christ  been  the  one  Inextinguishable  Light,  the  great 
Divine  Spark,  the  One  Vital  Fact  of  the  Universe. 

An  immense  gratitude  swept  over  Guido.  To  be  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages!     To  live  in  a  period  in  which — in 

£ite  of  what  one  of  the  New  York  papers  in  the  early 
ys  of  the  War  had  termed  "Europe's  Relapse  into 
Barbarism" — men  were  kinder,  fairer,  broader  than  they 
had  ever  been  before!  The  new — the  socialistic^ — inter- 
pretation of  Christ  might  be  mocked  at  by  men  for  a  little 
while.  In  the  end  the  Christ-Idea  must  conquer,  as,  in 
die  end,  it  had  always  conquered.  For  nowhere,  in  no 
age  and  in  no  clime,  have  men  shown  an  oppugancy  to 
Qirist — the  quarrel  had  always  been  with  some  bizarre, 
£storted,  awry  image  of  Christ,  a  mock-Christ,  thwarting 
and  contradicting  the  true  and  living  Jesus. 

The  li^t  was  still  burning  in  Yomanato's  window,  and, 
not  wishmg  to  arouse  the  entire  house  by  ringing  the  bell, 
Guido  picked  up  a  handful  of  crushed  stone  from  the  path 
and  b^n  throwing  them  against  the  panes.  His  first 
throws  missed  their  mark,  but  after  several  unsuccessful 
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attempts  a  slight  crackling  told  him  that  his  im|mmsed 
shot  was  flying  true.  Nevertheless,  a  second  handful  of 
stone  was  required  finally  to  arouse  Yomanata  The 
clock  on  the  diurch  steeple  was  striking  midnight  wbn 
the  window  finally  opened  and  Yomanato  s  head  appeared. 

"It's  I— von  Estritz." 

"Wait/'  said  Yomanato,  in  a  muffled  voice. 

Guido  went  to  the  door  and  a  few  minutes  later  wv 
admitted  by  Yomanato  clad  in  a  silk  kimona  heavily  cd- 
broidered  in  gold  thread.  His  bare  feet  were  thrust  into 
a  pair  of  Oriental  sandals  and  in  his  hand  he  hdd  i 
candle,  protruding  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  In  silenct 
stealthily,  like  a  couple  of  burglars,  the  two  young  men 
crept  up  the  stairs  to  Yomanato's  room. 

"Were  you  asleep?"  Guido  inquired,  with  some  com- 
punction. 

"Yes,  but  it  does  not  matter.  I  am  a  light  sleeper  and 
it  does  not  frighten  me  to  be  waked.  Besides,  I  %'VA 
to  study  later  on.  That's  why  I  left  my  lamp  burning. 
So  you  did  a  good  deed  in  rousing  me.  Vou  have  socD^ 
thing  of  interest  to  tell  me?" 

"Yes,  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  wide  woriA" 

"Proceed,"  said  Yomanato. 

Guido  hesitated  a  moment  before  beginning  his  stonr. 
He  was  so  full  of  his  subject  that  he  barely  knen-  where 
to  begin.  Then,  suddenly,  he  bcji^n  pouring  himself  fonh 
in  words  impassioned  and  tender,  in  imagery  quivennC 
with  intensity  of  feeling,  in  phrases  which  worked  like  i 
contagion  upon  the  Japanese's  impressionable  mind. 

He  cited  passage  after  passage  from  the  Gospel  to  il- 
lustrate his  point.  There  was,  above  all,  the  Nineteenth 
Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  must  make  it  plain  to  all 
who  were  not  willfully  blind  that  Qirist's  real  messaf^e  was 
a  socialistic  one.  ,He  .summoned  the  spirit  of  the  €o*pel^ 
in  toto,  to  buttress  his  point.  Always  and  even-wheie 
Chri<it  had  insisted  upon  kindness  and  justice  to  the  p^^or: 
always  and  everywhere  had  he  insisted  ujjon  the  duty  of 
those  who  followed  him  to  think  of  others  rather  tlun 
themselves.  Socialism  had  been  His  real  message.  Man's 
spiritual  and  economic  equality,  no  matter  how  great  the 
cliverpence  in  mental  etjuipment  and  natural  endov^ment^ 
bad  been  the  gift  with  which  he  would  have  dowered  dub- 
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land  But  man  had  been  blind,  quite  incomprehensibly 
Utnd.  But  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  clarified  insight, 
a  finer  vision  must  be  vouchsafed  the  htunan  race. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  realizable  on  Earth — and 
this — this  had  been  Christ's  message. 

Yomanato  looked  his  gravest. 

"You  have  rendered  me  a  greater  service  to-night,  von 
Estritz,"  he  said,  "than  you  can  imagine.  There  were  two 
points  in  Christianitv  which  repelled  me  and  kept  me  at 
variance  with  the  Church.  You  have  smoothed  both  my 
difficulties  awav  at  one  bold  swoop.  There  is  now  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  joining  a  Christian  Church." 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  intend  to  embrace 
Christianity  and  to  retain  your  Buddhistic  and  Shinto  be- 
liefs as  well?" 

"I  have  already  explained  to  you,"  said  Yomanato, 
tranquilly,  "that  Buddhism  is  the  least  assertive  of  re- 
ligions, and  the  most  inclusive.  Buddhism  is  a  vast  man- 
sion, and  in  it  there  are  many  chambers.  Shinto  is  but 
a  small  antiquated  room,  a  mere  corridor,  perhaps — a 
mere  connective.  Christianity  is  an  enormous,  palatial 
chamber,  full  of  archaisms,  it  is  true,  yet  modem  in  at- 
mosphere, because  pulsing  with  life.  Shinto  I  can  after  a 
way  practice  in  solitude.  But  I  miss  the  social  worship, 
the  ntual  of  the  Buddhist  Church.  There  is  now  nothing 
to  keep  me  from  joining  a  Christian  Church,  preferably 
the  Episcopalian  or  the  Unitarian.  I  can  be  both  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Buddhist." 

If  Guido  had  listened  with  any  degree  of  attention,  he 
would  have  pounced  upon  the  disparity  of  the  two  de- 
nominations which  Yomanato,  as  by  chance,  had  plucked 
from  the  crossrow  of  Christian  creeds.  He  was  too  much 
•engrossed  with  his  own  great  discovery  to  give  heed  at  the 
moment  to  another's  religion  needs  or  meandcrings. 

Irrelevantly  he  broke  out  again  in  a  moment : 

"This  entire  business  of  private  capital  and  private  for- 
tunes is  all  wrong.  Take  myself.  What  right  have  I  to 
all  the  money  that  is  waiting  for  me  when  I  come  of  age? 
What  right  had  mv  father  to  it  before  myself?  It  was 
my  maternal  grandfather  who  earned  it.  Or,  rather,  his 
employees  earned  it  for  him." 

Yomanato  looked  very  grave. 
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"If  you  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  great  wealth  whidi 
will  some  day  be  yours,"  he  said,  "why  not  devise  waji 
and  means  now  for  using  it  wisely  when  it  is  placed  in 
your  hands?" 

"Ah,"  Guido  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I  were  living  in  t 
socialistic  state,  now ;  then  I  would  be  rid  of  that  wretched 
half -million  which  is  waiting  for  me." 

"You  do  wrong  to  speak  and  think  of  half  a  million  with 
such  impatience,"  said  Yomanato,  gently.  "Think  bow 
much  good  you  can  do  with  even  the  income  of  that  sum! 
You  can  endow  institutions  of  learning,  ^ou  can  give  beds 
to  hospitals.  You  can  found  scholarships,  you  can  hdp 
men  and  women  who  are  not  brilliant  enough  to  win 
scholarships  but  who  have  a  great  love  for  learning  and 
infmite  patience  to  acquire  it.  Take  my  case.  If  Met* 
setsuma  had  not  offered  to  pay  my  way  for  me,  I  would 
have  been  financed  by  a  former  teacher  of  mine,  a  man 
who  devotes  his  entire  not  inconsiderable  income  to  send- 
ing young  men  to  Europe  and  America  to  be  educated." 

"And  are  teachers  in  Japan  paid  so  munificently  that 
they  can  support  several  young  men  abroad  besides  pa)'ing 
for  their  own  upkeep?"  Guido  asked,  in  surprise. 

"When  I  said  that  this  teacher  devotes  his  entire  in- 
come to  this  educational  work,  I  literally  meant  just  what 
I  said,"  Yomanato  rejoined.  "He  deducts  enou^  only  for 
his  food.  His  rent  costs  him  nothing,  as  he  exchanges 
tuition  for  his  room-rent ;  his  clothes  also  are  obtained  in 
this  way.  Not  wishing  to  further  encroach  upon  his  leisure 
time,  which  he  devotes  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
he  docs  not  exchange  tuition  for  food.  But  his  tastes  are 
so  fnigal  that  his  living  costs  him  barely  anything.  He 
subsists  entirely  upon  brown  rice  and  baked  sweet  po- 
tatoes." 

**\Vhy,"  Guido  exclaimed,  with  fervent  impetuosity,  "that 
man  is  a  Christian,  though  he  m.iy  not  know  it." 

Yomanato  smiled  amusedly.  The  influence  of  the  Occi- 
dent, more  particularly  of  Guido's  firebrand  impubi\-encss, 
had  so  far  intUienced  Yomanato  that  he  at  times  permitted 
himself  the  luxury  of  allowing  his  face  to  mirror  hb 
emotions.     He  said: 

"My  former  teacher  is  a  Ruddhist.  H  he  had  ever 
dipped  into  Christianity,  which  he  may  have  done  as  be  is 
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a  very  learned  man,  he  probablv  regards  it  with  the  same 
benevolent  indulgence  with  which  you  regsird  Buddhism. 

** Allow  me  to  say  one  thing  to  you,  my  friend.  I  know 
I  need  not  fear  to  give  offense  to  one  as  sensible  as  your- 
idL  Why,  when  you  wish  to  praise  anyone's  virtues,  do' 
joo  invariably  exclaim,  'That  man  is  a  Christian!'  Is  not 
pride,  egoism  and  even  intolerance  present  in  such  an 
ejaculation !  I  remind  you  of  Count  Okuma's  sayin|^  which 
you  so  much  admired— that  certain  difficulties  in  mtema- 
tional  relations  can  be  successfully  solved  by  nothing  but  re- 
ligion. It  was  not  Christianity  that  inspired  those  words. 
Will  you  not  learn  to  see  that  the  essence  of  all  true 
religions  is  the  same?  In  what  I  would  like  to  call  their 
outer  accouterments  they  differ  ,and  they  differ  in  their 
metaphysics.  But  quintessentially,  in  their  application  to 
the  conduct  of  human  life,  they  agree.  One  great  teacher 
may  have  seen  one  point  of  light  more  clearly,  another 
master  another.  But  there  is  no  divergence.  There  is 
concurrence  only." 

Guido,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  said : 

'^ou  mean,  do  you  not,  that  one  religion  is  adapted  to 
Ae  needs  of  certain  races,  other  religions  to  the  needs  of 
other  races.     Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

''Rather  let  us  say  that  one  religion  is  adapted  to  the 
needs,  of  certain  races  during  certain  stages  of  their  de- 
vdopment,  other  religions  to  other  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. Japan  will  never  entirely  outgrow  the  impress  left 
upon  her  life  and  thought  by  bhinto,  although  Buddhism 
has  virtually  superseded  Shinto.  The  Western  nations  will 
never  entirely  outgrow  the  effects  of  Christianity,  although, 
ultimately,  as  I  believe,  they,  too,  will  embrace  buddhism.'* 
'Are  you  serious?"  Guido  asked. 
Perfectly.  A  long  time  ago  I  refused  to  answer  a 
certain  question  of  yours.  You  wished  to  know  whether 
I  thought  the  West  less  religious  than  the  East.  I  will 
answer  that  question  to-night,  for  I  know  you  better  now 
than  I  did  then.  I  know  that  like  myself  you  are  a  serious 
seeker  after  the  truth. 

"Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  the  East  is  more  religious  than 
Ae  West.  We  are  more  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit, 
tfie  rdi^ous  instinct.  I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  it  was 
nqr  habit  to  blame  Christianity  for  this  condition,  because 
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there  are  so  many  tenets  of  the  orthodox  Christian  Chnrch 
which  no  well-educated  person  can  accept  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  story  of  creation,  as  containea  in  Genesis,  the 
miracles,  and  innumerable  other  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. This,  as  I  see  it,  creates  a  tendency  to  drive  think- 
ing men  and  women  away  from  the  church.  If  we  regard 
religion  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  absolute  spiritual  neces- 
sity, this  is  a  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  unless  some  more 
acceptable  religion  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  discarded 
faith.  But  my  principal  indictment  against  Christianit}* — 
and  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  in  indicting  Christianity 
I  do  not  in  any  way  venture  to  criticise  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  which  were  aJways  beautiful,  benign  and  moraJ^b 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual  souL** 

Guido  gasped  in  amazement. 

"But,"  he  interposed,  "that  is  Christianity's  greatest 
stronghold.  Personally  I  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  I 
do  not  even  know  whether  a  continuation  of  my  own  per- 
sonal self  in  perpetuity  is  desirable.  But  this  belief  has 
given  comfort  to  millions  of  Christians  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  and  frankly,  I  do  not  see  that  the  belief  is  one 
that  can  make  for  anything  but  right  living,  honesty, 
humanity." 

"I  will  tell  you  why  I  object  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality," said  Yomanato.  "It  teaches  the  continuance 
of  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity  after  death  for  the  period 
of  eternity.  That  fosters  individualism,  and  individualism 
is  a  mixea  blessing.  Certainly  individualism  has  done  much 
for  the  Occident — and  that  is  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  Christianity  has  made  your  Western  civilization— -but 
if  individualism  is  persistc({  in  at  the  present  rate,  it  will 
transform  itself  into  a  terrible  curse. 

"If  the  Western  peoples  continue  in  their  mad  pursuit 
of  individualism  they  will  wear  themselves  out,  body  and 
soul.  They  will  become  enfeebled  and  then  decadent,  and 
they  will  perish,  and  we  Orientals  will  inherit  the  eanh." 

Guido  was  dum founded.  For  one  moment  naked  suspi- 
cion of  Yomanato  and  mistrust  of  his  race  rushed  back 
upon  Guido;  but  the  very  next  wonls  which  Yomanato 
uttered  dispelled  this  mistrust  and  made  Guido  ashamed  of 
him«;elf  for  harboring  it. 

"I    would    consider    that    a    very    great    nusfortmM;" 
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Yomanato  said,  ^not  only  for  the  races  self-doomed  to 
extinction,  but  for  us  of  the  East  as  well.  For  we  need 
jrou.  We  need  you  as  much  as  you  need  us.  The  genius 
of  the  East  and  the  genius  of  the  West  differ.  The  Genius 
of  the  West  makes  for  mechanical  inventions,  for  mechani- 
cal perfection,  for  dficiency  in  government,  for  progress 
in  science,  for  standardization  of  ideals  and  culture  and 
methods  of  living,  and,  above  all,  for  a  dissemination  of 
educational  facilities.  Against  all  this  the  East  has  only 
one  gift  to  offer — ^the  gift  of  Religious  Instinct. 

''I  beg  of  you  not  to  scoff  at  me,  von  Estritz.  Remember 
that  all  great  religions  have  come  out  of  the  East — Moham- 
medanism, Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christianity 
itself — all  had  their  roots  in  Asia,  not  in  Europe." 

"^  Everybody  knows  that,  of  course,"  said  Guido,  a  little 
surlily.  *'I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  think  that  the 
One  Gift  of  the  East  outbalances  all  the  Minor  Gifts  of  the 
West." 

'"How  could  I  think  so?  The  East  owes  the  West  such 
an  enormous  debt.  The  inventions  of  the  West  are  re- 
fining the  conditions  of  Karma,  are  making  more  rapid 
dcveu)pment  of  successive  generations  possible,  are,  there- 
fore, if  considered  from  the  Buddhistic  standpoint,  helping 
the  great  onward  striving  toward  Buddhahood.  The  only 
Quarrel  which  the  East  has  with  the  West  is  that  pro- 
ficiency in  mechanical  inventions  and  science  may  be  and 
in  many  circles  seem  to  be  put  to  uses  that  pervert  their 
real  purpose,  which,  of  course,  is  to  further  tne  possibility 
of  leading  a  spiritual  life  by  refining  the  surrounding 
medium  m  which  we  move  while  embodied.  When 
mechanical  perfection  and  the  devices  of  science  are  used 
merely  to  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  then,  from 
being  praiseworthy,  they  become  reprehensible. 

^It  is  then  that  the  Genius  of  the  East  must  assert  itself 
— must  act  as  a  brake,  a  check,  a  safeguard. 

•*Yoa  see,  my  friend,  how  nicely  the  two  counterbalance 
each  other.** 

Guido  sat  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  then  he  burst 
forth: 
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mortality.  It  is  usually  considered  an  i 
and  useful  bdief,  because  it  is  bound  to  pat  those  who 
hold  it  on  good  behavior  while  in  the  flesh.  Omi't  mismi- 
derstand  me.  I  never  have  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve  in  individual  immortality,  and  yet  I  wi^  to  believe  in 
it  because  Christ  taught  it.  And  I  must  believe  in  Qihst 
I  must."     He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 

"There  came  a  great  crisis  in  my  life,  Yomanato.  I  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  support  and  guidance.  I  had 
read  the  Buddhist  Gospels  and  I  read  the  Christiaa 
Gospels,  and  in  nw  hour  of  need  I  turned  to  Christ,  and 
not  to  Buddha.  Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Buddha  was  is 
unselfish  and  as  splendid  and  as  pure  as  Christ,  but  he  bad 
not  suffered.  If  the  Passion  oi  Christ  is  anything  nxire 
than  a  mere  legend,  then  Christ  suffered  to  prove  his  great 
love  for  Humanity.  And  for  that  reason,  t  think,  Christ, 
in  my  hour  of  need,  meant  more  to  me  and  was  mon 
comprehensible  and  closer  to  me  than  Buddha." 

"But  the  orthodox  Christian  view  of  Christ's  suffering 
is  that  Christ  died  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  worid," 
Yomanato  objected.  "And  I  say  frankly  that  this  is  the 
second  point  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  Churches, 
which  repels  me.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
a  tragedy  which  occurred  in  recent  years  in  Japan.  An 
ignorant  peasant,  who.se  mother  was  ill,  was  lold  by  a 
priest  as  ignorant  as  himself  that  his  mother  might  be 
cured  by  feedini;  her  a  human  liver,  and  suggested  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peasant's  only  child,  an  infant.  The  peasant 
was  heart-broken,  but  being  a  devout  believer  and,  since 
filial  piety  is  the  first  requisite  of  Shinto,  the  sla>-ing  of 
his  own  child  became  a  reliRious  necessity.  His  wile,  wboi 
apprised  of  the  necessity  which  had  arisen,  entreated  her 
husband  to  spare  the  little  one  and  to  slay  her  instead. 
This,  finally,  the  unfonun.ite  wretch  was  persuaded  to  da* 

"Now,"  Yomanato  continued,  "the  motive  of  this  ignorant 
toiler  of  the  fields  was  all  wrong,  of  course.  But,  thai 
being  so,  wherein  is  the  Great  S.icrifice  of  Christ  right? 
Does  it  not  place  your  Western  God  upon  the  same  footiue 
as  the  ignorant  Japanese  believer  in  antecjuated  Shinw 
rites?    Is  it  credible  that  a  loving  Deity  would  exact  the 

*  The  Inddeot  is  narrated  at  koctb  is  Sdtoer't  "jKpma  ef  TkMkqr.* 
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agony  of  a  sinless  creature  for  the  sake  of  sin-laden  souls? 
'Uie  theory  is  monstrous." 

'"I  think  you  do  not  look  at  this  in  the  rig^t  lig^t, 
Yomanato/'  said  Guido.  ''Have  you  never  felt  that  you 
kyved  mankind  so  much  that  you  would  be  willing  to  en- 
dure any  suffering,  any  torture,  if  thereby  you  could  spare 
others  suffering?  I  think  it  is  in  the  Buddhistic  Book  of 
the  Diamond-cutter  that  the*  beautiful  and  inspired  pas- 
sage occurs  which  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  Universal 
Love.  Love  is  to  be  extended  first  to  one-quarter  of  the 
Gk)be,  then  to  the  second  quarter,  then  to  the  third,  and 
finally  to  the  whole.  This  precept  covers  the  identical 
principle.     The  Buddhistic   version   is   lyric,   Christianity 

K'  es  us  a  dramatic  and  more  stirring  narrative.  For  if 
ve  is  Love,  and  not  a  mere  name,  it  is  willing  to  help 
bear  the  burdens  of  others,  or  to  assume  all  of  them.  Thus 
Christ,  as  I  take  it,  loved  humanity  so  much  that  sooner 
than  recant,  sooner  than  repudiate  his  teachings  which  he 
believed  would  assure  men  the  kingdom  of  heaven  right 
here  on  earth,  he  went  to  the  Cross,  and  thus  in  truth 
died  in  order  to  save  humanity. 

**!  can  see  nothing  repellent  or  morbid  in  that 

''And  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  the  orthodox 
view.  But  the  heterodoxy  of  one  generation  is  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  next" 

Yomanato  shifed  his  eyebrows  upward — the  only  sign 
of  perturbation  which  he  ever  betrayed. 

"The  thought  is  not  merely  not  repellent,  but  very  beauti- 
fuL**  he  said  ''You  cannot  think,  von  Estritz,  how  these 
conversations  with  you  help  me.  You  have  smoothed  away 
my  difficulties.  I  can  now,  with  clean  conscience,  accept 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Great  Sacrifice,  for  after  all,  Jesus  and 
God  are  one,  and  if  Jesus  voluntarily  made  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  and  if  the  desire  to  make  it  in  the  way  in  which 
yoa  explain  it,  proceeded  from  him,  there  was  no  need 
lor  God  to  exact  it." 

••Precisely,"  said  Guido. 

•*!  wish,  said  Yomanato,  "you  could  enlighten  me  on 
the  second  point  which  is  troubling  me.  I  mean  individual 
immortality." 

"I  cannot  help  you  there,"  said  Guido.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it  mysdf.    I  do  not  even  desire  inunortality.    And 
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yet  Christ  expressly  taught  it  and  unless  )-ou  and  I 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  it,  wc  have  no  ri^  to  caV 
ourselves  Cliristians," 

"Christ  did  not  expressly  teach  it,"  said  Yomanato,    **Yi 
cannot  produce  a  single  passage  in  the  Gospds  to 
that  assertion." 

"Christ  repeatedly  promised  those  who  would  foUow 
eternal  life." 

"Eternal  life  is  not  the  same  as  individual  inunoitalily,* 
said  Yomanato. 

"Ah,"  said  Guido.    "I  see.    Absorption  in  the 
soul.     That  is  the  Buddhistic  idea  of  eternal  life," 

"Sometliing  like  that,"  said  Yoinanato,  uniltnz  at  Goidol 
concrete  way  of  expressing  an  abstract  Buddhist  iboo-^ 

"Well,"  said  Guido,  "the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  c 
of  the  big  stumbling  blocks  in  my  own  way.  1,  like  ya 
self,  believe  in  absorption  in  the  Universal  Soul.  But. 
effect,  is  that  not  extinction — at  least  extinctioa  of  I 
individual  personality?" 

"You  must  first  of  all  rid  yourself  of  the  idea  of  p 
sonality  as  a  separate  entity,'    said  Yomanato.     "Perfoo^ 
alily,  or  soul,  as   we  understand  it,   is  the  aggregate 
traits,  desires,  ambitions,  pccuharities  which   dmercnti 
one  individual  from  another.    You  will  grant  that  all 
I  traits  are  more  or  less  by-products  of  the  flesh.    The 
I  works  and  moves  in  and  through  thnn;  and   may, 
way,  control  and  inspire  them,  but  the  complex  of  trsitt. 
which  constitutes  personality  is  iwt  the  spirit  itself,  tat 
a  garment   for  the  spirit,  and  this  garment   is  dcstrojvd 
by  death. 

"The  spirit,  however,   in  worlctng  in  and  through  i)M 
flesh  in  which  it  is  encased  in  life,   fashions  for  it>df— 
as  Buddhists  believe — a  garment  for  the  fntiirr     Kirmi 
in  which  it  will  again  live  and  move. 

"The  spirit,  then,  is  indestructible.    Working 
Infinity  of  lives  it  progresses  toward  its  goal-  _ 

"Seemingly  the  spirit  of  the  individual  persists 
tity,  but  ultimately,  after  perfection   i<   reached, 
like  a  drop  of  water  which  alao  is  an  entity,  coi' 
more  drops  of  water  until  an  ocean  is  formed, 
vidualily  would  then,  in  a  way,  be  destroyed; 
sense,  il  would  continue.** 
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"So  that  the  Buddhist  doctrine  and  the  Christian  doc- 
trine touching  immortality  are  not  as  inimical  as  they 
would  seem  at  first  glance/'  Guido  suggested,  thoughtfully. 

"Exactly.  Especially  if  Qirist  taught  socialism.  That 
is  where  you  have  heli>ed  me.  It  eliminates  by  objection 
to  the  Quistian  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  as  I  ex- 
plained before,  seemed  to  me  to  foster  individualism.  But 
I  tell  you  frankly,  von  Estritz,  I  doubt  whether  any 
orthodox  Christian  will  be  willing  to  allow  a  socialistic 
interpretation  of  Christ." 

''What  puzzles  me,"  Guido  said,  ""is  that  the  Church 
seems  to  mink  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  dead  letter,  a  prettv 
spiritual  flourish  to  all  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  in  which 
the  various  churches  hedge  themselves  about.  Yet  to  my 
mind  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  only  thing  that  counts." 

"Of  course  it  is  the  only  Uiing  that  counts,"  said 
Yomanato. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  expressly  forbids  its  com- 
municants to  have  anything  to  do  with  socialism,"  said 
Guido.  "I  remember  hearing  my  mother  and  Dr.  Koenig 
discuss  an  encyclical  in  which  the  old  Pope — Pope  Leo 
XIII,  I  mean — ^vigorouslv  denounced  it,  and,  judging  from 
some  of  the  things  I  have  read,  socialism  heartilv  re- 
ciprocates both  tl^  dislike  and  the  mistrust  which  the 
Church  lavishes  upon  it." 

"How  can  you  explain  it?"  Yomanato  asked. 

^Well,  I  believe  socialism's  grudge  against  the  Church 
was  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  anesthetic  which  makes  folks 
satisfied  to  be  miserable  on  earth  in  expectation  of  happi- 
ness in  heaven." 

''Ahl"  Yomanato  exclaimed,  ''and  is  that  objection  not 
a  valid  one  when  applied  to  the  orthodox  Christian  belief 
in  immortality,  with  the  promise  of  good  things  which  it 
holds  out?" 

•*I  don't  know,"  said  Guido.  "I  do  know,  do  believe, 
however,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Christ  taught  socialism 
and  that  true  religion  and  socialism  are  one  and  the  same 
Ainfi.    Yomanato,  I  am  going  more  deeply  into  all  this." 

Bfore  deeply  into  it  Guido  did  go,  with  the  result  that 
he  became  more  and  more  firmly  convinced  that,  almost 
accidentally,  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  great  truth.  For 
the  first  time  he  glanced  at  the  much-mooted  question  of 
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his  Destiny  without  distaste.  \Viat  if  there  i 
thing  more  than  silly  theorizing  to  the  Synthesis  of  i 
he  was  the  experimental  guinea-pig — as.  in  a  tnome 
black  fury,  he  remembered  having  designated  hin\»rif? 

He  endured  chills  of  apprehension  and  tremofi  ' 
dread.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  occupy  ibe  i 
of  the  stage,  or  even  a  comer  of  the  stage  of  the  i 
He  soothed  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  p. 
reformers  is  usually  both  tortuous  and  thorny  and  t 
bis  Destiny  was  really  to  take  him  into  the  Itnu" 
Life,  it  would  be  only  after  a  long  and  weary  Mrs 

He  wrule  Dobroiiov  to  come  and  spend  the  nil, 
bim   at   the  earliest   opportunity,   as   he  believed 
bad  made  a  great  politico-religious  discovery.     ^ 
course,  was  to  Dobronov  as  caviar  to  the  elect,  i 
arrived  the  very  next  evening.     He  was   faultlculy 
and  carried  a  small  bag  as  immaculate  in  apn 
himself.      He   seemed   now    to   be   a   thomurl 
happy  human  being.     He  had  not  yet  definitely 
join  the  Society  of  Friends.     He  was  »o  vei 
explained,    looking    after    proper    sanitation, 
kindergartens,   and   prise  workingmen's   cottag 
bad  not  as  much  time  to  read  as  he  would  I 
But  he  thought  Quakerism  could  be  trusted  to  i 
longer.     So  did  Guido.  when  he  saw  what  a  differ 
mere  preparation  for  the  new  life  had  made  in  I 

Elschcn  had  dropped  in  for  a  call  during  the  i 
and  had  been  persuaded  by  Frau  Ursula  to  n 
dinner.  Frau  Ursula  thought  abe  was  doing  I 
good  turn  in  keeping  Elschen  for  the  evening,  i 
bore  his  disappointment  in  not  having  f^obrc 
sdf  very  well.  As  for  Dobronov,  he  seemed  pie 
than  otherwise  by  the  presence  of  the  young  gi 
aureole  of  golden  hatr  and  her  baby-blue  eyes. 

"She  ]noks  like  a  German  fairy-taJe."  said 
to  Guido  when  they  were  left  alone  for  a  i 
exquiMie,  as  spiritual  and  as  wholesome." 

Guido,  remembering  that  Dobronov  had  fonnerhr 
at  women,  forebore  with  difficulty  from  chafBng  t 

The  conversation  was  general  both  during  dtnfMf  ■ 
in  the  early  after-dinner  stage,  while  Dobmnov  and  Gn 
;  their  cigarettes.     Neither  Frau  Ursula  i 
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Bschen  objected  to  tobacco,  and  tliej  rrmamrd  at  the  table 
to  bear  the  aid  of  the  discussion  between  Gnido  and 
Dobronov  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  Russian  and 
the  English  novelists.  Guido  maintained  that  the  English 
novelists  ranked  the  Russian  novelists,  in  ^ite  of  the 
Russian's  uncanny  insight  into  human  nature,  because  the 
English  writers  evinced  more  poise,  good-nature,  crafts- 
manship and  pervasive  humor.  Dobronov  was  partial  to 
the  Russians,  and  quoted  Brander  Matthews  as  saying  that 
TurgenieflTs  "Smoke**  was  the  most  perfect  novel  ever 
written.  Guido  contended  that  the  palm  went  to  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel/* 

When  the  little  party  finally  left  the  dining-room,  and 
withdrew  to  the  parior,  Elschen,  walking  ahead  of  Frau 
Ursula,  murmured: 

•"How  clever  they  both  are";  and,  after  a  pause:  "Of 
all  Guido's  friends.  I  like  this  Mr.  Dobronov  best  His 
character  is  something  like  Guido's,  I  think." 

"Sergius  Ivanovich  is  goodness  incarnate,"  said  Frau 
Ursula.  "There  never  lived  a  kindlier  soul."  And  she 
kindled  renewed  commendation  on  the  young  girl's  lips 
by  telhng  of  Dobronov's  housing  schemes,  his  sick  bene- 
fits, and  widows'  pensions. 

''I  think,"  Frau  Ursula  concluded,  "that  as  soon  as 
Gitido  is  through  collie  he,  too,  will  probably  do  something 
of  the  same  sort" 

•"That  goes  without  saving,"  Elschen  rejoined,  proudly, 
as  if  jealous  of  her  Gui(K>'s  reputation.  "Ach,  Hebe  Frau 
MmmoT — this  was  the  semi-intimate,  semi-formal  designa- 
tion with  which  Elschen  addressed  Frau  Ursula  when  they 
were  alone,  "how  happy  I  shall  be  when  doing  charitable 
work  under  Guido's  instruction." 

Frau  Ursula  pressed  Elschcn's  hand,  and  drew  her  into 
a  far  comer  ot  the  parlor  to  show  her  new  sofa-pillow 
which  Mrs.  Erdman  had  made  her. 

Dobronov  took  occasion,  under  cover  of  the  feminine 
chorus  of  praise  of  the  pillow,  to  say  to  Guido : 

"You  wrote  me  about  a  politico-religious  discovery. 
What  is  it?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,"  Guido  replied,  looking  furtively 
across  the  room.    "My  mother  will  disapprove. 

'"Just  a  hint,"  Dobronov  bagged. 
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Guido  cast  another  look  in  the  direction  of  his  inother 
and  fiancee.  Their  interest  in  the  pillow  seetned  hy  no 
means  exhausted,  and  drawii^  his  chair  closer  to  Dobronof, 
Guido  said,  hastily: 

"Sergius  Ivanovich — St  Matthew,  Chapter  XIX— liov 
do  you  interpret  it  ?" 

"Wett,  upon  my  word!"  Dobronov  exclaimed.  "I  Gke 
that!  Didn't  I  spend  my  entire  life  in  the  practice  of 
poverty  until  you  came  and  stopped  me?  Now  I  am  tryinf 
to  obey  Christ's  command  in  a  new  way.  Whether  it  is  the 
ri^t  way  I  dare  not  venture  to  say." 

"It's  the  ri^t  way  as  far  as  it  goes,"  said  Guido.  "Bat 
there  is  the  point,  Scrgius  Ivanovich.  Not  everybody  b 
as  rich  as  you  are,  nor,  therefore,  can  everybody  do  as  you 
are  doing.  But  everj-body  can  contribute  energy,  prayer, 
thought  toward  securing  a  state  of  society  in  which  die 
poor  will  be  so  well  provided  for  that  there  will  be  no 
poor.     I  mean — socialism." 

Dobronov  was  seized  by  one  of  his  explosive  rages.  In 
vain  Guido  said  "Ssssh,"  and  kicked  his  friend's  shins  and 
trod  upon  his  toes — quite  unmercifully,  I  believe — (o  nuke 
him  hush  his  clamnr.  So  vigorous  an  outcry  did  Dobronov 
make  that  Frau  Ursula,  with  Elschen  in  her  wake,  came 
forward  and  demanded  to  be  told  what  had  happeiied  to 
Scrgius  Ivanovich. 

"I  have  just  inoculated  him  with  a  new  idea  and  he 
finds  it  more  painful  than  the  toothache,"  said  Guido.  He 
was  laughing,  though  secretly  furious  with  Dobronov  far 
giving  him  away. 

"What's  the  idea?"  Frau  Urisula  asked  comfortably,  a- 
peeling  nothing  more  stirring  than  another  argument  M 
literaliirc  or  art. 

"Well."  said  Guido,  glaring  forbiddingly  at  Dobrooof 
as  a  signal  that  he.  Guido,  wanted  to  do  the  talking.  "I 
have  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commandmnti 
of  Jesus  Christ  arc  meant  to  be  obeyed — not  some  of  iheo, 
but  all  of  them.  I  sjieak  particularly  of  the  passage  m 
which  Jesus  points  out  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  paJ* 
through  the  eye  of  .1  needle  than  for  a  rich  nun  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"I  should  not  think  that  Sergitis  Ivaoovich  would  obfKi 
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to  that  cotntnandment/'  said  Frau  Ursula,  mildly.  "He, 
if  any  man,  obeys  it  to  the  letter." 

"Yes,"  said  Guido,  "but  for  some  reason  he  does  not 
want  other  men  to  obey  it  to  the  letter." 

"How  you  do  put  things,  Guido  Guidovich,"  cried 
Dobronov.  "You  misrepresent  me  entirely."  And  in  his 
excitement  he  sprang  from  his  chair  and  began  prancing 
wildly  about  the  room. 

'*You  see,"  Guido  continued,  addressing  his  mother  and 
Elschen,  "for  a  long  time  a  conviction  has  been  growing 
in  me  that  the  so-called  Christian  nations  are  imperfectly 
christianized.  Folks  have  been  so  busy  worrying  about  the 
salvation  of  their  own  precious  souls  that  they  have  over- 
looked the  fundamental  teaching  of  Christ.  They  ignore 
comfdetely  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted.  They  ignore 
stmtlar  passages,  sucn  as  'Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich,' 
and  'Not  in  the  abundance  of  a  man's  possessions  con- 
iisteth  his  life,'  and  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you.'  We  all  know  that  there  are  within 
this  very  city  many  desolate  homes,  many  men,  women 
and  children  in  dire  distress.  We  hear  of  a  case  here  and 
there,  and  ameliorate  it  and  pat  ourselves  proudly  on  the 
back,  and  like  Little  Tack  Homer  say,  'What  a  good  boy 
am  I.'  And  that's  where  it  ends.  What  docs  our  Chris- 
tianity amount  to?  Christ's  humanity  was  bumingly  alive, 
but  we  blaspheme  when  we  apply  to  the  petty,  selfish  bick- 
erine  over  doctrine  and  dogma,  which  seems  to  be  the 
chief  concern  of  the  churches  of  to-day,  the  sacred  name 
of  Christianity." 

•*Oh.  Guido,"  cried  Elschen,  "how  beautifully  you  said 
all  that"     The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.     "How  proud  I 

am  to  think  that  you "  she  remembered  the  presence 

of  Dobronov,  who  was  still  wildly  rampaging  about  the 
room,  and  broke  off. 

"You  misrepresent  me,  you  misrepresent  me  entirely," 
Dobronov  shouted.  "I  would  be  the  happiest  man  ahve 
H  rich  men  everywhere  would  do  as  I  am  doing.  I  am 
trying  to  obey  Christ  intelligently.  I  am  trying  to  benefit 
as  many  of  Cjod's  children  as  I  may  by  putting  my  fortune 
lo  judicious  use." 

"Scrgius  Ivanovich,"  Frau  Ursula  said,  soothingly,  "we 
an  know  that" 
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"But,"  Guido  continued,  "it  was  certainly  not  QniMli 
wisb  to  benefit  merely  a  handful,  or  even  nuny,  of  C 
children.    Surely,  hp  wished  and  hoped  to  bcncnt  alL 
this  cannot  be  done  by  private  charily,  nor  by  ten  or  4 
hundred  or  a  thousand  rich  men  who,  like  Dobnaov,  .  ' 
entirely  unselfish." 

"I  am  not  entirely  unselfish,"  Dobronov  shouted,  "xt 

ru  shall  not  call  me  so.  You  misrepresent  nw  eotini, 
am  terribly  afraid  of  damnation.  And  I  am  liviiig  i 
I  am  living  because  there  is  no  other  way  lo  exorcise  a 
fear.  So  you  must  not  call  me  tmselfish  again,  for  i 
calling  me  that  you  say  that  which  is  not  true;  and  I 
who  says  what  is  not  true,  lies," 

"Very  well."  said  Guido,  "you  are  selfish.     I  i 
You  are  selfish,  Sergius  Ivanovich,  because  yoa  rcfiue  I 
open  j-our  mind  to  the  idea  which  I  have  just  | 
to  you."     Dobronov  began  to  skip  about  the  roocn  jp 
with  violent  gestures  of  alarm  and  disgust. 

"The  only  way  in  which  men  can  obey  the  spirit  i 
Christ's  command  is  by  establishing  a  govemnient  wbo 
function  shall  be  to  weed  out  poverty  autonaticaDy,  i 
abolish  charity,  substituting  justice  instead;  me  *  ' 
justice  an  earnest  acquiescence  in  Christ's  deure  t 
shall  be  no  more  poor." 

"That  is  nonsense,  that  is  wretched  nonsense,"  1 
shouted  wildly.  "Christ  never  meant  to  abohsh  [ 
entirely.  There  is  virtue  in  being  poor.  If  there  are  c 
more  po<'>r,  where  shall  virtue  inhabit  ?  I  f  there  are  t 
more  poor  how  shall  the  individual  actgiiirc  merit  I 
charitable  deeds?  Answer  me  that,  Guido  Gutdovtch,  J 
you  can." 

"Ah,"  Guido  cried,  now  thoroughly  aroused.  "Yoo  » 
selfish,  indeed,  Sergius  Ivanovich.  Vou  would  allow  hint 
souls  to  continue  in  avoid.ible  miwry  in  order  that  »  t 
rich  Samaritaru  like  yourself  may  acquire  virtue.  I  ■ 
ashamed  of  you." 

"But  what  shall  a  man  do  to  prove  his  virtue  if  tbcr 
is  no  more  poverty,"  Dobronov  cried,  in  real  alarm. 

"If  there  is  no  more  poverty  there  can  be  no  BM 
wealth,"  said  Guiilo.  "Virtuous  men  would  then  fi|lM  d 
maintain  so  excellent  a  condition  of  aJTairs.  For  all  baaM 
institutions  are  unstable,  and  there  will  always  be  ikiM 
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who,  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  would  seek  to  under- 
mine so  admirable  a  state." 

Dobronov  threw  himself  violently  into  a  chair. 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "You  generally  are. 
right.  You  always  are  right.  Guido  Guidovich,  you  are 
a  seer!    It  is  your  Destiny." 

•'His  Destiny!"  Frau  Ursula  leaned  forward  eagerly,  a 
little  afraid.  She  had  not  entirely  comprehended  the  drift 
of  the  talk  between  Guido  and  Dobronov.  "Guido,  what 
is  all  this  you  are  talking  about?" 

"Christian  socialism,"  said  Guido. 

"Christian  socialism!"  Frau  Ursula  exclaimed.  "Social- 
ism cannot  be  Christian,  Guido.  It  is  unchristian  and 
immoral.  Guido !  Good  Heavens !"  she  cried,  as  a  horrible 
thought  struck  her.  "It  cannot  be  that  you  conceive  the 
propagation  of  socialism  to  be  your  Destiny?" 

"Christian  socialism,  Mother,  yes,"  Guido  replied,  firmly. 

Frau  Ursula  became  terribly  excited.  She  was  so  ex- 
cited that  she  was  inarticulate.  It  was  the  last  thing  which 
she  had  expected.  And  yet,  was  it  ?  Socialism,  anarchism, 
assassination!  That  was  the  order  in  which  Guido's  ob- 
sessions would  follow  each  other.  The  poor  woman 
shivered.  The  Ancestral  Curse,  she  thought,  would  yet 
be  fulfilled. 

"And  what  does  Elschen  say?"  Guido  inquired. 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  socialism,"  Elschen  replied, 
"but  if  it  will  accomplish  all  you  spoke  of  just  now, 
I  should  say  that  socialism  was  nothing  but  Applied 
Christianity.' 

Guido  was  delighted.  He  had  not  given  Elschen  credit 
for  sufficient  initiative  in  thought  and  in  speech  to  say 
something  ouite  as  authoritative  as  that. 

"Sergius  Ivanovich,  did  you  hear  that?  'Applied  Chris- 
tianity.^" 

"Yes,  I  heard."  Dobronov  suddenly  because  quite  cheer- 
ful. The  new  idea,  which  had  made  him  so  angry  at  first, 
now  attracted  and  fascinated  him. 

Frau  Ursula  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  her  dismay 
to  speak. 

"Guido,"  she  said,  "if  you  had  any  idea  of  what  social- 
ism really  is  you  would  never  think  of  endorsing  it." 

"  WeU,  Mother,  what  is  it  ?" 
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Thus  argued  Dobronov,  and  Guido,  who  knew  his 
Go^>els  perfectly,  could  not  but  concur.  Yet  he  called 
Dobronov's  attention  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
quoted  passages  with  other  passages  no  less  prominent. 

If  Christ  had  said,  "Resist  not  him  that  is  evil/'  and 
"Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also/'  he  had  also  said,  "For  I  come  not  to 
send  peace  upon  earth,  but  the  sword."  And,  above  all, 
he  had  driven  the  money  changers  from  the  temple. 

How  did  Dobronov  explain  this?  Guido  confessed  he 
was  entirely  at  sea.  He  had  puzzled  over  the  context, 
hoping  to  find  some  hidden  clue  that  would  eradicate  the 
apparent  inconsistency.  Did  Dobronov  think  the  English 
translation  was  at  fault? 

Dobronov  answered  Guido's  last  question  first 

No,  the  translation  was  not  at  fault,  for  Dobronov  had 
read  the  New  Testament  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  and 
the  translation  was  tolerably  accurate.  He  thought  the  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion Qirist's  dual  nature  of  God  and  Man  in  order  to 
comprdiend  the  passages  which  are  at  variance  with  each 
otfier."  He  interrupted  himself.  Did  Guido  admit  Christ's 
£vinity?  Otherwise  the  explanation  would  do  him  no 
flood. 

•-Wdl,  I  do  and  I  don't,"  said  Guido.  "My  belief  is 
that  Christ  was  a  man  so  perfect  as  to  be  virtually  divine. 
Go  on,  anyhow/' 

Dobronov  went  on« 

-I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  God-nature  was  uppermost 
when  Christ  counseled  non-resistance.  He  was  angered  by 
the  fruits  of  wrong-doing  when  he  spoke  of  bringing  not 
peace  but  the  sword,  and  when  he  drove  the  money- 
diangers  from  the  temple,  and  when  he  was  angered  the 
man-nature  was  in  the  ascendant ;  if  the  human  strain  had 
aot  predominated  over  the  divine  at  these  moments,  he 
would  not  either  by  deed  or  word  have  invalidated  an 
attitude  bearing  the  hi^er  spiritual  imprint.  For  you  admit 
^-do  you  not? — the  higher  ethical  value  of  the  commands 
%hich  these  two  other  passages  seemingly  undermine  ?" 

Yes,  Guido  admitted  that,  of  course,  and  he  thought 
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Dobronov's  elucidation  very  plausible  and  lucid.    It  qnitc 
contented  him ;  eased  his  conscience. 

But — and  he  hurled  the  question  at  Dobronov  forctbl]r»  is 
if  it  had  been  a  tangible  thing — ^"How  about  this  warr 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  Dobronov  countered  "What  99- 
plies  to  one  war  applies  to  all  wars." 

"I  think  not/'  said  Guido.  "This  war  is  different  from 
other  previous  wars.    You  know  it  is.  Serous  IvanovidL" 

"No,  my  friend,  it  is  not.  Every  generation  suffers  from 
the  identical  illusion,"  Dobronov  rq>lied,  with  some  heat 
"If  each  generation  could  be  brought  to  perceive  the  fallacy 
of  its  position,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  admit  the  uncon- 
ditional wickedness  of  war  and  the  disobedience  to  divine 
commands  involved  by  war,  then  would  war  become  ex* 
tinct.  But  each  generation  in  turn  temporizes,  equivocates 
panders  to  expediency.  And  the  carnage  of  w^ar  continues 
and  Satan  laughs  in  his  sleeve." 

Guido  sat  very  still.  He  felt,  as  he  had  felt  once  before. 
that  the  issue  before  him  was  so  tremendous  and  vital 
that  he  must  not  loiter  and  tarry  in  reaching  a  dedsioa 
The  issue  would  brook  no  delay.  His  souKs  welfare 
at  stake.  He  smiled  as  he  realized  how  easily  he 
slipping  into  the  terminology  of  the  Church,  even  while 
there  were  many  points  in  Christian  theology  which  he 
did  not  believe  and  could  not  believe. 

He  had  turned  to  Christ  not  many  months  ago  when  in 
cruel  turmoil  of  spirit.  And  Christ,  it  had  seemed  to  him. 
had  responded  by  quickening  the  divine  spark  imbedded 
somewhercs  within  him.  He  had  bowed  himself  meekly 
in  the  dust  before  Christ's  commandment,  feeling  it  to  be 
divine,  and  thankful  for  that  supreme  authority  which  im- 
posed its  all-hi^h  will  ujnm  his  own  poor  frail  shifting 
human  desires  and  passions.  Never,  never  would  he  forget 
that  <iniazinf^,  that  uplifting  e.xpericnce.  Was  it  then  not 
churli'^h  and  ungrateful  to  defy  CTirist's  authority  in  part, 
to  hagjjle  and  bicker  over  it,  to  pluck  from  Christ's  com- 
mands those  which  suited  his  purposes,  rejecting  others 
which  seemed  distasteful  or  impossible  of  fulfillment? 

*'If  one  could  only  lie  sure,"  he  murmured. 

"Guido  Giiidovich."  said  I>ohronov,  with  great  eamert* 
ness.  "You  are  sure.  The  Do'il  is  tempting  you  «"itfc 
cant  and  sophistry.    Let  your  heart  speak.    Listen  to  it— 
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h  will  tdl  yoti  that  Christ  must  be  obeyed  though  the  act 
of  obedience  seems  to  us,  whose  understanding  is  clouded 
by  the  flesh,  to  be  full  of  menace  and  hazards.  Either  you 
have  faith  in  Christ,  or  you  have  not.  There  can  be  no 
middle  course." 

Dobronov  had  spoken  with  passionate  sincerity  and  with 
a  tenderness  which  touched  Guido  deeply. 

"Sergius  Ivanovich/'  said  Guido,  "bear  with  me  a  little 
longer.  It  has  seemed  to  me  right  along  that  in  this  War 
the  Allies  are  so  wholly  and  transcendently  in  the  right 
that  War  itself  has  become  a  holy  thing  because  prosecuted 
in  a  cause  so  righteous." 

''Guido  Guidovich!"  Dobronov  rose,  and  crossing  to 
Guido,  came  and  sat  down  close  beside  him.  "You  are 
dearer  to  me  than  any  of  my  other  friends,"  he  continued.' 
"You  are  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul.  And,  with  all  the 
earnestness  that  is  in  me,  I  charge  you,  now  that  you 
have  found  your  way  to  the  right  path,  the  Path  of  Christ, 
not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  diverted  from  it. 

"Cast  your  eye  over  the  page  of  history.  Was  the  Civil 
war  not  fought  in  a  righteous  cause,  when  judged  by 
pordy  human  standards?  Was  the  Revolution  an  un- 
righteous war?  And  the  Crusades?  Judged  by  the  temper 
of  the  l^Iiddle  Ages,  could  there  have  been  a  more  glorious 
issue  than  the  wresting  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidel?  Humanly  considered,  the  men  who 
fought  these  wars  on  the  conscience  side  were  doing  right. 
But,  were  they  right  when  the  divine  standard  is  applied  ?** 

Guido  considered  this  for  a  moment. 

"But,"  he  objected,  "invasion.  France.  Belgitmi.  All 
die  invaded  countries  of  Europe,  Dobronov,  what  could 
tibey  have  done  but  fight?" 

•*They  could  have  turned  the  other  cheek,"  said  Dobronov, 
gravely. 

"But  it  is  humanly  impossible,"  Guido  cried.  "Honest 
manhood  simply  cannot  do  it,  Sergius  Ivanovich." 

"Holy  manhood  might  do  it,  Dobronov  responded, 
gently. 

"Qirist  himself  could  not  do  it,"  said  Guido.  "Did  he 
ftand  by  and  see  the  poor  robbed?  I  am  accepting  your 
explanation  of  his  actions,  your  explanation  of  Uie  di- 
vergence between  his  actions  and  his  words.    Then,  who 
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are  we  that  we  should  set  ourselves  a  higher  standard  Aaa 
Christ  Himself  observed?" 

"We  should  set  ourselves  the  standard  that  He  Uni^" 
said  Dobronov.  "An  excellent  piece  of  advice  was  giva 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell/'  he  continued.  "The  Ictmcd 
doctor  counseled  his  biographer  to  regard  current  annoy* 
ances  in  the  light  in  which  a  perspective  of  ten  years  wodd 
be  bound  to  present  them.  If  we  expand  this  advice  to 
apply  to  those  events  of  history  which  finally  culminated 
in  war,  we  will  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  transitoriness 
of  issues  which  presented  themselves  to  the  gcneratioB 
which  had  to  deal  with  them  as  being  of  overshadoviq| 
and  blighting  importance.  A  little  patience  and.  as  General 
Grant  remarked,  the  issues  of  every  war  that  has  ever 
occurred  would  have  been  settled  satisfactorily  without 
bloodshed" 

"Yes,  but  if  one  party  to  the  issue  will  fight,"  Goido 
flung  out. 

"You  are  running  around  in  a  circle,  Guido  Guidovich." 
Dobronov  replied,  gravely.  "Live  Christ's  conunands.  Do 
not  render  them  lip-service." 

Guido  did  not  reply.  He  was  writhing  in  spirit  He 
was  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  intellectual  doubt 
Why,  oh  why,  did  the  Gospels  contain  these  inexplicable 
contradictions?  And,  granted  that  Dobronov's  interpreta- 
tion covered  the  contradictions,  was  it  possible,  after  all, 
to  apply  the  higher,  the  divine  ethics  of  Christ? 

"I  must  think  this  over,  Sergius  Ivanovich,"  he  said.  "I 
can  come  to  no  decision  now." 

"Before  thinking  it  over,"  said  Dobronov,  •'beg  for 
divine  guidance  in  prayer." 

'*]  cannot  pray,"  Guido  replied,  shortly.  "I  have  toM 
you  that  before." 

"Learn  how,"  said  Dobronov.  "School  yourself  to  it 
Acquire  a  talent  for  it.  Prayer  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
true  Christian's  soul.  Through  prayer  comes  guidance  and 
comfort.  'Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  ye.*  Pra}Tr  is  as 
essential,  a  fundamental,  an  indispensable  attribute  to  the 
Christian  life." 

"I  cannot  pray."  (juido  repeated. 

"Learn    to    humble   your   pride,"    Dobronov   continued 
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"Once  you  have  learned  to  pray  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  contrived  to  live  without  that  balm  of  the  soul." 

Guido  did  not  reply.  It  was  the  one  subject  he  would 
not  and  could  not  argue  about.  Not  even  with  Yomanato. 
He  shrank  from  baring  to  others  a  comer  of  his  soul  which 
he  himself  understood  only  imperfectly.  He  feared  to  be 
thought  irreverent  where,  in  truth,  he  was  most  reverent. 

Dobronov  was  spending  the  night  at  Anasquoit,  and  soon 
after  he  left  Guido  to  go  to  his  own  room.  But  Guido  did 
not  retire.  His  spiritual  unrest  made  sleep  impossible. 
Alternately  he  walked  the  floor  and  crouched  dejectedly 
in  his  morris  chair.  Doubt  was  crowding  him  to  the  wall. 
He  wondered  whether,  after  all,  he  understood  Qirist.  Not 
only  Christian  doctrine  but  Christian  practices  were  in  part 
abhorrent  to  him.  Prayer,  which  the  average  Christian 
deems  not  merely  a  necessary  adjunct  of  worship  but  a 
prerogative  and  a  privilege,  was  to  him  incomprehensible. 
He  shrank  from  it.  The  thought  of  it  distressed  and  dis- 
mayed him.  Nor  was  the  repugnance  which  he  felt  for 
prayer  due  to  pride,  as  Dobronov  had  assumed.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Excess  of  humility  forbade  its  practice.  If 
there  was  a  personal  God — and  was  it  not  madness  for 
a  would-be  Christian  to  doubt  that  central  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity?— who  was  he,  or  any  other  poor  wretch  to  obtrude 
himself  and  his  foolish  little  earthly  troubles  into  the 
Divine  Presence?  He  lacked  the  audacity  to  commit  so 
preposterous  an  act.  Simultaneously  came  the  reflection 
that  the  average  Christian,  in  praying,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, fixes  his  attention  upon  Christ  and  not  upon  God. 
But  this  merely  begged  the  question,  for  the  majesty  of 
Christ  is  as  great  and  as  incomprehensible  as  the  majesty 
of  God — greater,  perhaps,  since,  having  been  enwrapped  in 
man-nature.  He  had  retained  and  maintained  His  divinity — 
or  had  attained  it. 

There  was  here,  he  felt,  a  purely  human  explanation  of 
the  Catholic  habit  of  praying  to  Mary  and  to  the  Saints. 
Viewed  as  a  concession  to  the  poor,  awed  and  bewildered 
human  heart,  there  was  in  this  practice  nothing  idolatrous, 
as  unsympathetic  Protestants  chose  to  believe.  Prayer 
directed  to  the  saints  was  not  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  prayer 
directed  to  God.  In  this  hour  of  his  terrible  spiritual  need, 
he  felt  that  if  he  had  known  which  saint  best  met  his  re- 
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quirements  in  temperament  and  character,  he  would  ban 
prayed  to  him  with  a  fervor  such  as  no  man  had  employed 
in  prayer  before.  But  the  only  saints  of  whom  he  could 
think  were  Saint  Anthony  and  Saint  Francis.  Saint  An- 
thony, he  remembered,  was  the  Saint  who  had  been  sordj 
tempted  by  the  flesh.  Upon  an  earlier  occasion,  Goido 
reflected,  smiling  grimly,  Saint  Anthony  would  have  beet 
the  proper  Saint  to  address.  But  this  issue  was  more 
delicate,  finer,  more  subtle.  Saint  Francis,  that  exquisite 
and  gracious  spirit,  who,  in  the  flesh,  had  been  all  mcd* 
ness  and  humility  and  unwavering,  simple  faith — wo«Id 
Saint  Francis  understand? 

The  boy  rose  from  his  chair,  and  knelt  down.  Gaspitf 
his  hands,  he  rested  his  chin  upon  the  apex  thus  fornied 
He  remained  in  this  position  a  few  seconds.  He  ccdd 
formulate  no  prayer.  Words  suitable  to  an  invocation  sodi 
as  he  wished  to  frame  eluded  him.  And  suddenly  the  grinik 
sardonic  humor  of  the  situation  overwhelmed  him.  \VhiX 
was  he  doing?  How  could  he,  who  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  individual  immortality,  pray  to  the  departed  spirit  of 
one  who  had  once  been  a  man? 

He  might  as  well  embrace  Shinto,  and  pray  to  the  spirit 
of  his  grandfather  for  guidance.  There  was,  on  the  whole. 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  Shinto.  Since  mental  and  spiritual 
traits,  as  well  as  physical  traits,  were  inherited— alwavs 
granting  the  validity  of  prayer  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — why  not  pray  to  one's  ancestors,  who  might' at  least 
be  expected  to  understand  just  where  the  shoe  pinched? 

He  rose  from  his  knees.  He  had,  he  felt,  made  himsdf 
profoundly  ridiculous.  Prayer  was  an  emotional  habit, 
and  those  not  to  the  manner  bom  and  bred,  might  never 
hope  to  acquire  it.  Nor  was  he  at  all  certain  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  purely  factitious  practice  was  desirable 

But  the  image  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  had  conjured 
before  his  mental  vision,  persisted.  It  soothed  him  uint- 
terably.  It  soothed  him  as  noble  music  might  have  done. 
Incidents  and  episodes  from  the  life  of  the  gentlest  of 
all  the  hierarchy  of  Catholic  saints,  floated  lambicntly  Ik- 
fore  his  closed  eyes.  He  was  pervaded  by  an  enormoos 
desire  to  gather  into  his  heart  and  soul  some  of  the  aston- 
ishing religious  sweetness  and  strength  which  had  made 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  not  merely  a  commanding  6gart 
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in  the  Githolic  processional,  but  a  universal  spiritual  pos- 
session. 

The  night  was  drifting  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Fatigue  struck  at  him  with  clammy  fingers.  His 
intense  spiritual  excitement  died  away.  He  clung  only  to 
the  thought  of  Saint  Francis,  clung  to  it  reverently,  lov- 
ingiv,  understandingly. 

**lt  I  cannot  pray/'  he  thought,  ''I  can,  at  least,  meditate. 
And  this  reflection  sent  his  thoughts  whirling  off  in  another 
direction.  Was  prayer  merely  an  atavism  from  earlier 
days,  when  man,  uncivilized  and  unsophisticated,  had  be- 
lieved in  its  objective  use,  knowing  nothing  of  its  higher 
spiritual  functions — of  its  subjective  value?  Was  medita- 
tion destined  to  usurp  the  role  of  prayer?  Had  he,  in  his 
ridiculous  effort  to  force  himself  to  prayer,  committed  the 
solecism  of  trying  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  spiritual 
progress? 

It  was  all  a  hopeless  muddle. 

He  lay  back  in  his  morris  chair  and  strained  away  from 
spiritual  horizon  all  perceptions  excepting  only  the 
thought  of  Saint  Francis.  He  clung  to  that,  clung  to  it 
desperately,  despairingly,  hopefully.  H  anyone,  anything, 
any  religious  verity  or  value  could  save  him  from  spiritual 
shipwreck,  it  was  the  consciousness  of  Saint  Francis.  To 
a  consciousness  of  Christ,  he  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
asmre. 

Fatigue  hammered  at  his  brain  with  leaden  tongs. 

The  consciousness  of  Saint  Francis  remained  with  him. 
It  became  stronger ;  almost,  almost  could  his  straining  eye- 
balls see  the  supple  figure  in  its  monkish  garb;  the  gentle 
face,  the  eye  alight  with  perfect  love;  and  suddenly  a 
second  figure,  more  resplendent  but  not  more  gracious, 
sprang  up  behind  and  around  the  figure  of  Saint  Francis, 
overlapping,  merging,  superseding.  For  one  moment  the 
two  figures — the  figure  of  the  Saint  and  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour — seemed  to  waver  before  the  boy's  eyes.  Then 
they  disappeared.  The  sense  of  having  seen  them  was  so 
strong  as  to  almost  constitute  a  vision. 

Fatigue  hung  so  heavily  upon  Guido  that  reflection  be- 
came an  agony,  thought  an  impossibility.  Only  one  sen- 
sation remained — he  must  not  allow  himself  to  sink  back 
in  the  outer  darkness  where  there  was  no  faith. 
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tality?  What  did  anything  matter  but  THE  SENSE  OF 
CHRIST. 

He  had  that  He  must  cling  to  that  at  all  costs.  Ai 
he  saw  the  Li^t  so  must  he  practice  it 

Rising,  he  went  to  the  twle  and  fumbled  sleepily  for 
a  pad.  Having  found  it,  he  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Dobraof 
and  slipped  it  under  his  friend's  door. 

The  note  ran: 

"My  will  is  brdcen.  There  is  only  the  Divine  W3L 
Qirist's  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

Wearily,  sick  with  fatigue,  so  inert  that  the  simple  act 
of  undressing  induced  a  sense  of  vertigo,  be  crept  into  btd 

The  clock  on  the  church-steeple  tolled  the  hour.  It  was 
four  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AND  so  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Damned  that  one  German-American  lad  who  had  been 
anoong  William's  most  vehement  apologists,  having  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  doings  which  William  had  sanc- 
tioned and  ordered,  joined  the  legions  who  were  fighting 
German  Iniquity;  and  another  German-American  lad,  who 
had  abhorred  most  violently  all  that  William  stood  for, 
whose  heart  was  pure,  whose  understanding  was  far  above 
Che  average,  succumbed  to  the  supine  delusion  of  pacifism, 
in  the  honest  belief  that  in  crowding  righteous  indignation 
out  of  his  heart  he  was  following  the  commands  of  Christ 
— Christ,  the  Great  Friend  of  the  oppressed  and  the  down- 
trodden and  the  unjustly  used  throughout  the  world. 

This  stage  of  Guido's  career  was  perhaps  inevitable. 
Given  the  character,  the  temperament,  the  environment, 
the  inherited  tendencies,  the  instinct  for  spiritual  explora- 
tion, only  a  supermind  might  have  offered  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  mirage  of  pacifism. 

The  shallow  psychologist  would  have  seen  in  Guido's  de- 
cline into  pacifism  an  egoistic  attempt  to  justify  himself — 
if  only  in  his  own  eyes — for  not  having  forged  his  way  to 
the  Front ;  or  an  effort  to  exonerate  his  own  race.  There 
was,  however,  a  much  deeper  lying  reason  for  his  apostasy. 
His  inactivity  had  imposed  upon  him  a  tremendous  self- 
restraint,  and  the  biting,  quivering,  incessant  strain  of  the 
spiritual  pressure  engendered  by  tlie  conflict  between  this 
self-restraint  and  his  whole-hearted  acquiescence  in  the 
Cause  of  the  Allies,  had  made  him  realize  the  prodigious 
dimensions  to  which  purely  potential  force  may  attain. 
It  was,  he  thought,  the  force  that  made  formidable  the 
Terrible  Meek.  He  made  the  mistake  of  not  realizing 
that  self -evidently  potential  ener^  is  of  value  only  insofar 
as  it  is  a  reservoir  of  forces  to  be  drawn  upon  when  force 
in  active  service  requires  a  new  supply  of  convertible 
energy. 

Imbedded  in  every  spiritual  nature  lies  the  germ  of 
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fanaticism.  That  tiny  germ  was  doing  its  otmost  to  sproot 
in  the  soft,  warm  soil  of  Guido's  salad-day  cnthusiasaL 
Had  he  been  less  impressionable  to  all  currents  of  thoaglit, 
or  a  trifle  more  enamored  of  the  tt[oist's  virtue  of  cod- 
sistency,  he  would  forthwith  have  (feveloped  into  a  first- 
rate  fanatic,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  history  would  ban 
been  radically  different 

Guido's  delight  in  a  new  idea  was  always  as  great  is  a 
child's  delight  in  a  new  toy,  and  the  need  to  display  thb 
new  shining  joy  lay  heavily  upon  him. 

He  went  to  Dr.  Koenig  first,  thinking,  from  m-faat  he 
knew  of  the  old  physician's  outlook  upon  life,  that  he  would 
be  as  pleased  as  himself  by  his  "discovery,"  To  his  coo- 
stemation,  Dr.  Koenig,  having  heard  him  out,  burst  into 
a  perfect  tirade. 

"Socialism!"  he  cried.  "SOcialism!  i'Dcialism!"  He 
employed  all  the  contempt  of  which  his  kind,  honest 
opinionated  old  heart  was  capable  in  stressing  the  first  syi- 
lable  of  the  obnoxious  word.  "What  next!  Anarchism,  I 
suppose.  Socialism !  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing  alxjut.  I  have  no  love  for  the  Papists,  God  wot,  bat 
if  they  have  rendered  humanity  no  other  ser\'ice  they  hitt 
rendered  it  this — they  have  fought  more  successfully  than 
any  empire,  kingdom  or  free  state  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  most  catastrophic  of  human  heresies.** 

"Hut  why?"  Guido  demanded,  aghast. 

"Why?  Your  common  sense  ought  to  tell  you  that," 
Dr.  Koenig  thundered. 

"Well,  it  doesn't.  So  your  common  sense  ought  to  heb 
mine  out,"  said  Guido,  a  little  impertinently. 

"Bah!"  said  the  old  man,  further  angered  by  Guido's 
levity.    "This  is  no  jesting  matter." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Guido.  "It  is  my  religioQ, 
Herr  Doktorr 

"Your  religion!"  Dr.  Koenig  cried.  "Your  religioo! 
Bah.  You  put  me  out  of  all  patience.  AbsunL  Asinine 
What  does  your  mother  say  about  it?" 

Guido  was  constrained  to  reply  that  his  mother  did  ool 
take  kindlv  to  his  "discovcn'." 

The  old  physician  emitted  a  low  grunt.  Frau  Ursula's 
disapproval  soothed  his  irritability  considerably.  He  calmed 
down  enough  to  express  himself  intelligibly. 
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^Socialism/*  he  said,  "is  like  a  juvenile  illness.  All 
ardent  souls  take  it.  I  did  myself.  It  is  the  measles  of 
adolescence.  Perhaps  I  should  compare  it  to  the  scarlet 
fever  instead  of  to  measles,  for  it  involves  high  fever,  im- 
paired vision  and  an  incapacity  to  digest  solid  nourish- 
ment'* The  old  man  paused.  Pleased  with  his  own 
metaphor,  he  leaned  so  far  back  in  his  crackling  swivel- 
chair  that  Guido  thought  the  chair  must  part  from  the  base 
and  fly  off  into  space.    He  purred  contentedly. 

•*Well,"  said  Guido,  "scarlet  fever  is  not  a  pleasant 
disease,  I  imagine,  and  I  remember  perfectly  that  when 
I  was  a  child  you  did  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent 
my  getting  it.  Why,  then,  not  do  everything  in  your  power, 
now,  in  the  way  of  honest  argument,  to  prevent  my  being 
the  victim  of  what  you  choose  to  regard  as  a  spiritual 
icarlet  fever  ?^' 

The  old  doctor's  contented  purring  stopped.  His  chair 
tipped  forward  violently  and  his  feet  struck  the  floor  with 
a  bang. 

"For  two  reasons,"  he  said.  "Spiritual  ailments  are  not 
wisely  interfered  with.  It  is  far  safer  to  catch  them  in 
season,  to  get  through  with  them  and  become  immune  for 
the  future.  Besides,  your  intellectual  apparatus  must  not 
be  tampered  with — as  you  seem  to  forget.  You  are  a 
Living  Experiment,  a  Human  Synthesis,  a  man  with  a 
Destiny." 

Guido  flushed  angrily. 

"You  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  like,"  he  said,  "but  I 
can  tell  you  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  be- 
Anning  to  take  my  Destiny  seriously.  Supposing  Socialism 
IS  my  Destiny  ?  What  then  ?  I  have  quite  a  little  fortune 
of  my  own.  Can  I  put  it  to  better  use  than  furthering  the 
Cause  which  I  believe  will  regenerate  mankind?" 

Dr.  Koenig  gasped. 

"And  are  you  going  to  use  your  money  like  that — at 
once?"  he  demanded. 

**How  can  I  ?"  Guido  flung  back.    "I'm  not  of  age," 

Dr.  Koenig  heaved  a  sieh  of  relief. 

"Another  prear  to  wait,  he  said.  "Thank  goodness.  I 
Aink  you  will  have  changed  your  mind  about  squandering 
yoar  money  like  that  before  you  come  of  age." 

Guido,  greatly  chagrined  by  Pr.  Koenig's  attitude,  b^ 
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took  himself  to  Professor  Geddes  in  quest  of  the  balm 
which  his  ruffled  sensibilities  required.  Dobronov  and 
Yomanato  were  the  most  devoted  of  adherents,  but  thcj 
followed  almost  too  blindly  wherever  he  led,  being  sus- 
ceptible to  impregnation  by  his  mind  to  an  extent  which 
sometimes  alarmed  the  boy.  His  enthusiasm  required  that 
he  should  bum  away  barriers,  leap  moatlike  ditches  and 
take  hundred- feet  hurdles  for  the  glorification  of  the  New 
Jesus.  Elschen  was  the  most  appreciative  of  disciples,  but 
her  plaudits  proceeded  from  the  feminine  organ  of  the 
emotions,  while  Guido  hungered  for  the  cold-blooded  ap- 
proval of  the  masculine  understanding,  or  for  its  equallv 
cold-blooded  condemnation.  Dr.  Koenig,  he  told  himself 
contemptuously,  had  simply  ranted.    Ranted. 

Professor  Geddes,  however,  was  to  prove  another  dis- 
appointment. He  listened  attentively  to  all  Guido  had  to 
say,  and  when  Guido  finished,  he  said,  in  the  blandest  tones 
of  conventional  conversation: 

"Well.  I  dare  say  you've  gone  quite  deeply  into  so- 
cialism." 

**But,  sir,"  Guido  demanded,  almost  explosively,  *'don't 
you  agree  with  me?  Don't  you  think  that  it's  precisely 
that  that  Christ  taught?" 

IVofessor  Geddes  went  at  his  favorite  occuoation  of 
matching  the  fingers  of  either  hand. 

**Y()u  know,"  he  remarked,  gently  remonstrative,  "that 
while  Mrs.  Cicddes  and  J.inct  go  to  church  regularly — ther 
are  very  staunch  Kpiscopalian*? — I  hardly  ever  go.  Hardly 
ever.    So  I  am  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion." 

**l>ut  you  have  read  the  Gospels,  sir,  you  know  yoa 
have,"  said  Guido,  accusingly.  His  vexation  was  great 
Never  hefore  had  he  known  the  Professor  to  e\*ade  an 
honest  is^uc. 

**C)h,  yes,  yc<,"  said  the  Professor,  "years  ago  I  read 
the  Go-])cls.  Perfunctorily,  I  am  afraid.  More  or  less 
perfunctorily.  (){  course,  the  historic  Jesus  is  a  wonderful 
figure-  a  very  lovable,  api>ealing  figure,  a  figure  highly 
charjred  with  per^nnal  magnetism  and  an  electric  pathos. 
The  entire  civilized  world,  <»f  course,  concedes  that." 

(iuido  almn^it  tr>ld  th*?  Professor  that  he  >ii*asn't  asking 
what  the  entire  civilize<l  world  conceded  in  regard  to  the 
historic  Jesus.  but  he  contented  himself  with  sayii^: 
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•^  sec,  sir,  you  do  not  wish  to  meet  the  issue  squarely." 

•*Oh,  as  to  that !"  The  Professor  smiled  at  Guido  quiz- 
xicallv.  "I  did  meet  the  issue  squarely  years  ago.  I 
vividly  remember  the  Sturm  und  Drang  that  preceded  the 
encounter.  You  are  in  the  throes  of  it  now.  You  are  not 
aware  of  it,  however.  You  think  jrou  have  passed  your 
Sturm  und  Drangperiode.  In  fact,  it  has  only  just  begun. 
By  and  by,  my  lad,  doubt  will  shake  you  bv  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  shake  you  most  horribly — for  doubt,  like  war, 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Then,  come  to  me,  and  ril 
help  you  sort  over  your  collection  of  beliefs  and  convic- 
tions, and  well  catalogue  them  together,  discarding  some 
and  pigeonholing  others  'for  future  reference.'" 

The  quiet,  kindly,  whimsical  answer  shook  Guido  con- 
siderably, but  it  did  not  shake  his  convictions.  He  con- 
tinued his  readings  of  the  Gospels  with  unabated  zeal, 
deriving  a  huge  satisfaction  from  the  socialistic  color  with 
which  he  invested  them. 

It  was  I>obronov,  of  course,  with  his  genius  for  socio- 
k^cal  discoveries,  who  ferreted  out  the  existence  of  a 
society  which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  religion  com- 
bined with  politics  which  he  and  Guido  were  thirsting  so 
violently  to  enter. 

The  Brothers  and  Sisters  Society  met  regularly  every 
other  Monday  night,  and  it  was  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  that  Guido,  Dobronov  and  Yomanato  presented 
themselves  for  the  first  time  at  the  door  of  the  low-stooped 
brick-house,  which,  in  defiance  of  modem  custom,  retained 
its  old-fashioned  iron  railings,  its  gabled  roof,  its  curious 
windows  containing  sixteen  small  panes  set  in  a  leaded 
frame. 

The  street  upon  which  one  looked  out  through  these 
delightfully  old-fashioned  windows  was  one  of  the  quaint, 
qtuet  streets  of  old  Greenwich  Village  which,  set  a  little 
aside  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  metropolitan  life,  seem 
to  retain  some  of  the  restfulncss  and  charm  with  which 
the  modem  mind  loves  to  invest  colonial  life. 

Dobronov,  on  writing  the  Society  for  particulars  con- 
cerning its  platform,  had  received  in  reply  a  mass  of 
socialistic  matter,  and  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who  signed  himself  Dr.  Elmer  Sheldrake,  inviting 
them  to  attend  the  next  meeting  at  the  Society  House. 
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Copy  of  their  platform  was  enclosed,  which  stated  bricBf 
that  socialism,  as  conceived  by  the  Brothers  and  Ststen» 
was  not  only  not  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  was  Hs 
l^cal  outcome — was,  in  brief,  an  investiture  of  govemmot 
with  Christian  ideals. 

Guido  and  his  friends,  perusing  this  pamphlet  together, 
experienced  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  so  delightful  to  the 
poor  groping  human  soul  is  the  discovery  that  other  earnest 
sedcers  after  the  truth  have  emerged  from  their  spiritual 
wanderings  into  the  same  oasis,  rendered  fruitful  by  the 
same  waters  of  belief,  the  same  ideals,  the  identical  hopes. 

The  three  friends,  the  Russian,  the  Japanese,  the  Russo- 
German-American,  were  therefore  in  the  most  hopeful  and 
expectant  frame  of  mind  imaginable  as  they  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Society  House.  The  evening  being  warn. 
the  door  had  been  left  partly  ajar,  so  that  entrance  might 
be  effected  without  summoning  an  attendant. 

A  tall,  slender  young  man  in  a  modish  street  suit  stood 
in  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  gazing  contentedly  a: 
a  woman  who  stood  on  the  first  step  resting  her  hand  on 
the  newel-post.  The  woman's  back  was  turned,  but  Guido 
guessed  her  to  be  jroung  from  the  shapeliness  of  the  li'Jie 
figure.  He  noticed  that  she  was  of  unusual  stature,  and 
fdt  a  curiosity  to  see  the  face  that  belonged  to  thi«  ab- 
normally tall  woman.  Even  allowing  for  the  step  on  which 
she  stood,  the  boy  calculated  that  the  woman  was  o\er 
six  feet  tall. 

So  intent  was  the  young  man  and  his  tall  companion  iip-a 
their  conversation  that  neither  as  much  as  glanced  a:  :be 
newcomers.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the  rratter 
which  engrossed  these  two  so  completely — whate\-er  it  was 
—did  not  fall  in  the  c?tegory  of  social  small  talk  or  !o\^ 
making. 

As  the  honk-honk  of  a  passing  automobile  died  away. 
Guido  caught  something  of  what  the  young  man  was 
saring. 

"You  do  our  cause  an  injustice.  Miss  Maxwell,  in  keep- 
ing yourself  in  the  background  as  you  are  doing.  Yi^ 
know  very  well  that  whenever  you  show  yourself  in  pu^.'ic 
>-ou  bring  us  more  converts  in  an  evening  that  we  Ui^y 
gain  in  a  year." 

''But,"  the  woman  rejoined  in  a  rich,  musical  voice  so. 
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deep  in  register  that  it  seemed  more  like  a  man's  baritone 
than  a  woman's  contaralto,  "I  am  very  much  opposed  on 
principle  to  exploiting  my  own  or  amrone  else's  personality 
m  the  winning  of  converts.  The  Cause  should  stand  on 
its  own  feet.  Converts  who  are  attracted  by  a  personality, 
instead  of  by  principles,  are  converts  not  worth  having." 

"Yet  I  was  attracted  first  by  your  personality  and  only 
afterwards  by  your  principles/  the  young  man  retorted. 

"You !  My  dear  child,  you  had  worked  out  for  yourself 
the  principles  of  our  platform  before  you  ever  came  near 
the  Society  or  heard  of  it,  or  saw  me." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  the  young  man  replied,  "and  there 
may  be  hundreds,  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  done  and  are  doing  the  same  thing.  But  if  the  Society 
stands  back  and  does  not  come  forward  to  meet  them, 
how  arc  they  to  find  it  ?" 

'*Thc  Society,  I  think,  is  being  pushed  forward  quite 
nicdy  by  Dr.  Sheldrake." 

The  young  man  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

**Dr.  Sheldrake  is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  "but  you  know 
perfectly  that  everyone,  our  president  included,  looks  to 
yoa  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Society." 

••Now,"  the  lady  responded,  "when  you  talk  like  that  I 
most  refuse  to  listen,"  and  turning,  she  walked  leisurely 
upstairs. 

The  young  man,  wearing  a  disappointed  and  baffled  air, 
tamed  at  last,  and  started  at  seeing  three  figures  grouped 
about  the  hall  employed  in  polite  scrutiny  of  some  old 
engravings  and  prints,  representing  historical  sites,  which 
himg  about  the  walls. 

"I  beg  your  pardoiv"  he  said,  "are  you  strangers?  Can 
1  «do  anything  for  you  ?" 

Guido^  who  had  previously  been  appointed  spokesman 
by  the  others,  said: 

"Dr.  Sheldrake  kindly  invited  us  to  be  present  at  this 
laeeting  in  response  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Dobronov."  He 
indicated  Sergius  Ivanovich  and  then  introduced  Yomanato. 

The  young  man's  face  lighed  up.  He  fairly  beamed  with 
pleasure. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "of  course.  I  remember  the  letter 
perfectly.  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  wrote  it.  1  write 
all  of  Dr.  Sheldrake's  letters.     I  .am  his  secretary.     My 
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name  is  Max  Liliencron.  Need  I  mention  my  race?  Hov- 
ever,  to  be  of  a  race  frowned  upon  by  many  folks  is  no 
disqualification  in  our  midst.  Far  from  it.  We  wekome 
all  races.  The  more  extraordinary  the  race,  the  better.  .\s 
our  honorable  president,  Dr.  Sheldrake,  remarked  not  kof 
ago,  'The  more  the  merrier.'  Meaning  thereby  our  coo* 
tingent  of  members  racially  as  well  as  numerically  con- 
sidered. Dr.  Sheldrake  believes  with  Polonius  that  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit.  But  he  is  sometimes  too  brief  to  be 
explicit.  However,  I  am  always  right  at  his  elbew  to 
elucidate.  Dr.  Sheldrake  calls  me  his  commentary.  Miss 
Maxwell  calls  me  his  Boswell.  I  myself  call  myself  his 
concordance.  So,  gentlemen,  in  my  capacity  as  Dr.  Sfad- 
drake's  commentary,  Boswell  or  concordance,  I  welcooe 
you."  He  turned  and  pounced  on  Dobronov.  "We  had 
several  Russians,"  he  said.  "You  are  not  the  first."  Thox 
turning  to  Yomanato,  he  cried,  "But  we  have  had  oah 
two  Japanese  before  you  and  both  died.  I  hope  }'Ou  woo': 
die.  We  are  awfully  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We've  been 
promised  a  Chinaman  for  next  month.  A  Hindu  we  al- 
ready have.  Also  a  Korean.  I  do  hope  you  and  tlie 
Korean  will  not  conflict.  So  our  human  menagerie  is  now 
well-nigh  complete.  You,"  he  said,  to  Guido,  "are  » 
German-American,  are  vou  not?" 

**Like  yourself,"  Guido  replied,  meaning  to  be  agreeable. 

"I  ?  I  am  a  Hebrew,"  Liliencron  retorted  with  a  reseni- 
ful  stare.  "I  will  introduce  you  all  to  Dr.  Sheldrake,  if 
you  will  kindly  follow  mc." 

There  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  peopk 
present  in  the  room  to  which  Liliencron  led  the  way.  m 
which  was  set  with  campchairs.  The  occupants  of  the  n»o 
were  scgrcjratcd  in  little  groups,  and  to  one  of  these  groups 
Liliencron  led  the  way. 

The  men  and  women  who  made  up  this  group  »trp 
clustered  about  a  youngish-looking  man  so  short  and  siigh' 
of  stature  that  he  wa^  not  visible  to  the  three  sociah'^'J- 
musketeers  until  tlie  proup  had  parted.  He  was  hoW:n|f 
forth  on  'iomc  subject  apjxirently  of  great  interest  to  h:> 
small  au«lience. 

"Dr.  .^holdrake."  Liliencron  said,  when  the  orator  haJ 
finished,  "allow  me  to  introduce  the  three  gentlemen  whacn 
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you  were  expecting' — Mr.  von  Estritz,  Mr.  Dobronov,  Mn 
Yomanato." 

Liliencron  enunciated  the  three  names  with  a  succulent 
pisto  that  warmed  one's  heart  to  hear.  Guido  repressed  a 
smile. 

''Delighted,  I  am  sure!"  Dr.  Sheldrake  extended  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  fierce  cordiality,  and  shook  hands  with 
each  of  the  three  converts  in  turn. 

The  men  and  women  who  had  been  gathered  about  Dr. 
Sheldrake  fell  away  and  turning  to  Dobronov,  Dr.  Sheldrake 
said: 

"It  was  you,  I  think,  who  wrote  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Dobronov,  "but  it  is  von  Estritz  who  is  re- 
qxmsible  for  our  being  here.  Years  ago  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  poverty  must  be  practiced  by  the  Christian 
who  really  desires  to  obey  Christ.  I  espoused  poverty,  and 
ihnost  wrecked  my  reason  in  pursuing  first  one  religious 
tbeory  and  then  another.  Mr.  von  Estritz  salvaged  me, 
and  subsequently  pointed  out  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Gospels  to  myself  and  to  Mr.  Yomanato,  which  satisfied 
me — us — that  what  Christ  indicated  in  his  teachings  was 
not  poverty  so  much  as  socialism." 

"That  is  very  interesting,  very,  ver>'  interesting,"  Dr. 
Sheldrake  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  His  eyes 
roamed  about  the  room  as  if  searching  for  someone.  "You 
spoke  of  espousing  poverty,  Mr.  Dobronov.  Most  of  us 
have  poverty  'thrust  upon'  us;  you  are,  I  think,  the  first 
person  I  have  ever  met  who  'espoused'  it." 

"Well,"  said  Guido,  laughing,  "that  is  just  what  he  did. 
He*s  one  of  those  disgustingly  rich  Russian  grandees  who 
own  miles  instead  of  mere  acres  of  cultivated  land,  but  he 
thought  a  rich  man  must  be  eternally  damned,  and  so  he 
turned  himself  into  a  beggar." 

"Indeed — how  very  interesting,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  re- 
sponded, aloofly  polite.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
entirely  believe  in  the  Croesus-like  wealth  of  Dobronov. 
"Your  first  evening  here,  gentlemen,  will  be  an  interesting 
one.  We  have  very  important  business  on  hand.  Business 
which  intimately  concerns  our  little  organization." 

"It  IS  very  kind  of  you  to  admit  us  to  such  a  meeting," 
Gnido  said,  adding,  a  little  uncertainly,  "Do  you  not  wish 
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to  know  more  about  us,  Dr.  Sheldrake,  before  admitting 
us  to  your  little  flock  like  this?" 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no !  What  an  idea !"  exclaimed  the  link 
gentleman,  quite  petulantly,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  lus 
thin  fair  hair  which  stood  about  his  head  like  a  corona. 
"That  is  the  beauty,  my  dear  young  men,  of  being  so- 
cialists. Worldly  considerations  drive  no  one  into  oar 
camp.  By  and  by  when  we  become  popular,  and  have 
funds,  and  a  little  something  to  say  in  politics,  we  shaB 
have  to  practice  discretion  in  regard  to  newcomers.  But 
not  now,  my  dear  sir,  not  now !  But  will  you  not  tell  me. 
Mr.  von  Estritz,  since  it  is  you  who  converted  your  two 
friends,  what  converted  yourself  to  our  way  of  thinking?^ 

"Matthew  Nineteen,"  said  Guido,  laconically. 

"Matthew  Nineteen!"  Dr.  Sheldrake  stared  in  conric 
bewilderment  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "Ah,  I  see — the 
eye-and-needle  passage." 

"Exactly,"  said  Guido. 

"I  think,  Mr.  von  Estritz,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  continued, 
"that  you  are  going  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
society.  Very  valuable.  Usually  we  have  to  go  in  search 
of  converts,  so  seldom  do  they  come  in  quest  of  us.  Dear 
me,  dear  me,  I  do  hope  I  do  not  impress  you  as  being  i 
little  incoherent,  gentlemen." 

Guido  assured  him  that  he  had  not  made  that  impression. 

"The  fact  is,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  pursued,  "I  am  prone  to 
be  a  little  incoherent.  I  am  more  than  that,  I  am  a  little 
scatter-brained  to-night.  So  much  depends  upon  to-night 
May  I  ask — are  you  pacifists?" 

"We  are."  the  three  friends  replied  in  unison. 

"Delightful,  delightful,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  cried.  "I-ilien- 
cron,  my  dear  boy,  will  you  not  come  here  a  moment  ?" 

Dr.  Sheldrake's  commentar>',  Boswell  and  concordance 
appeared  at  his  elbow. 

"I.iliencron.  it  will  interest  vou  to  learn  that  the  three 
gentlemen  arc  pacifists."  said  Dr.  Sheldrake,  with  a  stipst 
empha*ii«;  on  the  intransitive  verb,  as  if  the  matter  had  been 
subject  to  diNcn*;<5ion  before  the  advent  of  the  three  friends 

"Of  cour<e  they  are  pacifi»^ts,"  said  the  Concordance. 
*'Every  true  socialist  is  a  pacifist." 

"Ever)'  tnie  lover  of  humanity  is  a  pacifist,"  said  Guiifc-. 
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•'Every  true  lover  of  humanity  is  a  socialist/'  said  Dr. 
Sheldrake,  and  all  laughed. 

"You  sec,  gentlemen,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  continued,  "pacifism 
b  the  subject  under  discussion  to-night.  We  believe  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  is  with  us — but  we  can  never 
be  quite  sure.  And  we  do  not  want  our  Society  to  be 
broken  up  again,  do  we,  Liliencron?" 

Boswell  said  that  they  certainly  did  not. 

•*At  best  we  are  not  very  strong  numerically,"  Dr.  Shel- 
drake pursued,  "and  it  is  such  a  pity,  such  a  very,  very 
neat  pity,  don't  vou  know,  to  allow  our  numbers  to  be 
further  decimated  by  a  foolish  division.  We  should  be 
harmonious,  united,  at  one.  I  do  so  hope  there  will  be 
no  sillv  objections  to  pacificism." 

**I  do,  too,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Commentary. 

•*You  see,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  went  on,  "we  are  just  a  small 
or|[anization,  just  a  teenie,  weenie  little  baby  society,  and 
being  broken  up  and  losing  half  our  members  over  some 
foolish  split  whenever  we  pass  the  hundred  mark,  is  very 
bad  for  our  communal  health,  very  bad,  indeed." 

**Yes,"  said  the  Commentary,  "it's  rough  on  the  real 
workers,  chaps  who  work  like  Trojans  and  never  spare 
themselves,  and  give  time  and  money  and  sometimes  health 
to  further  the  (^use.  And  then  to  have  unruly  elements 
upset  things  is  very  painful  and  discouraging.  Hereafter, 
Tve  suggested  to  Dr.  Sheldrake,  we  must  take  time  by  the 
fordock,  and  whenever  we  discern  any  tendency  toward  un- 
mliness,  we  must  ask  the  unruly  ones  to  leave  us — ^to  leave 
US  at  once." 

Guido  thought  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  plan  and 
said  so. 

"Well,"  said  Liliencron,  "I  think  we  will  weather  the 
storm  safely  to-night.  The  Hichenses  are  with  us,  I  am 
sure.  Why,"  he  said,  interrupting  himself,  and  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "there  are  the  Hichenses  now — old 
Mrs.  Hichens,  too.  It  must  be  three  years  at  least  since 
At  has  been  to  a  meeting." 

Dr.  Sheldrake  plunged  forward  and  ran  to  greet  a  party 
of  four  people,  who  made  a  truly  remarkable  group.  Old 
Mr.  Hichens  was  a  man  of  perhaps  four  and  eighty,  tall, 
wrinkled,  veined  like  old  ivory,  with  a  forehead  like  a 
dome.     His  countenance  and  manner  were  those  of  a 
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thinker.  Guido  put  him  down  as  a  man  of  letters  or  a 
lawyer.  He  learned  afterwards  that  Mr.  Hichens  had  for 
years  occupied  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  in  one  of 
the  large  Southern  Universities.  But,  like  Dobronov,  he 
disliked  all  titles,  even  so  innocuous  a  title  as  '"professor," 
and  insisted  upon  being  addressed  without  that  flourish. 

Mrs.  Hichens  looked  considerably  younger  than  bcr 
husband,  but  was  far  more  frail  than  himself.  She  was 
a  pretty,  dainty  little  lady,  much  encased  in  woolen  muf- 
flers and  lace  scarfs  and  crepe  de  chine  veils.  Grandson 
and  granddaughter  were  youngish  replicas  of  the  grand- 
father. Both  were  lithe,  tall,  gaunt,  with  brows  tlut  be- 
tokened that  the  intellect  ruled  supreme. 

Guido  was  much  impressed,  rie  and  his  two  friends 
found  seats  for  themselves,  and  contentedly  studied  the 
men  and  women  about  them. 

Never,  Guido  thought,  had  he  seen  an  assemblage  of 
more  splendid  men  and  women.  Each  bore  the  impress 
of  daily  high  thinking,  of  daily  kindness,  of  aims  and  am- 
bitions untouched  by  selfishness  and  uncorroded  by  mer* 
cenary  considerations.  The  tiny  germ  of  fanaticism,  which 
was  beginning  to  send  its  roots  into  Guido's  soul,  hin- 
dered him  from  perceiving  the  presence  of  that  genu 
tiny  in  some,  mighty  in  others,  but  present  in  all  who  were 
here  gathered  together.  Highly  spiritual  they  were,  one 
and  all,  for  fanaticism  does  not  spread  its  net  for  earth- 
clogged  souls.  These  it  cannot  use.  Dross  is  too  hea*7 
a  freight  for  its  fine  meshes  to  drag  in — too  hea\"^'  and 
too  perishable.  The  stuff  it  works  with  is  the  stuiJ  that 
saints  and  martyrs  are  made  of.  And  who  shall  dare  to 
affirm  that  the  honest  fanatic  has  not  to  his  credit  a  great 
|H)rtion  of  the  world's  spiritual  speeding  up? 

There  was,  in  that  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  barriy 
one  face  that  did  not  make  (luido  wish  to  know  its  owner. 
Several  clerg}'nien  there  were  of  various  nationalitieSw 
nigged  men  of  single-hearted  sincerity,  purpose  and  kind- 
ne»»s ;  a  lawyer  or  two ;  one  physician,  one  writer  of  in- 
ternational fame,  several  school-teachers;  and  one  and  aD 
were  cainc<i,  unworldly  souls  honestly  striving,  by  means 
of  the  *'tccnie  weenie  baby  organization"  to  further  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race. 

Presently   Miss    Maxwell   entered  the   room,  and  was 
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effusively  greeted  by  two  3roung  girls  who  looked  like 
teachers,  ouido  recoenized  her  by  her  height,  for  he  had 
not  seen  her  face  in  the  hall.  He  was  now  startled  by  the 
vigorous,  full-blooded  beauty  of  the  woman  who  was  so 
t^  that  the  two  others,  although  by  no  means  short,  looked 
like  children  beside  her.  Until  that  moment  Guido  had 
thought  Janet  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  Miss  Maxwell  was  of  so  resplendent  and  commanding 
a  presence,  and  was  cast  in  so  classic  and  heroic  a  mold 
that  she  seemed  to  Guido  the  very  abstract  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, a  sort  of  Greek  goddess  in  whom  physical  beauty 
and  mental  development  and  poise  were  exquisitely 
balanced — Minerva  and  Juno  blended  into  one,  with  scarce 
a  touch  of  the  allure  of  Venus. 

She  wore  her  hair  in  a  heavy  braid  about  her  head,  and 
Guido,  whose  quick  eye  knew  to  a  certainty  whether  a 
woman's  garb  was  fashionable  or  not,  was  puzzled  by  the 
peculiarity  of  her  raiment.  Her  dark  blue  dress,  made  of 
a  light  woolen  serge,  with  cuffs  and  collars  of  fine  white 
finen,  was  perfectly  plain.  Her  shoes  were  stout  walking 
boots,  and  her  hat  a  small,  dose-lying  felt  Alpine. 

She  fascinated  him.  He  could  not  drag  his  eyes  away 
from  the  splendid,  competence-promising  face.  So  com- 
pletely was  his  attention  focused  upon  her  and  away  from 
himself  that  he  was  unaware  that  he  was  staring  at  her. 
He  realized  it  when,  the  two  young  women  having  left  her, 
she  suddenly  turned   in  his   direction,  meeting  his   eyes 

Eavely.  Guido  reddened,  and  turned  his  eyes  away.  To 
s  unutterable  dismay  he  perceived  that  she  was  threading 
her  way  through  the  camp  chairs,  and  was  bearing  down 
in  his  direction. 

He  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  expected,  certainly 
nothing  so  crude  as  a  reprimand  for  his  curious  stare. 
But  nothing  unusual  happened.  The  lady,  having  reached 
him,  calmly  sat  down  at  his  side,  and  said,  in  the  gentlest 
of  tones: 

"Mr.  Liliencron  suggested  that  I  show  you  and  your 
friends  a  little  attention.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can 
be  of  use?" 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  Guido  stammered,  inwardly 
cursing  the  wave  of  color  that  was  surging  to  his  very 
brow.     Never  had  he  felt  so  ridiculously  juvenile.     And 
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yet,  now  that  Miss  Maxwell  was  near  by,  he  perceiTcd  dot 
she  was  quite  young — barely  two  or  three  years  older  thai 
himself.  "Pm  wondering  whether  it's  all  right  for  « to 
be  here,"  he  said.  "You  folks  have  important  business  oo. 
I  know.    And  we  are  not  certain  yet  about  joining."* 

'*We  shall  not  expect  you  to  jom  tmless  you  fed  qmte 
sure  that  you  want  to,"  she  responded,  with  grave  gentk- 


ness. 


But  my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  remaimnC 
here  are  on  your  account,  not  on  ours,  Guido  said.  "Ycfl 
see,  the  fact  is,  neither  my  Japanese  friend  nor  mjrsdf 
are  Christians  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word." 

"Neither  are  we  Christians  in  the  accepted  meaning:  of 
the  word,"  Miss  Maxwell  replied,  softly.  "That  is  jujt 
what  our  little  society  wants  to  impress  upon  people— that 
being  a  Christian  does  not  consist  in  church-going  and  in 
being  christened  and  in  receiving  Holy  Communion." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Guido  assented,  "that  is  almost  t 
truism,  isn't  it?  Even  among  church  people.  But  I  fc* 
I  ought  to  mention  that  neither  Yomanato  nor  myself  have 
been  christened,  nor  are  we  members  of  any  church.  My 
Russian  friend  has  been  christened  into  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  but  left  it  years  ago  and  now  thinks  of 
joining  the  Friends.  My  Japanese  friend  in  a  year  or  so 
expects  to  join  some  Christian  church.  He  is  as  yet  un- 
decided which  he  will  join.  He  says  he  can  be  a  good 
Buddhist  and  a  good  Christian  at  the  same  time." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  is  entirely  true,"  Miss  Maxwdl 
said  in  response  5o  quick  that  Guido  realized  the  thfnight 
was  not  new  to  her,  and  he  reflected  that  he  must  be 
singularly  dull  because  he  could  not  grasp  what  seemed  » 
plain  to  others. 

"I  think,"  Miss  Maxwell  said,  "if  you  have  conscientious 
scruples  about  joining  the  Brothers  and  Sisters,  you  mifsbt 
come  and  see  me  some  day  and  relate  to  me  just  what 
experience  or  line  of  thinking  made  you  seek  us  oat.  I 
can  then,  perhaps,  help  you.     Would  you  like  that?" 

Gui^lo  could  only  murmur: 

"You  are  very  good.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  tdl 
you  a\yn\\t  myself." 

"Then  come  next  Sunday  evening,"  she  said,  and  p^ 
him  her  address. 
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The  room  was  filling  quickly.  All  told  some  forty  odd 
people  were  now  present.  Liliencron  announced  that  the 
doors  would  be  closed  so  that  the  meeting  might  begin. 

Guido  never  forgot  the  taste  of  that  first  meeting.  It 
seemed  to  him — and  he  perceived  that  Dobronov  and 
Yomanato  were  impressed  in  the  same  way — that  he  was 
breathing  a  rarer,  finer,  richer  atmosphere.  These  men  and 
women  were  so  desperately  in  earnest.  The  Cause  was  to 
them  something  sacred — the  one  sacred  thing  in  the  world. 
They  were  tense  with  interest,  and  there  was  in  their  in- 
terest no  selfish  thought  or  ambition. 

Dr.  Sheldrake  opened  the  meeting  by  inviting  a  free 
discussion  on  absolute  pacificism. 

"My  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are  well  known,"  he 
said.  "I  beg  to  say  one  word  and  one  word  only  before 
the  discussion  begins.  And  that  is  this.  Socialism,  if  it 
be  real  and  not  near-socialism,  embraces  pacifism.  The 
reasons  for  the  pacifist  plank  are  too  well  understood  by 
every  socialist  to  require  more  than  mere  mention  at  this 
moment.  The  German  socialists  when  the  War  began  failed 
in  their  duty  to  the  Cause;  the  French  socialists  failed  in 
their  duty  to  the  Cause;  the  English  and  the  Italian  so- 
cialists failed  in  their  duty  to  the  Cause.  Manifestly,  even 
if  we  apply  the  political  explanation  to  this  war  instead 
of  the  true  explanation  which  shifts  the  causes  underlying 
it  to  economic  grounds,  it  is  impossible  for  both  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  to  be  right.  So  that  the  socialists 
on  one  side  or  the  other — always,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
only  allowing  the  political  cause  of  the  war  to  be  an  actual 
fact — have  httn  guilty  of  a  double,  a  treble  breach  of  good 
faith. 

"There  is  probably  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  here 
present  that  before  we  are  many  months  older  America 
will  have  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  into  the  Witch's 
Cauldron. 

"The  question  before  us  to  night  is:  What  will  the 
official  stand  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  be  when  that 
time  comes?" 

One  of  the  clergymen  rose  to  his  feet  as  Dr.  Sheldrake 
sat  down. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  dergvman,  speaking  in  the 
well-pitched  voice  of  the  trained  public  speaker,  "that  our 
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duty  is  so  plain  as  to  make  discussion  superfluous.  Btbcr 
we  are  socialists — and  Christians,  or  we  are  not  socialists 
— and  Christians.  Socialism  condemns  war  unqualifiedly. 
Did  Christ  sanction  it?  I  think  not.  His  entire  energies 
while  on  earth  were  bent  toward  helping  the  poor — not  to- 
ward crushing  them  down  further  and  further  into  the  pit 
of  penury.    What  more,  then,  is  there  to  say?" 

A  young  man  who  looked  like  a  lawyer  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  the  old  clerg>inan  sat  down. 

"My  suggestion  is,"  he  said,  "that  we  declare  for  pacifism 
if  America  is  the  aggressor,  but  in  case  America  goes  to 
war  in  self-defense,  we  should  stand  by  her." 

One  of  the  young  school-teachers  who  had  spoken  with 
Miss  Maxwell  timidly  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  her 
chair. 

"Germany  claims  that  she  is  fighting  in  self-defense,  and 
the  Allies  claim  the  same,"  she  said.  "If  America  goes 
to  war  she,  too,  will  disclaim  being  the  aggressor.  No 
country  will  ever  admit  being  the  aggressor.  At  least  not 
now-a-days.  Whether  this  is  a  sign  of  ethical  advance- 
ment, or  whether  it  merely  betokens  progress  in  hypocrisy. 
I  do  not  venture  to  sav." 

She  sat  down,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  Ad- 
dressing her  class  had  apparently  not  helped  her  to  over* 
come  a  native  shyness  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  e^'C. 

Dr.  Sheldrake  regarded  her  benignantly.  His  voice  was 
fatherly,  and  so  was  hi^  manner,  as  he  replied: 

"What  vou  sav  is  verv  tnie.  verv  true." 

Old  Mrs.  Ilichens  rose.  She  looked  very  frail  indeed 
now  that  she  was  entirely  unwrapped  from  all  the  veil* 
and  vests  and  scarfs  in  which  she  had  been  swathed.  lUr 
husband  hel]»ed  her  to  rise  from  her  chair,  and  supported 
her  while  she  was  standing.  In  spite  of  his  supporting  arm. 
she  swayed  lightly  to  and  fro  while  she  spoke.  A  littk 
hectic  s(>ot  burned  upon  the  wasted  cheeks  which  were 
honovcombed  bv  a  mvriad  of  ver\'  fine  intersecting  lines. 
All  listened  to  the  dainty  old  lady  in  profound  silence. 

"It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
she  bcpan,      "It    is   hard  becau-^e   my  opinion    will    seem 
heretical  to  nearly  everyone  here,  as  it  seems  erroneous 
to  mv  husband  and  to  my  grandchildren.     Bui  conscience, 
we  all  agree — no  matter  in  what  other  particulars  we  differ 
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the  one  voice  that  should  and  must  be  obeyed.  And 
obey  it  I  must  and  will. 

"War  is  a  terrible  thing.  Mv  husband  and  I  lived  through 
the  Civil  War.  We — myself  and  my  children — were  in 
V^icksburg  during  the  bombardment  and  lived,  like  the  rest 
of  the  population,  in  holes  dug  into  the  ground.  Whenever 
the  enemy  ceased  bombarding  us,  we  dl  crawled  out  and 
cooked  ourselves  something  to  eat,  and  sometimes  we  had 
time  to  gulp  down  our  food  before  the  firing  resumed, 
and  oftener  we  didn't  And  we  never  knew  from  one 
ax>ment  to  the  next  whether  we  would  be  alive  or  not  So 
you  see  we  know  what  war  means  at  first  hand. 

'^But — are  there  not  issues  so  big  and  so  noble  that  war 
b  justified?  We  were  of  the  South,  my  husband  and  I,  and 
my  husband  in  those  days  fought  on  the  Southern  side, 
and  so  did  my  father  and  all  my  brothers — three  of  them, 
and  all  four  never  came  back.  We  know  to-day,  my  hus- 
band and  I,  that  the  North  was  right  and  the  South  was 
wrong.  We  also  know — at  least  I  do — that  it  was  better 
that  this  dreadful  war  should  have  been  fought  and  the 
slaves  liberated  than  that  that  festering  sore  should  have 
remained  grafted  upon  our  national  life,  or  that  the  Union 
should  have  been  disrupted.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  all  of  vou,  although  I  know  that  my  father  and  my 
three  brothers  died  in  a  cause  which  I  now  condemn  as 
immoral,  I  am  glad  they  went  and  fought  like  men,  be- 
cause, at  the  time  we  all — they  and  my  husband  and  myself 
— believed  that  the  South  was  right  and  the  North  wronc^." 

She  stopped  a  moment,  seemingly  overcome.  Her  voice 
had  become  husky,  tears  shone  from  her  eyes.  Her  hus- 
band bent  toward  her  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear, 
but  she  shook  her  head  and  continued: 

"I  do  not  want  you  people  to  think  that  I  was  overcome 
just  now  my  selfish  recollections.  I  was  speaking  of  my 
kith  and  kin,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  them.  I  was 
thinking  of  all  the  poor  people  in  Europe,  the  Belgians, 
the  French,  the  women  and  children  of  all  countries  who 
are  suffering  through  this  War,  and  the  men  who  are 
fighting  it  And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we,  who  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  theater  of  war,  who,  even  if  we 
are  drawn  into  the  vortex  cannot  possibly  suffer  one- 
millkmth  part  of  what  those  unfortunates  are  suffering, 
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are  doing  wrong  to  condemn  any  man  fighting  for  ik 
country,  for  his  home,  for  his  wife  and  children.  For 
we  cannot  bind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  that  is  what  die 
French  and  the  Belgians,  yes  and  the  English,  too,  are 
fighting  for." 

For  a  moment  after  she  stopped  talking,  there  was  a 
profound  silence.  Then  the  same  clergyman  who  had 
spoken  before,  rose  slowly  and  said: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  and  the  Belgians 
believe  that  they  are  fighting  to  preserve  their  country 
and  their  homes.  And  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  thdr 
dreadful  agony.  But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  creed  which  we  profess 
is  based — I  mean  the  creed  of  socialism  conjoined  witb 
Christianity.  If  America  does  go  to  war,  and  our  men 
should  refuse  to  fight,  they  will  be  martyrs  to  our  cause 

Juite  as  much  as  the  men  who  die  in  battle  are  martm 
or  their  country's  sake.  Not  for  one  moment  do  we  be* 
lieve  that  we  can  keep  America  out  of  the  War  by  any 
resolution  which  we  may  adopt  to-night.  Not  for  one 
moment  do  we  think  that  at  this  moment  we  can  radicaOjr 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  any  shape,  way  or  manner. 
We  are  not  even  certain  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  we 
would  wish  America  to  keep  out  of  the  War.  But  we  do 
think,  and  we  do  believe  that  if  we  stand  solidly  together 
and  say,  'We,  who  are  socialists  and  Christians,  because 
we  are  socialists  and  Christians,  dare  not  fight  because  our 
conscience  forbids  it,'  we  shall  be  acting  as  a  leaven  for 
the  thought  of  the  entire  countr>'.  The  seed  we  plant 
may  not  germinate  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  it  will  ger- 
minate. And  then,  if  our  men  have  been  punished  for 
refusing  to  fif^ht,  they  will  simply  have  done  what  they  aod 
we  conceive  to  be  their  duty." 

A  murmur  of  approval  swept  through  the  room.  Tbe 
young  lawyer  sprang  impetuously  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  willing."  he  cried,  "I  am  entirely  willing,  if  a 
Pacifist  Resolution  is  adopted,  to  promise  that,  in  case  of 
war,  I  will  resist  enlistment  though  I  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  even  by  Heath." 

"And  I  am  willing  to  do  the  same,"  a  tall,  stalwart 
young  fellow  boomed  out  in  a  voice  as  deep  as  an  orgai^ 
and  then  sat  down  again. 
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The  discussion  continued.  One  or  two  voices— oddly 
enough  the  objectors  were  women — aligned  themselves  with 
Mrs.  Hichens.  It  was  then  that  Miss  Maxwell  rose  and 
addressed  the  assemblage. 

"I  think/'  she  said,  "that  there  are  a  few  things  which 
we  are  not  making  sufficiently  plain  to  ourselves.  I  take 
it  that  everyone  here  sympathizes  with  the  Allies  and  not 
with  Germany.  It  is  unthinkable,  of  course,  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  But  right  here  I  want  to  say  something  that, 
in  view  of  the  universal  sympathv  which  is  being  heaped 
upon  the  Allied  Cause,  will  at  nrst  glance  sound  stony- 
hearted and  cruel.  Neither  Belgium  nor  France  need  be  in 
the  plight  in  which  they  find  themselves  to-day  I 

"It  is  the  great  argument  for  this  war,  an  argument 
which  at  first  seems  incontrovertible,  that  the  Allies  had  to 
fight  or  go  under. 
Now,  did  they? 

if  Belgitmi  had  not  fought,  if  she  had  allowed  the 
Germans  to  march  across  the  face  of  her  fair  country, 
what  would  have  happened  ?  To  her,  nothing.  Her  towns, 
villages  and  homes  would  be  intact  to-day.  But  it  would 
have  been  so  much  worse  for  France,  the  apologists  of  this 
war  exclaim.  I  am  wondering  if  it  really  would.  Suppos- 
ing France  had  been  taken  unawares,  supposing  she  had 
succumbed  to  the  conquerors  without  being  able  to  put 
up  a  fight,  or  if  she  had  simply  declined  the  duel  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  'too  proud  to  fight,'  would  the  result 
have  been  truly  disastrous  for  her?  I  think  not.  Say 
Germany  had  annexed  all  of  France,  preposterous  as  that 
supposition  is.  Say  she  had  peppered  all  France  with 
Gerinan  officials,  German  police,  German  teachers,  German 
servants.  The  same  thing  that  happened  to  the  Normans 
who  invaded  England  and  'conquered*  England,  would 
have  happened  to  the  German  'conquerors'  of  France.  The 
conqueror  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  conquered,  and 
the  resulting  strain  might  have  given  the  world  a  new  and 
a  more  capable  breed  of  men  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

"Moreover,  the  proletariat  of  these  countries  would  have 
benefited  by  the  amalgamation.  Germany  is  a  highly  so- 
cialistic country.  France  is  somewhat  less  so.  If  the  two 
countries  had  been  welded  into  one,  the  conjoined  pro- 
letariat of  both  countries  might  have  made  such  a  social- 
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istic  nucleus  that  an  impetus  would  have  been  given  to  die 
Cause  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.  The  ex- 
ploited and  the  disinherited  of  the  earth,  instead  of  tni$ttn| 
each  other  the  world  over,  are  time  and  again  lured  into 
the  same  wretched  trap.  The  word  'patriotism/  so  noble 
in  its  highest  interpretation,  is  degraded  to  cheapest  clap- 
trap by  the  militarists  and  the  capitalists  of  all  countries. 
And  the  proletariat,  poor,  miserable  and  duped,  allowi 
Itself  time  and  again  to  be  taken  in,  and  fights  the  battle 
of  the  capitalists,  and  when  whatever  war  happens  to  be 
on  is  over,  the  same  capitalists  for  whom  the  proletariat 
has  given  its  blood,  continue  their  merciless  exploitation 
of  the  poor  fools  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  secuit 
Mammon  on  his  throne." 

"Beautiful,  beautiful,"  Dobronov  whispered  in  Guide's 
ear.  Yomanato's  brows  were  shifting  curiously.  I.ilico- 
cron,  who  was  sitting  in  back  of  Guido,  leaned  forward 

"Isn't  she  a  corker?"  he  whispered  in  Guido's  ear.  "ShM 
the  finest  speaker  we  have." 

Guido  did  not  reply.  He  had  previously  coerced  himself 
into  believing  himself  a  pacifist.  But  he  was  considerably 
startled,  not  to  say  alarmed,  by  the  vista  of  unsuspected  and 
uninviting  lanes  and  alleys,  so  horrifyingly  easy  of  access 
from  the  broad  highwav  of  pacifism,  which  was  being  ud- 
rolled  before  him.  Left  to  himself,  his  mind  might  hzvt 
righted  its  disturbed  equilibrium  there  and  then.  But  he 
was  under  the  stran^^e  spell  of  a  homogeneously  thinktn; 
crowd  of  people.  The  mystery  of  mass  psycholoj?)  ytt 
awaits  explanation.  Whatever  the  pressure  was  to  whlci 
he  was  being  subjected,  he  succumbed  to  it. 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake,  when  the  three  younfj  men 
lined  up  to  bid  him  good-bye.  "Are  we  going  to  see  yf»o 
agam? 

"I  think  so,  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure  so,"  said  Guido.  **We 
were  all  very  much  impressed  and,  if  I  may  sav  54\  u^ 
lifted." 

•\\h.  I  am  truly  plad  to  hear  it,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  ex- 
claimed. **ril  have  Lilicncron  notify  you  of  the  date  of  otir 
next  meeting.  And  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  t.hc 
meantime,  come  and  see  me  at  mv  home." 

The  three  young  men  went  away  in  the  happiest  of  mooJs 
Wliatever  misgivings  Miss  Maxwell's  strange  words  had 
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aroused  in  Guido  had  disappeared.  The  breath  of  the 
gods  was  in  his  nostrils  and  in  the  nostrils  of  his  friends. 
They  had  drunk  of  nectar  and  eaten  of  ambrosia.  The 
earth  was  theirs  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

Thus  did  socialism  become  their  avowed  creed — their 
political  and  religious  faith. 


CHAPTER  XrV 

SELF-PROTECTIVELY,  Guido  refused  to  discuss  his 
experiences  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters 
with  "unbelievers"  like  Dr.  Koenig,  Professor  Geddcs  and 
even  his  own  mother.  To  Frau  Ursula,  however,  he  hintc<i 
vaguely,  through  the  channel  of  seemingly  careless  remarks, 
at  what  had  happened.  By  his  half-silence  he  compassed 
two  things  which  he  had  not  envisaged  compassing.  Fraa 
Ursula  became  curious,  and  Frau  Ursula,  because  curious, 
refrained  from  making  grilling  reflections  upon  socialism 
in  general.  Thus  it  happened  one  evening  that  be  toM  his 
mother  all  about  the  first  energizing,  dynamic  meeting. 

Guido  could  see  that  his  mother  was  impressed,  although 
by  no  means  convinced.  She  said  nothing  more  unkind, 
however,  than,  "Those  are  beautiful  thoughts,  of  course, 
but  they  can  never  be  realized,"  a  reticence  for  which 
Guido  was  grateful. 

Elschen  was  delighted  with  Guido's  report  of  the  meet- 
ing, particularly  with  Miss  Maxwell's  address,  which  threw 
her  into  veritable  transports  of  joy.  That  address,  truth 
to  tell,  had  moved  Guido  to  more  than  a  vague  uneasiness. 
Now  that  the  spell  of  the  young  goddess'  dominant  person- 
ality had  been  removed,  and  the  potent  pressure  of  fifty-odJ 
enthusiastic  souls  had  been  eased,  he  realized  that  he  «*a5 
not  at  all  in  consonance  with  Miss  Maxwell's  remarkable 
utterances.  But,  of  course,  in  the  socialistic  fold,  as  dse- 
where,  ever>'one  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions.  So,  at 
least,  thought  Guido. 

Elschen  begged  hard  to  be  taken  to  the  next  meeting.  Her 
father  had  refused  to  allow  her  to  attend  any  gathering 
of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  Society  until  Guido  should  hz\t 
reconnoitered  the  ground.  Like  most  Germans,  he  had 
strong  socialistic  sj-mpathies.  and  while  he  refrained  from 
joining  a  socialistic  society,  because  he  believed  that,  as  a 
clergN-nian.  he  had  no  right  to  meddle  actively  with  politics, 
he  was  tremendously  pleased  to  think  that  £lschen  had  in- 
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herited  his  taste  for  a  political  creed  which  concerned  itself 
exclusively  with  the  lowly  and  the  poor.  He  was  almost 
tempted,  in  view  of  the  dual  character  of  the  Society,  pro- 
viding as  it  did  for  an  expression  of  Christian  belief  as 
well  as  of  socialistic  doctrine,  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings 
himself.  Guido  dissuaded  him  from  the  enterprise,  point- 
ing out  to  him  that  as  a  pastor  of  a  German  church,  he  had 
no  right  to  endanger  the  political  reputation  of  his  con- 
gregation by  allying  himself  with  an  organization  of  such 
pronounced  pacifist  proclivities  that  odium  was  sure  to 
accrue  to  it  as  soon  as  America  entered  the  War ;  an  event 
which,  all  were  agreed,  was  now  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

Guido  went  to  see  Miss  Maxwell  the  following  Sunday 
evening.  She  was  a  Settlement  Worker,  and  lived  in  a 
model  tenement  house,  in  a  tiny  apartment  which  she  had 
made  as  snug  and  as  comfortable  as  possible.  She  had 
carried  out  her  cultural  ideals  in  eauipping  her  home.  The 
other  apartments  were  occupied  by  Italians,  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  of  the  lowest  class,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Irish. 
Her  apartment  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  bath,  and  she 
had  turned  the  larger  room  into  a  sort  of  Community 
Room.  Bookcases  were  ranged  along  every  wall,  and  the 
walls  were  literally  covered  with  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  or  pictures  of  historic  buildings  and  classic 
statuary.  In  one  comer  stood  a  Victrola.  Comfortable 
chairs  were  set  around  a  long  table,  which  ran  almost  the 
entire  len^  of  the  room. 

Miss  Maxwell  explained  to  Guido  that  this  room  was 
every  evening  to  anyone  living  in  the  building. 

'*We  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion which  every  refined  home  makes  possible,"  she  said, 
"find  it  hard  to  realize  what  spiritual  hardship  this  absence 
of  privacy  foists  upon  those  rare  souls  who,  bom  and  bred 
in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  are  making  a  valiant  fight  to  better 
themselves  n>iritualiy  and  mentally,  and,  of  course,  mate- 
rially as  well." 

Guido  asked  her  which  nationality  came  most  frequently 
to  the  Community  Room. 

**The  Jews,"  said  Miss  Maxwell.  "They  are  a  wonderful 
I  have  had  Russian  Jews  come  in  here  who  could 
read  nor  speak  English,  and  who  came  in  to  look 
at  the  pictures  and  hear  the  music — Thursday  night  is 
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Victrola  lught — and  a  year  later  they  were  reading  Fiske's 
'Cosmic  Philosophy'  or  'Ridpath's  History  of  the  WorU,' 
and  understanding  what  they  were  reading,  too.  I  mentxm 
this  because  it  is  not  as  self-evident  as  it  would  seem  that 
a  man  should  understand  all  he  reads.  I  had  one  little 
Irish  girl  come  in  here  and  ask  me  for  Milton's  Latin 
prose.  I  didn't  have  ^filton's  Latin  prose  in  my  coUectioo. 
and  questioned  her  as  to  her  reasons  for  such  an  unusual 
choice.  Welt,  it  seems  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  read 
every  line  Milton  had  ever  written  before  she  was  twenty- 
one.  She  didn't  understand  a  word  of  Latin,  but  that  did 
not  matter.  She  was  going  to  read  right  through  Milton's 
Latin  prose  all  the  same." 

"Did  you  persuade  her  to  give  up  her  plan?" 

"No/'  said  Miss  Maxwell,  with  eyes  very  large  and 
tender.  "No.  You  see,  she  was  a  consumptive,  amd  she 
didn't  have  more  than  half  a  year  to  live,  at  any  rate. 
So,  if  having  read  Milton's  Latin  works  along  with  his 
English  poems  was  going  to  make  her  dying  any  easier 
for  her,  I  saw  no  reason  under  the  sun  for  depriving  her 
of  that  bit  of  comfort.  I  procured  the  book  from  a  friend, 
and  she  came  here  every  evening  after  a  hard  day's  work 
in  a  lead-pencil  factor)'  to  read.  I  think  she  had  a  son 
of  superstition  about  Latin — the  language  of  the  Catholic 
service,  you  know.  She  finished  her  reading  of  Milton's 
Latin  prose  two  days  before  she  took  to  her  bed.  a  week 
before  she  died.  I  really  think  that  book  helped  to  keep 
her  going  as  long  as  she  did." 

Guido  was  deeply  touched.  Certainly  Miss  Maxwel!'* 
attitude  toward  these  pcx^r  folks  was  that  of  a  woman  '•: 
extraordinary  heart  and  mind.  He  thought  her  even  nv^re 
wonderful  than  before,  and  far,  far  more  beautiful.  But 
her  beauty  abashed  him.  He  felt  awed  by  it.  It  nude 
him  feel  small  and  insignificant.  It  seemed  to  arrest  in 
him  some  current  of  personality,  to  thwart  some  individual 
law  of  his  own  being. 

"And  now,*'  she  said,  "come  and  sit  down  beside  me  and 
let  me  hear  vour  confession  of  faith." 

(luido  slip{)cd  into  the  chair  at  her  side,  and  after  a 
momentary  hesitation  began  his  story. 

He  toM  her  how,  about  a  year  ago,  he  had  begun  rea<!- 
ing  the  GosfHrls  very  attentively,  and  how  a  little  later,  his 
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attention  had  been  drawn  to  socialistic  literature.  At  first, 
in  reading  the  Gospels,  he  had  thought  that  Christ,  in  his 
frequent  and  passionate  references  to  the  poor,  was  merely 
stressing  the  importance  of  charity — of  good  works.  Some 
of  the  passages  at  that  time  had  seemed  to  him  exaggerated 
and  impossible  to  obey.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
Nineteenth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

And  slowly,  ^nthout  ostentation,  Guido  began  reciting 
the  beautiful  and  baffling  passages  which  had  been  so 
largely  instrumental  in  his  conversion  to  socialism. 

"Those  passages  troubled  me  horribly,"  he  said.  "I  de- 
lighted in  the  Six  Commandments,  with  their  wholesome 
expurgation  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Sabbath  Day  and 
Idolatry  garnish— but  the  passages  that  followed  hard  upon 
bothered  me.  They  bothered  me  cruelly.  I  dwelt  upon 
them  incessantly.  It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  for  a  rich 
man  to  give  all  he  owns  to  the  poor,  but  is  any  lasting 
benefit  for  the  poor  to  be  derived  from  such  an  action  ?  I 
thought  not.  What  then,  did  that  exasperating  passage 
? 

'Suddenly,  one  night,  the  meaning  came  to  me.  It  meant 
I,  of  course.  Christ  had  taught  socialism.  Social- 
ism, to  use  the  phrase  which  a  little  friend  of  mine  coined 
after  I  had  explained  to  her  the  aim  of  socialism,  is  nothing 
but  Applied  Qiristianity." 

"Applied  Christianity,"  Miss  Maxwell  exclaimed,  in  a 
startled  tone.    "What  a  pregnant  phrase!" 

••It  seemed  so  to  me,"  said  Guido.  "Well,  once  the 
Great  Idea  struck  me,  it  was  remarkable  how  simple  all 
the  difficult  passages  in  the  Gospels  became.  Why,  the 
Gospels  fairly  breathe  socialism.  They  arc  replete  with  it. 
They  exude  it,  are  permeated  with  it.  What  is  the  Golden 
Rule  but  an  exhortation  toward  socialism?  What  is  the 
Sixth  of  Christ's  Commandments — I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses  but  of  the  Six  Command- 
ments of  Christ — but  socialism?  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'  What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
but  a  condition  of  society  attainable  on  earth  if  all  men 
will  labor  to  that  end? 

"Through  socialism  alone  can  it  be  made  practicable  and 
possible  for  men  to  obey  the  Six  Commandments  of  Christ. 
And  yet  Christians,  the  world  over,  lay  an  unaccountable 
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stress  upon  the  Fourth  G>imnandiiient  given  hy  Moses, 
'Remember  Thou  to  Keep  the  Sabbath  Day  H(^/  and  all 
but  ignore  the  Sixth  Commandment  of  Christ,  'Thoa  shah 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/ 

"Rigfatlv  regarded,  the  two  commandments  are  cor- 
relative, tor  the  best,  the  ri^t,  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  Day  holy  and  to  keep  every  other  day  of  the  week 
holy  as  well,  is  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  It  is 
very  much  easier,  however,  to  go  to  church  and  abstain 
from  labor  one  day  a  week,  than  to  love  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself  seven  days  a  week. 

''Socialism  would  make  possible  a  seven-davs-a-week 
Christianity.  It  would  mean  that  no  just  man  need  sit  down 
to  table  knowing  that  not  one,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  people  the  world  over 
are  going  hungry  that  day  and  the  day  before  and  the 
day  after. 

"Socialism  would  make  it  possible  to  alleviate  suflFering 
and  want  the  world  over. 

"Socialism  is  not  merely  Christianity  applied,  it  is  Chris- 
tianity simplified  and  rationalized. 

"It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  Christ  had  socialism 
in  mind  in  preaching  all  he  did  preach.  Peter  and  John, 
Christ's  favorite  disciples,  after  working  the  miracle  re- 
ported in  Acts  4,  and  being  released  bv  the  Romans,  prayed 
with  the  multitudes  who  were  their  followers: 

"  'And  the  multitudes  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul:  neither  said  any  one  of  them  that 
ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but 
they  had  all  things  in  common.' 

"  'And  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and  dis- 
tribution was  made  to  every  man  according  as  he  had 
need.' 

"  'Having  land  sold  it,  and  brou^t  the  money,  and  laid 
it  at  the  apostles'  feet.' 

"This."  Guido  continued,  "of  course,  was  communism, 
and  while  modem  socialism  is  not  communistic,  communism 
was  the  earliest  form  of  socialism. 

"All  in  all.  every  devout  seeker  after  the  truth  who  dt^e* 
not  allow  himself  to  be  blinded  by  religious— or  rather,  by 
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deoomiiiatioiial — prejudice,  if  he  will  honestly  apply  the 
socialistic  test  to  the  Gospels,  will,  I  think,  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  have  reached. 

^'If  Christ's  teaching  means  anything  at  all  as  regards 
our  conduct  on  earth,  it  means  that  those  who  are  serious 
in  their  desire  to  follow  him,  and  to  attain  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  must  bend  their  energies  toward  securing  social- 
istic conditions. 

*'I  wish  I  could  make  plain  to  others  how  deeply  I  feel 
this  to  be  true.  I  would  give  my  life  to  working  for  the 
Cause  if  it  would  help — my  life  and  my  fortune." 

Guidb's  voice  had  gathered  in  passionate  intensity  as 
he  spoke;  the  pale,  handsome  young  face  had  flushed,  the 
dark  eyes  shone  with  the  fires  of  the  soul. 

Miss  Maxwell  touched  his  hand  lightly  with  her  own. 

*'Thank  you  for  telling  me  all  this,  my  friend,"  said. 
"You  have  related  to  me  a  very  touching  spiritual  ex- 
perience. This  conviction,  coming  to  you,  as  it  did,  without 
any  extraneous  influence,  is,  to  use  a  religious  expression, 
testimony  of  the  most  valuable  sort." 

She  paused,  and  then  added,  quickly: 

•'Mr.  von  Estritz,  I  had  the  feeling  that  your  story 
would  be  worth  while  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  here,  where  we  would  be  quiet.  I  have  an  excellent 
memory.  Will  you  allow  me  to  use  what  I  wish  of  your 
'confession'  in  preparing  leaflets  to  be  used  for  propaganda 
purposes?" 

Guido  flushed  with  pleasure.  He  felt  complimented  by 
Miss  Maxwell's  suggestion,  he  told  her. 

"I  shall  use  verbatim  all  you  have  told  me  as  nearly  as 
I  remember  your  words,"  die  said.  "Your  view-point  is 
particularly  interesting  to  me  because  I  lean  more  to  the 
economic  viewpoint" 

"I  am  afraid,"  Guido  rejoined,  "that  I  am  very  much 
of  an  amateur  as  yet  I  have  read  Lasalle,  and  some  of 
Marx,  of  course,  but  I  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  entirely 
comprehend  the  economic  side  of  socialism.  It  appeals  to 
meprimarilv  as  a  religion." 

•^ou  will  have  to  read  up  on  the  economic  side,"  said 
Miss  MaxwelL  "The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  You  will 
hear  a  lot  more  of  it  at  our  meetings.  I  can  give  you  a 
list  of  hdpful  books,  if  you  wish." 
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Guido  asked  her  to  do  so,  and  she  sat  down  at  once,  and 
wrote  out  for  him  in  a  neat,  small,  literary  hand  some  ten 
or  twelve  books  of  which  Guido  had  never  heard  but  which 
Miss  Maxwell  assured  him  would  fortify  his  positkxi 
enormously. 

She  had  barely  finished,  when  the  bell  rang,  and,  opening 
the  door.  Miss  Maxwell  admitted  Liliencron  and  a  younf 
lady  whom  he  introduced  as  Miss  Levinsky. 

Guido  thought  Miss  Levinsky  looked  more  like  a  human 
rosebud  than  anything  else  he  could  think  of.  She  wis 
decidedly  Oriental  in  type,  but  her  features  were  smaD, 
all  excepting  the  enormous  dark  eyes  which,  heavily  fringed 
with  lashes,  lay  like  a  cordon  of  black  silk  against  the 
delicately  white  skin  and  pink  cheek.  He  gathered  that 
Liliencron  and  Miss  Levinsky  were  engaged. 

Miss  Maxwell  had  not  expected  the  couple,  and  Lilien- 
cron, on  entering,  begged  her  not  derange  any  program 
of  talk  which  she  might  wish  to  carry  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neophyte.  ^liss  Maxwell  assured  him  that  the 
neophyte  had  done  quite  as  much  instructing  as  receiviog 
of  instruction,  and  that  small  talk  was  in  order. 

The  small  talk  turned  out  not  to  be  so  very  small. 

Tolstoy's  "The  Living  Corpse"  was  being  played  in  one 
of  the  Yiddish  theaters  downtown,  and  Liliencron  and  Miss 
Levinsky  were  thinking  of  seeing  it.  Miss  Maxwell  had 
not  read  the  play  and  questioned  Liliencron  about  it.  Then 
Guido  suggested  that  they  make  up  a  theater  party  to  in- 
clude Elschen — whom  he  explained  to  them  as  the  friend 
who  had  decribcd  Socialism  as  Applied  Christianity — and 
Yonianato  and  Dobronov.  Liliencron  and  Miss  Levinsky 
acciuicsccd,  but  said  plainly  that  they  would  insist  on  par- 
ing their  own  way.  Miss  Maxwell  thought  she  would  not 
have  time  to  go. 

"\\}U  young  people  need  relaxation,"  she  said,  "but  there 
are  m»  many  [hmt  souls  dei)ending  u|>on  me^-one  evening 
is  a  drcatlful  lot  of  time  to  devote  to  pleasuring." 

•*You  speak  as  if  you  were  a  hundred  years  old,"  pr*^ 
tested  Liliencron.  **And  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  vi« 
Estriiz.  you  are  the  youngest  [)erson  here." 

**I  am  cons  older  than  any  of  you,"  Miss  Maxwell  re- 
torted, smiling  her  rich,  gracious  smile.  "You  see/*  she 
turned  to  Guido,  '*the  rest  of  you  are  Brothers  and  Sisters 
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but  I  am  the  Little  G>usin — ^the  Little  Cousin  of  the  Social 
Revolution  and  the  Little  Cousin  of  all  who  work  for  it." 

Guido  looked  at  her  with  eyes  large  and  lustrous  with 
the  fascination  of  surprise  and  fri^t  "The  Little  Cousin 
of  the  Social  Revolution"  sounded  ominously  like  "The 
Little  Cousins  of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  which  was  the 
name  by  which  his  mother  and  Dmitri  Stepanovich  had 
been  known  in  those  far-away  days  when  the  two  Vasalovs 
had  been  the  idols  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia.  Some- 
thing cold  struck  at  his  heart.  Was  there  any  connection 
between  that  Cause  and  this?  Was  this  similarity  in 
nomenclature  a  mere  coincidence?  Did  the  similarity  in 
terms  betray  a  similarity  of  nature,  a  kinship  unrevealed 
to  his  eyes,  between  the  cause  for  which  his  mother  had 
been  sent  into  solitary  confinement  and  this  cause  which 
but  a  moment  ago  had  seemed  to  him  a  thing  holy  and 
sacred? 

•'Why  do  you  always  refer  to  yourself  as  'The  Little 
Cousin  r"  Liliencron  asked  the  question  which  Guido 
lacked  the  courage  to  ask.  "Brothers  and  Sisters  are  more 
closely  related  than  cousins." 

"True!"  Miss  Maxwell  smiled  mysteriously.  "I  might 
as  well  admit  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  plagiarist.  Some 
years  ago  I  met  a  Russian,  a  Prince  Vasalov,  a  most  in- 
teresting man.  I  was  only  a  girl  in  my  teens  when  I  met 
him,  but  he  said  many  thmgs  that  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  me,  and  I  really  think  he  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  me  into  the  socialistic  fold.  Not  that  that  would 
matter  to  him.  He  has  probably  forgotten  all  about  me  by 
this  time.  But  one  of  his  seeds  which  fell  by  the  wayside 
happened  to  fall  upon  good  ground  and  brought  forth 
f  ruiL  Well,  Prince  Vasalov  had  a  cousin,  a  woman,  whose 
last  name  was  the  same  as  his,  and,  at  the  time  when  I 
met  him,  she  was  languishing  in  one  of  those  unspeakable 
Russian  prisons,  and  if  she  has  not  died  in  the  meantime, 
I  dare  say  she  is  there  still.  Think  of  a  woman,  a  woman 
who  has  been  raised  in  luxury  and  plenty,  being  immured 
in  one  of  those  dank,  dark,  noisome  cells  for  years  and 
years." 

"Horrible,"  said  Liliencron. 

••Well,"  Miss  Maxwell  continued,  "Prince  Vasalov  and 
cousin,  he  told  me,  had  been  known  throughout  Russia 
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as  the  'Little  Cousins.'  I  nused  the  same  objection  to  the 
term,  Max,  that  you  made  a  minute  ago.  Prince  Vasalof 
replied  that  in  the  first  place  he  and  the  Princess  Vasalof 
were  cousins,  and  not  brother  and  sister,  and  in  the  second 

Elace,  while  it  is  true  that  brothers  and  sisters  are  united 
y  a  closer  blood  tie  than  cousins,  yet,  when  the  Idnshqi 
is  admitted,  the  term  'cousin'  presupposes  a  kinship  of 
spirit,  of  interest,  of  mutual  responsibility  which  cannot 
be  so  readily  admitted  to  obtain  among  brothers  and  sisten 
who,  only  too  frequently,  are  at  variance  among  tbeon- 
selves." 

"That's  a  good  thought,"  said  Liliencron,  approvinfiy. 

"I  remember  hearing  mv  father  speak  of  the  uttk 
C)usins,"  said  Miss  Levinslcy.  "You  know,  I  can  bardj 
remember  Russia.  Only  the  day  of  the  pogrom,  when 
all  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  killed  and  my  parents  and 
myself  escaped  only  because  we  were  not  at  home,  standi 
out  in  my  memonr  like  forked  lightning.  I  remember 
seeing  the  bodies  ot  the  slain — four  sisters  and  one  brother 
— as  we  entered  our  dining-room  on  reaching  home.  My 
mother  fainted  dead  away.  I  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
I   remember  that   my   father  clapped   his  hand  over  m 

eyes  to  shut  out  the  horrible  sight "     She   stopped 

overcome  by  the  ghastly  recollections  which  surged  bid 
to  her  memory.    After  a  moment  she  burst  out  explosivdj: 

"Oh,  sometimes  I  hate  myself  for  sta)'ing  here — here; 
where  one  is  safe  and  unmolested.  I  know  that  revenge  a 
a  bad  sentiment  to  nourish,  but  when  I  think  of  those  6n 
mutilated  bodies — I  see  red;  I  tell  you,  I  see  red." 

"Don't  think  about  it,  Olga,"  said  Liliencron.  "Yoa 
cannot  bring  back  the  dead.  It  would  be  diflferent  if,  like 
Vasalov,  you  hoped  to  liberate  someone  from  prison.  .AD 
we  can  fio  is  to  work  for  the  future." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  "we.  who  enjoy  comparative 
liberty,  must  work  and  work  hard  for  the  complete  emano- 
pation  of  the  human  race.  Once  we  are  really  free,  once 
we  are  a  tnie  democracy,  we  will  indeed  be  able  to  'pro- 
claim libertv  throughout  the  world  and  unto  all  the  in* 
habitants  thereof.' " 

Guido  had  listened  to  all  this  in  anguish  of  spirit  in- 
describable. His  head  was  whirling.  He  was  entirdj 
adrift.     Emotion  had  rendered  his  voice  husky,  so  that 
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when  he  essayed  to  speak,  he  produced  only  a  thick,  in- 
distinguishable sound  such  as  a  laryngitis  sufferer  might 
have  produced.  He  cleared  his  voice,  while  three  pairs  of 
eyes  regarded  him — as  he  thought — inquisitorially. 

''I  thought/'  he  said,  addressing  Liliencron,  "that  social- 
bts  were  averse  to  violence." 

Liliencron  did  not  understand  at  once.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  said: 

''You  mean  as  regards  liberating  a  prisoner  ?  Well,  in  a 
country  like  Russia,  where  government  is  not  merely  a 
despotism  but  a  tyranny,  where  the  police  at  best  arrest 
men  and  women  who  have  been  caught  in  a  street  crush — 
because  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  'politicals' 
who  are  rioting — and  at  worst  club  them  to  death ;  where 
a  professor  of — let  us  say — mathematics  is  not  permitted 
to  invite  ten  or  fifteen  students  to  his  home  to  explain  some 
difiicult  problem  which  they  are  unable  to  master  in  class, 
because  of  the  same,  insensate  fear  of  political  intrigue, 
is  of  course  permissible." 
^Assuredly,"  Miss  Maxwell  commented  "H  I  were  a 
I  would  be  a  nihilist  and  kill  off  just  as  many  of 
those  government  monsters  as  I  possibly  could  before  they 
deported  me  to  Siberia.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  there 
is  universal  manhood  suffrage,  with  universal  woman  suf- 
frage coming,  assassination,  like  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d*Ejighien,  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder/' 

"But,"  said  Guido,  "if  violence  is  justifiable  when  there 
is  adequate  aggravation,  why  then  pacifism?" 

Liliencron  and  Miss  Maxwell  exchanged  glances  of  vot^ 
prise. 

Both  began  simultaneouslv  with  ^Because. "*  T><en  IJlten* 
cron  stopped  talking,  and  bowing  to  Wx^a  MaxweH,  with 
a  gesture  of  the  hand  invited  her  to  cr/ntinoe, 

^'Pacifism  is  not  non-resistance/'  iaid  \U\\  Maxwrli,  aft^r 
I  brief  pause.  ^Socialism  adopted  the  pa/::fi%t  pUrik  \^.' 
cause  the  economic  interpretation  of  hwr/fty  yr^n^  that 
the  proletariat  of  all  countries  at  war  are  ^\t0t  real  itv^ttu% 
of  the  war,  and  the  capitalists  of  all  c'y'jnv^et  at  war  ar« 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  war — ry>  ir*ar»ef  T»i*a»  i><^  '>»j»- 
come  ultimately  is.  But  in  resisting  tyraimj,  the  pf'/k^ar lirt 
if  fiffating  iu  own  battle.    All  this  wsU  be  made  f^ef  feed/ 
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plato  to  ]rou  when  jrou  read  some  of  the  books  whose  titla 
I  have  written  down  for  you." 

Tlie  talk  drifted  to  other  topics  with  Guido  a  hMaf 
participant.  The  shock  which  he  had  sustained  had  in- 
hibited his  power  of  thought.  The  best  he  could  do  wu 
to  make  a  feint  at  listening  attentively  to  what  the  othen 
were  saying. 

As  he  became  calmer,  and  was  able  to  follow  the  ccb- 
versation  more  closely,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a 
curious,  ever  vigilant,  never  varying  undercurrent  of 
thought  which  threaded  its  way  in  and  out  of  every  topic 
that  was  broached.  No  matter  what  subject  came  up,  it 
was  viewed  through  the  socialistic  glass.  English  poctnr, 
Greek  art,  German  philosophy,  French  architecture — every- 
thing under  the  heavens,  it  appeared,  could  be  elucidated 
by  applying  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 

Guido  was  bewildered  and  jarred.  He  had  been  m 
bappy.  so  superlatively  happy  on  the  evening  of  that  won- 
derful meeting.  Had  he,  after  all,  made  a  mistake?  He 
cou!<l  not  have  told  what  apperceptive  power  now  warned 
him,  what  inMinct  of  caution  now  whispered  to  him  not  to 
be  too  certain  that  in  socialism  he  had  found  the  universal 
panncea. 

The  impression  which  he  carried  away  with  him  from 
that  evening's  convcr^aliDn  was  that  of  nimble  and  keen- 
edged  mentalities,  which,  through  some  ripirilual  accidcni. 
had  beome  slightly  dislocated,  slightly  aberrent,  sli^dr 
out  of  alitjiiment  with  real  life. 

He  and  Dobronov  and  Yomanato  had  already  sent  is 
their  apj)licritions  for  membership,  tf^ther  with  cheda 
for  the  annual  dues.  On  the  whole  Guido  did  not  repel 
that  the  sicp  had  been  taken  which  was  lo  make  hira  a 
memtjcr  of  the  lirothcrs  and  Sisters  Society.  He  wanted  to 
be  magnriniiniius,  and  he  blamed  himself  alone  for  this 
feeling  <>f  a-kewness, 

fie  had,  >if  course,  been  frightfully  startled  and  stunned 
by  the  inicx]K;ctcd  references  to  \'arvara  .Mexandfo^m. 
ami  on  thinking  the  occurrence  over  during  the  week  ihil 
followed,  he  came  to  realize  jxtgnantly  that  the:<  new 
friemls  of  his.  if  ihcy  had  <inly  known  whose  son  he  *» 
would  have  regarded'  him  with  scathing  contempt  for  not 
going  to   Russia   and   attempting  to  hberate   his   mother, 
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espectallv  as  he  had  ample  means  ta  hazard  such  a  venture. 
He  recalled  the  storv  which  Frau  Ursula  had  told  him  of 
his  father's  rescue  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna  from  Siberia. 
If  one  rescue  had  been  feasible,  why  not  another?  He 
questioned  himself  very  eamesdy  whether  he  had  not  done 
a  nxmstrously  wrong  and  selfish  thing  in  refusing  to  ac- 
company Vasalov  to  Russia.  Vasalov,  it  is  true,  had  made 
DO  mention  of  an  attempt  to  free  Varvara  Alexandrovna. 
His  entire  talk  had  been  of  Russia's  future.  It  had  re- 
mained for  his  socialist  friends  to  drop  that  plummet  into 
his  soul,  where  it  was  stirring  up  some  of  the  most  painful 
reflections  to  which  Guido  had  ever  fallen  prey. 

The  evening  of  the  theater  party  arrived.  Elschen,  who 
had  not  yet  met  Miss  Maxwdl,  was  very  much  impressed 
by  her  personality,  as  Guido  could  see  by  the  look  of 
admiring  awe  that  came  into  Elschen's  artless  face  on 
being  presented.  The  three  women  slipped  into  adjacent 
seats.  Liliencron  sat  beside  Miss  Levinsky,  Guido  next  to 
Elschen,  with  Miss  Maxwell  between  the  two  young 
women,  and  Yomanato  and  Dobronov  on  Guido's  further 
side. 

The  theater  was  one  of  the  poorer  theaters  of  the  East 
Side,  and  the  audience,  as  it  came  trooping  in,  eyed  the 
interlopers  who  so  evidentlv  belonged  to  another  world 
with  amazement  and  something  like  veiled  hostility  and 
suspicion. 

The  musicians  crawled  into  the  tiny  enclosure  reserved 
for  them  and  began  to  tune  their  instruments.  Presently 
the  strains  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  penetrated  through 
the  harsh  discord  of  noisily  chatting  voices.  Automatically 
Guido,  Dobronov  and  Yomanato  rose  from  their  seats. 
Almost  immediately  someone  plucked  Guido  by  the  sleeve 
and  glancing  sideways,  Guido  perceived  that  Miss  Maxwell 
was  bending  toward  him.  He  then  noticed  that  Liliencron 
and  the  three  young  women  had  not  risen  from  their  chairs, 
and  for  one  moment  he  thought  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  tune.  He  had  no  ear  at  all,  and  Janet  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  comparing  him  to  the  man  who  knew 
only  two  tunes — "Hail  Columbia,"  and  the  other.  But  a 
lllance  at  the  auditorium  reassured  him.  He  had  made  no 
mistake.  Why  ,then,  had  his  friends  not  risen  along  with 
the  rest? 
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He  inclined  his  head  to  catch  what  Miss  Maxwdl  m 
saying. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said.  "Why  do  you  get  ap  and  itaod 
for  mere  music?  Is  this  tune  any  better  than  ai^  oiba? 
We  never  get  up  for  a  national  hymn." 

Guido  flushed. 

"I  always  do,"  he  said,  quietly,  "for  our  national  hymn." 

Baleful  glances  and  angry  jibberings  in  garlic-ladn 
voices  began  to  be  heard  in  back  of  ^em.  One  bavj- 
jowled  man,  poking  Guido  roughly  in  the  ribs,  indicated 
the  occupants  of  the  seats  with  his  thumb. 

Guido  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  man  percciTcd  hi) 
annoyance,  and  became  good-natured.  He,  too,  with  i 
grin,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  disturbance  which 
Guido  had  feared,  did  not  occur. 

He  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  all  through  the  po- 
formancc  that  Miss  Maxwell  was  half-hiding,  half-betnT- 
ing — both  purposely,  the  thought — a  subtle  amusement  ia 
his  behavior.  In  consequence  he  felt  awkward  and  ill  U 
ease,  and  he  was  thankful  when  the  lugubrious  perfonn- 
ance,  of  which  no  one  but  Dobronov  and  Miss  Lcviiuk; 
understood  a  word,  was  over. 

Liliencron  suggested  that  they  go  to  a  nearby  restaunnt 
"for  a  bile."  Elschcn  seemed  as  eager  to  go  as  the  rts. 
and  nothing  remained  for  Guido  but  to  comply  «itfa  ite 
unspoken  wish  in  Elschen's  eyes. 

Miss  Maxwell  cleverly  maneuvered  for  a  chair  next  to 
Guido. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  see  you  still  cling  to  ft  good  mu? 
erroneous  ideas.  You  will  have  to  get  nd  of  them  if  na 
intend  to  be  a  good  socialist." 

Guido  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  her, 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  objected  to  steiac 
me  on  my  feet,"  he  said,  quietly. 

"The  same  objection  I  wouM  feel  if  I  saw  yoa  sahdef 
the  American  flag.     May  I  inquire — do  you  salute  it?" 

"I  have  never  had  occasion  to  salute  it,"  said  Guida  "H 
the  fKcasion  were  to  arise.  I  most  certainly  should  salute  it' 

"Fetich-worship,  my  dear  lad.  fetich-wor^ip T  Mi» 
Maxwell  smiled  indulgently.  "We  socialists  partake  ti 
the  nature  of  the  inconoclasts — we  must  do  nothuig  to  hif 
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prolong  or  perpetuate  these  outworn  symbols  and  usages 
which  gag  and  bind  society  at  large.*' 

**I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Guido, 
in  a  tone  which  was  new  to  Miss  MaxwelL  She  had 
thought  him  wholly  pliable.  It  annoyed  her  to  encotmter 
gristle  and  bone  where  she  had  anticipated  to  find  nothing 
more  rigid  than  marrow.  The  smile  faded  slowly  from  her 
lips.     She  turned  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

**\Vhy  not?*'  she  demanded,  her  voice  touched  with  a 
slight  frost" 

** Because  America  is  our  country,  and  if  we  love  it,  as 
I  am  sure  we  all  do,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why 
we  should  refuse  the  visible  tokens  of  respect  which  custom 
prescribes/' 

"You  may  love  America  all  you  wish,"  said  Miss  Max- 
wdl,  a  little  contemptuously,  Guido  thought,  althou^  he 
may  have  been  unjust  in  thinking  so,  '*but  a  good  socialist 
does  not  pin  his  faith  to  any  national  emblem  or  symboL" 

Miss  Levinsky  leaned  forward  across  the  table,  and  thrust- 
ing her  voice  at  Guido,  said : 

"I  was  wishing  they  would  mob  us." 

"WeU,  I'm  glad  heartUy  they  didnV  Guido  replied, 
fliortly. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  the  stuff  that  martjrrs  are  made 
of,"  Liliencron  contributed.  There  was  no  ill-nature  in 
his  voice. 

Guido  smiled. 

**Vm  afraid  I'm  not,"  he  said.  *'As  a  child  I  used  to 
think  that  the  men  and  women  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  sooner  than  recant  were  quite  as 
l^goted  as  their  executioners." 

**Oh!"  Miss  Levinsky  and  Miss  Maxwell  expressed 
their  abhorrence  for  such  nambi-pambiness  by  pursing  their 
lips  and  opening  wide  their  eyes. 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Liliencron.  "I  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  the  sake  of 
rdifiion.    For  the  socialistic  idea,  /»rrhaps.    Vtrhaps." 

His  intonation  of  the  two  "perhapses"  caused  a  general 
flBile.  The  tension  was  broken.  &Iiss  Levinsky  said,  in 
a  tone  decidediv  less  bellicose  than  before : 

'^ell,  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  flags  and 
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national  hymns.    Personally  I  would  sooner  go  to  jul  tittn 

salute  the  Hag." 

"1  would  sooner  die  than  salute  it,"  said  Miss  Uaxvd^ 
in  the  tone  of  high  tragedy. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  us,"  said  Dobnaor, 
"we,  perhaps,  do  not  believe  in  wasting  our  energy  on  a 
matter  which,  after  all,  is  of  small  consequence." 

"There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  for  us,"  said  YomanuaL 
"Courtesy  required  that  we  rise.  I,  for  one,  tberdoR 
cannot  regret  having  done  so." 

Miss  Maxwell  frowned.  She  resented  Yomanato's  n- 
buke  and  a  momentary  flashing  back  of  her  lips  and  bei|l>- 
ened  color  betrayed  her  mortitication. 

"I,"  said  Elschen,  "was  glad  I  had  the  courage  not  lo 
get  up.  I  think  it  so  perfectly  silly — this  standing  np 
when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played,  as  if  one  vert 
in  church." 

The  waitress  came  for  their  order,  and  thus  another  Ml 
of  conversation  was  opened.  The  talk  lightened  aittr 
that,  and  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  again. 

But  it  troubled  Guido.  It  troubled  him  so  greath'  thit, 
after  mature  reflection,  he  decided  to  avail  himself  of 
Dr.  Sheldrake's  invitation  to  call  at  his  home  if  in  need  of 
advice. 

Dr.  Sheldrake,  who  was  a  minister,  lived  not  far  froa 
the  Society  House,  in  an  apartment  built  into  the  gaUti 
roof  of  the  little  church  of  which  he  was  the  rector.  Tie 
stairs  that  led  to  this  unique  apartment  were  narrow  and 
steep,  and  Dr.  Sheldrake,  awaiting  his  visitor  at  the  hod 
of  the  interminable  stairway,  broken  by  three  lankhii(V 
said  jocosely,  as  he  warmly  grasped  Guido 's  hand; 

"Narrow  and  steep  as  the  road  to  heaven,  I  tell  thoic 
of  my  visitors  who  are  good  enough  not  to  be  di>ct)urag«l 
from  calling  by  the  strenuous  ascent.  Come  in,  my  ytaif 
friend,  come  in.     I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you." 

He  led  the  way  through  a  hall  into  which  the  light  ihoat 
through  a  stained-gla^s  window  representing  John  the 
Bapti^t,  into  the  largest  room  which  Guido  h.id  ever  mo. 
One  ciirner  of  the  spacious  apartment  evidently  constituted 
Dr.  SheMrakc's  den,  and  it  was,  Guido  thought,  quite  tbt 
deniest  den  he  had  ever  entered. 

The  hardwood  floor  was  covered  with  snull  ntgs.  all 
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Nav>jo  Indian  rugs,  as  Guido  learned  later  on,  made  by 
the  Indians  from  old  uniforms,  and  woven  into  patterns 
displaying  sacred  emblems  of  their  tribe.  The  room  ran 
the  entire  depth  of  tiie  church,  and  was  a  hall  rather  than 
a  room.  The  mission  furniture  suited  admirably  in  effect 
with  the  many-angled,  slanting  walls  of  the  huge  apart- 
ascot,  with  thie  low,  broad  windows  set  into  the  gables, 
beneath  which  ran  ease-promising  window  seats  uphol- 
stered in  russet  leather  to  match  the  seats  of  the  capacious 
chairs,  which  were  arranged  in  sets  near  tables  of  varying 
siies — tables,  which  apparently  served  various  functions. 
These  groups  of  furniture  stood  in  different  comers  of 
the  eoonnous  room,  ginng  the  impression  of  a  number 
of  small  rooms  waiting  to  be  shut  off  by  sliding  diwrs 
into  contparative  privacy,  and  this  impression  was  further 
iiei^tened  bv  the  presence  of  no  less  thun  three  open 
fire-places,  which  served  as  natural  centers  for  the  different 
groaps  of  furniture.  In  one  of  these  o{)cn  Tire-places  a 
camwl  coal  fire  was  blaiing.  but  radiators,  running  two  pipes 
lugb  along  the  wails,  indicated  that  the  Sheldrakes  were 
not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  tire-places  for  warmth. 

"Quite  a  big  room,  what  ?"  Dr.  Sheldrake  demanded, 
■ceing  Guido's  glance  wander  involuntarily  Ihrou^  the 
room  in  search  of  boundaries,  as  it  were. 

"I've  never  seen  so  big  a  one,"  said  Guido.  "It's  won- 
derful.   It's  like  a  hall  in  an  English  cnunlry-house." 

"You've  hit  it  to  a  T,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake.  "I  love 
this  room.  So  does  my  wife.  So  do  my  two  little  girls. 
It's  the  only  thing  that  reconciles  us  to  living  in  this  attic 
The  sleeping-rooms  arc  mere  bunks,  the  dining-room  a  sort 
of  balTet  lunch  car — but  we  never  use  it,  excepting  as  a 
pantry — and  the  kitchen — ah  I"  he  interruplea  himself, 
only  a  wonan's  tongue  can  do  justice  to  that  kitchen. 
We  have  often  speculated  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
human  being  who  planned  it.  The  faucets  for  both  tubs 
aad  sink  are  so  high  that  we've  had  to  build  a  sort  of 
footstool  or  platform  upon  which  to  stand  while  the  deli- 
cate tasks  of  washing  dishes  and  clothes  are  in  progress. 
That  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  hardship — for  we 
make  lif^t  of  the  tumbles  and  stumbles  which  we  suffer 
every  day  in  stepping  onto  and  down  from  this  platform 
as  we  scurry  from  sink  to  stove,  and  from  stove  to  sink — 
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were  it  not  for  the  painful  fact  that  the  particiilar  an^ 
which  harbors  sink  and  tubs  is  quite  unconscionably  tov, 
so  that  in  adding  a  foot  to  the  flooring  we  have  subtracted 
a  very  necessary  foot  from  the  ceiling.  At  first  mv  poor 
wife  and  my  older  girl  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  black 
and  blueness,  and  mv  younger  and  shorter  daughter— § 
child  who  is  too  good  to  be  true — undertook  to  do  all  tte 
dishwashing,  while  my  wife  and  elder  daughter,  when  en- 
gaged at  the  tubs,  by  dint  of  mutual  reminders,  contrived 
to  escape  severe  contusions.  But  this  sort  of  arrangcmcfll 
became  very  arduous  after  a  while,  and  I  finally  hit  upoi 
the  brilliant  idea  of  nailing  bags,  stuffed  with  cottoo. 
against  the  offending  gables,  making  a  sort  of  padded  cd 
— at  least  ceiling-wise— of  the  sink  and  tub  comer  of 
our  kitchen,  thereby  very  materially  diminishing  the  danger 
of  concussion  of  the  brain  to  which  we  are  all  contiiniaDf 
exposed." 

Dr.  Sheldrake  delivered  himself  of  the  above  with  a 
funereal  countenance,  and  Guido,  suppressing  little  flurries 
of  laughter  that  would  rise,  inquired  whether  it  was  ooK 
possible  to  have  the  faucets  lowered. 

"That  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  us,  of  course,^  Dr. 
Sheldrake  replied.  "But  you  know  what  the  manaranciit 
of  church  property  is,  or  rather,  you  do  not  know.^Thank 
heaven  you  do  not.  If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  haviif 
the  plumber  in  to  attend  to  the  thing  for  us,  why,  «e 
would  have  lived  on  red  pottage  and  bread  and  oleo  for  a 
week  in  order  to  pay  for  the  job.  But  my  contract  stipo- 
lates  expressly  that  I  must  make  no  alterations  in  this 
apartment  without  si>ecial  permission  of  the  powers  that  be. 
It  seems  that  a  former  pastor  had  a  wall  knocked  oat  in 
order  to  secure  at  least  one  sleeping-room  large  eoocigh 
to  accommodate  both  a  bed  and  a  bureau.  A  stained-glass 
window  of  which  the  church  was  particularly  proud  was 
demolished  during  this  alteration.  Hence  all  successors  of 
this  temerarious  incuml)ent  are  forced  to  swear  away  aD 
rights  of  life.  lil>erty  and  the  pursuit  of  sound  limbs.  At 
various  times  I  have  been  promised  that  the  altitude  of 
the  faucets  shall  be  lowered,  and  about  a  month  ago  it 
seemed  that  our  long-deferred  hopes  were  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. Then,  alas,  I  preached  a  sermon  ill-adrised  froa 
the  worldly  point  of  view.     The  congregation  tUnks  me 
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entirely  too  socialistic.  I  have  been  requested  a  dozen 
times  at  least  to  moderate  my  tone.  I  have  been  censured 
every  Sunday  of  my  life  by  someone  since  coming  here. 
My  congregation,  in  fact,  is  a  congregation  of  carping 
cavilers,  of  censorious  old  maids  of  both  sexes.  Which, 
sir,  which/'  cried  Dr.  Sheldrake,  waxing  eloquent  quite 
suddenly,  "is  the  ver^  reason  I  will  not  leave  this  post 
Mercenary  considerations  are  nothing.  I  could  do  better 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  elsewhere.  But  these 
Philistines,  these  Pharisees,  need  me.  I  am  in  an  enemy 
country.  I  am  doing  foreign  mission  work  right  here  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City.  And  the  congregation  grows. 
Yes,  sir,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  it  grows !  Ever  since 
I  came  we  have  gained  steadily.  Our  pews  can  hardly 
accommodate  the  congregation  plus  the  visitors.  To  the 
Asgust  of  the  old  members  of  the  church.  They  do  not 
like  new  faces  any  more  than  they  like  new  ideas.  And 
that,  sir,  in  brief,"  cried  Dr.  Sheldrake,  running  his  fingers 
dirou^  his  fair,  thin  hair,  so  that  it  stood  out  about  his 
hold  most  alarmingly,  "is  the  reason  why  the  faucets  in 
my  wife's  kitchen  must  remain  at  bunk-head  level." 

''Atrocious,"  said  Guido. 

•Tfou  may  well  say  so,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake.  "I  am 
aware  that  the  difference  between  myself  and  the  Church- 
members  is  not  lacking  in  some  of  the  more  delicate  elements 
of  humor,  and  as  myself  and  my  family  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  the  comic,  we  perceive  the  humorous 
as  well  as  the  painful  side  of  the  quarrel." 

•'Why  not  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Health?"  Guido  sug- 
gested. 

**I  think  not  After  our  heads  are  fractured,  we  shall, 
of  course,  have  an  excellent  case  against  the  Church.  But 
I  trust  that  that  contingency  will  not  occur." 

Guido  said  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  not. 

''And  now,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake,  ''what  can  I  do  for 
foa?^ 

Guido  was  almost  ashamed  to  bring  his  own  troubles 
before  a  tribunal  so  harassed  by  acute  personal  grievances 
as  Dr.  Sheldrake.  He  said  so,  not  ungracefully.  Dr.  Shel- 
drake thereupon  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  kind  eagerness: 

"My  dear  youns^  friend,  if  you  feel  that  way  you  shall 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself.    Indeed,  if  you  state  your 
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own  troubles,  you  will  hdp  mc  bear  mint,  for  it  is  m 
uncomfortable  truism  that  human  nature,  even  at  best— 
and  I  disavow  falling  in  that  category — finds  solace  prodiji- 
ous  and  indescribable  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ills  whick 
befall  others." 

Guido  laughed. 

"Well/'  he  said,  "I  hope  I  may  cheer  vou  up  ooosidenbly. 
The  other  evening — *'  and  he  narrated  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  episode  as  well  as  the  subsequent  remarks  tottdiin{ 
salutations  of  the  American  flag. 

Dr.  Sheldrake  frowned.  He  brushed  his  lean  finjcn 
through  his  thin  ^wth  of  hair  incessantly.  Kuddcnlr,  he 
turned  in  his  chair,  and  invited  Guido  to  ioll(*«r  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes.  Guido  obediently  turned  albo,  and  look- 
ing back  through  the  doorway  through  which  he  had  entered 
saw  above  it  an  American  flag,  and  near  it  flags  and  bannen 
which  he  did  not  recognize,  but  which  seemed  to  hixn  to 
be  college  insignia. 

"That  answers  you,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  said.  "You  nrj< 
not  receive  the  impression  that  you  cannot  be  a  guod 
American  and  a  good  socialist,  too.  Our  country,  I  hooestir 
believe,  is  quite  the  best  in  the  world.  I  love  it.  I  hz\t 
taueht  my  children  to  love  it  and  to  honor  our  flag.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  not  discern  wherein  its  lavs 
and  its  administration  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
poor  are  forced  to  subsist  might  be  bettered. 

"As  to  saluting  the  American  flag,  I  see  nothing  im- 
proper in  doing  so.  And  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  «t 
have  the  price  of  theater  tickets,  both  mv  wife  and  mvsdf 
rise  when  the  national  h^inn  is  played/ 

**I  am  very  glad  I  came  to  see  you,"  said  Guido.  "for 
I  can  tell  you  frankly,  sir,  if  I  were  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween socialism  and  Americanism,  I  would  not  choose 
socialism." 

"Ah!"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake  in  a  perfectly  neutral  tone. 

".\nd  while  I  am  in  the  confessional,"  Guido  contimscd. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  very  good 
pacifist." 

Ah !"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake  again,  but  this  time  his  tctx 
was  far  from  being  neutral. 

'is  that  being  a  very  bad  socialist,  indeed?"  Guido  rea- 
tured  to  ask. 
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Dr.  Sheldrake  did  not  reply.  His  nervous  fingers  combed 
his  hair  with  an  energy  axid  a  celerity  extraordinary  to 
behold.  Presently,  having  combed  his  corona  of  pale  hair 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  and  forward  and 
backward  and  ever^  which  way,  he  began: 

'* Pacifism/'  he  said,  "'extreme,  absolute  pacifism  is  not  an 
easy  doctrine  to  adhere  to.  Far  from  it  We  live  in  such 
an  atmosphere  of  violent  partisanship,  of  selfish  greed,  of 
desire  for  individual  and  national  aggrandizement,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  purge  our  hearts  of  all  the  turbulent 
emotions  which  are  inimical  to  the  pacifist  frame  of  mind. 
Very  difficult  it  is  to  do  this,  very  difficult  indeed,"  he 
repeated,  tald^  up  some  papers  that  lay  upon  his  desk 
and  layine  them  down  again  with  the  same  unconscious 
display  of  spiritual  tumult  which  had  characterized  the 
manipulations  of  his  hair. 

"There  are  moments,"  he  continued,  "when  my  own 
pacifism  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  I  grie\'e  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  it  h  y>/' 

"Judging  from  the  stand  >x)U  took  the  other  e^-eninjf.** 
Guido  said,  not  veiling  his  surpnse,  "I  thought  that  y^rj 
were  quite  an  irrevocable — I  should  like  to  say,  an  infalfib!^ 
— pacifist." 

"Infallible  r  Dr.  Sheldrake's  fingers  were  again  \rz\y 
with  his  hair.  "Infallible!"  he  repeated,  txplo^A\t.y.  Ttm 
he  sat  down  as  abruptly  as  he  had  risen.  "No  c^  \\  it*- 
fallible,  excepting  Christ.  And  e\en  Christ— he  soyurgH 
the  money-changers  from  the  temple." 

Guido  sat  very  still.  He  was  abashed-  He  wz*  frigf.t- 
cned.  Spiritual  modesty,  so  strong  an  elem^t  in  hi* 
moral  composition,  cried  out  to  him  that  he  mu*t  tv/p  rhi*. 
man,  so  much  older  than  him=e!f  zrA  a  m:r,:^*j^  fA  th^ 
Gospel,  from  further  unbosoming  h:rr.«<:f.  lrA:v:i*vk]  I'yr.- 
ceit,  absent  in  none  of  us.  took  joy  unurrerahl-*  ir.  vyt  fl«-*-r/ 
implied  by  the  confidence  which  the  cIer?>Tr:^.i  »%'.  •r.v».r':' 
him  by  his  candor.  The  better  ir.«*:r>r!  rrimp^^.  Vj*  *'^, 
qaucherie  which  inheres  in  yrrjrh  p!v:ed  \^'irA  •r,^.  \\*t'\ 
diplomatic  reach  the  tact  required  to  \'>rr*.\  o'/r.^.r.-^r.'*: 
of  Dr.  Sheldrake's  confession. 

"That  passage,  of  course,"  Dr.  Sh-tMrake  ^j/r^'r^-M,  "\  >-r 
rverything  else  which  it  doe<  r/vt  •»::!  or>?  v.  V>ry»  'an 
be  escphined  away  quite  beautifuny.    tot  the  j^^jx*  it  -    Ar^ 
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those  explainings-away  honest,  or  are  they  not?  I  coofeu, 
I  can  reach  no  ultimate  decision.  That  one  passage  hu 
made  me  more  miserable  than  any  other  text  in  the  entire 
Scriptures,  and,  heaven  knows,  that  is  saying  much,  vny 
much." 

Guido  moistened  his  lips.  His  ri^d  sense  of  personal 
honor  bade  him  imperiously  to  cry  a  halt  in  one  way  or 
another  to  this  remarkable  flow  of  confidences  in  which 
Dr.  Sheldrake  was  indulging  himself  so  unexpectedly. 

"1  have  a  friend  who  explains  it  by  saying  that  Christ, 
in  a  moment  of  natural,  human  weakness,  violated  his  own 
teachings,"  he  said,  feeling  as  if  he  were  using  a  physical 
thrust  to  make  his  words  impose  themselves  upon  Dr.  Shel- 
drake's consciousness. 

"H'm."  Dr.  Sheldrake  regarded  Guido,  sonrnthu 
surtled.  "Just  so,"  he  said.  "As  I  remarked  before,  the 
passage  is  susceptible  of  all  sorts  of  explanations.  But— 
was  it  meant  to  be  explained  away — was  it?" 

Guido  did  not  reply.    He  was  filled  with  dismay. 

"Of  course,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  continued,  "to  an  extremist 
like  Hypatia  such  slight  discrepancies  do  not  matter.  She 
brushes  them  aside,  lightly." 

"Hypatia?" 

"Miss  Maxwell,  of  course.  We  call  her  'Hypatia.'  She 
likes  it." 

"How  does  she  brush  it  aside?" 

"Oh — the  money-changers  represent  the  cafMtalists,  aod 
as  she  is  not  averse  to  extreme  measures,  she  contends  that 
Christ  not  merely  behaved  logically  in  chastising  the 
usurers,  but  lent  countenance  to  all  extreme  measures 
which  may  from  time  to  time  :ippear  desirable  in  furtbering 
the  Cauiw." 

"Hut  that  is  anarchism,"  Guido  cried,  aghast,  "and 
Christ  was  no  anarchist." 

"No,"  saiil  Dr.  Sheldrake,  with  great  empha»s,  "Chria 
was  no  anarchist.  Most  deciiledly  not.  Most  decidedly 
not.  Bui  Hypatia,  as  I  said  l>efore,  is  an  extremist.  Soir 
our  organization  is  not  a  militant  organization.  Our  sole 
aim  is  to  prepare  the  wiil  for  the  socialistic  era.  so  thai 
when  the  time  shall  have  become  ripe  the  change  from 
individualism  to  socialism  miiy  be  accomplished  as  an  evohf 
tionary,  not  as  a  revolutionary  method.     But  I  ! 
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fear  that  Hypatia  thinks  this  far  too  tame.  She  is  mixed 
up  with  other  organizations — I  wish  she  weren't.  Our 
little  organization  should  remain  as  it  is,  not  militant,  al- 
though vigilant,  decrying  revolution,  but  preaching  evolu- 
tion, not  hating  the  rich,  but  loving  the  poor." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Guido,  heartily. 

The  sound  of  Guido's  voice  seemed  to  recall  Dr.  Shel- 
drake to  himself.  He  combed  his  long  fingers  through  his 
hair,  twice,  thrice,  before  speaking. 

*'You  have  come  here  crying  for  bread  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  given  you  a  stone,"  he  said,  kindly.  "Doubt  comes 
to  all  of  us,  but  it  behooves  us  to  expunge  it  mercilessly, 
when  we  kxiow  that  the  doctrine  which  we  doubt  has  be^ 
accepted  as  an  essential  plank — speaking  politically,  as  a 
necessary  dogma — speaking  religiously — by  thinkers  far 
more  profound  than  ourselves." 

He  rose,  and  went  to  the  book-case  so  overstocked  with 
bodes  that  the  volumes  for  which  there  was  no  orthodox 
space  had  been  laid  on  the  tops  of  their  more  comfortably 
housed  brethren,  or  plastered  in  front  of  them,  and  wedged 
in  behind  them.  From  this  motley  assortment  of  tomes, 
with  a  swiftness  and  a  certainty  at  which  Guido  could  but 
marvel.  Dr.  Sheldrake  extracted  a  good-sized  book.  This 
he  handed  to  Guido. 

"Take  it  along  and  read  it,"  he  said.  "Rogers  is  masterly 
— masterly.  He  is  not  a  socialist,  I  think,  and  yet  to  me, 
his  book,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  is  as  great  a  bulwark  of  socialistic  doctrine 
as  Marx's  capital.  Read  it  slowly.  Digest  it.  It  will, 
I  think,  make  the  utter  futility  of  the  political  interpretation 
of  history  perfectly  plain  to  you.  All  the  rest,  then,  will 
be  easy." 

Guido  thanked  him  and  rising,  was  about  to  take  his 
departure,  when  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  lady,  ac- 
companied by  two  young  girls,  entered.  Dr.  Sheldrake 
introduced  Guido.  The  lady  was  his  wife  and  the  two 
his  daughters,  Flo  and  Mazie. 

Mrs.  Sheldrake  was  a  quiet,  shy  little  woman  of  ex- 
quisite refinement  and  delicacy.  Flo  was  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  a  limply  hunfif,  almost  diaphanous  Bume-Jones 
beauty,  with  a  mass  of  fair  hair  and  very  pale  blue  eyes 
gave  her  white,  slender  face  an  almost  unearthly 
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beauty.    Ma2t«,  the  child  who  "was  loo  good  to  be  tnie,*i 
was  a  little  girl  of  eleven  or  thereabouts,  who,  in  a  cluldiih| 
way,  represented  the  same  type  of  Hmi)  loveliness  as  li 
Bister.     She  wore  her  hair  in  long  curls  of  excessive  ( 
ncss,  but  her  eyes  were  bright  with  health  and  her  (' 
a  lovely  soft  red. 

Little  girls  always  appealed  to  Guide,  and  bcfon  1 
knew  it,  he  was  deep  in  conversation  with  little  Mazte,  w' 
told  him  how  she  had  just  finished  reading  Feler  Pui,  a 
thought  it  the  wonderfullesl  bonk  she  had  ever  read,  a 
how  her  father  had  promised  her  Prap*,  Praps — if  1 
had  time,  and  she  was  a  good  girl — he  would  take  b 
see  the  play. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Guido,  glancing  at  Dr.  Sheldrake,  ". 
father,  if  he  has  not  time,  will  allow  me  to  take  yoa  i 
your  sister  to  see  the  play." 

"It's  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake,  i 
Guido  perceived  that  he  had  drop)ied  a  brick,  thoogb  I 
could  not  have  told  how  or  why.     The  fact  is,  it  wa: 
dearth  of  time  which  had  caused  Dr.  Sheldrake  toj 
the  "perhaps"  in  his  promise  to  take  his  youngest  i 
to  the  theater,  but  dearth  of  quite  another  o  ' 

believing  that  Guido  had  guessed  the  truth,  ; 
be  had  previously  made,  the  httle  man  was  ( 
tnortified. 

Guido  reddened  and  looked  unhappy — so  1 
the  kind-hearted  clergyman,  wishing  to  sm 
over,  said  lo  his  wife: 

"Mary,  is  it  convenient  to  ask  Mr.  von  Eslritz  lo  In 
with  us?" 

"Perfectly,  if  Mr.  von  Estritr  will  not  mind  a  very  % 
,  luncheon,"    Mrs.    Sheldrake    replied   with    a   smile   wfal 
[  Guido  mentally  labeled  as  "dear." 

"Indeed,"  stammered  our  hero,  "[  shall  be  vciy  | 
to  )-ou  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  loogcr  1 
Sheldrake  and  all  of  you, ' 

The  luncheon,  which,  Flo  laughingly  reponed,  hftd  < 

only  two  bumps  against  her  own  head,  and  am 

pat  upon  her  moihcr's,  was  served  in  a  comer  of 

,  Uving-room  near  the  fire-place  in  which  the  fire  1 

>  ing.    Little  Mazie  set  the  table,  and  Dr.  Sheldralta^ 

the  bread  over  the  open  fire.    Guido,  after  ■  i 
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attack  of  shyness,  ventured  to  the  door  of  the  tinv  un- 
comfort2j>le  kitchen  and  begged  to  be  permitted^  to  ao  his 
share.  So  Flo  asked  him  to  whip  the  cream  which  was  to 
be  added  to  the  mayonnaise  dressing  for  the  fruit  salad,  and 
Guido,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  acted  as  assistant  cook. 
He  enjoyed  the  experience  immensely.  It  was  the  last 
touch  needed  to  maxe  him  feel  that  this  menage,  with  its 
gables,  and  Indian  rugs  and  strange  outward  opening  win- 
dows, and  Mission  furniture  and  stone  fire-places  seemed  a 
sort  of  toy  house  lifted  bodily  from  the  pages  of  one  of 
the  magazines  devoted  to  furniture  and  interiors  and 
gardening. 

He  was  therefore  hardly  surprised  when  the  child  Mazie, 
who  seemed  more  like  an  elf  than  a  real  child,  led  him 
to  the  windows  which  opened  away  from  the  street,  and 
pointing  to  the  broad,  sloping  roof,  invited  him  to  peer 
out  upon  its  broad  expense. 

''That,''  she  said,  "is  where  our  garden  blooms  in  spring 
and  summer  and  autumn;  there  are  crocus  and  oaffy- 
down-dillies  in  spring,  and  ramblers  and  nasturtiums  in 
summer,  and  in  autumn  royal  sage  and  dahlias.  And 
fMmsies  all  through  the  season." 

"How  do  you  manage  it?"  Guido  inquired. 

"Oh,  Father  manages  it  all  right,  the  child  replied, 
laughing.  She  gave  a  peculiar  rolling  sound  to  the  second 
"r"  in  father  which  gave  a  sense  of  endearment  to  the 
word,  as  if  she  were  loth  to  let  it  escape  her  lips  too 
quickly. 

Flo  announced  that  luncheon  was  served.  Luncheon 
turned  out  to  be  a  meal  far  from  meager,  but  also  far 
more  dainty  than  the  substantial  midday  meal  served  at 
Frau  Ursula's  table. 

There  was  the  fruit  salad,  for  which  Guido  had  whipped 
the  cream,  and  there  was  lettuce  with  it,  and  a  big  jar 
of  marmalade  and  cream  cheese  and  crackers.  There  was 
also  a  very  delicious  omelette  served  with  water  cress, 
preceded  by  a  cup  of  clear  broth  which  Guido  could  not 
have  named 

The  combination  of  cream  cheese  and  marmalade  was 
new  to  Guido,  and  Dr.  Sheldrake  told  him  that  they  had 
picked  up  the  custom  of  serving  the  two  together  in  Eng- 
luid,  when  they  traveled  and  visited  there  five  years  ago. 
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Guido  asked  to  be  told  "all  about  England," 

which  caused  an  outburst  of  good-natured  lai^ier,  in  which 
Guido  joined. 

"I  mean,  of  course,"  he  said,  "5hakeq>eare's  Englani 
Thackeray's  England,  Meredith's  England." 

"And  Dickens'  England,"  Mrs.  Sheldrake  threw  in. 
"Don't  tell  us  you  don't  love  Dickens  best." 

"Not  better  than  Shakespeare,"  said  Guido,  "and  not 
better  than  Meredith.  I  confess,  it  is  always  an  effon  for 
me  to  read  Dickens.  I  think  I  enjoy  IMckcns  most  after 
I'm  through  with  him." 

This  caused  another  round  of  laughter,  and  Mrs.  Sb(t> 
drake  accused  Guido  of  being  a  humorist. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  placing  too  lenient  a  constnictioo 
upon  a  loosely  worded  sentence,"  Guido  rejcrined,  and  ex- 
plained that  in  every  art  there  were  works  which  he  foond 
he  enjoyed  thoroughly  while  engaged  in  reading,  or  seeing 
or  hearing  them,  but  which  seemed  unprofitable  in  retro- 
spection ;  while  other  productions — bigger  productiwif. 
perhaps — which  had  seemed  stale  and  flat  at  6rst.  yiddd 
pure  gold  at  the  touch  of  memory.  The  latter,  he  thouf^ 
enriched  and  fecundated  the  mind.  So  that  in  sajring  that 
he  enjoyed  Dickens  most  when  he  was  through  with  him. 
he  had  really  paid  Dickens  the  highest  compliment  of  which 
he  was  capable. 

"That  is  a  very  shrewd  remark,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  siid. 
approvingly.  "Would  you  like  to  join  the  Dickens  FeII««- 
ship?  Or  the  Shakespeare  Club?  I  can  introduce  you  in 
either,  or  to  l)oth,  if  you  wish." 

Guido  thanked  Dr.  Sheldrake,  hut  thought  he  would  wait 
a  while  until  he  was  through  with  his  studies.  There  wa» 
much  hard  work  to  be  done  during  the  present  and  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  talk  drifted  back  to  England.  Dr.  Sheldrake,  ablr 
seconded  by  his  wife,  related  anecdotes  of  curious  link 
things  that  had  happened  to  them  while  in  Briuin 
Guido  hsiened  hunprily.  I!ow  real,  and  yet  how  itkal 
Engiland  seemed  to  him.  Strange,  he  thought.  pa"Tiir 
strange,  that  he  who  had  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in 
his  veins  should  so  love  the  mother-countrv ;  for  if  England 
was  not  in  his  physical  blood,  it  was  in  his  s|»ritual  bkmL 
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in  the  blood  that  nourished  his  brain  and  his  heart  and  his 
soul. 

How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  could  anyone 
who  loved  the  great  English  classics — the  greatest  literary 
classics  of  all  the  world— not  love  England,  also  ? 

Guido  had  an  engagement  to  go  to  the  matinee  with 
Yomanato,  for  the  day  was  Saturday.  He  excused  himself 
shortly  after  luncheon.  On  his  way  to  the  theater  where 
be  was  to  meet  the  Japanese,  he  stopped  and  purchased 
three  tickets  for  "Peter  Pan,"  for  the  following  Saturday 
matinee.  He  dispatched  these  by  messenger  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Sheldrake,  begging  her  to  use  them  with  her  two 
daughters  as  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  play  with  the 
two  young  ladies  had  been  denied  him  b^  their  stem 
father.  He  dared  say,  he  added,  that  Dr.  Sheldrake  was 
quite  right  in  allowing  no  one  to  escort  his  young  daughters 
excepting  himself  and  his  wife. 

Having  sent  the  tickets  and  the  note,  he  was  filled 
with  self-questionings  and  doubt.  He  was  not  certain 
whether  he  had  showed  rare  finesse  in  interpreting  Dr. 
Sheldrake's  refusal  in  a  way  which  he  knew  was  false 
but  which  saved  the  Doctor's  pride,  or  whether  he  had 
been  disgustingly  maladroit  in  sending  the  tickets  after  his 
invitation  had  been  declined.  He  was  so  troubled  about 
this  that  he  heard  barely  a  word  of  the  first  act  of  the 
pla^  which  he  and  Yomanato  were  seeing.  But  Yomanato's 
stoical  calm,  which  always  acted  upon  Guido's  excitable 
nerves  like  a  soothing  syrup,  helped  him  to  pull  himself 
together  during  the  intermission,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  balance  of  the  three-act  comedy  drama. 

He  received  a  letter  by  Monday  morning's  post  from 
Mrs.  Sheldrake,  thanking  him  for  the  tickets,  and  saying 
that  she  was  sure  that  she  and  the  children  would  enjoy 
Peter  Pan  enormously.  She  added,  with  a  sort  of  sly 
courtesy,  that  Dr.  Sheldrake  was  not  the  martinet  Guido 
had  taken  him  for  and  would  have  been  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  the  two  girls  to  go  to  the  matinee  with  Guido 
if  Mazie,  by  her  Ul-advised  though  childish  remark,  had 
not  seemed  to  hint  for  the  very  invitation  which  had  been 
•o  promptly  forthcoming.  It  was  a  fault,  she  continued, 
which  they  had  had  some  difficulty  in  curbing  in  their 
jroungest  daughter;  but  they  would,  of  course,  not  be  so 
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unkind  as  to  curb  it  at  Guido's  expense — that  is,  bjr  d^ 
priving  Mazie  of  the  pleasure  which  he  desired  to  give  her. 

Guido  read  the  letter  thrice.  It  seemed  to  him  Uie  acme 
of  breeding.  He  was  extravagantly  delighted  with  it,  and 
derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that 
he  gained  a  new  coterie  of  desirable  friends  through  his 
excursion  into  socialistic  fields.  His  ardent  temperament 
and  his  age  combined  to  make  him  see  in  every  new  per* 
sonality  that  came  into  his  life  the  possibility  of  unlinutcd 
adventure — adventure,  be  it  understood,  in  a  spiritual  sense 
only.  Moreover,  he  loved  the  society  of  women.  The 
atmosphere  created  by  refined  women  possessed  for  him 
the  charm  of  poesy  or  of  music,  and  merely  to  sit  in  the 
same  room  with  Janet  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  happy 
days  of  yore,  when  Janet's  society  had  been  one  of  the 
sweet  commonplaces  of  life,  had  been  an  extraordinary 
tonic  for  war-jangled  and  study-scarred  nerves.  He  had 
met  no  family,  excepting  Janet's  family,  which  appealed 
to  him  so  strikingly  in  a  dozen  different  ways  as  did  the 
Sheldrakes.  He  hoped  that  Dr.  Sheldrake  would  allow 
him  the  privilege  of  being  a  frequent  guest  in  his  family 
circle. 

So  Guido  walked  on  air  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
truthful  biographer,  like  the  faithful  historian,  should  not 
substitute  pretty  motives  for  unlovely  ones  in  elucidating 
the  psychology  of  his  subjects.  But  with  every  desire  in 
the  world  to  deal  with  Guido  as  unamiably  as  possible,  I 
can  fin<!  no  explanation  for  the  excessive  happiness  which 
flooded  him  whenever  he  thought  that  he  had  made  new 
friends  but  that  of  an  entirely  unconscious  cordiality  for 
all  mankind.  It  was  this  yearning  to  see  all  mankind  happy 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  adventure  in  socialism.  Ii 
was  this  yearning,  thwarted  and  checked  by  Hauser's 
sarcasm,  which  had  made  him  so  profoundly  miserable  in 
his  childhood. 

His  happiness  upon  this  occasion  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived.  Toward  end  of  the  week  he  received  a  letter 
from  Miss  Maxwell,  a  letter  so  remarkable  that  he  studied 
it  for  ui)ward  of  half  an  hour  before  definitely  gathering 
its  import  to  himself.  There  were  filigree  allusions  and 
veiled  insinuations  of  tale-bearing — allusions  and  insinua- 
tions which  were  Greek  to  Guido. 
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*'Do  vou  think/'  the  letter  concluded,  in  a  sudden  fortis- 
simo of  accusation,  "that  it  was  kind  of  you  to  come  to 
my  rooms  and  after  discovering  my  Settlement  activities 
to  go  directly  and  report  upon  them  to  Dr.  Sheldrake  with 
the  purpose  of  sowing  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  mistrust 
concerning  my  motives  and  purposes?  Under  ban  of  my 
displeasure  you  will  not  attempt  to  learn  the  channd 
through  which  this  information  came  to  me.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  one  who  knows  that  Dr.  Sheldrake's  interests  and 
mine  are  one  and  the  same,  since  they  have  nothing  but 
the  furthering  of  the  Cause  at  heart,  warned  me  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Dr.  Sheldrake's  on  a  certain  Saturday 
morning  not  long  ago,  warned  me  of  the  possibility  of  a 
schism  for  which  myself,  entirely  blameless,  would  never- 
theless be  blamed." 

The  truly  remarkable  epistle  tumbled  Guido  headlong 
down  from  his  pinnacle  of  bliss.  After  reading  the  letter 
half  a  dozen  times — such  is  the  power  of  suggestion — he 
began  to  believe  that  he  must  have  been  culpable  of  some- 
thing or  other;  and  probably  would  have  ended  by  be- 
lieving himself  a  tale-bearer  and  a  spy  if  only  the  accusa- 
tion had  been  more  definitely  informative  concerning  the 
nature  of  his  alleged  disclosures. 

He  showed  the  letter  to  his  mother. 

Frau  Ursula  said,  contemptuously: 

"That's  what  you  get  for  mingling  with  people  of  that 
sort." 

She  was  of  late,  especially  since  the  divorce,  at  times 
singularly  harsh  and  abrupt  in  her  manner  of  speaking. 
Guido  pitied  her  profoundly,  and  blamed  himself  far  too 
stringently  for  his  part  in  her  unhappiness  to  resent  any 
comment  which  she  chose  to  make  upon  himself,  his 
friends,  or  his  employments. 

But  he  resented  most  strenuously  the  tone  of  Miss  Max- 
well's letter  with  its  insulting  innuendo.  The  letter  had 
conie  by  the  morning's  mail,  and  all  through  the  morning 
session  he  was  conscious  of  an  undercurrent  of  oppres- 
sion, a  sort  of  mental  unwellness,  which  seemed  to  numb 
bis  faculties  and  cloud  his  mind.  He  walked  home  with 
Yomanato  and  poured  out  his  new  trouble  to  this  ever- 
zealous  and  ever-sympathetic  friend. 

"I  can  tell  you  frankly,"  Yomanato  said,  handing  back 
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the  letter  to  Guido,  "that  I  do  not  share  your  adnuratioo 
for  the  lady  and  did  not  from  the  start  The  prindpks 
of  the  Society  are  all  right.  But  I  don't  know  about  the 
people.  Is  it  precluded,  do  you  think,  that  Dr.  Shddnkc 
himself  placed  a  false  construction  on  your  visit?" 

Guido  was  dumbfounded  by  the  question. 

"Why,  yes/'  he  said,  speaking  with  some  uncertaiotj, 
not  because  he  mistrusted  Dr.  Sheldrake  but  because  Ae 
entire  situation  was  wrapped  in  such  unpromising  mistiness. 

"My  advice  is,  chuck  the  whole  business,**  Yomanaio 
continued.     "I'm  not  going  there  again." 

"Well,  I  am  going  there  again,"  said  Guido.  **!  like 
Dr.  Sheldrake  and  his  family  nrst-rate.  And  I  liked  Miss 
Maxwell,  too,  until  I  received  this  letter.  Vomanato,  docs 
it  strike  you  as  insulting?" 

Yomanato  regarded  Guido  with  his  usual  pbcid  im- 
mobility. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  should  resent  being  told  that  I  had 
abused  a  friend's  hospitality.  I  should  resent  it  very 
much." 

"I  do  resent  it,  of  course,"  said  Guido,  with  some  beat, 
"but  the  point  in  question  is  whether  she  meant  the  letter 
to  be  offensive,  or  whether  it  merely  turned  out  to  be 
offensive,  contrary  to  her  intentions?" 

"I  give  it  up,"  said  Yomanato,  evasively. 

Guido  went  home  and  ate  his  lunch  and  returned  for 
the  afternoon  session  tilled  with  a  silent,  blind  fury.  \ 
dual  current  of  consciousness  seemed  to  be  at  work  in 
him  all  afternoon,  and  by  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, from  which  he  had  derived  no  benefit  whatever,  the 
letter  with  which  he  would  reply  to  Miss  Maxwell  had 
shaped  itself  in  his  head,  quite  without  conscious  effort 

"My  dear  Miss  Maxwell,^'  he  wrote.  "I  will  be  frank 
in  saying  that  I  was  greatly  hurt  by  your  letter.  I  do  not 
understand  the  accusations  which  you  make  against  me. 
It  is  true  that  I  called  upon  Dr.  Sheldrake  on  Saturday, 
and  hope  to  call  there  ag^in,  for  I  spent  a  most  pleasur- 
able hour  with  himself  and  his  delightful  family.  I  wiD 
be  entirely  frank  with  you  concerning  the  purpose  of  mjr 
visit.  I  can  tell  you  candidly  that  I  was  greatly  troubled 
not  50  much  by  your  and  Miss  Levinsky's  and  Mr.  Lilien- 
cron's  failure  to  rise  when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
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being  played,  as  by  vour  criticism  of  myself  and  my  friends 
— with  all  it  inq>lie<i— f or  rising.  I  went  to  Dr.  Sheldrake's 
to  discover  if  I  were  violating  any  socialistic  principle 
to  refusing  to  follow  your  example.  He  assured  me  that 
I  had  in  no  way  infringed  upon  any  socialistic  principle 
in  acting  as  we — myself  and  my  friends — ^had  acted. 

"As  for  your  activities,  purposes  and  motives,  all  I  can 
say  is  this.  Of  your  purposes  and  motives  I  know  nothing. 
Your  activities,  self -evidently,  seem  so  very  beautiful  to 
roe  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  having 
as  much  as  mentioned  them  to  Dr.  Sheldrake,  as  I  should 
have  done,  since  the  appreciation  of  friends  is  dear  to  all 
of  us,  even  to  so  disinterested  a  character  as  yourself.  At 
least  so  I  suppose." 

Having  written  this  manly  and  straightforward  letter 
as  quickly  as  a  rapidly  moving  pen  might  trace  the  words, 
Guido  mailed  it,  and  then  took  a  two-mile  walk  with 
Yomanato,  during  which,  by  dint  of  considerable  self- 
control,  he  did  not  once  allude  to  Miss  Maxwell,  or  Miss 
Maxwell's  letter. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  Society 
on  the  following  Monday  night,  and  Guido  persuaded 
Vomanato  to  accompany  him,  for  he  felt  disinclined  to 
appear  at  the  Society  House  alone,  and  was  not  certain 
whether  I>obronov  would  be  there,  for  Dobronov  was  now 
a  man  of  affairs,  with  conunittee  and  board  and  director 
meetings  of  his  own,  which  must  not  be  neglected,  since 
upon  their  outcome  depended  the  weal  of  many  of  thou- 
sand workers  and  their  families.  So  Yomanato  good- 
humoredly  swallowed  his  aversion  for  Miss  Maxwell, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  principally  caused 
by  vicarious  indignation  on  Guido's  behalf,  and  went  with 
Guido  to  the  little  old-fashioned  house  in  Greenwich  Village 
which  barely  a  month  ago  they  had  entered  for  the  first 
time  with  such  great  expectations. 

Miss  Maxwell  was  not  in  evidence  when  they  entered. 
Liliencron,  as  usual,  was  in  the  hall,  acting  as  usher  and 
platform  page.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  talkative  mood, 
and  the  two  friends  loitered  in  the  hall  to  talk  with  him 
during  the  odd  moments  when  he  was  not  engaged. 
Presently  Miss  Levinsky  appeared.  Yomanato  and  she  fell 
into  a  spirited  conversation  about  Russia — was  Russia,  as 
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Kipling  put  it,  the  most  western  of  eastern  countrits>  or. 
was  she,  as  usually  regarded,  the  most  eastern  of  wtsten 
countries  ? 

Liliencron  and  Guido  were  left  alone. 

Following  a  sudden  impulse,  Guido  decided  to  spak 
to  Liliencron  concerning  Miss  Maxwell's  letter^  in  spite 
of  her  injunction  to  refrain  from  every  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover who  had  informed  against  him.  It  was  Guido's  habii 
to  keep  his  mind  as  clean  as  his  body,  and  he  brought 
an  almost  old-fashioned  punctilio  to  bear  upon  an  ob- 
servance of  this  self-imposed  doctrine  of  life.  He  be- 
lieved that  to  ascribe  evil  intentions  and  base  motives  to 
others  in  the  absence  of  validly  convincing  proofs,  was  a 
species  of  spiritual  uncleanness.  It  had,  in  consequence, 
been  most  distasteful  to  him  to  pass  in  review  the  persons 
who  might  have  informed  so  un  trust  worthily  conceminr 
himself.  The  brief  list  of  mutual  acquaintances  had  so^ 
fered  complete  eradication  as  one  by  one  the  names  had 
been  eliminated.  Among  these  names  Liliencron's  had 
necessarily  figured,  and  Guido  now  decided  quite  suddenly 
to  speak  to  him. 

"I  say,  Liliencron,"  he  began,  "I'd  like  to  speak  to  yoo 
confidentially  about  something.    May  I  ?" 

"Sure.     Why  not  ?    Fire  ahead." 

"Well."  Guido  began,  tentatively,  and  then  laimcfacd 
forth.  Liliencron  listened  to  his  story  in  apparent  anuxe- 
ment.  Once  or  twice  Guido  faltered,  thinking  that  Lilien- 
cron had  taken  offense  at  something  or  other,  but  when- 
ever he  paused,  Liliencron  said,  almost  impatiently: 

"Why  don't  you  go  on?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  Liliencron  demanded  when 
Guido  had  finished.  "Who  do  you  think  went  and  blabbed 
about  your  visit  to  the  Sheldrakes'?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Guido.  He  thought  he  detected  a 
note  of  annoyance  in  the  other's  voice.  "I  don*t  know. 
I'm  just  dumping  myself  on  you  l)ecause  the  thing  ha5 
worried  me  considerably.  It's  not  pleasant  to  jfeel  that 
a  perfectly  harmless  visit  should  be  misconstrued,  and 
should  be  reix)rted,  like  one  of  those  student  meetings  m 
Russia  of  which  you  and  Miss  Levinsky  were  spe^o^ 
the  other  day.  Assuretlly  I  did  not  spy  on  Miss  Max^-eSL 
but  assuredly,  also,  someone  did  spy  on  me." 
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Liliencron  laughed.  He  laughed  in  a  funny,  interrupted, 
broken-up  sort  of  a  way.    Then  he  said: 

^'Look  here,  von  Estritz,  don't  pay  any  more  attention 
to  that  letter.  No  one  spied  on  you.  Ill  explain  you  the 
mystery.  Sheldrake  and  Hypatia  belong  the  same  literary 
club.  It  meets  every  Tuesday.  Undoubtedly  the  Doctor 
himself  told  her  that  you  had  called  on  him  the  preceding 
Saturday,  just  as  he  told  her  that  I  had  called  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  But  he  omitted  to  tell  her  why 
we  called  and  that  made  her  uneasy  and  curious.  And 
to  appease  her  curiosity  she  wrote  you  that  letter,  and 
wrote  me  a  letter,  which,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  parallel 
column,  is  at  your  disposal." 

"You  don't  mean  it !"  Guido  exclaimed. 

*'I  sure  do,"  Liliencron  said,  laughing.  '*Oh,  Hypatia 
is  all  right.  She's  a  genius,  and  no  mistake.  But  geniuses 
are  erratic.  That's  the  whole  darned  business  in  a  nut- 
shelL  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  my  lad.  By  answering 
her  as  you  did,  you  walked  beautifully  into  her  trzp. 
'Springs  to  catch  wood-cocks !' " 

"Well,  I  never!"  Guido  exclaimed.  He  was  red  with 
indignation. 

'Don't  get  excited  about  it,"  Liliencron  laughed. 
But  I  thought  you  and  she  were  old  friends,"  Guido 
blurted  out.     He  was  amazed  that  Miss  Maxwell  should 
have  meted  with  the  same  measure  to  an  old  acquaintance 
and  to  a  new. 

"We  are.  I  admire  her  immensely.  But  as  I  said  just 
now,  you've  got  to  make  allowances  for  the  eccentric 
orbits  in  which  the  human  comets  who  are  geniuses  travel. 
And  as  for  women — well,  for  the  woman  who  is  a  raiius 
or  for  the  genius  who  is  a  woman  you  have  to  aflow  a 
double  ration  of  sympathetic  indulgence." 

"WeU,  ri  be  jiggered,"  said  Guido. 

Suddenly  his  indignation  flared  up  again. 

*'But  writing  us  not  to  attempt  to  trace  the  identity  of 
the  informer — that's,  well  that's  Star  Chamber  Methods." 

**Oh,  forget  it,  my  boy,"  said  Liliencron,  his  words  show- 
ing greater  impatience  than  his  manner.  ''I  tell  you  she 
means  well.  She  really  does.  But  she  is  frightfully 
jcakms  of  Dr.  Sheldrake.    Just  jolly  her  along.    Watch  me 
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— and  you'll  get  on  famously  with  her  and  well  all  bail 
corking  good  times  together." 

Guido  left  Liliencron  and  found  Yomanato.  who.  in  die 
meantime,  had  been  deserted  by  Miss  Levinsky.  Rapidly, 
in  a  few  phrases,  he  sketched  the  substance  of  Lifiai- 
cron's  revdation  for  Yomanato's  benefit,  concluding  with 
''Star  Chamber  Methods,  I  call  it,  and  so  I  told  Lilien- 


cron." 


'Of  course  it's  Star  Chamber  Methods,"  Yomanato  as- 
sented. "Here  comes  the  lady.  She's  bearing  down  tipoa 
you  smiling^" 

Guido  who,  in  phraseology  inel^ant  but  trencfaanth 
expressive,  had  been  ready  "to  chew  the  bloomin*  head  on 
her"  a  moment  ago,  rose  automatically  as  the  Juno-like 
figure  approached  him,  and  took  the  hand  outstretched  with 
a  royally  gracious  gesture  quite  meekly.  Automatically, 
also,  a  smile  came  to  his  lips,  a  smile  which  changed  almost 
immediately  from  the  mechanical  doll  variety  to  a  venr 
human,  keenly  alive  and  masculinely  delighted  smile,  as 
he  fell  well  within  the  radius  of  influence  exerted  by  the 
superbly  beautiful  woman  who  had  ^'ritten  him  such  an 
offensively  perplexing  letter. 

"I  can  only  stop  a  minute,"  she  said.  "Dr.  Sheldrake 
has  asked  me  to  go  over  some  literature  for  propaganda 
purposes  for  him.  But  I  did  so  want  to  whisper  to  wa 
that  Tm  not  the  least  bit  angry  with  you  any  more— nt^i 
the  least,  little  bit." 

"Oh!"  said  Guido,  asininely,  as  he  realized,  and  curseJ 
himself  for  looking  and  feeling  so  idiotically  pleased.  The 
lady  swept  away  before  he  could  frame  a  rejoinder  or 
pull  that  Gobbolike  grin  from  his  face.  He  had  meant  lo 
be  anything  but  pliable  and  yielding  in  his  manner  towarf 
Miss  Maxwell,  and  he  had  been  in  her  hand  as  wax.  or 
worse.  Yes,  worse.  He  had  been  as  putty.  How  be 
hated  and  despised  himself. 

Hut  youth  has  recui)erative  powers  be^'ond  the  credence 
of  age.  an<l  when  it  came  to  bidding  Miss  Maxwell  good- 
night. ( Kiido  contrived  to  wear  an  air  which  it  pleased  hxB 
to  think  haughty  and  forbidding.  If  it  was  the  Udy 
was  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact.  She  smiled  htr 
sweetest  at  Guido.  and  looked  her  friendliest  as  she  toU 
him  "to  be  sure  and  come  up  some  evening,  very  soon,"  with 
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a  pronunciation  of  the  two  last  words  which  invested  them 
with  a  noble  simplicity,  a  sort  of  Roman  matron  directness 
and  kindness  against  which  Guido  felt  it  would  have  been 
churlish  to  shut  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  his  determination  to  see  no  more  of  Miss 
Maxwell  for  the  present  than  he  could  possibly  help  re- 
mained unshaken.  He  hung  around  after  close  oi  the 
meeting  with  faithful  Yomanato  at  his  heels,  hoping  for 
a  word  with  Dr.  Sheldrake.  But  the  little  man  was  the 
excited  center  of  an  excited  group,  and  had  combed  his 
corona  of  pale  hair  so  industriously  that,  what  with  the 
excitement  and  his  flushed  face  and  dilated  eyes,  he  looked 
more  like  a  Struwelpeter  than  ever. 

But  in  spite  of  the  undignified  metaphor  which  suggested 
itsdf  to  Guido's  literature-drenched  mind,  Dr.  Sheldrake 
had  inspired  the  young  man  with  a  liking  which,  if  fostered, 
would  only  too  rapidly  have  developed  into  a  very  fair  sort 
of  hero-worship.  Even  Professor  Geddes  had  never  moved 
and  stirred  Guido  as  this  drab,  faded,  hard-working  little 
clergyman  stirred  and  moved  him.  Perhaps  the  impetus 
toward  that  slightly  displaced  vision  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  for  him  who  would  practice  hero- 
worship  must  proceed  from  the  hero-to-be-worshiped 
himself.  Professor  Geddes,  on  whom  the  wholesome  imps 
of  whimsicality  and  humor  were  always  in  attendance,  had 
00  talent  in  that  direction. 

At  any  rate,  the  incident  of  Miss  Maxwell's  extraordinary 
epistle  was  dosed.  Guido  would  probably  have  expendea 
a  lot  more  driveling  thought  upon  it  if,  before  another 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  entirely  conscious  cur- 
rent of  self  had  not  been  diverted  into  an  unselfish  channel 


CHAPTER  XV 

ON  coming  home  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day,  Gaido 
was  surprised  to  see  his  mother  sitting  at  the  parlor 
window,  veiy  evidently  waiting  for  him  appear.  It  wis 
so  unusual  K)r  her  to  return  from  the  Red  Cross  Roomi 
before  six  o'clock,  that  Guido  hurriedly  excused  himsdf 
to  Yomanato,  and  ran  up  the  stoop  three  steps  at  a  time. 

Frau  Ursula  was  at  the  door  waiting  for  him.  Her 
face  was  an  index  of  the  intense  emotion  which  was  invadiq| 
her. 

"What's  happened?"  Guido  demanded. 

She  motioned  him  to  come  into  the  room. 

"Hauscr's  failed,"  she  said,  tragically. 

*'Hauser*s  failed!"  Guido  echoed  in  amazemeoL 
"Hauscr's  failed?"  he  repeated,  in  a  dazed  tone.  ''Why, 
it's  impossible.    He  was  doing  so  well " 

His  mother  thrust  an  early  extra  of  the  local  eveninf 
paper  at  him. 

"Read,"  she  commanded. 

Guido  ran  hastily  through  the  long  account,  which 
opened  by  praising  Hauscr's  enterprise  in  the  floriJ 
language  of  the  local  newspaper  reporter  who  has  got 
hold  at  last  of  a  "big  thine."  Hauser,  so  the  account  ran, 
was  a  colossus.  His  one  fault  was  that  he  was  cast  in  too 
big  a  mold  for  a  town  like  Anasquoit.  He  belonged  a.^rvwg 
the  merchant  princes  whose  establishments  were  hou>ed  in 
marble  palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue;  Anasquoit  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  mental  marrow  to  support  so  sur{)a>sing  an 
enter] )ri>e,  an  cnteri)risc  which  abundantly  sh(jwcil  that  ii^ 
pn>ject<»r — to  paraphrase  a  line  from  a  popular  poet— 
* 'dreamed  in  velvets  and  in  silk  conceived." 

Then,  de^^cendinj;  from  the  altitudes  of  impvi.Nsioned 
lanjjiia^'e  to  the  pn»se  of  every  day,  the  chronicle  reported 
that  the  financial  tnmbles  in  which  Ilauscr  now  l«»und 
him -elf  involved  had  had  their  inception  in  the  ince;^::ixi 
of  th'*  "Leviathan."     The  cost  of  the  building  alone  bad 
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been  gigantic.  Another  fortune  had  gone  to  the  purchasing 
of  the  marvelous  stock  of  furniture,  carpets,  marbles, 
paintings,  furs,  garments,  cut  ^ass,  silks,  china,  laces, 
silver-ware,  which  vied  favorably  with  the  stock  of  the 
richest  and  most  select  stores  of  New  York.  Hauser,  the 
account  declared,  had  run  heavily  into  debt  at  the  very 
outset.  He  might  possibly  have  recouped  the  almost  un- 
avoidable losses  of  the  first  year,  and  paid  his  debts,  and 
got  the  store  upon  a  paying  basis,  if  the  war  had  not  come 
along — the  war  and  the  divorce  from  one  of  Anasquoit's 
most  beautiful,  most  charitable  and  richest  women 

Guido,  on  reaching  this  passage,  blundered  over  it  aloud. 
His  mother  burst  into  a  gale  of  tears. 

-Isn't  it  horrible?"  she  cried.  "Isn't  it  base?  To  drag 
me  in !    Just  you  read  the  rest." 

As  she  indicated,  worse  followed  bad.  The  account 
hinted  broadly  that  if  Hauser's  divorced  wife  had  not  in- 
sisted upon  repayment  of  the  huge  sums  of  money  originally 
invested  in  Hauser's  business  enterprises,  his  failure  might 
not  be  as  irretrievable  as  it  now  appeared  to  be. 

"Outrageous!"  Guido  exclaimed. 

''In  the  first  place,  it  wasn't  a  huge  sum,"  said  Frau 
Ursula.  "It  was  a  petty  paltry  little  sum  compared  to  the 
sums  which  he  has  been  handling.  And  he  paid  it  before 
wc  ever  thought  of  a  divorce.    Oh,  infamous!" 

Guido  sat  staring  at  the  paper,  stupidly. 

"I  don't  believe  Hauser  ever  made  any  such  statement. 
I'm  sure  he  didn't,"  she  continued,  indignantly. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Guido,  shortly.  "The  'Record' 
ought  to  be  sued  for  lit>el.  Mother,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

Frau  Ursula's  tears  ceased. 

"I  don't  know,  Guido,"  she  said.  "I  want  you  to  advise 
me,  to  help  me." 

"You've  got  to  go  right  to  him.  Mother." 

"Never,"  cried  Frau  Ursula.  "Never.  If  he  had  come 
to  me  for  help,  I  would  have  given  it  gladly,  willingly.  I 
would  ^ve  it  now  gladly  and  willingly.  But  I  will  not 
go  to  him.    I  cannot  go  to  him." 

Guido  began  to  argue  with  her.  A  man  of  honor  would 
hardly  apply  for  financial  assistance  to  his  divorced  wife. 
If,  however,  that  divorced  wife  were  to  go  to  him  and 
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offer  him  the  use  of  her  money,  she  would  be  d/oiag  a 
very  fine  and  altruistic  thing. 

"And,  Mother,"  he  concluded,  "no  matter  what  yw^«y 
or  think  I  am  convinced  that  Hauser  still  loves  you-** 

Frau  Ursula  became  angry.  She  forbade  Guido  to 
reopen  that  phase  of  the  matter.  And  she  repeated  vijor- 
ously  that  under  no  circumstances  would  she  go  to  Hauser, 
or  write  Hauser,  or  send  Hauser  a  message.  She  thooribt 
too  much  of  herself  to  fling  herself  at  any  man,  espedallj 
a  man  who  had  divorced  her.    No,  sirl 

"Then,"  said  Guido,  "I  do  not  see  that  anything  b  to  be 
done." 

Frau  Ursula  snifiled.  She  said  nothing.  Guido  became 
aware  that  his  mother  hoped  he  would  offer  to  go  to  Hanser. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  welcome  task.  He  remembered 
the  repulse  which  he  had  suffered  upon  that  earlier  oca- 
sion  when  he  had  approached  Hauser,  of  which  Fran 
Ursula  knew  nothing. 

Frau  Ursula  had  taken  the  paper  from  Guido's  hand  and 
was  rereading  the  obnoxious  passages,  weeping  as  she  read. 
And  while  she  read  (luido  turned  the  matter  over  in  hit 
mind.  The  motive  underlying  Hauser's  request  for  a 
divorce  had  been  a  matter  of  considerable  conjecture  to 
t>oth  his  wife  and  to  Guido.  Guido  and  Frau  Ursula  had 
discussed  it  once  only.  On  that  occasion  Frau  Ursula  had 
said  explosively  that  presumably  Hauser  had  fallen  in  knt 
with  a  younger  and  prettier  face.  But  Guido  did  not  be- 
lieve that  his  mother  actually  thought  this.  He  hixnidf 
believed  that  Hauser's  motive  in  asking  for  a  divorce  was 
something  far  more  complex  than  "another  woman."  Hi* 
conviction  that  his  mother  still  loved  Hauser  held  as  tena- 
ciously as  his  belief  that  Hauser  still  loved  Frau  Ursula. 
There  were  times  when  Guido  accused  himself  of  beinf  a 
mere  mush-minded  sentimentalist  for  adhering  to  this  ^iev. 
but  adhere  to  it  be  did. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  many  things  Hauser  had  said  to 
him  the  evening  on  which  he  had  approached  Hauser  with- 
out his  mother's  knowledge  flashed  back  upon  him.  'ia 
time  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  know  why  I  lu«t 
decidc<l  upon  this  step."  That  sounded  like  a  prophecy  of 
remarriage  uf)on  liberation,  and  had  almost  undenrnned 
Guido's  faith  in  Hauser's  constancy.    Almost,  but  not  qniit 
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And  there  had  been  no  re-marriage,  and  now  Guide  per- 
ceived that  Hanser  had  foreseen  the  failure  and  had  known 
for  years  that  it  must  come.  And  because  he  still  loved 
Frau  Ursula,  Hauser  had  insisted  upon  a  divorce  and  had 
returned  her  her  money.  He  had  wished  to  absolve  her 
completely  from  anv  sense  of  obligation  or  responsibility 
in  regard  to  his  failure,  and  therefore  he  had  deliberately 
widened  the  breach  between  himself  and  his  wife  by  de- 
manding a  divorce. 

It  was  quite  ridiculously  simple. 

"Mutterchen" 
Well  r 
'Mutterchen,"  and  he  told  her  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Frau  Ursula  was  at  first  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  Guidons 
motivation  for  the  divorce.  He  was,  of  course,  unable  to 
tell  her  all  that  was  in  his  mind  because,  not  for  worlds, 
would  he  have  let  her  know  of  that  memorable  interview 
between  Hauser  and  himself.  Still,  the  chain  of  events 
and  circumstances  which  were  now  public  property  were 
abundantly  convincing,  and  convince  Frau  Ursula  they  did 
in  the  end. 

"And  now,"  said  Guido,  "now  that  you  at  last  realize 
what  I  have  felt  all  the  time  must  be  true — that  the  un- 
fortunate man  loves  you  as  much  as  he  ever  did — will 
yoa  not  humble  your  pride,  and  take  your  courage  in  your 
hands,  and  go  to  him?" 

Frau  Ursula's  face  was  pitiful  to  look  at.  Her  lips 
trembled.  Her  cheeks  were  white,  in  her  eyes  was  mirrored 
the  conflict  that  was  taking  place  in  her  heart. 

"Ach,  Guido,"  she  <^ed,  "why  did  you  make  all  this  so 
painfully  plain  to  me?  It  was  bad  enough  to  think  that  he 
did  not  love  me.  But  to  feel  that  he  does,  that  he  is  in 
trouble,  that  I  could  help  him  if  he  would  let  me — ach, 
Guido,  how  miserable  you  have  made  me." 

"Mother,  will  you  not  write  him,  or  send  for  him,  or 
telephone  him?"' 

"I  cannot."  And  after  a  pause,  Frau  Ursula  added, 
speaking  in  a  very  small  voice,  indeed: 

''You    cannot   understand.     You    have   never   been   a 


woman. 


This  was  so  much  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax  that 
Guido  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  the  smile 
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that  would  come.  No,  he  had  never  been  a  woman.  Bat 
he  felt,  as  he  had  often  felt  before,  that  out  of  Fnn 
Ursula's  obstinate  and  vainglorious  apotheosis  of  scx-pridc; 
had  grown  the  entire  string  of  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ings, quarrels,  recriminations,  unjust  allegations  and  furioos 
denials  which  had  made  up  the  mutual  life  of  Hauser  and 
his  mother. 

What  possibilities  of  happiness  had  been  wasted  1  What 
arid  stretches  of  interminable  years  had  accrued  instead 
as  complex  interest,  upon  the  unjust  thoughts  whid 
Hauser  had  harbored  against  his  wife,  and  upon  the  pcttr 
vanity  which  had  restrained  her  from  acquainting  him  iR-ith 
her  entire  story  and  not  merely  with  such  patches  of  it  as 
seemed  compatible  with  her  pride. 

Guido's  heart  sickened  within  him.  Nor  did  he  forpt 
his  own  part  in  the  wretched  affair.  But  he  felt,  justh, 
without  any  selfish  desire  to  exonerate  himself,  that  he,  at 
least,  had  made  an  effort  to  disentangle  matters. 

He  cast  about  now  for  ways  and  means  of  bettering  tbe 
situation,  of  saving  what  could  be  saved  out  of  the  wreckage 
of  these  two  lives. 

"Mother,  would  you  like  me  to  go  to  Hauser  and  offer 
to  help  him  with  my  own  money  ?  I  will  go,  of  course,  if 
you  like.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  really  up  to 
you  to  go." 

"Oh,  Guido,  will  you  go?  Will  you  do  that  for  iDeT 
Frau  Ursula  demanaed,  joyfully,  totally  ignoring  his  Mig- 
gestion  that  she  go  herself.  "You  go,  Guido,"  she  urgri 
in  the  querulous  voice  which  a  child,  frightened  of  the  daH^. 
might  nave  used  in  urging  a  more  adventuresome  con- 
panion  to  explore  a  twilight-inhabited  region.  "You  go, 
Guido." 

"Vcr>'  well."  said  Guido.    "Ill  go.    Til  go  to-night." 

At  seven  o'chxrk  Guido  presentwl  himself  at  the  Hausef 
mension,  that  huge  pile  of  granite  which  now  filled  the 
boy  with  dismay  as  he  looked  upon  it.  Hauser,  he  was 
told  by  the  maid,  was  not  expected  home  until  midnight 
So  Guido  went  to  the  store,  where  he  was  told  bv  the 
brawny  gate-keeper  that  he  had  strict  orders  to  admit  vo 
one. 

"All  them's  as  got  wurric  to  do  is  insoid,"  he  said,  *'aad 
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thair  ain't  no  toim  for  inniwoon  to  boother  with  fancy 
^ntlemin/' 

*'Look  here,"  said  Guido,  "I'm  Mr.  Hauser's  stepson. 
You've  just  got  to  let  me  pass,  you  know." 

"Joost  gotter  noothing/'  said  the  man,  pleasantly. 
''Bestirr  versilf,  young  gintleman.  Oi've  got  me  orders, 
and  it's  from  Uie  boss  Oi  take  thim  and  froom  no  wan 
ilsc." 

"Yes,  of  course — but  I'm  his  stepson.  G)uldn't  you — 
now  just  couldn't  you  announce  me?" 

•*Now  I  joost  couldn't.  For  whoi?  Becass  the  boss  sez 
ter  me  ter-day,  Moike,  he  sez,  sez  he,  no  wan  is  ter  coom 
inter  this  store  ter-day,  excipting  thim  as  has  a  pass  with 
me  persannil  signashure.  No  wan,  he  repayts  in  a  way  he 
has  oof  saying  things,  God  bless  him,  when  he  mayns  'em 
good  and  hard.  And  he  repayted  once  moor,  young  gintle- 
man, no  matter  what  the  bodies'll  be  afther  telling  yer 
Moikeel,  in  their  effoorts  to  git  in,  yer  don't  let  'em  pass." 

"Will  you  at  least  tell  me,"  Guido  said,  "where  Mr. 
Haoser  is  now?" 

"Urn."  said  Michael.    "Oill  think  about  it" 

"Is  he  in  now?" 
'He  is,  young  gintleman,  he  is." 

ni  go  and  telephone  him,"  said  Guido.  "Then  he'll 
send  you  word  to  let  me  in,  and  perhaps  hell  fire  you  for 
not  letting  me  in  before." 

"God  rest  yer  soul,"  said  Michael,  grinning  with  the 
Qtmost  good-nature.  "Ain't  the  failure  fired  us  all  togither? 
Bless  your  baby  harrt,  young  gintleman,  if  it  were  merely 
a  matter  of  being  foired,  Oi'd  a  let  ye  in  long  ago.  But 
it's  moore  than  thit.  Them  as  is  foired  because  of  the 
master's  misfortoon,  'ev  goot  boot  the  wan  way  to  show 
they're  faithful — and  that's  to  obey  oordcrs  as  is  given 
by  the  boss  as  if  thair  loif  depended  on  it.  Now,  d'ye 
oondersthand,  young  gintleman  ?" 

"God  bless  you  for  that.  Michael,"  said  Guido,  heartily. 
•*Hcre's  a  fiver.  No.  I'm  not  bribing  you.  I'm  going  over 
to  the  nearest  drug  store  to  telephone." 

Off  Guido  went,  located  a  telephone  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  connected  with  Hauser's  private  wire.  Hauser's 
tecretary  responded. 

•TD  see  whether  he's  in."  the  voice  curtly  replied.    There 
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followed  a  silence  so  intense  that  Guido  guessed  a  hati 
had  been  placed  across  the  mouthpiece.  A  moment  Uttr 
the  cool  cnsp  voice  of  the  secretary  said,  in  the  most  canal 
of  tones: 

"Mr,  Hauser  is  not  in." 

Guido's  patience  snapped. 

"Hr.  Hauser  is  in,"  he  retorted.  "And  I'm  his  stcpMB 
and  I  must  see  him.  I  must.  Ask  him  whether  he  ca 
q>are  me  five  minutes  now.     If  not  now,  when?" 

"One  moment,"  said  the  exasperatingly  cool  voice  of  tbe 
secretary.  Followed  another  dismal  silence.  Then:  "Mr. 
Hauser  came  into  the  room  just  now.  He  begs  to  be 
excused.  He  is  too  busy  to  see  anyone  or  to  make  uf 
engagements." 

Before  Guido  could  reply  the  coimection  was  <UscontintKd. 

Guido,  furious,  trottod  back  to  the  store,  and  pottnml 
himself  alongside  of  the  old  Irishman. 

"What  loock?"  Michael  demanded. 

The  broad  brogue,  so  replete  with  good-btmior,  dime 
the  black  fury  away  from  Guido's  heart. 

"Well,  he  won't  see  me,  Michael.  So  I've  just  got  to 
hang  around  here  until  he  comes  down." 

There  fell  a  long  silence,  which  Michael  enriched  with 
huge  volumes  of  tobacco  smoke. 

".'Vnd  what  may  it  be  thet  you're  wanting  to  see  tbt 
boss  about  so  bad?"  Michael 'demanded,  suddenly.  "Yt 
needn't  answer,  yc  noo.  if  ycr  donn't  want  ter." 

"Well,  I  want  to,  but  I  can't,  because,  Mike,  the  tnnfc 
is  I'm  relying  nn  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for  vhM 
I've  got  to  s.iy  to  my  siepdad.    See?" 

Michael  nodtled  gravely.  There  fell  another  long  puK 
Then  Michael  said: 

"Sayms  ter  m*-  it's  no  harrm  ye'd  be  wurrking  the  bcw.' 

"That's  certain,"  said  Guido. 

"Well,  yniing  gintlcman.  Oill  tell  yer  wot!  Oi've  pi 
ter  git  mescif  some  more  terbeccy,  and  whoil  Oi'm  pot 
if  ye'vc  a  moind  to  shoot  back  the  bolt  and  walk  in  thiir 
they  ain't  im  wnn  to  stivip  ye." 

"Thank  vrni.  Mii-haei,"  ( !uido  said,  gravely.  "If  ever  w» 
need  a  friend,  ju-t  yim  hunt  mc  up,  and  111  take  it  asi 
neiglilKirly  sort  of  thing.  We've  all  got  to  help  each  otlMr 
in  this  old  world  of  ours,  you  know." 
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''Btgorrhz,  but  that's  true/'  said  the  old  Irishman,  and 
hobblea  away. 

Guido  slipped  quickly  to  the  door,  drew  back  the  bolt, 
and  swinging  back  the  huge  door,  entered.  The  elevator 
man  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"No  strangers  allowed  on  the  premises/'  he  said,  shortly. 

^Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  Guido  demanded, 
coolly.  ''I  blong.  Get  a  move  on.  The  boss  is  waiting 
for  my  report." 

•*Oh,  all  right,"  grunted  the  man. 

The  elevator  shot  through  the  dark  shaft,  sped  airily 
past  four  floors  and  stopped  at  the  fifth.  Guido  stepped 
oat  and  walked  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  only  lighted 
door  on  the  floor. 

But  having  reached  the  door  of  Hauser's  private  office, 
Gaido's  couracj^e  suddenly  failed  him.  He  heard  Hauser's 
voice  inside,  dictating,  and  he  withdrew  his  hand  (]|uickly 
from  the  door-knob.  He  could  not  face  Hauser  m  the 
presence  of  an  employee  who,  acting  upon  Hauser's  express 
instructions,  had  summarily  told  him  that  Hauser  would 
not  see  him. 

He  waited  uncertainlv  at  the  door.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Hauser  wsdked  out 
He  wore  his  hat  and  coat  and  was  apparently  going  out 
for  something  to  eat. 

He  saw  Guido  before  Guido  could  speak. 

**You!"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  taken  aback. 

•*!  do  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  forcing  my  way  in,'* 
Goido  beran,  uncertainly.  The  light  from  the  open  door 
fell  upon  Hauser's  face  and  Guido  was  struck  by  the  change 
in  the  man.  The  furrows  on  Hauser's  heavy  face  showed 
like  crevasses.  The  skin  under  the  eyes  was  baggy,  his 
dieeks  were  flabby,  his  eyes  had  a  sodden,  tortured,  in* 
flamed  look  as  if  the  fever  of  unnumbered  sleepless  nights 
bamed  in  them. 

^Father,"  Guido  began,  jerking  out  the  word  with  an 
effort.  Hauser  started  lightly.  "H  you  will  only  hear  me," 
Goido  continued,  compassion  giving  a  sudden  impetus  to 
his  tongue.  "I  was  clumsy  before.  The  other  time.  When 
I  came  to  vour  home.  I  nave  so  much  to  say  to  you.  Will 
you  not  tell  me  when  and  where  I  can  have  a  few  minutes 
with  you?" 
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Hauser's  face  twitched. 

"I  cannot  and  I  will  not  »peak  to  you,"  he  said,  ts  a  ti 
strained  voice,  "I  am  worn  out,  body  and  soaL  It  i 
fair  to  myself  to  take  upun  myself  any  additkmal  [  . 
strain.  You  will  oblige  me  by  not  trying  10  suBt  i 
future." 

"Yes,  of  course — "  Guido  replied,  fatuously, 
is  there  no  way  in  which  we  could  be  of  use — m 
myself?" 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  arc  offering  n 
sistancc?"  Haiiscr  asked  in  a  voice  which  Gui 
that  moment  of  supreme  mental  discomfort,  foi 
tiken  to  the  purling  waters  of  a  brook  flowing  c 
of  rock  bitingly  sharp  as  a  razor. 

"My  mother,  myself,  we  are  desirous  of  serving  jn 
any  way  possible,"  Guido  replied.  "That,  of  course,  n 
financially,  also." 

Hauser  did  not  speak.    He  glared  luridly  at  Goida    I 
ping  forward  he  brought  his  face  into  immediate  f 
to  Uie  boy's.     For  one  moment  Guido  thought  that  I 
was  going  to  resort  in  some  way  to  physical  forci 
did  nol  draw  back,  but  looked  Iiauscr  quietly  in  ibc  c 
The  melodramatic  moment  passed.     Hauler  said,  in  a  ti 
of  concentrated  fury: 

"Put  yourself  in  my  place.     Would  I — would  t 
of  honor  accept  financial  help  from  the  wife  tfut  <l 
him,  from  the  boy  for  whose  sake  she  dctcned  hiief   . 
you  really  insensible  of  the  puppy  insolence  j 
mg  in  coming  here  to  me  wiih  such  a  pre, 
yourself  away,  sir,  and  never  dare  to  show  3 
either  here  or  in  my  house." 

Guido  breathed  with  a  rasping  intake  of  I 
blow  which  he  had  half-anticipated  a  little  1 
not  have  humiliated  him  and  angrrrd  him  1 
than  Mauser's  verbal  rebuff.     His  face  burned  1 
ficttion.     For  a  moment  his  power  of  r 
as  his  power  of  speech  seemed  paralyzed. 
of  life   seemed  to  bend   itself  merely  < 
respiration. 

When  he  had  recovered  himielf  »ufi)C>enlly  to  t 
walked  rapidly  away,  without  speaking  again.     He  did  ■ 
wait  for  the  elevator  to  take  him  ilowo,  but  stumbkd  h"  ' 
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down  the  soni-dark  stairs — four  lon^  flights  of  than — and 
then  out  into  the  open,  past  the  old  doorman  who  inter- 
rogated him  in  vain  concerning  the  success  of  his  errand 

For  the  moment  Michael  did  not  exist  for  him,  nor  Frau 
Ursula,  nor  Janet,  nor  Dr.  Sheldrake,  nor  Elschen,  nor 
Miss  Maxwell.  The  confines  of  life  had  been  narrowed 
down  to  two  persons,  Hauser  and  himsdf.  All  the  old 
hatred,  the  impotent  anger,  the  vindictive  rancor  of  his 
childhood  was  blazing  away  in  his  soul  anew.  He  smarted, 
be  ached,  he  writhed  under  the  stinging  rebuff  which  Hauser 
had  administered.  His  arm  twitched  with  a  desire  to  strike, 
to  strike  brutally,  elementally,  as  men  had  struck  in  the 
davs  when  the  only  law  was  the  law  of  claw  and  fang. 

He  reached  home  long  after  ten  o'clock  after  an  aimless 
OdjTSs^  through  the  streets. 

"Weil?"  Frau  Ursula  demanded 

Guido  moistened  his  lips.  His  mouth  was  parched  with 
the  anfifer  which  had  burned  in  him  feverishly  for  hours. 
Frau  Ursula  poured  him  a  glass  of  water.  He  drained 
it  to  the  last  drop.    Then  he  said : 

"He  treated  me  the  way — well  the  way  we  might  have 
expected  he  would  treat  me.'' 

He  drew  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  flung  them  upon  the 
dinine-room  table.  His  hat  rolled  off  at  the  far  end.  Frau 
Ursuui  stooped  and  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  on  the  sewing 
machine.  She  began  to  question  Guido.  Had  he  been 
with  Hauser  all  this  time?  What  had  he  said  to  Hauser? 
What  had  Hauser  said  to  him  ?  Where  had  he  seen  Hauser  ? 
How  did  Hauser  look?  III?  Fagged?  Aged?  Greatly 
worried? 

Guido  took  a  savage  delight  in  forcing  his  mother  to 
drag  the  story  of  his  humiliating  defeat  from  him  piece- 
meal. His  humiliation,  since  he  had  been  her  emissary, 
was  hers.  Also  it  served  her  good  and  right  for  not  going 
herself.  In  spite  of  Hauser's  unwarrantable  brutality, 
Guido  still  felt  an  invincible  belief  in  Hauser's  affection 
for  his  mother,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Hauser  would 
have  treated  her  with  anything  but  courtesy.  Indeed, 
blinded  as  he  was  by  fur>'  at  havinjc:  subjected  himself  to 
Hauser's  rebuff,  the  psychologist  in  him  believed  that 
Haoser's  wrath  had  been  tremendously  fanned  by  his  <lis- 
appoinment  that  Frau  Ursula,  instead  of  coming  herself, 
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or  writing  hersdf,  had  sent  her  son,  the  <Brect  cm 
die  wretched  matrimonial  ventui^  as  well  u  of  die  ■ 
disaster  in  which  it  had  ended. 

But  Fran  Ursula  turned  so  white,  and  sat  so  ftill  ■ 
Gtiido,  under  hydrauHc  pressure,  had  yiddcd  his  last  i 
of  distilled  wonnwood,  that  the  boy's  hcan  Mnoie  him. 
went   to  his  mother's  side,   and   threw   himsdf  npoo  I 
knees,  and  kissed  her  fervently,  passionately. 

"Mother,  he's  a  brute;  try  to   forget  all 
Surely,   after   this — even   if  he   does  still   k>ve  yoo. 
hopeless." 

"Yes,  it's  htipetess,"  Fraa  Ursula  assented     Htt  I 
quivered.     She  drew  Guido  closer,  and  resttn^^  1 
upon  his,  began  to  sob,  great,  heart-broken  sobs  I* 
the  boy's  body  along  with  her  own.     And  each  a 
the  boy's  tender  heart  like  a  knife.    He  loved  b< 
so  passionately,  and  he  was  unable  to  help  her, 
the  last  was  said,  it  was  his  fault  that  the  i 
occurred.     He  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  reraonc 

In  spite  of  Frau  Ursula's  avowed  intention  In  pot  F 
completely  out  of  her  mind,  Guido,  watching  atr  t 
in  the  days  that  followed,  could  see  that  she  was  tU 
of  very  little  else.     She  was  a  woman  whose  menial  i 
physical  alertness  made  inactivity  for  any  length  of  t 
intolerable,  and  when  at  home  she  was  never  uuoecw" 
Evenings  she  either  read  or  embroidered  or  mended. 
quenlly,  now.  Guido  saw  her  needlework  drop  i 
into  her  lap.  or  the  page  of  a  book  which  »he  was  o 
reading  remain  tmtumed  for  half  an  hcmr,  while  her  *_ 
held  the  abstracted  and  veiled  look  of  fathom-deep  r 
She  was  more  worried  about  Mauser's  future  than 
her  own  unhappiness,  as  Guido  knew  from  remaik»  « 
she  dropped  at  limes.     Then  Guido  would  curae  I' 
softly  imder  his  breath,  and  cast  about  for  i 
topic   with   which  to  entice  Frau  Ursula  away  1 
preoccupation. 

Compared  with  the  catastrophic  nature  of  t_ 
failure,  the  Miss  Maxwell  incident,  which  had  I 

big  and   important,   sank   into   insiRniticatKe.         

when  about  ten  days  later  Guido  received  a  note  from  S 
Maxwelt  asking  him  to  come  and  meet  one  or  two  c 
friends  the  following  Friday  evening,  and  bria(  || 
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with  hiin,  Guido  felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  for  him- 
self. Both  Dobronov  and  Yomanato  declined  to  accompany 
him.    The  lady  had  not  stirred  them  to  enthusiasm. 

Besides  Miss  Maxwell,  there  were  assembled  in  Miss 
Maxwell's  rooms  when  Guido  arrived,  Liliencron  and  Miss 
Levinsky,  a  very  handsome  young  Italian,  who  did  not  say 
a  word  all  evening,  a  German-Swiss,  who,  if  Liliencron 
might  be  likened  to  Miss  Maxwell's  Chorus,  acted  as  a 
sort  of  Semi-Chorus,  and  a  lady  whose  nationality  Guido 
could  not  make  out,  and  whose  name,  as  nearly  as  Guido 
could  catch  it,  seemed  to  be  Armeau.  This  lady  wore  a 
tight-fitting  black  basque  with  tight-fitting  sleeves,  which 
terminated  above  the  elbow,  displaying  very  soft-looking, 
well-rounded  white  arms.  In  contrast  with  the  softness 
of  her  arms  and  the  dainty,  delicate  baby-blue  of  her  eyes, 
was  the  discordant  voice  which,  when  its  owner  became 
excited,  shrilled  higher  and  higher.  As  Miss  Armeau's 
normal  frame  of  mind  seemed  to  be  excitement,  her  voice 
registered  at  its  most  unmelodious  pitch  most  of  the  time. 
She  spoke  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  punctuating  her 
sentences  with  a  plethora  of  pauses,  while  her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  sort  of  ruthless  determination  now  upon  this 
face  and  now  upon  that.  This  slowness  in  delivery  made 
her  sentences  seem  interminable,  and  Miss  Maxwell,  when- 
ever the  strain  of  listening  to  her  friend's  monologues  be- 
came insufferable,  calmly  broke  into  them  with  some 
rdevant  remark,  and  then  tranquilly  appropriated  the  con- 
versation and  the  attention  of  her  guests  to  herself. 

The  discourse  of  these  two,  in  consequence,  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  continual  skirmish,  each  woman 
mpp^rtnily  listening  only  to  the  other  in  order  to  discover 
the  weak  link  in  her  opponent's  conversational  chain  through 
which  she  might  successfully  break. 

Said  Miss  Armeau: 

"It  is  true,"  pause,  "no  doubt,"  pause,  "that  capital  has 
made  this  war,*  pause,  "as  it  has  made  every  other  war," 
pause,  "since  the  world  began.  If  people,"  pause,  "could 
only  be  made  to  see."  pause,  "how  they  are  being  fooled," 
pause,  "yes.  fooled,"  pause,  "the  ranks  of  socialists,"  pause, 
••all  over  the  world,"  "pause,  "would  be  swelled " 

It  was  by  no  means  apparent  whether  Miss  Armeau  had 
fimshed  what  she  wanted  to  say.    Although  her  sentences 
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were  inierUrded  with  pauses,  she  had  taken  the  pRcaoua 
to  dispense  with  the  customary  pause  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  sentence,  because  a  terminating  pause  might  bin 
afforded  an  opening  wedge  into  her  phalanx  of  words.  Una 
Maxwell  therefore  felt  justified  in  throwing  counesj  Id 
the  winds,  and  leaped  boldly  into  the  breach  presented 

"That  is  very  true,"  she  said  in  her  deep,  musical  Toitt 
which  fell  like  a  balm  upon  the  tortured  aural  nerves  of 
the  others,  "and  it  is  our  business,  dear  Miss  Armean,  id 
see  to  it  that  the  eyes  of  the  disinherited  and  the  exploiied 
are  opened.  And  then  socialism  will  have  its  inninp— 
bigger  innings  than  even  we,  who  are  sodalism's  pioDeen; 
can  foresee." 

Miss  Maxwell  had  spoken  without  haste  and  wilbaot 
nervousness,  with  the  cool  aplomb  and  security  of  the  bom 
speaker.     Lilicncron  said,  endorsingly: 

"Yes,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  open  the  eyes  of  tkr 
disinherited." 

"That,"  boomed  the  deep  voice  of  the  Swiss,  "is  ov 
sacred  duty  and  our  privilege." 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  Miss  Armeau,  "that  there  are  noae 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  sec."  Her  pause<  *«* 
somewhat  briefer  now  than  in  her  former  discourse.  -Ap- 
parently she  did  not  feel  as  certain  as  before  of  retainiii( 
the  ball  of  conversation.  "Take  the  matter  of  the  pre<<n 
War.  Well-meaning  people  all  over  insist  on  ascnb:n{ 
it  to  idealistic  causes  insica'l  of  the  true  causes.  Europon 
capital  made  the  war,  American  capital  is  making  pos.tiUt 
its  contimiancc,  and  Wall  Street,  in  order  to  get  back  it) 
investments,  will  ultimately  pltinge  our  country  into  it.  I( 
ever  there  wa«  a  purely  commercial  war.  it  is  this  war. 
Alas!"  she  cried  theatrically,  "for  the  gift  of  a  myriid 
of  silver  tongues  to  make  people  see  the  truth." 

"Hut  that  is  precisely  what  the  pro-Germans  ctain* 
Guido  protested,  "that  tins  is  a  commercial  war." 

Miss  .\rmeau  glared  at  (iuido  linstilely. 

"I  know  nothing  of  pro-(iermans,  nor  do  I  know  an>thiDf 
of  their  cnnt  cut  ions."  she  said,  scathingly. 

"Anyone  ;u-t|u:iiiited  with  the  socialistic  primer  knew* 
that  whnt  Mi"  .Xrmcau  said  just  now  is  true."  Miss  Max- 
well said  til  tjtiidn.  ",MI  wars  are  commercial — that  a. 
economic — wars.    You  will  have  to  releam  history.    Even 
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war  has  an  economic  foundation.  There  never  was  a  war 
yet  which  was  fought  on  idealistic  grounds." 

••True,  only  too  true,"  Liliencron  assented,  sadly. 

••Absolutely  true,"  boomed  the  Swiss. 

••I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  matter,"  shrilled 
Miss  Armeau,  with  an  unwonted  velocity.  She  was,  ap- 
parently, determined  to  have  her  say.  "If  we  could  only 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  evil — if  we  could  only  rewrite 
the  school  histories — then,  in  another  generation  the  mil- 
lennium would  be  at  hand." 

Guido  was  entirely  nonplused.  He  looked  questioningly 
at  Miss  Maxwell,  but  dared  not  say  anything  for  fear  of 
again  bringing  down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from  the  soft- 
armed,  shrill^voiced  lady. 

Miss  Maxwell  caught  his  look  of  appeal. 

••Everybody,"  she  said,  "newspaper  publishers,  publishers 
of  text-books,  publishers  of  magazines — all  are  in  league 
to  perpetuate  the  capitalistic  form  of  government.  Take 
our  trouble  with  Mexico,  which  is  sufficiently  recent  to 
still  be  in  everybody's  mind.  What  business  had  President 
Wilson  to  have  our  marines  land  on  Mexican  territory?*' 

••But  the  Mexicans  had  been  murdering  Americans,"  said 
Guido,  "and  everv  sovereign  nation  protects  the  lives  of 
hs  citizens,  doesnt  it?^' 

•TLives 

••Uves 

''Lives!"  Liliencron  and  Miss  Levinsky  commented, 
bushing  derisively. 

••Lives!"  boomed  the  big  Swiss. 

Even  the  silent  Italian  moved  his  lips  as  if  desirous  of 
adding  his  quota  to  the  storm  of  indignation  which  had 
burst  upon  Guido. 

••My  dear  boy,"  Miss  Maxwell  remarked,  compassion- 
ately, "no  sovereign  state  cares  one  jot  or  tittle  about  the 
Uves  of  its  citizens,  unless  they  be  rich  citizens,  and  then 
it  is  not  really  the  lives  that  matter,  but  the  property. 
AH  government  at  the  present  time,  the  world  over,  is 
conducted  by  the  rich.  If  the  Ihrs  of  citizens  are  valued 
at  aD,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  man-power  which  every 
state  expects  to  develop  in  times  of  war.  It  is  then  that 
Ae  life  of  even  the  poor  citizens  acquires  a  certain  value. 


"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  with  infinite  scorn. 

"  shrilled  Miss  Armeau. 
ft 
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For  all  mvemmenty  I  repeat,  is  for  the  ridit  of  the  rick 

and  by  the  rich." 

"Surely  not  in  America,''  Guido  exdainoed,  im^emmnly. 

"You  must  try  to  stop  believing  things  just  bemuse  they 
have  been  taught  you/'  Miss  Maxwell  said,  patrooizhiilT. 
"Our  entire  Constitution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Iiide- 
pendente  as  well  is  as  (Ushonest  as  that  one  phrase.  *o{ 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.' " 

"Dishonest!"  Guido  exclaimed.     He  was  staggered. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Miss  Armeau  said,  violeiufy.  Miss 
Maxwell  silenced  her  with  an  imperious  look,  and  coo- 
tinued : 

"Of  course  both  of  these  instruments  are  dishonest.  The 
Declaration  expressly  announces  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal.'  Nevertheless  it  connived  at  the  perpetuatkn  of 
slavery." 

"It  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  it  did  so  with  rductaooe 
only,"  Guido  cried,  passionately.  "The  word  *sla\'e'  is  no- 
where used.  You  know  that  Washington  and  manv  another 
of  the  country's  great  progenitors  provided  in  their  wib 
for  the  liberation  of  their  slaves." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Armeau,  "but  they  did  not  attack  the 
institution  of  slavery." 

"How  could  they?"  Guido  demanded.  "The  thirtcca 
states  were  so  very  feeble.  The  issue  of  slavery  nearly  rent 
the  country  asunder  eighty  years  later.  If  it  had  been  urged 
beyond  the  compromise  line  in  1783,  the  thirteen  state* 
would  never  have  been  able  to  form  a  union,  and  would 
in  time,  have  reverted  to  the  Crown." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency  at  all,"  said  Mis* 
Armeau.  "It  is  a  question  of  honesty.  The  Constiluiwn 
and  the  Declaration  are  dishonest  because  they  permitted 
slavery  to  continue  after  declaring  war  on  Great  Bntaa 
because  *all  men  are  created  equal.'  And  their  reason  f^r 
conniving  at  slavery  was  that  the  North  was  fattening:  00 
the  slave  trade  and  the  South  was  fattening  on  sia« 
labor." 

"Both  instalments  arc  dishonest  on  another  count.**  said 
Mi<is  Maxwell.  "After  all  the  idealistic  indignation  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  concerning  the  "principle*  of  'no  tax»- 
tion  without  representation/  the  new  state  disfranchised  a 
large  proportion  of  its  white  freemen  upon  property  di** 
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qualifications.  In  the  north  the  property  qualification  to 
vote  consisted  of  acreage,  in  the  south,  usually,  of  heads 
of  slaves.  Yet  these  disfranchised  whites  were  taxed  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Do  you  consider  that  that 
was  honest?'' 

Guido  reddened  angrily. 

"This  is  sophistry/'  he  thought,  "quite  as  much  so  as 
all  the  pro-German  argumentation  is  sophistry."  He  said, 
after  a  moment: 

•'I  do  not  think  we  can  judge  fairly  of  the  men — and  the 
documents— of  any  age  without  talcing  into  account  the 
educational  advantages,  environment  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  civiHzation  of  the  era  in  which  they  lived.  Now 
the  men  of  the  revolutionary  era  were  very  great  men,  but 
even  great  men  are  men  and  not  gods,  and  great  as  these 
nien  were  they  could  not  get  away  entirely  from  the  con- 
ditions of  their  own  age,  nor  from  the  prejudices  and  con- 
victions of  their  own  age.  And  I  do  believe,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  contend  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  have 
retained — as  they  did — many  imperfections  in  the  social 
fabric  of  their  time,  and  bring  about  the  Union  and  the  con- 
sequent independence  of  the  thirteen  original  states  than 
that,  through  too  rigid  adherence  to  purely  idealistic 
motives,  they  should  have  undone  and  forfeited  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  War  for  Independence." 

"Well,  there  was  no  fear  that  any  of  the  very  great  men 
of  that  era,  or  of  any  other  era,  should  have  had  principles 
that  were  too  idealistic,"  Miss  Maxwell  rejoined.  **The 
trouble  with  you  is  that  you  have  not  yet  outgrown 
patriotism — you  still  consider  patriotism  the  supreme  civic 
virtue,  and  that  being  so  you  consider  the  history  of  your 
own  country  as  a  sort  of  sacrosanct  chronicle,  and  the 
popular  idols  of  the  uninformed  masses  a  species  of  demi- 
gods." 

"And  whom  do  you  call  'popular  idols  ?  "  Guido  inquired. 

"Washinc^ton,  Lincoln  and  all  the  rest,"  Miss  Maxwell 
rejoined  calmly.  "I  do  not  deny — ^no  socialist  denies — that 
they  were  good  men  and  great.  They  were  excellent  men. 
I  agree  so  far  with  you  as  to  concede  that  they,  like  the 
other  men  who  made  our  country,  could  not  escape  en- 
tirely from  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  engendered 
1^  their  own  age.     But,  having  conceded  this,  I  go  one 
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stq>  further  than  you  do.  Because  they  were  prodacts 
of  their  own  age,  they  were  subject  to  the  same  inflncnca^ 
vicious  and  otherwise,  as  the  other  men  and  women  ol 
their  age.  Washington  was  a  land  surveyor  for  the  Cfxnra. 
as  you  know.  You  may  not  know  that  he  conthbottd 
largely  toward  the  financing  of  a  land-lobby  in  London  to 
push  his  land  schemes,  after  having  used  his  position  is 
a  royal  surveyor  to  locate  acres  of  fertile  land  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  him  a  fortune.  If  the  Revolution  had 
not  occurred,  or,  occurring,  had  not  been  successful  he 
would  have  lost  heavily.  Now  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  consideration  constituted  Washington's  sok 
motive  in  playing  the  active  part  he  did  in  the  Revolution, 
but,  knowing  human  nature,  I  cannot  honestly  bdioe  that 
this  circumstance  did  not  weigh  heavily  with  him  in  de- 
ciding to  throw  himself  as  heartily  as  he  did  into  the  revoh- 
tionary  cause." 

Too  shocked  and  outraged  to  reply,  Guido  stared  at  Mis$ 
Maxwell  in  amazement.  A  sensation  of  almost  ph>5:cal 
nausea  swept  over  him.  There  was,  as  he  knew  from  his 
experiences  in  arguing  with  pro-Germans,  accusations  so 
sinister  that  decent-minded  people  do  not  stoop  to  refute 
them,  because  thcv  are  too  base  to  be  admitted  in  the  arena 
of  honest  argument.  He  felt  something  like  pity  for  natures 
so  stunted  and  dwarfed  that  nothing  would  do  but  they 
must  smirch  a  fame  so  fair  as  Washington's. 

He  inijuired,  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  curiosity: 

"And  Lincoln  ?;' 

"Lincoln?**  Miss  iLixwell  paused  a  moment.  "Linco':!L 
as  you  know,  had  no  intention  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Hi* 
avowed  intention  was  to  preserve  the  Union." 

'*That  is  tnie,**  (luido  a^-sented,  wondering  in  what  wit 
his  admission  of  a  well-known  truth  would  be  twisted  aad 
garblcci  beyond  recognition. 

"What  more  need  be  said?**  Miss  Maxwell  denunJed. 
serenely.  *'The  I'nion  was  rich  and  prosperous.  If  the 
states  cnnipri^ed  in  the  L'onfe<leracy  had  been  wrenche: 
from  it.  the  l'nii>n  wnuM  have  been  imfHix-erished  in  more 
wav<  tlian  one.  Liiioihi  was  the  outcome  of  his  own  iij 
— lie  ^t'H)il  for  the  -North,  and  the  North  stood  for  CapitiL 
and  lajiital  recognized  that  slave-labor  must  go  if  uh::e 
free  labor  was  to  be  subjected  to   further  comprrssiccL 
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There's  the  entire  Gvil  War  causation  for  you  in  a  nut- 
abelt." 

"But  you  said  a  minute  ago,"  Guido  retorted,  "that 
Ltncoki's  original  intention  had  not  been  to  free  the  slaves. 
Then  why  accuse  him  in  a  second  breath  of  a  desire  to 
abcrfish  slavery  for  the  purpose  of  further  compression  of 
free  tabor?    Vou  contradict  yourself,  do  you  not?" 

Miss  Maxwell  flushed.    She  was  considerably  annoved. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  said,  coldly.  "I  desired  to  show 
you  the  absence  in  Lincoln  of  'idealistic'  motives.  Of  course 
the  capitalists  of  the  North  were  more  far-sighted  than  he, 
and  ultimately  he  bowed  to  their  behests." 

Guido  wanted  to  cry  out  that  all  this  was  a  monstrous 
perversion,  an  insidious  falsification  of  history,  but  he  per- 
ceived the  futility  of  attempting  straightforward  argument 
with  minds  which  had  purposely  poured  themselves  into  a 
narrow  trough  of  thought  with  banks  so  steep  and  high 
that,  having  once  whole-heartedlv  plunged  into  that  trough 
00  escape  therefrom  was  possible.  So  he  refrained  from 
sajring  all  that  he  wanted  to  say — ^that  Lincoln,  all  the  while 
lie  was  pursuing  the  harsh,  strict  path  of  duty  toward  the 
entire  nation,  as  he  conceived  it — but  hating  and  abhorring 
slavery  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  as  did  every  humane 
man  and  woman  of  the  North — was  subconsciously  aug- 
menting that  tremendous  tide  of  onnishing  democracy 
which,  in  America,  is  destined  to  become  more  inclusive 
with  every  age  and  every  generation,  and  which,  self- 
evidently,  in  Lincoln's  day  was  bound  to  sweep  before  it 
alt  bulwarks,  outposts  and  stakes  of  the  huge,  festering 
canker  that  had  eaten  its  way  into  our  national  life. 

Before  Guido  made  his  farewell  at  ten  o'clock,  he  had 
heard  a  good  manv  more  astonishing  things.  Our  War 
with  Tripoli  had  been  waged  solely  in  the  interests  of 
property,  not  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and  humanity. 
The  Crusades  had  been  undertaken  because  the  Moslems 
were  interfering  with  the  continuance  of  Eastern  trade. 
America  was  discovered  because  a  new  lane  to  the  Far  East 
seemed  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  rich  merchants 
of  G>lumbus'  time.  Marshall  had  arrogated  to  himself 
autocratic  powers  which  those  who  created  the  post  of 
Chief  Justice  had  had  no  intention  of  bestowing.  Hancock 
and  other  Signers  were  the  rankest  sort  of  capitalists,  and 
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they  had  participated  in  and  fomented  the  Revohition  be- 
cause they  hoped,  in  establishing  an  independent  state,  to 
lord  it  over  others  instead  of  being  themselves  lorded  over. 
In  brief,  all  the  men  who  helped  in  any  way  to  establish 
the  new  government  of  the  United  States  were  a  lot  of 
conspirators  who  played  into  their  own  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  their  brother  capitalists. 

Guido  was  unspeakably  revolted  by  the  purely  mechan- 
istic theory  of  history  which  was  the  shibboleth  of  the$e 
people,  and  which  was  applied  as  a  universal  solvent  to 
every  phase  of  evolution  and  of  life. 

Guido  went  home  in  a  very  despondent  frame  of  mind. 
Dobronov  came  in  unexpectedly  one  evening  for  supper, 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  for  the  night.  Guido 
telephoned  Yomanato,  and  the  three  were  closeted  until 
long  after  midnight  discussing  the  remarkable  utterances 
which  their  socialistic  friends  had  voiced. 

Yomanato  said: 

"I  am  not  going  there  again.  I  am  disappointed  in  these 
people.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  understand  what  socialism 
means.  I  thought  it  meant  to  have  faith  in  mankind,  to 
live  as  the  early  Christians  and  the  early  Buddhists  li%-cd, 
to  refrain  from  imputing  evil  motives  to  others.  But  these 
people,  under  the  guise  of  being  idealists  themselves,  are 
in  reality  gross  materialists,  and  show  it  by  slanderio; 
ever>-one  who  happens  to  differ  from  them. 

"No,  decidedly,  I  shall  not  go  there  again." 

Dobronov  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  He  wa* 
inclined  to  disapprove  not  of  socialism  in  general,  but  only 
of  the  particular  brand  of  socialism  which  these  "parW 
socialists*'  were  vending.  He  was  not  even  certain  but 
that  they  were  not  right  in  interpreting  history  as  ther 
did.  His  chief  quarrel  with  them  was  that  they  did  not 
know  poverty  at  first  hand. 

Dobronov  was  at  the  same  time  the  worst-poised  and 
the  best-hearted  creature  imaginable.  His  lack  of  jxM^e 
was  evidenced  in  a  thousand  and  one  unexpected  ways. 
His  quest  for  a  relij^ion  was  only  one  aspect  of  it.  Another 
was  his  attitude  toward  reading  matter  of  all  sorts.  He 
would  not  look  at  lM>oks  and  magazines  or  even  new>paiYn 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  Then,  when  his  interest  in  one  subject 
or  another  had  been  aroused,  he  would  spend  sixteen  or 
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eigfateen  hours  a  day  devouring  everything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  that  had  a  bearing  upon  the  topic  which 
engrossed  him.  He  had,  in  the  brief  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  introduction  to  sociaHsm,  read  an  in- 
credibly  large  ntunber  of  socialistic  books,  and  it  became 
apparent  to  Guido  from  the  emphasis  with  which  Dobronov 
spoke,  even  more  than  from  the  substance  of  his  words, 
that  Sergius  Ivanovich's  interest  in  socialism  was  destined 
to  be  more  than  a  casual  or  passing  one. 

Guido  made  no  very  strenuous  effort  to  wean  I>obronoy 
away  from  the  socialistic  path.  Spiritually  he  himself  was 
hard  beset.  He  had,  in  the  first  flush  of  what  he  thought 
a  wonderful  politico-religious  discovery,  embraced  social- 
ism as  another  man  might  have  embraced  a  religion. 
Socialism,  in  fact,  as  we  know,  had  seemed  to  him  the  re- 
ligion of  htunanity  and  therefore  the  religion  of  Christ 
The  unexpected  vistas  of  socialistic  thought  into  which 
Miss  Maxwell  and  Miss  Armeau  had  introduced  him  made 
him  profoundly  unhappy.  He  was  cast  into  black  doubt, 
and  he  suffered  as  much  as  any  Christian  who  has  begun 
to  doubt  his  theology. 

It  was  the  religious  view  of  socialism  which  especially 
commended  itself  to  Dobronov.  The  economics  of  social- 
ism did  not  trouble  him  overmuch.  His  peculiar  tempera- 
mental redundancies  and  deficiencies  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  slur  over  any  doctrines  which  did  not  attract  him 
so  lone  as  they  did  not  actively  repel.  The  religious  aspect 
of  socialism  satisfied  him.  The  rest  did  not  really  matter 
in  the  young  Russian's  estimation. 

Guido  did  not  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters.  He  wanted  to  see  Dr.  Sheldrake  once  more 
before  deciding  definitely  whether  to  remain  on  the  roster 
of  the  Society,  or  not.  Guido  took  the  matter  of  spiritual 
honesty  very  seriously,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  there 
were  those  who  did  not. 

He  called  upon  Dr.  Sheldrake  the  following  Saturday 
morning.  He  rang  the  door-bell  repeatedly,  but  no  one 
answered  his  summons.  Perceiving  that  the  door  was  not 
tightly  closed*  he  tried  the  door.  It  gave,  and  he  entered 
die  narrow  dark  hall  and  walked  upstairs. 

The  door  to  the  "attic"  apartment  stood  wide  open. 
Gttido  stood  uncertainly  in  the  hall,  trying  to  locate  the 
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floor  bell,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  scries  of  unearthly 
sounds  which  issued  from  the  direction  of  the  Doctor's 
study.  The  sounds  continued.  They  seemed  like  miniature 
explosions  of  some  sort — explosions,  perhaps  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  sort,  caused,  possibly  by  the  dismemberment  of 
innocuous  words,  which,  owing  to  their  disrupted  condition 
assumed  the  proportions  of  the  heroic  and  the  semblance 
of  the  uncanny. 

Guido  decided  that  the  time  was  not  one  for  cerenionT, 
and  entering  the  hall,  he  walked  rapidly  in  the  directioo 
of  the  large  room  which  he  had  admired  so  greatly  upon 
a  former  occasion. 

A  remarkable  sight  greeted  his  eyes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Dr.  Sheldrake,  coat- 
less,  coUarless,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  sweater,  a  very  stoot 
rope  trailing  behind  him,  his  hair  more  than  usually  dis- 
heveled, his  hands  dripping  with  what  at  first  glance  ap- 
peared to  be  blood.  From  his  mouth  issued  the  vehement 
unintelligible  sounds  which  had  first  attracted  Guide's 
attention.  Upon  the  floor  before  him  was  a  continualij 
thickening  red  pool. 

"I've  done  it,"  cried  Dr.  Sheldrake,  excitedly,  "I've  done 
it."  His  hand  automatically  sought  his  hair,  but  he  be- 
thought himself  in  time  of  the  red  terror  oozing  from  his 
fingers,  and  spasmodically  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side. 

Guido's  first  impression  was  that  Dr.  Sheldrake,  goaded 
into  temporary  insanity  by  the  machinations  of  the  church 
authorities,  had  attempted  suicide  by  hanging.  Second 
thought  revealed  the  absurdity  of  this  theory,  as  self* 
murder  cannot  be  accomplished  by  passing  a  rope  ahoat 
one's  tf)rs<).  And  upon  the  Doctor's  neck  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  n)j)c.  Also,  attempted  hanging  would  not  co^tf 
a  man's  han<ls  with  as  much  of  the  gory  life-fluid  as 
miRlit  have  accrued  to  an  executioner  during  the  Reiga  of 
Terror  in  the  course  of  an  entire  day's  emplo\inenL 

Gui<!o  scnitinized  the  viscid  {hhA  ujwn  the  floor  moct 
closely.     It  was  red  paint. 

His  relief  was  so  jL^Tcat  that  he  laughed. 

'T\c  done  it."  Dr.  .*^helc^rake  cried  again.  Tw  done 
it.     How  can  you  have  the  heart  to  laugh  at  my  pli^t?' 

"I  am  not  laujrhing  at  your  plight,"  Guido  responded, 
checking  his  hilarity,  "but  my  relief  on  finding  the  staff 
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on  TOUr  hands  is  only  paint  is  so  great  that  I  simply  had 
to  iaugfa.    Can  I  help  you?" 

**Yes.  Go  to  the  kitchen  and  find  something  to  dab  the 
worst  part  of  this  mess  off  me/'  Dr.  Sheldrake  replied 
*'And  do  look  out  for  your  head.  If  you  break  your  pate 
I  will  surely  be  accused  of  murder.'* 

The  warning  came  none  too  soon.  Guido  had  already 
rapped  his  head  soundly  against  an  unpadded  part  of  the 
cciting.  But,  without  waiting  to  nurse  his  head,  he  found 
a  pile  of  old  newspapers  and  seizing  half  of  the  pile,  ran 
with  it  back  into  the  study.  Unfolding  a  newspaper,  he 
was  about  to  throw  several  thicknesses  of  it  over  the 
Doctor's  hands,  when  the  IDoctor's  right  hand,  pursuing  its 
accustomed  groove  of  action,  swung  upward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  head.  In  vain  Guido  cried,  "Have  a  care,  sir!" 
The  warning  came  too  late.  Dr.  Sheldrake's  hand  had 
reached  its  goal,  and  had  enlivened  his  pallid  hair  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  red  which  a  camouflage  artist  could 
not  have  bettered. 

"Worse  and  worse,"  g^roaned  the  Doctor.  "Pray,  how 
do  I  look?    At  least  I  cannot  see  my  own  hair." 

Guido  smothered  his  laughter,  and  fell  vigorously  to 
nibbing  the  Dctor's  hands  with  newspaper,  contriving,  in 
a  few  seconds,  to  remove  the  most  terrifying  traces  of 
the  little  man's  apparent  deed  of  violence. 

"Turn  the  chair  about,  will  you?"  said  the  Doctor,  in 
a  feeble  voice.  "Turn  it  about,  so  as  to  face  away  from 
this  shambles." 

Guido,  half-choking  with  suppressed  laughter,  did  as  the 
Doctor  bade  him  do,  whereupon  the  clergyman  threw  him- 
self into  the  chair  with  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief. 

"Turpentine,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  suffering 
from  the  last  stages  of  inanition,  "turpentine,  or  I  faint." 

"Where?"  Guido  inquired. 

"On  the  window-sill,"  breathed  the  Doctor,  eye-lids 
weakly  aflutter. 

Guido  found  the  turpentine,  and  brought  it  to  the  Doctor 
who  poured  some  of  it  over  his  hands,  using  a  newspaper 
as  a  napkin.  Either  the  turpentine  was  very  strong,  or 
the  paint  was  not  very  good.  At  any  rate,  with  every 
application  the  evidences  of  the  Doctor's  guilt  grew  less 
conspictioiis  and  less  incriminating. 
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"Thank  heaven  I''  Dr.  Sheldrake  heaved  a  soul-sdrrioK 
sigh.    **Is  there  very  much  on  the  floor  back  of  iiicr' 

"A  miniature  lake/'  Guido  reported. 

"Well,  I  don't  care!"  Dr.  Sheldrake's  tone  was  the  tone 
of  a  defiant  little  boy  who  challenges  the  entire  world  to 
prove  that  he  did  it.  "If  Mrs.  Sheldrake  feels  inclined 
to  blame  me  for  spilling  the  beastly  stuff  on  the  floor,  I 
shall  blame  her  for  spilling  it  over  my  hands.  I  shall  biaine 
her  for  insisting  on  red  paint  when  I  wanted  green.*" 

"What  was  the  paint  intended  for?"  Guido  inquired, 
solicitously. 

"Intended  for!"  Dr.  Sheldrake  echoed,  in  a  terrified 
voice.  He  jerked  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  turning 
around,  contemplated  the  "shambles." 

"It  was  a  big  pail,"  he  groaned.  "Two  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  wasted  and  the  floor  ruined.  And  all  beeansc 
Mrs.  Sheldrake  would  have  it  red  instead  of  green." 

"But  what  did  it's  being  red  have  to  do  with  it?"  Guido 
inquired. 

"It  had  everything  to  do  with  it,"  Dr.  Sheldrake  replied, 
emphatically.  *'I  never  handle  red  paint — ^which  I  abhor 
— but  I  have  an  accident.  And  from  that  accident  I  alw*ajs 
emerge  looking  like  and  feeling  like  Macbeth,  or  Pontios 
Pilate,  or  Catherine  de  Medici.  Never,  never  again  will 
I  use  red  paint.    Not  for  anything.    Not  for  anybody." 

"What  had  you  intended  decorating?"  Guido  inquired 

Dr.  Sheldrake  waved  his  semi-clean  right  hand  melo- 
dramatically in  the  direction  of  the  roof.  Then,  by  way 
of  gesticulatory  flourish,  the  hand,  before  Guido  could  ift* 
terfere,  flew  to  his  head,  brushed  through  the  hair  aod 
withdrew  itself  enriched  with  the  crimson  hue. 

"Brrrr — '*  said  Dr.  Sheldrake.     "Some  nw)re  turpentine, 
if  you  please.     The  window-boxes,  of  course.     And  the  * 
roof.     I  j)aint  them  every  spring.     It's  a  little  early,  bat 
the  day  was  so  warm  and  clear." 

(luido  in^iicated  the  rope. 

**Vc)u  anchor  yourself  by  that,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  "Bnt 
what  do  you  anchor  yourself  to?" 

"The  piano,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake,  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  lone.  *'Mrs.  Sheldrake  does  not  play.  Neither  d» 
the  girls.    Neither  do  I.    It's  all  we  keep  the  piano  for- 
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so  I  can  anchor  myself  to  it  every  spring  when  I  do  the 
window-boxes." 

Having  recovered  by  this  time  from  seeing  the  paint 
upon  his  hands,  and  having  rubbed  himself  clean  once  more 
with  turpentine.  Dr.  Sheldrake  deliberately  turned  and 
surveyed  the  pool  on  the  floor,  which  was  gradually  spread- 
ing out  like  a  huge  star-fish. 

*'I  am  going  to  wipe  that  up  at  any  rate."  said  Guido. 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  getting  the  mop,"  Dr. 
Sheldrake  suggested.  "Faugh — how  the  stuff  turns  my 
stomach." 

"It  will  ruin  the  mop,"  said  Guido. 

"Oh,  bother  the  mop,"  said  Dr.  Sheldrake. 

CX)ediently,  therefore,  Guido  went  to  fetch  the  mop, 
and  began  wiping  up  the  floor  with  it.  He  was  still  en- 
gaged upon  his  sticky  task  when  Mrs.  Sheldrake  and  the 
giris  entered.  Then  the  entire  story,  Guido's  rescue  of 
Dr.  Sheldrake  included,  had  to  be  told,  amid  cries  of 
dismay  on  Mrs.  Sheldrake's  part,  and  little  fountains  of 
rippling  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Mrs.  Sheldrake 
and  her  daughters  withdrew  presently,  and  Dr.  Sheldrake 
and  Guido  were  again  alone. 

"I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer,"  said  Guido. 

"You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  came  for." 

"I  think  I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  to-day,"  Guido  began^ 
but  Dr.  Sheldrake  interrupted  him  with : 

"My  dear  boy,  you  know  what  I  told  you  the  other  day. 
It  would  be  refreshing,  positively  exhilarating  I  should 
say,  to  hear  that  others  have  troubles  as  well  as  myself." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Guido,  and  told  Dr.  Sheldrake  about 
his  conscientious  scruples. 

"I  am  not  certain  that  I  did  right  in  joining  your  Society. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  a  socialist  at  all.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  about  some  things  I  heard  the  other  day — whether  a 
socialist  is  supposed  to  believe  them — ^because  the  fact  is 
I  cannot  and  will  not  and  would  not  believe  them." 

"Cannot  and  will  not  and  would  not!"  Dr.  Sheldrake 
exclaimed.  ""Well,  that  sounds  quite  formidable.  And 
what  are  these  things  that  you  cannot  and  will  not  and 
would  not  believe?  Or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  begin  by 
asking  you  where  you  heard  them?" 

"I  would  rather  not  tell  you  that,"  Guido  replied. 
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"I  SM — Hypatia's.  My  dear  lad,  Hypatia  is  an  e 
as  I  have  told  you  before.  She  really  belongs  with  in 
entirely  different  organization  than  ours.  Wlut  shocked 
you  particularly?" 

Guide  explained  his  predicament  as  best  he  could.  Dr. 
Sheldrake  listened  attentively.  It  really  seemed  as  if  be 
was  able  to  thrust  his  own  difficulties  into  the  baclcgroaid 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  order  to  listen  to  the  grin-aacn 
of  others. 

When  Guide  had  finished.  Dr.  Sheldrake  said : 

"You  have  very  much  to  learn  before  you  will  begin  M 
understand  the  habitual  viewpoint  of  the  seasoned  socialid. 
I  can  understand,"  he  continued,  not  unkindly,  "that  the 
way  in  which  these  economic  truisms  were  sprung  npoa 
you  shocked  and  bewildered  and  outraged  you.  You  wiD 
see  in  time  that  we  are  right.  Kot  that  I  am  sanng  a 
word  against  Washington  or  Lincoln.  Wonderful  mea, 
both.  As  I  said  before.  Miss  Maxwell  is  an  extremisL 
But  ynu  must  read  diligently  concerning  the  economics  of 
history.  Once  you  have  got  certain  salient  facts  concern- 
ing the  economic  interpretation  of  historj-  through  vow 
head  you  will  have  grasped  the  underlying  principle*  of 
socialism,  and  all  these  doubts  and  scruples  will  disappear.' 

Thus  spoke  Dr.  Sheldrake,  and  now  Guido  was  be- 
wildered indeed.  His  words  were  neither  a  denial  of  nor 
an  acquiescence  in  Miss  Maxwell's  words.  Guido  q'lo- 
tioned  him  further,  but  could  elicit  nothing  detinite. 
Socialism  was  founded  on  an  economic  as  opposed  tc>  i 
political  and  idealistic  interpretation  of  history.  America, 
of  course,  was  all  right,  but  our  democracy  was  not 
IhorouRhgoing  enough.  Socialized  America  would  be 
nothing  but  an  apotheosis  of  American  democracy. 

Guidu  could  make  nothing  of  it.  fie  took  his  leave  asd 
went  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  This  matter  of  socialistic 
belief  or  unbelief  was  to  bim,  he  thought,  a  matter  ot 
spiriluni  life  or  death,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  obiainir.{ 
the  rnliKhtcnmcnt  for  which  he  yearned.  He  went  home 
and  l"fke<l  himself  in  hii  room.  Carefully  he  went  ci\xt 
the  Rnuiivl  <mcc  more,  carefully  weighed  the  pros  and  cms 
of  socirili-^m  a'  he  now  conceived  them  to  be.  Now  the 
pros  outweighed  the  cons,  and  now  the  ratio  wu  reverMd. 
lie  was  very  miserable. 
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During  the  entire  ensuing  week  he  plunged  and  floundered 
about  in  an  ocean  of  doubt,  and  his  troubled  state  of  mind 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  War  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  America.  The  Germans  were  in- 
dulging in  a  daily  carouse  of  cold-blooded  murder  and  vil- 
lainies such  as  the  world  had  thought  relegated  to  the 
past.  The  newspapers  presented  tales  which  made  a  five- 
reeler  with  a  murder  in  every  scene  and  a  wholesale  drown- 
ing thrown  in  for  good  measure  in  every  other  scene,  look 
vapid  and  tame.  Nerves  were  becoming  calloused,  the 
moral  sensibilities  blunted ;  one  cannot  read  a  heart-break- 
ing narrative  of  pillage  and  plunder  and  rape  before 
breakfast  every  morning  without  becoming  mentally  and 
spiritually  roughened. 

Guide  realized,  as  almost  every  thinking  American 
realized  in  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  that 
the  war  was  now  not  many  weeks  away.  The  last  few 
hundred  feet  of  film  remained  to  be  unrolled — Germany's 
attempt  to  embroil  us  with  Mexico  and  Japan,  Zimmerman's 
unbelievable  rascality — but  the  climax  had  been  reached 
and  passed.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  evidence  was 
in.  Germanv  was  already  fully  convicted  by  the  American 
commonwealth,  and  the  weeks  which  had  still  to  elapse 
before  war  would  finally  be  declared,  were  merely  so  many 
weeks  of  grace. 

Guido's  pacifism  had  never  been  entirely  war-proof. 
True,  he  had  sketched  a  Peace  Play,  which  he  wished  to 
offer  Henry  Ford,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  had 
actually  been  written  in  moments  of  virtuous  self -repression 
when,  by  barring  from  his  horizon  all  thought  of  war- 
mangled  Europe,  he  had  climbed  to  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  exsanguineo  diflidence  inhabited  by  blue  ribbon  pacifists. 

Even  while  at  work  upon  his  Peace  Play,  he  had  his 
moments  of  grave  doubt.  To  exterminate  these  doubts, 
he  wrote  all  the  harder,  working  himself  into  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  pacifism,  very  much  as  a  Christian  Scientist  tries 
to  choke  back  an  oncoming  sickness  by  cozening  assurances 
of  perfect  health. 

His  doubts  had  reached  high-water  mark  when  something 
occurred  which  forced  him  to  align  himself  definitely. 

Miss  Maxwell,  as  Dr.  Sheldrake  had  indicated  repeatedly, 
was  an  extremist    She  was  a  member  of  another  organiza- 
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tion,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here  by  name,  mad  wUd, 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  hatched  the  brilliant  idea  of 
consigning  to  the  melting-pot  of  fire  the  flags  of  all  lo- 
tions, including  the  American  flag,  so  that  there  nugfal 
emerge  from  the  flames  the  Red  Flag  of  Intemationaliso, 
which,  at  this  time  it  is  only  fair  to  remark,  had  not  jti 
acquired  the  sinister  significance  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
Russian  Reds.  Miss  Maxwell  invited  Guido  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  thinking  to  do  him  a  good  turn. 

Guido  declined  He  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  the 
law  which  expressly  forbids  all  tampering  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  but  he  had  a  very  great  love  for  that  flag,  and 
that  love  begat  an  aversion  to  seeing  its  subjected  to  (k- 
struction  together  with  the  flags  of  other  nations,  whidk. 
doubtless,  were  as  dear  to  the  people  of  those  countria 
as  Old  Glory  is  to  the  American  heart. 

Miss  Maxwell  went  to  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  bof 
the  beautiful  significance  of  the  projected  ceremony.  Guido 
assured  her  that  he  thoroughly  understood  her  vie>ik-point. 
His  alert  imagination  caught  at  the  central  idea  eafibr 
enough.  Miss  Maxwell's  friends  wanted  to  sx^mbolize  that 
the  peoples  of  all  countries  were  to  merge  themselves  into 
a  higher  conception  of  united  humanity  than  the  world 
had  yet  known,  so  that  all  petty  national  ambitions  would 
be  purged  away,  leaving  as  a  residue  all  that  was  good 
and  line.  This  residue,  needless  to  say,  was  the  lever  upoc 
which  the  proletariat  was  to  come  into  its  own. 

Miss  Maxwell,  having  heard  Guido  explain  her  own 
point  of  view,  challenged  him  by  demanding  that,  since  be 
understood  the  situation  perfectly,  he  must  embrace  tL 
cleave  unto  it,  suffer  for  it.  Guido  demurred.  Because 
he  understood  her  viewpoint  it  did  not  follow  that  that 
viewjwint  was  his. 

Miss  Maxwell  said,  with  considerable  heat,  that  she  coqkl 
bring  herself  to  believe  anything  she  wanted  to.  Guido 
re|)lied,  blfx)d  and  words  also  in  close  proximity  to  N^ilinf 
iwint.  that  his  idea  of  belief  was  to  carefully  weigh  a!^ 
the  evidence  for  and  against,  and  then  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that  there  was  an 
ovcrvshelming  evidence  in  favor  of  any  theory*  or  practice 
of  religious  faith  or  political  affiliation.    Chie  had  to  choose 
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the  faith  which,  considered  all  in  all,  answered  one's 
spiritual  needs,  and  overlook  minor  divergences. 

There  fell  a  slight  frostiness  which  was  not  dissipated 
before  they  pirted  that  evening.  When  Guido  next  saw 
Miss  Maxwell,  which  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  Society,  the  flag-burning  had  been  accomplished, 
accompanied  by  the  jeers  and  caterwauling  of  the  occupants 
of  adjoining  houses  who,  sad  to  relate,  emphasized  their 
displeasure  bv  the  throwing  of  ofTal.  To  their  dismay,  the 
flag-burners  had  been  arrested  the  next  morning. 

uuido  overheard  Dr.  Sheldrake  say  to  Miss  Maxwell: 
•Tfou  shouldn't  have  done  it,  you  know." 

The  brief  rebuke  made  Guido  inordinately  happ^.  With 
all  his  heart  he  still  longed  to  cling  to  the  socialistic  idea 
as  he  had  at  first  envisaged  it,  and  which  had  its  pivotal 
point  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  To  tear  that  conception 
out  of  his  heart  would  mean  to  uproot  convictions  which 
were  dear  as  life  itself. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Miss  Maxwell  desired 
Guido's  opinion  of  the  ceremony.  Guido,  in  replying, 
merely  iterated  what  he  had  said  before.  As  an  American, 
he  felt  an  insuperable  aversion  for  the  arbitrary  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  flag. 

**It's  fetich-worship,  I  tell  you,"  Miss  Maxwell  said, 
angrily.  "This  ridiculous  kow-towing  and  bowing  down  to 
the  flag  is  unworthy  of  freemen.  You  do  not  understand 
the  hi^er  significance  of  being  a  patriot.  It  means  not 
only  to  get  all  vou  can  out  of  a  country,  but  to  help  im- 
prove and  ennoble  it." 

Guido  bit  his  lips.  The  red  blood  rose  to  his  cheeks,  but 
he  said,  quietly  enough: 

"You  yourself  told  me  that  everybody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood disapproved  of  the  ceremony.  Call  it  fetich-worship 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  but,  as  we  are  a  democracy,  we 
must  abide  by  majority  rule.  And  apparently  the  majority 
of  folks  who  were  forced  to  witness  the  spectacle  did  not 
approve  of  it." 

Miss  Maxwell's  eyes  darted  fire.  She  shrugged  her  hand- 
some shoulders  and  then  said: 

"If  the  majority  is  wrong  it  behooves  an  intelligent  and 
detemuned  minority  to  do  as  it  sees  fit  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion.'* 
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"But,"  Guido  objected,  "that  is  not  the  democratic  ideal 
That  savors  very  much  of  autocracy,  you  know." 

Guido  did  not  wait  to  see  the  meeting  out  He  went 
home  feeling  wretchedly  dejected.  He  could  not  have  said 
what  particular  incident  had  finrJly  hardened  his  resolutioo 
to  withdraw  from  the  Society.  There  were  so  many  fac- 
tors that  had  come  into  play.  A  complex  current  of  feeling 
and  thought  had  urged  him  to  remain  in  the  sociali^tK 
fold;  as  complex  a  current  of  sentiment  and  convict!>'« 
urged  him  to  leave  it.  The  latter  current  triumphed  for 
there  was,  as  he  now  realized,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
his  being  an  out-and-out  socialist.  What  the  doctrine  vi  the 
Real  Presence  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  dx- 
trinc  of  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  Histor}*  i«  to 
socialism.  Guido  could  not  prostitute  his  intellect  suffi- 
ciently to  accept  that  doctrine  unconditionally.  He  cuuld 
not  bring  himself  to  view  all  men  and  all  motives,  except- 
ing only  socialists  and  socialistic  motives  as  material,  scl:  rh. 
sordid  and  immoral.  He  told  himself  passionately  that  he 
would  sooner  go  to  the  stake  that  subscribe  to  such  a  perni- 
cious and  subversive  doctrine.  And  suddenly  he  un*kr- 
stood  what  he  had  once  said  that  nothing  would  ever  r::ike 
him  understand.  He  understood  that  spiritual  convict:  :l* 
may  assume  proportions  so  gigantic  because  of  the  in:}  rt** 
they  leave  ui>on  the  life  of  the  race,  that  heroic  men  i."i 
women  of  all  climes  and  ages  sooner  than  abate  one  ;< 
or  tittle  c»f  those  convictions  have  suffered  persecuf.js. 
torture  and  death. 

There  \va^,  moreover,  perhaps  princii)ally  and  forcn>  < 
the  bearing  of  all  this  uj^>n  the  War.  For  Guido  no  li'Tirrf 
disguised  his  feelings  in  the  course  of  his  self-ct»nin:un  ru:* 
— he  de>ired  the  War.  he  longed  for  it,  he  wanted  Amenca 
to  pet  into  it,  and  the  quicker  the  better. 

He  wrote  Miss  .Maxwell  that  very  evening. 

He  told  her  briefly  that  his  conscience  bade  him  lea\-e  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  Society  because  for  one  thing  he  feh 
that  the  time  had  come  when  all  g'>«:)d  .Vmericans  <.ucht 
neillur  by  thnnpht  nor  act  oi>pose  the  oncoming  War  V- 
tween  America  and  liennany.  He  felt,  aNo,  there  i^ere  a 
good  many  Si)ciali<tic  cloctrines  t«>  which  he  could  nrvtz 
Mibscrib?.  So  lie  conceived  it  It  be  his  duty  as  an  he- 
man  to  withdraw  from  the  S<Kietv. 
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With  the  strange  desire  for  finality  which  assails  the 
poor  finite  human  understanding  after  days  of  anguish  and 
nights  of  travail,  Guido  desired  earnestly  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  close  as  far  as  Miss  Maxwell  was  concerned.  So  he 
posted  the  letter  that  very  night  To  Dr.  Sheldrake  he  did 
not  write,  for  he  intended  going  to  see  him  the  following 
Saturday. 

To  his  surprise  the  next  evenincfs  mail  brought  him 
letters  both  from  Miss  Maxwell  and  from  Dr.  Sheldrake. 
He  read  the  latter  first 

"I  am  very  much  surprised/'  Guido's  hero  wrote,  "to 
hear  from  Miss  Maxwell  that  you  are  leaving  our  Society 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  a  pacifist  society.  No  notion 
could  be  more  erroneous.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  I  must 
correct  this  impression  as  well  as  your  other  mistaken  belief 
that  we  are  unamerican,  a  belief  which  Miss  Maxwell  tells 
me  you  have  quite  unaccountably  conceived.  We  are  in 
no  sense  a  pacifist  organization,  and  we  are  patriotically 
American.** 

Guido  read  no  further.  With  a  little  cry  of  disgust  he 
flung  the  letter  away,  and  opened  the  second  letter — the  one 
from  Miss  Maxwell. 

This  letter  was  the  most  remarkable  epistle  which  Guido 
had  ever  received.  It  opened  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  was  leaving  the  Society,  stated  that  she  had  re- 
signed for  him,  invited  him  to  come  and  see  her  on  Sunday 
e\'ening  to  meet  some  non-socialist  friends,  and  wound  up 
with  the  following  extraordinary  statements: 

'*We  will  not  discuss  socialism  again.  You  must  realize 
that  you  have  behaved  very  badly.  I  introduced  you  to 
my  friends,  and  now  you  have  turned  against  them.  In 
spite  of  your  repeated  asseverations  of  Americanism,  you 
are  hopelessly  German.  Your  entire  mental  make-up  is 
German.  Your  parents  were  German.  You  were  bom  in 
a  German  town,  have  lived  in  a  German  environment  all 
your  life  and  as  a  consequence  you  cannot  think  but  as  a 
German.*' 

Guido  read  no  more.  He  was  blind  with  rage.  He 
writhed,  he  spluttered,  he  fumed.  The  absurdity  of  the 
thing— being  denounced  as  possessing  a  German  cast  of 
mind  by  a  woman  who  remained  strongly  pacifist  in  the 
face  of  the  entire  German  Cabal,  who  continually  iterated 
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her  pacifism,  who  saw  no  insult  to  the  Americui  flar  it 
consigning  it  to  a  pot  to  be  burned  along  with  the  flap 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  other  foreign  nations,  sooie  of 
them  enemy  nations,  who  had  exprosly  stated  that  she 
would  rather  go  to  jail  than  salute  the  American  flag  cM 
not  occur  to  him  until  several  days  had  elapsed 

Nor  did  he  at  once  understand  the  thought  that  had 
inspired  her  grossly  insulting  charge.  He  was  in  the  throo 
of  a  Berseker  rage  and  it  must  run  its  course  before  hb 
mind  would  clear  sufficiently  for  thought.  What  hurt  hia 
most  of  all  was  the  wanton  insult  flung  at  his  antecedents, 
the  implication  that  there  was  fasten^  upon  him  by  hk 
German  ancestry  an  ineradicable  taint 

He  was  silent  and  taciturn  throughout  supper.  Fna 
Ursula  was  full  of  woe  concerning  poorly  turned  in  work 
at  the  Red  Cross  Rooms,  and  Guido  let  her  rambk  o^ 
diore  or  less  mechanically  offering  a  word  of  solace 
and  then.    After  supper  he  went  to  Yomanato'a. 

"Time  for  a  walk?"  he  demanded. 

Yomanato  went  to  the  window  and  looked  oat. 

'The  moon  is  full/'  he  said,  "and  there's  a  film  of 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  brisk  but  not  a  biting  wind.  Aad 
all  the  trees  are  encased  in  silver  armor.  No,  I  have  no 
time  for  a  walk.    But  I  will  go  with  you,  nevertheless.'* 

"Before  we  go,  read  these  two  letters,  will  you,  and  td 
me  what  you  think  of  them,"  Outdo  said,  handing  fab 
friend  the  two  letters  which  had  made  him  so  miserable. 

Yomanato  read  both  letters  in  silence,  his  dark  face  in- 
scrutable, giving  no  hint  of  the  emotions  that  stirred  htm 
as  he  read.  When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  op,  smiling 
broadly. 

"She  resigned  for  you,"  he  said,  softly.  "As  you  re- 
marked up^)n  a  previous  occasion,  'Star-Chamber  methods.* 
And  they  are  good  patriots  and  non-pacifists.  And  you  ait 
typically  Gennan."    He  laughed  outright. 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  about/'  Guido  retorted 
viciously.  He  wanted  to  call  names,  horrid,  bad,  ill-smdl- 
ing  names  such  as  gutter  snipes  pelt  at  each  other.  Bol 
he  restrained  his  tongue,  contenting  himself  with  ottering 
comparatively  chaste  expletives.  His  fury  chased  abort 
wildly,  promising  to  achieve  perpetual  motion.  He  was  so 
angry  that  he  could  not  think.    All  his  sensibilities 


lowed  op  in  a  wave  of  black,  unqu«ncbablc,  quivering 

>  regarded  Guido  appraisingly.  Mow  queer  the 
white  races  were,  after  ail!  Huw  incumprehensihlc  to  the 
Oncntal  in  some  of  their  aspects  1  Why  should  this  friend 
of  hit,  who  had  so  many  admirable  poinls,  give  way  to  such 
an  unKovemablc  6t  of  temper  whidi  ate  up  an  incredible 
amount  of  energy  and  devitalized  both  body  and  mind? 
He  was  sorry  for  Guido,  allhough  he  did  not  in  the  least 
oomprchend  how  »o  trifling  a  matter  as  the  letter  of  a 
fuutical,  self-important  woman  could  compass  so  drastic 
a  result.  He  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  drag  his  friend 
out  u(  the  chasm  of  black  fury  into  which  he  had  plunged 
was  to  start  up  the  clock-work  of  his  higher  mental  tunc* 
boos.    5o  he  said,  tentatively: 

"1  wonder  just  what  she  had  in  mind  when  she  accused 
yoa  of  the  heinous  crime  of  possessing  a  typically  German 
mindr 

That  gave  Guido  pause,  as  Yomanato  intended  that  it 
ihould.  The  black  cloud  of  anger  showed  a  tiny  rift,  the 
rift  deepened,  widened,  encroached  upon  the  sides  of  tiie 
splitting  clouii,  and  swallowed  them  Up.  Guido's  mind  hav- 
ing cleared,  he  was  again  able  to  think, 

"Oh."  he  said,  quite  easily,  "I  fancy  what  she  meant  ia 
this.  I  acknowledge  autliority.  I  keen  within  the  law ;  I 
belie\-e  in  lighting  tor  any  desirable  reform  with  legal,  not 
extr^-Iegal  methods.  Omsequenlly  she  consi<lcrs  my  mind 
over-disciphncd,  servile,  destitute  of  initiative  and  ability 
to  think  for  itself — the  charges,  yau  know,  whidi  are  being 
made  with  some  justice  against  the  Germans." 

"I  dare  say  that  is  it,"  Yomanalo  acquiesced.  He  was 
MMnewhat  taken  aback  by  the  swiftness  with  which  Uuido's 
mind,  having  received  the  proper  sh<x:k,  had  righted  itjelf. 
He  reflected  that  Guido's  mind  was  like  a  delicate  magnetic 
needle  which  faithfully  registered  the  siighlrst  deviation. 
He  reflected  also  upon  the  incomparable  sensitiveness  lo 
impreMion«  of  the  white  man's  mind,  and  the  slight  con- 
tenpl  whidi  he  bad  felt  for  Gtiido,  while  the  tatter's 
mei^ily  had  served  as  a  battle-held  of  clashing  passions. 
wa»  ooosidenbjy  modified  thereby.  One  and  the  .'Uime  tnina 
eaaU  not  be  translucent  to  one  set  of  impressions  and 
'  er  *et.    Self-dJscipHnc  might  help  to  d«wka 
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undesirable  susceptitnlities,  but  could  not  entirdy  dhninitf 
them.  In  consequence,  he  now  thought  less  meanly  of  the 
white  man's  deficient  self-control. 

"I  should  like  to  write  to  Dr.  Shddrakep"  Gnido  coo- 
tinued,  ''and  tell  him  that  I  do  not  consider  him  in  the 
least  unamerican.  Since  they  are  sincere  in  their  profcsr 
sion  of  socialistic  principles,  and  see  no  glaring  <Usparitj 
between  socialism  and  Americanism,  it  is  not  for  roe  to 
hurl  so  destestable  a  charge  against  them.  NcverthciesSk 
I  cannot  help  seeing  that  Sie  disparity  exists.  Therefor^ 
if  I  were  to  continue  a  socialist,  I  should  become  mh 


american." 


Yomanato  smiled,  delicately  ironic. 

"And  do  you  really  think,"  he  said,  "that  persons  who 
like  Miss  Maxwell,  and  Dr.  Sheldrake,  too,  can  see  one  side 
and  one  side  only — fanatics,  you  know — would  understand 
so  subtle  a  distinction  ?" 

"I  suppose  they  wouldn't,"  Guido  assented,  gnidginghr. 
The  pang  of  parting  from  his  new  friends  was  pulling 
violently  at  his  heart  strings.  He  had  liked  these  people 
so  much — so  very,  very  much !  And  all  Miss  Maxwell  had 
been  able  to  do  with  his  friendship  had  been  to  break  it 
to  pieces,  to  trample  on  it  and  soil  it,  as  a  naughty  child 
breaks  and  smashes  and  defaces  a  toy  which  has  tncarrcd 
its  displeasure.  Dr.  Sheldrake,  too,  without  hearing  Guide's 
side  of  the  afTair,  had  calmly  accepted  the  resignatxm 
handed  in  by  a  third  party,  and  had  written  him  forthu-ith, 
denying  the  principle  of  pacifism  upon  which  virtually  every 
sociahst  whom  Guido  had  met,  had  laid  such  incisive  stress. 

It  was  all  rather  horrid.  If  Dr.  Sheldrake  had  stated 
that  the  flnx  and  stress  of  current  events  had  convinced  him- 
self and  others  that  absolute  pacifism  was  untenable,  and 
that  the  plank  had  therefore  been  abandoned,  he  would. 
Guido  reflected,  have  merely  declared  himself  to  be  in  prr- 
cisely  the  same  position  in  which  he,  Guido,  found  himself. 
But  to  deny  it — to  deny  it  outright! 

It  was.  he  assured  himself  once  more,  very  horrid. 

His  mind  swung  back  once  more  to  Miss  Maxwell*! 
allegations. 

"I  supf>ose,"  he  said.  "Miss  Maxwell  in  saying  that  my 
mind  is  a  German  mind  probably  intended  to  imply  that 
my  mind  is  tradition-ridden,  inflexible,  incapable  of 
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more  than  one  point  of  view."  He  wanned  to  the  pleasant 
business  of  analyzing  the  iniquities  of  a  neighbor.  "Now 
I  have  always  considered  myself  cursed  witfi  a  too  great 
versatility  in  receiving  and  sustaining  impressions.  I  seem 
to  see  all  sides  at  once.  I  am,  if  anything,  too  vacillating — 
a  little  spineless  even.  I  see  all  sides  plainly  and  in  such 
vigorous  chiaroscuro  that  I  have  difficulty  sometimes  in 
firally  deciding  which  side  of  the  question  makes  the  most 
unequivocal — ^perhaps  I  should  say  the  least  equivocal — 
appeal." 

"Yes/*  Yomanato  assented,  "that  is  true.  I  have  noticed 
it"  He  tapped  the  letters  lightly  with  his  forefinger  as  he 
returned  them  to  Guido.  "I  would  pay  no  more  attention 
to  these  or  to  the  people  who  wrote  them.  Our  gray  matter 
b  too  precious  to  be  wasted  self-destructively  upon  things 
such  as  these." 

•*You  are  right,  Yomanato,"  said  Guido.  "What  a  wonder 
jou  are,  anyhow.  Is  it  your  race,  or  yourself,  that  enables 
you  to  preserve  such  an  unshaken  composure  no  matter 
what  happens?" 

Yomanato  smiled  gently. 

"My  race,"  he  said,  softly,  "and  my  religion." 

*^our  religion,"  Guido  said,  teasingly.  "Buddhism  or 
Shinto?" 

•^Perhaps — Christianity." 

"Yomanato,"  Guido  said,  "will  you  not  at  last  explain 
to  me  what  you  mean  bv  saying  that  a  man  may  be  both 
a  Christian  and  a  Buddhist?  Always,  always,  when  we 
get  upon  this  subject,  you  lead  on  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  draw  back.  Why  do  ^u  do  this?  Why  not  be 
candid  and  tell  me  what  you  thmk  upon  this  topic  of  topics?" 

Yomanato  rose,  smiling  the  sphinx-like  smile  of  a  race 
that  was  old  when  Europe  was  young  and  America,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  civilization,  still  unborn. 

"I  cannot,"  said  Yomanato.  "You  must  find  the  ri^t 
path  through  your  own  efforts,  or  not  at  all.  I  have  m- 
dicated  to  you  the  goal — more  than  that  I  cannot  do." 

Guido,  puzzled  and  a  little  hurt,  did  not  reply. 

"Come,"  said  Yomanato,  "the  full  moon  waits.  The 
silver  trees  beckon.  The  night  wind  sines  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Let  us  go  forth  and  take  thought  of  nothing 
for  an  hour  but  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  the 
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magic  of  the  night,  and  the  wonder  and  marvel  of  il 
that  is." 

Guido  rose  and  followed  Yomonato  to  the  door.  At  Ac 
door,  his  hand  upon  the  knob,  the  Japanese  stopped. 

"In  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  the  Sutra  of  the  Dianood- 
Ctitter,"  he  said,  "the  ultimate  reward  promised — the  »• 
ward  corresponding  to  the  Christian  hope  of  eterital  life- 
is  that  'they  shall  be  endowed  with  the  Hi^iest  Wonte.' 
Ponder  that,  my  friend. 

"Come,  the  night-wind's  song  may  bring  ns  nearer  to  tht 
heart  of  the  eternal  mystery  than  any  creed  imqaed  Ir 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  the  emrly  dm  of  Guide's  infatuation  with  socialistic 
pretensions,  Guido  and  Elschen  had  been  drawn  closer 
together  by  their  faith  in  the  common  cause.  It  had  made 
the  winter  very  much  easier  for  Guido,  so  easy  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  succeed  in  conjuring  a  future  in  which 
the  miracle  of  loving  Elschen  should  have  come  to  pass, 
he  began  to  Question  himself  seriously  yriiy  he  did  not  and 
could  not  ana  never  would  love  her. 

That  question,  of  course,  would  never  have  been  asked 
by  himself  if  a  constricted  outlook  upon  life  had  not  for 
the  moment  ambushed  his  wider  sympathies  and  richer 
ooncmts.  Had  these  not  been  tenq>orarily  in  abeyance  he 
would  have  perceived  that  the  thongs  that  bound  him  to 
Tanet  were  less  primitive  than  the  ties  of  a  merely  romantic 
iove,  and  far  more  fundamentaL  They  were,  in  brief, 
oooq>ounded  not  so  much  of  the  elemental  passions,  as  of 
the  spiritual  necessity  which  Guido  shared  with  Janet — 
die  necessity  to  live  life  as  broadly,  as  richly,  as  compre- 
hendingiy  and  as  comprehensively,  as  kindly,  and  above  all, 
as  htuunly  as  possible.  It  was  this  basic  necessity  of  their 
characters  that  bound  these  two  together — that  bound  them 
as  with  physical  fetters,  manacled  them  and  yoked  them 
beyond  peradventure  of  escape. 

With  Guido's  desertion  of  socialism,  another  change  came 
cnrer  the  relation  between  Elschen  and  himself.  She  told 
him  roundly  that  she  thought  he  was  acting  unwarrantably. 
Her  mentality  was  too  f^^bly  endowed  and  too  underde- 
▼doped  to  make  possible  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
his  position  and  of  the  conscientious  scruples  which  had 
torn  and  rent  him.  She  did  not  attempt  to  understand. 
She  condemned  Her  strong  pro-German  sympathies  forti- 
6«J  her  position.  War,  justifiable  in  Germany's  ca^,  watt 
unjustifiable  in  America  s.  She  accused  Guido  of  being 
"pro-American,'*  and  of  sacrificing  his  higher — meaning 
Ibtitby  his  socialistic  and  pacifist— convictions  in  order  to 
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pander  to  the  worser  part  of  his  nature,  which,  she  said, 
embraced  a  truckling  partisanship  of  a  country  as  grossly 
corrupt,  as  materialistic,  as  graft  and  capital-riddeD  u 
America. 

Upon  these  occasions  Guido  maintained  a  truly  god-Uoe 
calm.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  essayed  to  argue  with 
Elschen. 

''I  plead  guilty  to  being  'pro- American,' "  he  said  Toa 
are  pro-German,  you  know " 

"Pardon,"  she  interrupted  him.  "I  am  merdy  bit 
Germany  is  right.  Hence,  in  being  pro-German,  I  am  ool 
showing  favoritism  but  am  merely  being  honorable  and 
just." 

Strange  to  say,  this  did  not  anger  Guido.  For  a  new 
thought  had  struck  him  forcibly  while  Elschen  was  <k- 
livering  herself  of  these  remarkable  sentiments  and  opiniom 
Pro-Germans  and  socialists,  socialists  and  pro-Gennans. 
apparently  had  this  in  common.  Not  only  did  they  believe 
that  their  cause  was  the  only  right  cause— of  course  e\fTy- 
body  who  espoused  any  cause  whatever  did  the  same — bat 
they  condemned  as  insincere,  unjust  and  dishonest  all  per- 
sons who  failed  to  agree  with  them.  That  was  a  worth- 
while thought.  He  laid  it  tenderly  away  among  the  lavender 
and  old  lace  of  convictions  which  must  some  day  be  r^ 
quisitioned  to  round  out  his  conception  of  life  in  its 
entirety. 

There  was,  he  deplored  it,  a  tendency  in  the  pres*  and 
in  the  people  as  well  to  regard  all  German  sj-mpathiien 
in  the  same  light  and  to  portray  every  German  as  an  tm- 
mitigated  brute  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  a<crbe 
to  every  German  the  abominable  motives  which  had  im- 
pelled the  German  Military  Staff  to  enter  the  War.  He 
vividly  remembered  Gross vater  Geddes'  d\ing  wori* 
Guido  had  been  too  deeply  shocked  at  the'  moment  to 
analyze  the  brilliant  dialectics  which  had  been  the  heat- 
broken  old  man's  swan-song.  Later  on,  he  had  dissected 
Grossvater  Geddes*  theor}'.  which  coincided  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  belief  that  every  German,  day-laborer. 
peasant,  and  college  professor  alike,  was  imbued  mith  a 
lu*it  for  world  conciucst.  This  Guido  believed  to  be  a  false 
intcq^retation  of  the  Teutonic  psychology,  and  he  saw  ne 
gain  in  maintaining  a  fiction  in  matters  of  such  stupendoos 
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mportance.  From  every  personal  experience,  irom  every- 
thing he  had  read  in  German  newspapers  and  magazines, 
from  utterances  made  by  Haeckel,  Eucken  and  Fulda,  those 
idols  of  by-gone  days,  the  true  diagnosis  of  the  German 
Disease  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  Uiat  hatred  of  England 
— hatred  begotten  of  fear — was  the  virulent  poison  which, 
after  effectually  deranging  the  German  organism,  had  caused 
this  world  cataclysm. 

And  what  was  fear  of  England,  with  the  consequent  im- 
pugning of  her  every  motive — but  evil-mindedness  ? 

Here  then»  was  yet  another  singular  point  in  which  the 
socialistic  mind  and  the  German  mind  coincided — evil- 
mindedness  in  dealing  with  others,  consisting  of  an  un- 
scrupulous, not  to  say  dishonest  construction  of  every  ideal, 
motive,  thought  and  conviction  which  they  do  not  happen 
to  share. 

Germany — more  than  one  socialist  had  pointed  out  the 
fact  to  him — was  the  most  highly  socialized  state  in  the 
world.  How  close  then  was  the  correlation  between  that 
bet  and  the  twin  habits  of  evil-mindedness  in  ascribing 
base  motives  without  any  foundation  whatsover,  and  in- 
ability to  recognize  evil  when  evil  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis 
bat  an  established  certainty? 

Was  it,  furthermore,  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Haeckel,  the  author  of  the  monistic  belief,  which  would 
reduce  life  and  spirit  as  well  to  purely  mechanistic  activi- 
ties, and  Marx,  the  founder  of  scientific  socialism,  which 
would  degrade  the  act  of  living  into  a  bundle  of  sordid 
and  unbeautiful  motives,  had  both  been  natives  of  Germany? 

Elschen,  all  the  while,  had  scolded  him  volubly.  But 
Elschen,  when  she  scolded,  did  not  raise  her  melodious 
voice  or  distort  her  pretty,  soft  little  face,  so  that,  barring 
the  substance  of  her  words,  her  scoldings  were  no  more 
effectual  than  the  peckings  of  a  canary  against  the  wires 
of  its  cage.  While  Elschen  scolded,  Guido  had  had  his 
little  think  as  comfortably  as  if  a  Victrola  had  been  run- 
ning off  Offenbach's  Barcarole  or  some  ec]ually  bromidic 
selection.  He  became  aware,  suddenly,  that  Elschen  had 
ceased  speaking  some  time  ago. 

"I  don't  believe  you  heard  a  word  of  what  I  said, 
Goido,"  she  said. 

•*I  don't  believe  I  did,"  Guido  rejoined     "Or,  to  be 
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exact,  I  did  hear  your  opening  sentences.  Thqr  stilted 
me  thinking — Fm  sorry  I  paid  no  attention  to  all  the  itrt 
you  said." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  what  I  said  of  any  accoant,* 
Elschen  said,  pouting. 

"Of  the  greatest  possible  account/'  Guido  repBedl 
gravely.  "I  thought  an  entire  volume  of  commentario 
upon  your  first  three  or  four  sentences." 

Elschen  flushed. 

"Is  that  sarcasm?"  she  asked,  an  angry  light  in  bcr 
usually  placid  eyes. 

"Sarcasm?  No/'  said  Guido,  bitterly.  "It's  the  absohft 
truth." 

Elschen  was  puzzled.  As  she  r^;arded  Guido,  her  per- 
plexity grew.  There  had  been  times  during  the  last  few 
months  when  she  had  sensed  a  certain  ineluctable  qualitj 
in  Guido,  which  filled  her  with  alarm  and  dismay.  Theft 
was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her  the  nature  of  the  abjss 
that  yawned  between  them.  Only  love,  she  felt,  could  suc- 
cessfully span  that  abyss.  But  here  her  thoughts  lost  their 
venturesomeness,  paused  and  slunk  fearfully  away.  Theft 
were  dark  doubts  which  must  not  inhabit  in  the  mind  of 
Guido  von  Estritz's  intended. 

She  began  to  take  him  to  task  agaifi.  This  time  he 
listened. 

"It's  the  cause  of  the  poor,  Guido,  that  >-oo  are  d^ 
serting." 

"But  I  will  never  desert  the  poor,  Elschen,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  intense  earnestness.  "That  I  can  safehr 
promise  you." 

"Then  why  abandon  their  cause?" 

"Because,  in  narrowing  all  life  down  to  exclude  all  thinp 
but  their  own  class  interests,  their  own  necessities,  their 
own  desires,  the  proletariat  is  guilty  of  treason  to  ibe 
human  race." 

"Treason?" 
Yes,  it's  a  hard  word.     But  that's  how  I  see  it  now." 

'And  do  not  the  rich  betray  the  poor  day  after  day " 

"Undoubtedly  some  of  them  do.  But  it  is  a  perniciouf 
belief  to  hold  that  ever}'  rich  man.  simply  because  he  is  ndi 
is  necessarily  bad,  and  that  conversely,  every  poor  ntfl 
simply  because  he  is  poor,  is  therefore  good. 
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''Bat  the  poor  are  better  and  kinder  than  the  ridL" 

••Are  they?"  Guido  replied.    "I  wonder." 

''But  you  said  Christ  taught  socialism  ?"  Elschen 
launched  this  telling  shaft  at  Guido  with  undisguised  glee. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  thought." 

"Wen,  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  change  your  mind 
about  such  matters — about  Christ — the  way  you  are  doing." 

"If  vou  mean  about  Christ's  having  taught  sodaUsm — 
well,  I  m  not  sure  whether  he  did  or  not." 

"But,  Guido,"  she  became  gentler,  her  anxiety  for  his 
spiritual  welfare  breaking  thr^igh  the  flimsy  mask  of  her 
anger,  "Guido,  you  must  surely  be  able  to  make  up  your 
mind  one  way  or  the  other." 

"Why  must  I  r 

"Because,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  that  Christ  did 
teach  socialism,  you'd  go  back  to  socialism,  wouldn't  you?" 

Guido  rose  precipitately. 

"That  does  not  follow,"  he  said. 

"Guido  I"  she  was  outraged. 

"Look  here,  Elschen.  I  no  longer  believe  in  sodalisoL 
I  believe  that  socialism  is  a  mischievous,  reactionary  ten- 
dency  because  its  avowed  object  is  to  further  the  interests 
of  one  class  only.  *  Now,  even  if  Christ  did  teach  socialism, 
as  I  once  thought  and  as  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
be  did  not,  it  would  not  bring  me  back  to  the  socialistic 
fold" 

Elschen  rose,  white  with  indignation. 

"I  will  speak  to  you  no  more  to-day,"  she  said.  "I  hope 
that  before  I  see  you  again  you  will  have  thought  better 
of  an  this." 

Guido  went  home  palpitating  with  hope.  It  was,  perhaps, 
not  a  pretty  emotion  for  him  to  entertain  at  the  moment. 
but  it  was  the  emotion  that  floated  to  the  surface  of  his 
nund.  Elschen  might  possibly  become  so  incensed  with  him 
that  she  would  break  the  engagement.  He  did  not  phrase 
it  so  definitely — we  usuallv  slur  over  our  own  egoistic  de- 
sires as  much  as  possible,  but  in  more  or  less  inchoate  form 
the  hope  for  an  estrangement  was  continually  present  in 
Us  thoughts  from  that  day  on. 

The  rupture  with  Dr.  Sheldrake  hurt  him  infinitely  more 
Ihaun  the  rupture  with  Miss  Maxwell.  To  see  the  hero 
wlioin  we  nave  worshiped  turn  to  clay  overnight  is  not 
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an  agreeable  experience,  and  the  thought  that  he  would 
never  see  the  elf-child  Mazie  again,  nor  witness  her  innoccal 
delight  in  her  garden  of  window  boxes,  nor  see  the  gardca 
itself,  with  its  pansies,  and  scarlet  sage  and  "daffy-don> 
dillies,"  cut  deep. 

"At  least,"  he  said,  "Pve  only  made  a  fool  of  nmdf 
this  time.  Let's  see  how  my  record  stands  now — "  and 
he  enumerated  his  list  of  misdeeds,  ''Destroyed  my  mother's 
happiness,  acted  like  a  beast  toward  my  best  friend,  kissed 
a  courtesan,  engaged  myself  to  a  girl  I  don't  lo\*e  and 
made  a  D.  F.  of  myself  generally.  Pretty,"  he  conunentcdl 
"especially  pretty  for  a  chap  with  a  Destmy." 

His  opinion  of  himself  dropped  to  zero.  He  thoogii! 
his  character  had  been  damaged  beyond  repair.  He  saw 
in  himself  an  inconsistent,  rambling,  invertebrate  know- 
nothing,  a  weakling,  an  incapable  and  a  wretch. 

Had  he  but  known  it,  his  character,  his  purpose  and 
motive  in  life  were  crystallizing  and  solidifying,  were  bcinj 
purged  and  strcnjjthencd  and  sanctified  at  the  very  uat 
when  he  thought  himself  most  contemptible. 

His  health,  however,  had  not  been  improved  by  the 
spiritual  vicissitudes  of  tlie  winter.  February  was  a  lush, 
soft,  summer^'  month  with  sudden  flurries  of  snow  and 
quick  gusts  of  hot  sunshine  that  made  winter-garmented 
bodies  steam  and  perspire  un wholesomely.  Guido  feh 
fafi^fi^cd  and  nervous.  He  lost  his  appetite.  He  became  ir- 
ritable and  cross.  Once  he  and  Elschen  quarreled  violerrfv 
and  he  went  home  feeling  a  brute  but  jubilant  because 
he  thoujjht  the  hour  of  his  release  was  near  at  hand.  Bu! 
IClschcn  sent  a  letter  by  messenger  the  very  same  eveninj, 
sayinf^  she  had  been  horrid  to  her  dear  Guido  and  wonki 
he  please  forgive  her.  Guido  wrote  her  a  brief  note  sayio{ 
ever>'thing  was  all  right,  and  despatched  it  by  the  some 
messenger  who  had  brought  her  letter.  But  he  fell  that 
everything  was  dead  wrong. 

March  came,  and  still  the  President  refrained  from  de- 
claring^ war.  The  tension  had  become  almost  unbearable. 
Pc()i)lc  were  hejjinning  to  realize  that  when  the  emotional 
strain  of  an  entire  nation  has  been  rai.sed  to  the  nth  power 
it  nui'it  snap-- and,  in  snapping,  create  war.  Only  a  <pirk 
was  now  needed  to  ignite  the  heaped-up  emotional  tinier. 
No  one  knew  what  that  spark  would  be,  but  all  knew  il 
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was  coming.  It  came  at  last  in  the  Zimmerman  conspiracy, 
die  infamy  of  which  startled  even  a  world  grown  callous 
to  infamy  because  infamy,  during  the  past  four  years,  had 
become  the  commonest  commodity  in  die  world. 

''That  means  war/'  said  Guido,  coming  into  the  room 
with  an  extra  tucked  under  his  arm  and  another  in  his 
hand.    "That  means  war." 

"'We  thought  it  meant  war  when  the  Lusitania  was  x 

tank/'  said  Frau  Ursula,  "and  we  thought  it  meant  war  j 

when  the  Arabic  went  down,  and  when  Dumba  was  un-  / 

masked,  and  Demburg  was  sent  about  his  business,  and 
when  the  passport  swindles  happened,  and  yet  it  didn't 
Perhaps  it  won't  mean  war  this  time,  either.' 

She  had  spoken  in  a  peculiar,  forced  tone,  almost  per- 
functorily.   Guido  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Mother,  what's  happened?    You  are  very  pale." 

"Am  I  ?"  she  flune  back  with  mechanical  indifference. 

He  misinterpreted  her  remark. 

"Oh»  I  see — it's  because  you  promised  to  let  me  go  to 
war!" 

Frau  Ursula's  pallor  deepened  perceptibly.  An  emotion 
akin  to  terror  seemed  to  leap  from  her  tyes.  Mere  an- 
ticipation of  danger  could  not  have  so  desperate  an  effect. 
There  was  something  more  back  of  Frau  Ursula's  agita- 
tion, and  Guido  urged  his  mother  to  tell  him  what  had 
occurred  to  move  her  so  deeply.  She  resisted  his  appeal, 
apparently  because  she  was  too  disturbed  and  too  over- 
wrought to  speak.    Suddenly  she  said,  spasmodically: 

•*You  will  have  to  be  very  brave." 

There  then  rushed  upon  him  with  the  shock  of  a  hurri- 
cane  a  realization  of  what  she  had  been  trying  to  tell  him 
right  along. 

"Muiiercken,  is  it  Otto?" 

She  nodded. 

Guido  stood  very  still.  He  knew,  without  being  told, 
that  Otto  had  been  killed,  but  his  mind  refused  to  believe 
it,  and  he  asked,  after  a  moment: 

"KiUedr 

Frau  Ursula  nodded  again. 

And  yet  he  did  not  r^ize  it.  He  stared  at  his  mother 
stupidly.  His  mother's  confirmation  of  what  he  had  raessed 
the  moment  she  had  told  him  that  he  would  need  to  be 
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brave  did  not  in  the  least  help  to  vivify  his  realtzation  i 
the  unbelievable.    He  tried  hard  to  grasp  the  idea  of  C"~' 
death,  and  failed.    H  Otto  had  been  killed  would  he  G 
be  standing   there   so  quietly,   so   comfortably?     If  I 
had   been    kilted,    panic    would    have    overwtMlsied   I 
Guido.  and  he  would  know  by  some  unmUtaicable  to 
by  a  standing  still  of  llie  sun,  or  the  moon,  that  the  at 
possible  had  become  possible.     It  was  quite  incredible  iT 
Otto  should  be  dead  and  he,  Guido,  so  still  and  taunnot 

The  stillness,  indeed,  which  had  invaded  him,  whioi  « 
engulfing  himself  his  mother  and  his  environntent,  i 
quite  unbelievable. 

He  said,  abruptly: 

"Are  they  sure?    He  may  have  been  taken  prisooei 

"No,  he  is  not  missing.     He  was  killed  omri^t  by  i 
hand  grenade.     His  sergeant  was  with  him " 

Her  voice  trailed  off  supinely.    She  began  lo  weep.    Ha 

tears  were  more  than  Guido  at  the  moment   could  bcaC 

They  accomplished  what  mere  words  had  been  unable  1 

I  achieve.    He  had  a  sharp,  wrenching,  stabbing  ctMnprd 

I   won  that  this  thing,  preposterous  and  incredible  u  il  i 

,  was  nevertheless  true.    Ono  was  dead! 

Without  attempting  to  comfort  his  mother,  oblivious  c 
'  of  her  grief  in  the  magnitude  of  his  own,  he  turned  oo  li 
I   heel  and  went  to  his  room,  and  there  he  was  again  a 
by  doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  report 

Cecil's  death,  of  course,   should  have  tauji^l  hira  i 
men  die  on  the  battlefield  now  as  formerly,  but  lo  tl 
of  Otto,  with  his  strong,  buoyant,  aggressive  personafil; 
as  extinct,  seemed  even  more  impossible  than  to  intai 
Cecil  dead. 

He  seemed  to  be  confronted  by  a  wall  of  such  exceed 
subtly  contrived  thickness  that  mere  mind  could  Dot  1 
to  penetrate  or  pierce  it.    He  felt  ill,  shaken,  faint. 

And   again   he  had   a   physical   sensation  of   enom 
quiet,  as  if  all  the  noises  and  sounds  from  the  street  a 
in  the  house  had  suffered  instantaneous  tntcmipti        ~ 
children's   voices   that   penetrated  to  his  room  i 
street  seemed  flat  and  artificial,  mere  ghost!  of  n 
His  room  had  suddenly  assumed  enormous  profnit 
grown  ridiculously,  tremendously  bi^. 

He  sat  down  upon  his  bed.    In  aH  his  life  be  had  i 
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experienced  such  a  terrible,  such  a  shocking  upheaval.  He 
felt  numb  and  cold.  Otto  dead.  Otto.  Otto.  He  repeated 
the  name  to  himself,  as  if  the  familiar  sound  must  have 
virtue  to  pierce  through  the  strange  penumbra  of  numbness 
than  encased  him.  Then,  as  once  before,  an  acute  realiza- 
tion of  the  tragic  fact  struck  home,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  transformed  from  a  half -paralyzed,  inert,  benumbed 
creature  to  a  throbbing,  terribly  alert  mass  of  flesh  and 
spirit  whose  one  sensation  was  that  of  anguish  unspeakable. 

Otto  dead.  Otto  dead  fighting  for  the  Allies,  fighting 
for  England  and  France  against  Germany!  A  host  of 
recollections  swept  over  Guido.  Phantoms  of  Otto  at  all 
ages  seemed  to  spring  up  about  him.  He  saw  his  friend 
in  every  conceivable  act  of  their  common  life— on  the 
school-bench,  on  the  foot-ball  grounds,  trudging  along  over 
sun-parched  pavements,  reading,  writing,  bummg  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  courageous  efforts  to  work  his  way  through 
college. 

He  had  mourned  for  Cecil.    He  still  mourned  for  him. 

But  Otto's  death  was  in  the  nature  of  an  amputation. 
Part  of  himself  had  died  on  France's  blood-drenched  soil; 
part  of  his  childhood,  part  of  his  youth,  part  of  his  heart 
lay  buried  over  there. 

At  last  he  burst  into  tears.  His  chest  labored  horribly. 
Blinded  with  tears,  struggling  automatically  to  check  them, 
he  rose  and  staggered  tfirough  the  room.  A  strange  cry, 
like  the  cry  of  an  animal,  broke  involuntarily  from  his 
throat.  A  terrible  vertigo  assailed  him.  The  room  seemed 
to  be  moving  from  under  his  feet.  He  moaned  in  an  agony 
which  had  become  largely  physical,  and  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  save  himself  from  falling.  But  the  piece  of  furniture 
for  which  he  reached  suddenly  became  endowed  with  life 
and  moved  away,  further  and  further  away  from  him.  In 
vain  he  struggled  to  seize  the  receding,  marble-topped  table. 
It  evaded  his  grasp.  Spinning  about,  like  a  top,  he  crashed 
down.  Then  it  seemed  that  he  had  not  missed  the  tabic 
after  all.  but  instead  of  moving  to  the  table,  the  table 
had  moved  to  him.  He  was  distinctly  conscious  that  it  was 
following  him,  and  that  what  he  had  thou|^t  a  marble  slab 
was  in  reality  a  beautiful,  snowy-white  sail.  Then  the  sail 
struck  his  head,  and  he  became  aware  that  it  was  very 
hard  and  cold.    After  that-^oblivion. 
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Guido  was  very  iU  for  over  a  fortnight.  The  met 
of  nervous  shocks  which  he  had  endured,  culn 
Otto's  death,  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  nervous  I 
down,  and  striking  his  head  as  he  fell  had  complia 
matters.  For  a  week  Dr.  Erdman  came  three  <' 
day,  while  Dr.  Koenig  made  his  headquarters  at  Fn 
Ursula's,  and.  as  no  trained  nurse  was  to  be  had.  took  t' 
day  watch  while  Frau  Ursula  took  charge  of  the  ] 
■t  night. 

Guido  was  unconscious  part  of  the  time,  pan  of  i 
time  he  was  delirious,  Dehrium  is  a  terrible  ti 
the  soul.  Let  the  man  who  possesses  a  guilty  secret  tn 
lest  he  fall  til  with  a  fever  which,  displacing  hit  non: 
self,  bring:s  to  the  surface  that  queer  medley  of  disjoini 
moods,  dislocated  actions,  clande=>tine  desires  which  go  t 
tfie  making  of  a  man's  ego,  Guide's  fever  laid  bare  hb 
clandestine  hope  of  being  released  from  his  engageineM 
to  Elschen  with  a  searching  thoroughness  which  WS9  ao 
ordeal  of  exceeding  bitterness  to  Frau  Ursula  and  to  the 
old  physician  who  loved  the  boy  as  a  son.  Guido  called 
incessantly  upon  Janet,  imploring  her  to  forgive  htm,  as- 
suring her  over  and  over  how  it  had  all  been  a  hideoos 
mistake.  Frau  Ursula  and  Dr.  Koenig  exchanged  glanccf 
of  wild  dismay.  But  they  did  not  dtscu»s  the  matter.  Tbqr 
shrank  away  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  shameful  Ihinf. 

One  evening,  afler  a  particularly  painful  outbretk.  to 
which  the  boy's  deli  Hum -crazed  mind,  hke  an  avengiiH 
angel,  mouthed  ruthlessly  about  his  share  in  his  motber't 
divorce.  Frau  Ursula,  entirely  unnerved  by  the  i 
evoked  by  Guide's  ravings  as  wdl  as  by  the  hideous  fa 
that  the  boy  might  not  rec<jveT,  went  for  a  short, 
walk  before  relieving  Dr.  Koenig  for  the  night. 

The  evening  was  cold  but  clear.     A  bititigly  eoW  i 
swept  huge  bales  nf  cloud  before  it,  throi^  whicb 
moon  shone  intermittently,  tinging  the  tatternl  edges  «. 
burnt  orange,    Nile  green  and  ocher.     Spectacularly  1 
evening  was  perfect ;  fnim  a  wcalher  viewpoint,  ii  coi 
hardly  have  I>een  wor»e.     Frau   L'rsula,   feeling   the  i 
perious  necessity  of  strenuous  locomrrtion,  ran  blindly  do„_ 
the  street,  her  dead  ducked  to  shield  her  mouth  from  tbt'* 
worst  blasts  of  the  wind  which  cut  and  slashed  the  ^^ 
like  idcle-tipped  barbs. 
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k  man,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  his  coat  collar 
drawn  high  above  his  ears,  his  hat  low  over  his  brow, 
was  walking  as  blindly  as  Frau  Ursula.  A  collision  be- 
came inevitable.  With  a  cry  of  apology  each  sprang  back, 
and  as  th^  rebounded  they  involumanly  took  passing  toll 
of  each  other. 

"Erich  r 

"UrsuU!" 

They  stared  at  each  blindly,  stupidly.  What  frrotesque 
chance,  thought  the  woman,  had  played  her  this  trick.  She 
iras  about  to  step  aside  and  pass  Hauser  when  he  put  out 
i  restraining  band. 
"Ursula,  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  house.  I  heard  only 
oigbl  of  Guide's  illness.  I  wanted  tu  know  if  there  is 
/thing  I  could  do — there  is  a  famous  physician  whom  I 
ruld  like  to  recommend.  Has  he  really  concussion  of  the 
lin?  Or  is  it  merely  a  nervous  break-down?" 
Frau  Ur^la  did  not  reply.  The  meeting  seemed  to  her 
like  a  page  out  of  a  fairy  story.  It  was  the  last  ihing — 
the  very  last  thing  she  had  expected  would  happen. 

The  recoil  of  feeling  after  the  hour  of  nerve-shattering 
self -accusations  on  Guido's  part  to  which  she  had  been 
condemned  to  listen,  was  too  iinich  for  her.  She  burst  into 
tean,  not  gentle,  delicate,  seonly  tears,  but  hard,  cniel 
tears  accompanied  by  gusts  of  sobs. 

"Ursula,  Guido  isn't " 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  her  abandon  arrested  by  tlie  sug- 
gestion of  so  gruesome  a  posMbtlity. 

Hauser  took  her  arm  and  drew  her  irUo  the  shelter  of 
a  (tone  wall  which  bounded  a  bit  of  ground  htgifKr  than 
the  rest.  He  had  been  rehearsing  the  speech  with  whkh 
he  had  intended  greeting  her,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  ran  flush  into  her  as  into  the  tcelh  of  a  gale.  And 
like  a  gale,  once  they  had  reached  the  comparative  shelter 
of  the  wall,  she  opened  upon  him. 

"\M]y  do  you  a.sk  me  whether  you  can  do  anything  to 
help  me?"  she  demanded,  indignantly,  passion  making  her 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  tragic  humor  of  the  situation — a 
divorced,  middle-aged  couple  shouting  lustily  at  each  other 
to  make  themselves  heara  above  the  fury  of  the  sionn, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  clandestine 
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lovers  indulging  in  the  bitter-sweet  of  making  up  after  m 
quarrel. 

"How  dare  you  ask  me  whether  you  can  do  anjrthing 
to  help  me?"  she  continued.  "You  treated  the  bov  like  a 
dog  when  he  went  to  you— he  offered  to  go  of  his  own 
free  will  when  he  heard  that  you  were  in  trouble.  He  is 
such  a  good  boy,  such  a  wonderful  boy — ^he  didn't  even 
want  to  tell  me  what  you  had  said  to  him,  he  wanted  to 
shield  YOU,  you,  who  had  treated  him  like  the  dirt  under 
your  feet!"  Such  was  the  amiable  construction  whidi 
Frau  Ursula  put  upon  Guido's  apparent  reluctance  in  re- 
peating what  had  passed  between  him  and  Hauser  on  the 
evening  of  the  failure — a  reluctance  which,  as  we  know,  was 
due  to  far  less  beautiful  motives. 

Frau  Ursula  had  paused,  literally  for  want  of  breath,  for 
the  wind  which  had  abated  a  moment  before,  had  accumu- 
lated new  strength  during  its  brief  abatement,  and  now 
tore  and  howled  about  them  like  a  thousand  devils.  Force 
perforce  they  were  silent  until  the  storm's  worst  fury  had 
spent  itself. 

"I  know  I  treated  Guido  abominably  that  day,"  said 
Hauser.  "I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself  immediately  after  speaking.  More  than  that. 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself  while  I  was  speaking.  Ursula, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  it  has  always  been  that  way 
with  me — God  knows  why  the  human  heart  should  be 
capable  of  being  at  the  same  time  a  receptacle  of  pure 
and  holy  thoughts  and  a  reservoir  of  desires  so  unclean — 
I  am  speaking  of  spiritual  desires — that  a  man  turns  sick 
in  contemplating  them  after  the  spasm  of  anger,  or  envy, 
of  hatred  has  passed.  I  want  you  to  understand  thoroughly. 
Ursula,  that  whenever  I  treated  Guido  badly  as  a  chil^, 
I  was  filled  with  remorse  afterwards.  But  envy  held  me 
fast — ^you  understand,  don't  you?  I  wanted  you  to  know 
this.  I  was  too  proud  to  tell  you  before.  I  am  proud 
no  longer.  My  pride  is  shattered  and  crumbled  to  dust," 
he  concluded  bitterly. 

Frau  Ursula's  resilient  heart  vibrated  in  quick  response 
to  Hauser's  words.  Quite  unconsciously  she  placed  her 
hand  against  his  overcoat.  Her  hand  was  very  small,  the 
hand  of  the  patrician  bom  and  bred,  whose  forri>ear$  for 
many  generations  have  not  been  called  upon  to  do  manual 
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labor.  Her  hands,  during  thdr  brief  era  of  happiness,  had 
been  a  prolific  source  of  compliments  from  Hauser.  She 
did  not  think  of  this  at  the  moment,  and  if  her  gesture  was 
inspired  by  coquetry,  the  coquetry,  at  least,  was  wholly 
self -unconscious.  But  the  action  stirred  the  strong  man 
beside  her  profoundly.  He  read  into  it  a  meaning  which 
she  had  not  intended  to  convey.  He  placed  his  own  fur- 
gloved  hands  about  the  slender  hand  encased  in  white  kid^ 
and  completely  enveloped  it,  as  in  a  shaped,  fur-lined 
casket. 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  Frau  Ursula  felt  the  warm  blood 
mounting  to  her  cheeks.  She,  too,  was  profoundly  moved 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man's  intense  emotion.  Sud- 
denly, as  women  will  (u>  in  the  rich  moments  of  life,  she 
threw  caution,  modesty,  pride  and  discretion  to  the  winds. 

"Erich,"  she  said,  "for  the  love  of  God  let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other.  We  have  suffered  enough — both  of  us 
— ^to  have  done  with  childish  assumptions  of  pride  and  dis- 
dain and  self-idolatry.  Do  you  love  me  still  ?  H  you  do,  say 
so  frankly.  It  you  do  not,  if  there  is  someone  else,  then 
be  man  enough  to  tell  me  and  I  will  be  woman  enough  to 
bear  it." 

"Ursula!"  His  voice  rang  jubilantly  over  the  wild 
paroxysm  of  the  wind-tossed  night.  "If  there  is  someone 
else!  My  dear,  my  dear,  how  often  must  I  tell  vou  that 
you  are  and  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  for  me.  I  have  many  faults, 
many  shortcomings,  many  deficiencies,  but  this  one  virtue 
I  may  truthfully  claim;  I  have  been  constant  in  my  love 
as  few  men  have  been  constant — as  no  man  can  be  more 
constant.  Nor  do  I  take  much  pride  in  this  my  sole, 
ei^teen-carat  virtue.  For  you,  dear  heart,  you,  my  lovely 
wife,  crystallized  and  fixed  my  constancy  which,  lacking 
so  pure  a  magnet,  so  incomparable  a  lode-star,  might  not 
have  been  constancy  at  all,  but  something  far  different." 

A  speech  which  proves  that  the  most  prosaic  of  indi- 
viduals, when  subjected  to  sufficient  strain  and  stress  by 
the  great  passion  of  life,  can  rise  to  the  lyric  heights  of 
Vers  Libre, 

"Oh,  Hauser,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  "why  did  we  quarrel? 
What  a  lot  of  time  we  have  wasted." 

''We  quarreled,"  said  Hauser,  "because  I  was  jealous. 
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and  I  was  jealous  because  I  doubted  you.  I  was  a  idol, 
Ursula," 

"Ah !"  Frau  Ursula  breathed  heavily.  "And  is  there  no 
doubt  in  your  mind  now,  Erich?  Are  you  quite  sure  Aat 
you  were  mistaken?" 

"Quite."  Hauser  wondered  whether  honesty  required 
that  he  should  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  manner  in  wbidi 
his  doubts  had  suffered  their  final  eclipse. 

Frau  Ursula  continued : 

"You  have  made  your  confession,  and  I  must  make  mine. 
I  have  had  much  time  in  the  last  two  years  to  think  matters 
over.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  entirely  blameless.  I  can  see 
now  that  you  had  abundant  grounds  for  believing  what 
you  did  believe.  Guido  has  helped  me  see  that.  I  should 
have  told  you,  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  that  at  one  time 
I  loved  Guido's  father.  He  did  not  love  me,  he  did  not 
even  suspect  that  I  loved  him.  I  should  have  told  you  all 
this  at  the  time  we  arranged  our  bargain.  H  I  had  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  much  pain  would  have  been  spared 
us  both." 

What  these  few  simple  words  cost  Frau  Ursula  in  pride, 
no  one,  not  even  Hauser,  was  ever  to  know.  Nor  was  it 
only  her  pride  that  was  prostrated.  In  slaying  her  pride 
she  had  slain  the  sacred  memory  of  the  unrequited  lovt 
of  her  youth.  Had  she  loved  Guido's  father  more  than  she 
loved  Hauser?  Who  shall  say?  Love  is  not  a  commodity 
to  which  the  yardstick  or  the  pound-weight  can  be  applied. 
Rather  than  more  she  had  loved  the  second  Guido  differ- 
ently than  she  loved  Hauser.  She  had  given  him  all  her 
young  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  Her  spirit  had  done 
homage  to  his.  Her  mind  had  proclaimed  him  her  master. 
Her  heart  had  acclaimed  him  her  conqueror.  None  of  these 
subtle  and  delicate  emotions  had  been  brought  into  play 
by  Hauser.  Her  love  for  him  was  the  comfortable,  un- 
imaginative, unromantic,  comradely  love  of  middle-age. 
Frau  Ursula  was  too  shrewd  a  student  of  human  nature  to 
expect  the  emotions  which  robe  the  morning  of  life  in  mists 
of  royal  purple  to  be  revivified  at  high  noon.  But  she  had 
clung  fondly  to  her  dream-love.  All  that  was  over  now. 
Resolutely  she  set  her  face  against  it. 

"Ursula,  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you.  Henceforth 
there  must  be  nothing  between  us  but  absolute  truth.     I 
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am  afraid  I  would  have  continued  in  my  stupid  suspicion  if 
Guido  had  not  made  plain  to  you  that  of  which  you  spoke 
just  now — ^your  love  for  his  father." 

''Guido  1'^  Frau  Ursula  flushed  ''But  Guido  did  not 
Imow!" 

"You  mean,  you  had  not  told  him.  He  knew.  He  guessed 
Ae  truth." 

"Am  I  so  easy  to  read  as  all  that?"  Frau  Ursula  asked, 
constrainedly. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  so  easy  to  read — then  might  I 
have  guessed  the  truth,  too.  But  I  was  blinded  with  pas- 
sion, with  desire.  Ursula,  Guido  meant  to  do  us  both  a 
mod  turn  when  he  came  and  told  me;  I  promised  him, 
by  the  wav,  that  I  would  never  divulge  what  passed  be- 
tween us  that  evenine,  and  here  I  am,  telling  you " 

Frau  Ursula,  profiting  by  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past, 
said  bravelv : 

"He  will  not  mind.  His  greatest  wish  is  to  see  us  rec- 
onciled. But  why,  in  heaven's  name,  Erich,  did  you  not 
come  to  me  thenr    Was  it  so  hard  to  frame  an  apology?" 

Hauser  sighed. 

"Bankruptcy  was  staring  me  in  the  face." 

"Ah,"  cried  Frau  Ursula,  "Guido  was  right  in  that,  also  I 
And  was  pride  so  much  dearer  to  you  than  love?*  ' 

"Pride  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Honor  demanded  that 
I  keep  away  from  you.    I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter." 

"Oh,  Erich !" 

The  wind  roared  about  them  and  beat  agpinst  them  and 
tore  at  their  hats  and  their  faces  and  their  hair.  But  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  security  filled  Frau  Ursula.  She  had 
learned  the  hardest  lesson  ot  life,  for  she  had  learned  that 
the  self-imposed  morale  of  no  two  individuals  is  alike. 
Hauser  had  lacked  the  red-corpuscled  faith  in  herself 
which  had  seemed  to  her  an  essential  and  a  pre-requisite 
of  love;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had  seen  in  his  financial 
difficulties  an  insuperable  handicap  while  she  would  have 
perceived  no  impropriety  in  his  approaching  her  and  at- 
tempting a  reconciliation  in  spite  ot  his  monetary  embar- 
rassments. In  this  point  then,  his  sense  of  fineness  was 
more  delicately  developed  than  hers. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  diamond-dust- 
strewn,  dream-part  of  love,  which  she  had  so  overdosed 
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with  mandragora  as  to  think  dead,  very  cautiously,  delicatdy 
shook  itself,  and  stretched  itself,  and  reached  out  its  phan- 
tom arms  and  reared  its  specter  head,  and  sprang  back  into 
full-blooded  life. 

And  its  objective  was  not  the  second  Guido,  but  Erich 
Hauser. 

So  it  happened  that  these  two  foot-sore  and  weary  pil- 
grims of  Middle  Age  and  Love  came  safe  to  harbor  at  last 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  better  part  of  March  had  blown  itself  away  in 
spasms  of  bluster  and  splutterings  of  snow  before 
Guido  recover^  sufficiently  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  side- 
propped  and  underpropped  with  pillows  and  cushions,  and 
looking  a  mere  ghost  of  his  former  self.  Both  physicians 
had  warned  Frau  Ursula  that  his  convalescence  was  destined 
to  extend  over  a  much  longer  period  than  his  actual  illness. 

Followed  dismal  weeks.  Did  Guido  remember  Otto's 
death?  His  engagement  to  Elschen?  The  rupture  with 
Dr.  Sheldrake  and  Miss  Maxwell?  The  latest  devdop- 
ments  of  the  War?  Frau  Ursula  and  Dr.  Koenig  waited 
for  Guido  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation,  confining  them- 
selves to  the  most  commonplace  topics  when  the  initiative 
devolved  upon  them.  Diffident  at  first,  with  the  rambling, 
hesitating  diffidence  of  convalescence,  his  mind  one  day 
took  a  long  leap  forward,  and  he  plunged  headlone  into 
all  the  topics  which  Frau  Ursula  and  Dr.  Koenig  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  avoid  in  his  presence. 

"How's  the  War  coming  along,  anyhow?"  he  demanded 
one  morning,  sitting  at  a  sunny  window  half-open  to  admit 
the  air  which,  warmed  by  the  sun,  was  freighted  with  the 
promise  of  spring.  Sparrow  fledglings  cluittered  under 
the  roof,  the  shrubs  in  the  front  yards  were  robed  in  the 
delicate  greenish  mist  which  adumbrates  the  opening  of  the 
leaf-buds;  the  drip-dripping  of  water  told  of  spring  thaws; 
a  myriad  of  plaintively  thm  voices  seemed  to  vitalize  the 
air  with  a  pean  of  thanksgiving  because  spring  was  at  last 
at  hand. 

"How's  the  little  old  War  getting  on?"  Guido  repeated, 
for  Dr.  Koenig  did  not  reply.  "Have  we  declared  war 
yet  ?    Have  we  r    I  believe  we  have.    Do  tell  me." 

"We  have  not  yet  declare  war/'  Dr.  Kooiig  rq>liedL 
irritably. 

"But  we  wiH" 
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''If  thejr  give  us  enough  time  I  suppose  we  shaU,**  siid 
Dr.  Koenig,  dryly.       ^ 

"Well,"  said  Guido,  "mother's  got  to  let  roe  enlist. 
Otto's  death — Cecil's,  too,  of  course--has  given  a  personal 
tang  to  my  indignation.  ("So  he  remembers  about  Otto," 
thought  Dr.  Ko^g.)  And  I  cannot  bear  to  think,"  Guido 
continued,  "that  Otto  had  the  grit  to  go  and  face  the  music 
while  I  stayed  at  home  playing  'possum.  Do  you  know  what 
I  fed  like,  Herr  Doktorf  I  feel  that  if  we  don't  go  to 
war  now  we  are  making  a  funk-hole  of  all  America. 
That's  what" 

"Well,  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  War  before  many  more 
days  have  gone  by,"  said  Dr.  Koenig,  grimly.  "We  have 
been  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  for  some  time,  and  we 
have  just  been  translated  into  a  state  of  war." 

"Well,"  cried  Guido.  "isn't  a  state  of  war  war?" 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Koenig.  and  explained  to  him  the  easy 
stages  along  which  America  was  traveling  into  the  War. 
"Let  me  see,"  Dr.  Koenig  continued,  "to-morrow  is  the 
first  of  April.  It  would  be  great  Aprilscherz,  would  it 
not,  if  we  were  to  declare  war  to-morrow?  Germany  has 
been  so  damnably  certain,  you  know,  that  the  dollar- 
chasing,  war-profiteering  Yankees  will  never,  never,  never 
dare  to  face  the  invincible  Mailed  Fist." 

"The  last  I  remember  was  the  Zimmerman  business. 
What  installments  since  then?" 

"Oh.  the  usual  torpedoing  of  vessels,  that's  all,"  said 
the  Doctor,  nonchalantly.  Suddenly  his  pianissimo  manner, 
artificially  cultivated  for  Guido's  sake,  went  to  pieces  as 
naturally  and  as  quickly  as  a  snow-man  collapses  under  a 
warm  sun. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  have  we  got  in  the  White  House, 
"anyhow?"  he  roared.  "I  admired  Mr.  Wilson  as  much  as 
anybody  at  first.  But  what  sort  of  a  liver  has  he  got? 
What  sort  of  a  heart?  Spleen?  Bowels?"  It  is  im- 
possible ade(^uately  to  describe  the  ire  with  which  Dr. 
Koenig  questioned  the  condition  of  Mr.  Wilson's  internal 
organs.  "  *He  kept  us  out  of  war.'  That  a  fine  slogan 
for  a  man  to  be  elected  upon.  It's  a  dastardly,  cowardly, 
sub-human,  white-corpuscled  sort  of  a  slogan.  Upon  my 
word,  no  wonder  that  Germany  thinks  we  are  a  lot  of 
lily-livered,      silk-stockinged,      nwney-eating,      safety-first 
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!oJ*ers.  Would  to  h«aven  we  had  a  red-blooded,  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  ^Vmerican  in  the  While  House  at  this  crisis. 
It's  not  merely  France  and  Englnnd  that  arc  in  danger. 
We  are  in  danger.  All  humanity  is  in  danger.  Freedom 
15  in  danger.  Democracy  is  in  danger.  Your  grandfather 
and  I,  niy  lad,  fought  the  Prussian  autocracy  over  half  a 
century  ago  and  we  were  beaten.  All  Kurope  is  Hghting 
it  to-day  and  will  be  beaten  unless  America  jumps  into  the 
breach.  And  if  America  does  not  jump  in  and  :<ave  (he 
day.  she  will,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  to  face  a  war  of 
Buch  prodigious  girth  that  the  present  war  will  seem  a  mere 
pygmy  in  comparison. 

"That's  my  prediction,  my  I>oy.'* 

Guido  sat  staring  at  the  old  physician  rather  limply. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  excited  you,"  said  Dr.  Koenig,  with 
sudden  contrition. 

"Not  at  all.     If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  to,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  on  Mr.  Wilson.     I  think  him  marvelous." 

Dr.  Koenig  became  violenllv  agitated. 

"Marvelous,"  he  cried.    "I  ao  not  see  how  any  intelligent 
person  can  say  that  he  thinks  that  man  marvelous.    There 
IS  nothing  marvelous  about  him.    He  has  a  third-rate  brain. 
He  is  a  third-rate  president.    We  have  never  had  a  Presi-  1 
dent  who  would  not  have  done  better  than  Wilson  did."  i 

"In  what  way?"  Ouido  asked,  half-amused  and  half- 
vexed. 

"In  every  way,"  shouted  Dr.  Koenig.     "Do  you  think 
T.  R.  would  have  kept  up  the  farce  of  the  Lasitania  notes 
_|be  way  Wilson  did?    Do  you  think  he  would  have  prayed 
for  'Peace   without    Victory?'     Do   j-ou   think   he   would 
have  allowed  a  slogan  like  that  rascally  'lie  kept  uj  out 
of  War'  legend  to  be  used  on  hit  presidential  campaign? 
He  would  have  considered  such  a  slogan  (.intamount   tO_ 
an  indictment  for  pusillanimity.     No,  jir,     What  this  coun^l 
try  needs  at  the  helm  of  state  in  a  crisis  like  this  is  not  a  .1 
phrase-monger,    but    a    freedom-loving,    fearless,    fighting  4 
American."  1 

"Aren't  you  going  a  bit  too  far?"  Guido  inquired,  withl 
■s  much  emphasis  as  he  could  muster,  which  was  not  vcf7  ' 
much. 

"Have  I  excited  you?"  Dr.  Koenig  demanded,  suddenly 

'*onccting  thai  a  political  altercation  is  not  the  best  tonic 
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in  the  world  for  a  patient  recovering  from  a  nervous 
collapse. 

"Goodness,  no/'  said  Guido.  "It  warms  my  heart  to 
hear  you  bluster,  Herr  Doktor.  That's  what  made  this 
country  what  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  Difference  in  political  opinions. 
And  the  resulting  equation." 

Dr.  Koenig  grumbled  violently. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  so.  But  sometimes 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  for  just  a  brief  span  of  time 
we  might  be  under  autocratic  rule " 

"With  T.  R.  as  the  autocrat  ?"  Guido  demanded,  laughing. 

Dr.  Koenig  smiled,  rather  fatuously. 

"I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  foolish  about  Mr.  Roosevelt," 
he  said.    "But  then,  in  ^ite  of  all  his  buncombe,  he  is  such 


a  man." 


"So  is  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Guido.  "You  know  the  pro- 
Germans  pretended  to  be  highly  indignant  during  the  presi- 
dential  campaign  because  the  press  and  the  posters  com- 
pared Mr.  Wilson  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  the  comparison 
is  justified.  There  arc  innumerable  points  in  the  character 
of  these  two  men  which  lend  themselves  to  comparison. 
Lincoln,  in  his  day,  was  criticised  quite  as  severely  as 
Wilson  is  being  carped  at  now.  Lincoln's  critics,  like 
Mr.  Wilson's,  claimed  that  his  policy  was  vacillating  and 
shifting.  You,  who  lived  through  the  Civil  War.  need  not 
be  reminded  that  Carl  Schurz,  while  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  wrote  Lincoln  expostulating  against  his  lack  of 
policy,  and  suggesting  a  definite  line  of  action.  .And  you 
probably  also  remember  that  Lincoln  told  Schurz  politely 
but  firmly  to  mind  his  own  business." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  Dr.  Koenig  assented,  unwillingly. 
"Nevertheless,  Lincoln  was  a  strong  man  and  Wilson  is  a 
weak  man." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  Guido  exclaimed.  "Fifty  years 
from  now  the  perspective  of  historv  will  have  assured 
Mr.  Wilson  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of  fame  quite  as  secure 
and  as  spacious  as  two  other  niches  whose  occupants  I 
need  not  recall." 

"Bah!"  Dr.  Koenig  barked  out.  "Nonsense!  Sacrilege! 
Absurd !" 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  an  idealist  of  the  purest  water."  Guido 
went  on,  "and  because  he  is  an  idealist,  it  took  him  four 
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years  to  find  out  that  Germany  is  really  an  outlaw  and 
will  continue  an  outlaw  if  the  present  regime  continues. 
He  is  an  idealist  of  a  breed  typically  American.  Wash* 
ington  was  such  an  idealist  when  he  refused  the  crown 
that  was  offered  him;  Lincoln  was  such  an  idealist,  who, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  saved  the  South  from  the  horrors 
of  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Hamilton  was  such  an 
idealist,  when  he  fought  the  battle  for  Assumption  and 
incidentally  for  the  honor  of  America.  Wilson  proved 
himself  such  an  idealist  when  he  coined  the  phrase  Teace 
without  Victory' ;  for  what  he  meant  by  that  was  that  the 
European  policy  of  robbing  the  conquered  must  be  done 
away  with  in  this  war  if  a  real  and  enduring  peace  is 
to  ensue.  And  you  may  rest  assured  if  we  do  go  to 
war — and  I  hope  we  are  on  the  very  brink  of  the  crater 
at  last — Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to  do  some  remarkable  things 
during  the  war  or  after  the  war  is  over  to  put  an  end 
to  that  iniquitous  spoils  system." 

"I  don't  believe  it/'  said  Dr.  Koenig,  snappishly.  •'The 
man  is  a  mere  shallow  opportunist." 

"Fifty  years  hence,"  Guido  began,  and  was  interrupted 
by  Dr.  Koenig  with: 

"Well,  I  will  not  live  fifty  years  more.  Though  I  would 
like  to.    If  only  to  see  you  work  out  your  Destiny." 

"My  Destiny!"  Guido  exclaimed,  bitterly.  He  remem- 
bered how,  not  very  long  aro,  he  had  thought  for  a  very 
short  span  of  time  that  to  turther  socialism  might  be  his 
Destiny.  He  frowned.  "If  you  talk  Destiny  to  me.  you 
will  bring  on  a  relapse." 

Dr.  Koenig  lauded,  a  little  uneasily. 

"Guido,"  he  said,  presently,  "there  is  one  big  piece  of 
news  which  has  happened  while  vou  are  ill  and  which  I 
have  not  told  you  anything  about' 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"There  has  been  a  revolution  in  Russia." 

The  boy  bent  forward  anxiously,  nervously. 

"Whenr  he  asked.    "Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"It  seems  to  have  started  way  back  in  February — reports 
are  conflicting — but  one  thing  is  certain,  Russia  now 
presents  an  epic  opportunity  for  a  man  of  high  ideals  who 
has  been  bred  on  freedom's  soil  and  knows  the  true  mean- 
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ing  of  liberty,  knows  that  liberty  is  not  license,  and  dat 
draiocracy  is  not  socialism." 

Guido  fell  back  in  his  chair,  suddenly  weak  and  hxnp. 
The  talk  and  the  excitment  had  exhausted  him. 

"Don't,"  he  said,  feebly.  "I  cannot  discuss  this  now." 
But  after  a  moment  he  said :  *'Herr  Doktor,  usually  when 
there  is  a  revolution  the  political  prisoners  are  released. 
Has  anything  of  the  sort  happened  in  Russia?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Koenig,  "yes." 

A  flush  of  excitement  stained  Guido's  pale  face  crimson. 

"I  am  very  tired,"  he  said.    "I  will  lie  down  now." 

Dr.  Koenie  helped  Guido  across  the  room  to  his  bed, 
and  having  drawn  the  shades,  left  the  room. 

But  Guido  did  not  fall  asleep.  He  was  tensely,  ner- 
vously, almost  unnaturally  awake.  He  was  convinced  that 
Dr.  Koenig  had  spoken  about  the  Russian  Revolution  for 
some  ulterior  reason.  He  had,  probably,  desired  and  ex- 
pected that  Guido  would  ask  the  question  which  he  had 
asked.  Probably,  also,  he  had  anticipated  and  wished  that 
Guido  would  question  him  further  and  demand  to  be  told 
if  there  was  any  news  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  Guido 
felt  certain  that  there  was  news,  news  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  touched  him  very  keenly.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  torments  of  the  mind  which  anticipates  un- 
pleasant  news,  and  the  comparative  serenity  with  which  the 
certainty,  be  it  ever  so  dismal,  is  finally  embraced.  Never- 
theless there  are  moments  in  life,  when  the  suspense  of 
uncertainty  is  preferable  to  a  painful  certainty,  as  Guido 
realized  overwhelmingly. 

Guido  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  endure 
any  severe  nervous  shock.  With  all  his  heart  he  desired 
that  his  mother  had  been  restored  to  liberty,  but  he  dreaded 
to  be  told  details. 

When  the  last  is  said  he  was  frightened.  Never  in  all 
his  life  had  he  felt  so  destitute  of  the  common,  every-day, 
small  courage  of  life,  for  in  one  of  those  flashes  of  almost 
clairvoyant  insight  that  come  most  frequently  when  the 
flesh,  weakened  by  illness,  least  obscures  the  spirit,  he 
apprehended  that  he  was  about  to  face  the  greatest  ordeal 
with  which  all  life,  it  might  be,  would  confront  him. 
Whether  his  mother  was  already  liberated,  whether  she  was 
still  in  Russia,  whether  she  would  come  to  him  in  America 
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r  send  to  him  a  second  and  more  urgent,  more  imperative 

ntmroons,  be  was  of  course  unable  in  say.     But  he  knew 

■  I  some  form  or  other  Varvara  Alexan<lrovna'8  will 

'  ind  his  were  going  to  clash,  were  going  to  come  into  a 
lerrific,  soul-shaking  collision. 

He  grew  sick  with  apprehension.  Was  she  on  American 
soil  now?     ile  almost  thought  so.     Dr.   Koenig  was  not 

L  clever  in  disguising  the   feelings  and  the   thought   which 
'tappcned  to  agilalc  him,  and  the  peculiarly  cautious  way 

Kin  which  he  had  avoided  meeting  Guido's  eyes,  led  Guido 

Vto  suppose  that  his  conjecture  might  be  true. 

I      Nor  was  Guido  uncon-scious  of  a  sensation  of  shame. 

rTo  feel  anything  at  such  a  moment  but  gratitude  for  her 

r^liveraoce! 

"What  am  I  made  of,  anyhow?"  he  muttered.  "I  hope 
she  is  at  h'berty  at  last.     Of  course  1  do." 

He  tried  to  nerve  himself  to  the  effort  of  demanding 
the  truth  from  Dr.  Koenig.  But  his  feeble  store  of 
strength  was  all  but  expended,  and  physical  weakness  and 
m  nirioas  inability  to  formulate  thought  in  an  unbroken, 
contiguous  stream  warned  him  not  to  overtax  his  feeble 

I  Jtreoith. 

fc^"I  nippose  there  is  a  streak  of  yellow  in  me,"  he  mused. 

V'^cU,  yellow,  if  tight  enough,  is  almost  white.    Ill  have 

» to  bleach  my  soul.    Tliat's  what." 

He  did  not  suspect  that  the  first  thoughts  of  other  in- 
<CvtduaU,  like  his  own,  are  prone  to  be  ungracious  and 
not  wholly  fit  for  drawtng-room  reception.  Nor  that  yel- 
low is  the  color  of  gold  as  well  as  the  color  of  brass.  And 
yet  the  streak  of  yellow  in  his  nature  which  was  pure 
unalloyed  gold  had  taught  him  what  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance — that  perpetual  vigilance,  remorseless  self- 
discipline,  tniceless  self-conquest  are  necessary  in  all  live*. 
He  lay  shivering  in  the  darkened  nx>m.  With  all  his 
heart  he  hoped  that  his  mother  had  been  released.  He 
ihuddered  as  he  ende.ivored  to  picture  what  the  meeting 
between  herself  and  him  would  be  like,  and  to  his  honor 
be  it  said,  he  .shivered  more  on  her  behalf  than  on  his  own. 
Did  her  hopes  for  llie  deliverance  of  Russia  still  center  in 
him?  Why  should  they,  since  Ruuia  was  in  a  fair  way 
10  strike  off  her  shackles  by  herself?  And  yet,  why 
shouldn't  she?    Hiere  would  be  much  work  to  do.    Had 
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not  Dr.  Koenig  spoken  of  an  "epic  opporttinit]r^  ?  Hid 
the  substance  of  that  thought  originated  in  the  old  physt* 
cian's  head  or  in  Varvara  Alexandrovna's  ?  He  thought 
it  tinged  with  a  turbulence  from  which  Dr.  Koenig's  thoughts 
usually  were  free. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  wildly,  jarring  and  shocking  his 
entire  body  as  if  a  legion  of  tiny  hanuners  had  been  set 
into  rhythmic  motion  and  were  taptapping  in  the  walls  of 
his  arteries  and  veins. 

He  did  not  wish  to  fall  ill  again,  and  he  strove  sedulously 
to  banish  all  unpleasant  thoughts. 

He  did  not  succeed  very  well.  His  hypersensitive 
imagination  would  wander,  his  thoughts  would  take  wing, 
rhey  brushed  lightly  over  Yomanato,  over  Shinto,  over 
Buddhism,  over  a  hundred  and  one  fanciful  subjects,  and 
then  swooped  down  and  settled  dismally,  tenderly  upon 
Otto. 

But  he  could  never  think  of  Otto  very  long  without 
becoming  self-reproachful.  What  right  had  he  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  France's  battle-fields?  Because 
Germany  of  the  displaced  consciousness,  Germany,  morally 
insane  and  spiritually  diseased,  was  the  aggressor,  the 
violator,  the  despoiler,  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  a  debt  of  honor  which  every  right-minded  German- 
American  must  help  to  pay.  As  Otto  had  pointed  out  to 
him  on  the  evening  before  he  had  gone  to  Canada  to  enlist 

The  hammering  in  his  body  increased  in  vehemence,  be- 
came tumultuous  and  furious,  threatening  to  burst  the  blood 
vessels,  to  break  through  the  vestments  of  the  flesh. 

He  thought  of  the  men  lying  helpless  and  wounded  be- 
yond their  own  lines,  tortured  by  thirst,  tormented  bv  fear 
of  capture,  enduring  every  discomfort  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  mire,  of  splashed  blood,  of  jagged  wounds,  of  blindness, 
deafness,  torn  and  frayed  flesh.  And  he  felt  that  the 
terrible  scourging  which  was  proceeding  within  the  tissues 
of  his  own  body  was  as  nought. 

During  the  days  that  followed  Guido  strove  valiantly 
to  keep  unpleasant  thoughts  at  bay.  When  he  essayed  to 
think  coherently,  or  did  not  resist  thoughts  that  came 
unbidden,  he  found  that  his  thoughts,  after  a  very  few 
minutes,  seemed  to  run  together  like  the  water  circles  in 
a  stagnant  pool  under  a  dying  sun.    Then  they  would  be- 
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come  soggy,  like  ill-baked  dough.  And  mental  dyspepsia, 
yielding  Uie  identical  discomfort  as  physical  indigestion, 
would  weave  before  his  weary  eyes  a  tangled  fabric  of 
fantastic  thought  groups. 

As  he  grew  stronger,  he  became  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  thoughts  that  beset  him.  Speech  still  tired  him.  Be- 
sides, he  lived  in  continual  horror  that  Frau  Ursula  or 
Dr.  Koenig  would  force  upon  him  a  piece  of  intelligence 
touching  his  mother  which  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  bear.  He  had  an  insensate,  wholly  irrational  fear  that 
shock  or  excitement  would  drive  him  insane. 

When  war  was  finally  declared  on  April  Sixth,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  proclamation  fell  upon  Good  Friday, 
filled  Guido  with  an  amost  religious  exaltation. 

"God's  finger  in  history,"  he  murmured.  "It  is  a  token. 
Wc  have  known  right  along,  of  course,  that  if  ever  a 
nation  was  holily  in  the  right  in  going  to  war  that  nation 
is  our  own.  Still,  having  our  declaration  of  war  fall  on 
a  good  Friday  is  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  fulfillment,  a  sort 
of  consecration." 

Passing  strange  it  was,  but  all  his  anger  against  Germany 
was  now  swept  away.  He  merely  pitied  her — for  had  not 
America's  declaration  of  war  sealed  Germany's  doom? 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  lolled  comfortably  in  his  chair 
and  dreamed  of  the  day,  now  near  at  hand,  when  he  would 
fly  for  France  and  for  England,  and  for  America.  AND 
FOR  DEMOCRACY !  Was  he  destined  to  be  a  successful 
airman?  A  great  American  ace?  "If  I  amount  to  any- 
thing," he  mused,  "I  will,  of  course,  be  killed." 

The  possibility  of  his  own  death  caused  him  neither 
fear  nor  anxiety.  What  fear  he  experienced  was  not  in 
behalf  of  himself.  He  did  not  fear  to  die.  But  he  feared 
to  kill.  Eagerly  as  he  had  desired  to  go  to  war,  anxiouslv 
as  he  was  biding  the  time  when  he  would  be  well  enough 
to  offer  himself  to  the  government  as  an  aviator,  he  felt 
a  horrible  revulsion  at  the  thought  of  having  to  kill  a 
human  being.  The  aversion  was  no  longer  spiritual.  There 
was  something  so  crassly  brutal,  so  vulgarly  uncivilized 
about  it.  Still,  it  had  to  be  done.  Better  ways  there  might 
be  for  settling  disputes  between  nations  than  sending  forth 
men  to  kill  other  men,  but  in  this  instance  at  least  there 
had  been  possible  no  other  way  of  settlement,  for  there 
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had  been  no  dispute — there  had  been  invasion  and  terroriza- 
tion  onljr. 

A  feeling  of  great  peace  enveloped  him,  and  this  feeling 
of  peace  acted  upon  his  nerves  like  a  tonic.  Strange,  he 
tfiought,  that  the  circumstance  of  America's  having  gone 
into  the  war  should  have  engendered  in  him  this  fedUng 
of  supreme,  invincible  peace! 

He  had  read  that  the  English  boys  took  to  the  War 
as  to  a  sport  He  wondered  if  he  would  be  able  to  take 
that  view  of  "potting"  human  beings,  were  they  thrice 
enemy.  Some  fineness  in  him  recoiled  from  taking  so  light 
a  view.  The  English,  he  knew,  felt  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous of  Fritz,  because  Fritz  did  not  reeard  the  war  as  a 
sport.  Was  his  German  blood  telling?  He  thought  it 
was  not  that.  While  America  was  sure  to  be  sportsman- 
like in  her  method  of  warfare,  he  felt  sure  that  her  sons 
would,  like  himself,  consider  the  thing  far  too  ghastly,  far 
too  gravely  grim  of  import  to  speak  of  it  as  a  sport 

As  he  gradually  grew  stronger,  he  schooled  himself  to 
think  of  all  the  unpleasant  things  that  had  happened  to 
him.  He  forced  himself  to  think  of  the  Maxwell-Sheldrake 
quarrel  and  to  remain  calm.  He  forced  himself  to  think 
of  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  He  forced  himself  to  thor- 
oughly thrash  out  and  recapitulate  where  he  stood  with 
regard  to  socialism.  Convalescence,  he  thought,  was  a  sort 
of  earthly  Devachanic  Period  in  which  to  digest  and  as- 
similate past  experiences,  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Of  Janet  he  did  not  have  to  force  himself  to  think. 
Quite  the  contranr.  Struggle  as  he  might,  thoughts  of  her 
would  come.  Elschen,  representing  the  obverse  side  of 
the  medal  commemorating  that  particular  incident  in  his 
incident-crammed  life,  he  never  thought  of  exceptmg  when 
die  came  to  see  him,  which  was  every  other  day  for  a 
half-hour's  visit.  He  knew  by  the  rigid  way  in  which 
she  held  her  prettjr  golden  head  that  she  had  not  forgiven 
him  for  abandonmg  the  socialistic  cause,  and  that  she 
disapproved  of  his  intention  to  enlist  as  an  aviator.  As 
all  aviators  arc  doomed  to  extinction  if  they  only  fly  long 
enough  and  hard  enough,  he  thought  the  chances  were 
that  he  would  not  return  from  France.  That  would  settle 
most  effectually  the  difficult  position  in  which  his  involun* 
tary  engagement  had   involved  him.     Still   he  could  not 
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hdp  wishing  that  he  might  have  been  free  to  tell  Janet 
that  he  loved  her  before  going  off  to  be  killed.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  that  he  couldn't,  for,  troth  plighted* 
Janet,  in  case  of  his  death,  might  have  considered  herself 
a  widow  ere  ever  she  had  been  a  wife  and,  her  heart 
broken,  made  of  her  spinsterhood  a  living  monument  to 
his  memory. 

All  these  reflections  flitted  through  his  mind  one  after- 
noon as  he  sat  in  the  spacious  baywindow  playing  checkers 
with  Elschen.  He  was  so  engrossed  by  his  thoughts,  and 
in  consequence  blundered  so  hugely  and  made  such  ridicu- 
lous moves,  that  Elschen  accused  him  "of  letting  her  win." 
He  denied  the  charge,  and  declared  that  he  was  too  tired 
to  continue  playing. 

Frau  Ursula  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  interlude, 
and  after  Elschen  was  gone,  she  came  to  Guido  and  drew 
up  a  chair  alongside  of  his. 

"Guido,  mein  Her  sens junge,"  she  began,  "I  have  a  few 
things  about  which  I  would  like  to  sp^  to  you." 

Guido's  heart  contracted,  leapt  sky-high  and  resettled 
into  normal  grooves.  He  was  quite  sure  that  Frau  Ursula 
intended  to  speak  to  him  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna. 

"Well?"  he  forced  himself  to  ask,  in  a  purely  negative 
tone. 

"While  vou  were  so  ill,"  Frau  Ursula  began,  strengthen- 
ing Guido  s  assumption  that  "it  was  coming,"  "you  were 
delirious  part  of  the  time  and  you  talked  a  lot." 

Guido's  relief  in  one  direction  was  coimteracted  by  his 
dismay  in  another. 

"Did  I  say  anything  unusual?"  he  asked. 

*'You  talked  a  good  deal  about  Elschen — and  Janet." 

**Ah!"  Guido  exclaimed,  crimsoning  violently. 

"Guido,  this  engagement  of  yours  must  not  continue." 

"Tust  what  did  I  say?"  Guido  inquired,  frowning. 

''You  said  it  was  all  a  mistake,  a  terrible  mistake.  You 
Mcmed  to  be  talking  to  Janet." 

"Did  I  tell  how  3ie  mistake  happened?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I  don't  intend  to,  either." 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  do  not  love  Elschen  it  would 
be  wrong  to  marry  her?" 
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"It  would  be  very  much  worse  to  tell  her  now  that  I 
do  not  love  her — ^to  break  the  engagement  and  her  heart.** 

"And  yourself?    Janet?" 

Guido  became  so  pale  that  Frau  Ursula  was  frightened. 

"I  refuse  to  discuss  this/'  he  said.  "I  refuse  to  discuss 
it  now  or  at  any  future  time.  You  spoke  of  sey^ral  things 
before,"  he  continued,  smoothly.  "What  were  the  others  r' 
He  braced  himself  to  hear  all  Frau  Ursula  undoubtedly 
had  to  tell  him  about  Varvara  Alexandrovna. 

"Well,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  I  think  will 
make  you  happy — unselfishly  happy,  I  mean " 

Guido  perceived  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  to  hear  about 
Varvara  Alexandrovna,  for  Frau  Ursula  had  stopped  talk- 
ing abruptly,  and,  blushing  adorably,  looked  at  him  with 
swimming  orbs.  Her  looks,  her  manner,  the  sweet,  shy 
happiness  which  she  seemed  to  exude  helped  Guido  to  sur- 
mise the  truth. 

"Mother,  you  and  father  have  made  it  up  at  last  ?" 

"Father!"  she  echoed,  joyously.    "Oh,  Guido." 

"I'm  so  glad,  liebes,  kleines  Mutterchen." 

"Guido,  he  admits  that  he  behaved  shockingly  to  you 
the  evening  you  went  to  see  him  at  the  store.  He  says  he 
owes  you  an  apology " 

"Oh,  hang  apologies,"  said  Guido.  "He  and  I  have 
treated  each  other  very  badly  throughout.  I  don't  imagine 
we  will  ever  be  first-rate  friends.  Although  one  never  can 
tell.  But  I  vote  we  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I'm  ready 
to  be  decent  to  him,  and  I  dare  say  he'll  do  the  same  for 
me.    But  apologies — nix!" 

"Very  well,"  Frau  Ursula  said,  meekly. 

"Mother?" 

"Yes,  my  boy?" 

Courage,  we  have  been  told,  mount eth  with  occasion. 
Guido's  courage,  under  the  impact  of  the  anticipated  shock, 
had  mounted  high.  It  was  a  pity,  he  reflected,  to  let  it 
slide  back  again  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  the 
dizzy  heights  on  which  it  was  balancing  itself. 

"Mother,  I  want  to  ask  you — Is  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
here — in  .Xmerica,  in  Anasquoit,  in  this  house?" 

Frau  Ursula's  eyes  wandered  away  from  Guido*s — sure 
sign  that  she  did  not  intend  to  tell  him  the  entire  truth. 

"Come,  Mutterchen,  out  with  it.     Is  she?     I  want  to 
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know.    I  might  as  well  tell  you  I  am  certain  she  is  here — 
rig^t  here  in  this  very  house." 

"No,"  said  Frau  Ursula  at  last,  "she  is  not  here  in  this 
house." 
"Then— where?*' 

"Dr.  Koenig  took  your  mother  in  for  the  present." 
"When  did  she  arrive?" 

"While  you  were  ill.  She  was  amonc^  the  first  prisoners 
to  be  released.  A  large  number  of  Russian  political 
refugees  arrived  on  the  same  vessel  with  herself." 

"Mutterchffi,"  Guido's  tone  was  filled  with  agony  in- 
describable, "does  she  xvant  mef" 

Frau  Ursula  moistened  her  lips  and  essayed  to  speak. 
Then,  without  having  said  anything,  she  began  to  weep 
gentlv  and  silently. 

"Mother,  nothing  but  the  War  shall  take  me  away  from 
you." 
"Guido,  after  all,  you  are  her  son,  not  mine." 
Nonsense!"  but  the  boy's  lips  were  dry. 
Guido,  whatever  you  decide  to  do,  vou  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  influenced  by  any  thought  of  myself." 

He  did  not  reply.  A  little  later,  as  she  sat  by  his  side, 
he  asked  her  to  show  him  a  miniature  of  Varvara  Alexan- 
drovna,  which  she  had  in  her  possession.  He  had,  irnti! 
that  day,  categorically  declined  to  receive  it  or  even  to 
look  at  it. 

Frau  Ursula  went  to  her  room  and  returned  with  a  small, 
shagreen-covered  case.  Holding  it  against  her  breast,  she 
said,  speaking  with  considerable  agitation: 

"I  have  not  been  kind.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  I  h^vc 
not  been  kind.  I  should  have  insisted  upon  your  lookmg 
at  your  mother's  portrait — I  should  have  offered  it  to  you 
again  and  again  until  I  had  worn  down  your  stubborn 
pride  and  foolish  opposition.  Ever  since  knowing  that 
you  are  not  my  son,  you  should  have  looked  upon  the  face 
represented  by  this  miniature  every  day.  It  is  something 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for." 

She  handed  him  the  little  case  and  he  opened  it  literally 
with  hands  that  trembled,  for  he  was  still  very  weak.    The 
face  he  gazed  upon  brought  to  his  lips  an  exclamation  of 
delighted  astonishment. 
"Why,"  he  cried,  "she  is  beautiful,  beautiful!" 
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''She  was,  when  I  saw  her  the  first  time,  the  most  beauti- 
ful creature  I  have  ever  seen/'  said  Frau  Ursula. 

"Ah !''  the  boy  exclaimed,  too  deeply  stirred  to  consider 
the  tactlessness  of  what  he  was  saying.  "No  wonder  my 
father  loved  her." 

Frau  Ursula  did  not  wince.  A  beautiful  light  shown 
from  her  face.  A  time  there  had  been  when  she  had  felt 
envy,  and  anger,  and  contempt  for  Guido's  mother;  but 
now  every  feeling,  including  admiration  for  the  physical 
perfection  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna's  youth,  was  merged 
m  a  compassion  so  virile  and  hardy  that  it  had  built  itself 
into  a  veritable  citadel  invulnerable  to  arrows  sped  by  less 
kindly  emotions. 

Until  late  that  evening  Guido  sat  with  the  minature  in 
his  hand,  or  open  before  htm  on  the  table,  studying  its 
every  feature.  And  the  more  he  scrutinized  the  exquisite 
ivory,  the  more  deeply  he  marveled  at  the  utter  perfection 
of  the  sweet,  entrancingly  lovely  face  that  looked  up  at 
hinL  Somehow  he  had  never  imagined  his  mother  to  look 
like  that.  His  mother !  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  used 
the  sacred  name  without  prefacing  it  with  "Russian."  He 
reddened  as  he  remembered  how  for  years  he  had  referred 
to  his  mother  as  "the  Russian  woman." 

Thus  did  beauty,  the  universal  talisman,  create  in  the 
son  of  Varvara  Alexandrovna  a  sjTnpathy  for  his  wretched 
mother  which  all  her  self-sacrificing  heroism  and  patriotism, 
mistaken  though  it  was  in  method,  would  never  have  won 
for  her. 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  sensuous  loveliness  of  the  face 
that  looked  up  at  him  from  the  miniature  that  stirred 
Guido  so  profoundly.  There  was  about  it  an  expression 
of  such  passionate  kindness  and  purity  that  it  brought  to 
Guido's  mind  a  short  poem  which  Yomanato  had  written 
in  memory  of  his  own  mother. 

Thy  face  was  lovely,  gracious  was  thy  form, 
Thy  spirit  of  transcendent  beauty  was; 
And  through  the  vestments  of  the  flesh  it  shone 
Like  to  the  flame  within  a  temple  lamp. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  vicarious  jealousy  for  her  whom  he 
had  all  his  life  called  "Muttcrchrn/*  and  who,  when  the 
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last  is  said,  occupied  in  his  heart  the  shrine  about  which 
clustered  all  the  unforgetable  memories  of  his  strange^ 
shut-in  childhood  And  a  sudden  wave  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness for  her  swept  him. 

"Mutttrchen,"  he  said,  "dearest  Mutterchen " 

She  looked  at  him  with  brimming  eves,  and  smiled  through 
her  tears.  She  comprehended  perfectly  that  his  sudden, 
irrelevant  exclamation  was  his  way  of  swearing  fealty, 
was  his  way  of  telling  her  that  no  other  woman,  were  she 
thrice  his  real  mother,  could  usurp  her  place  in  his  heart. 

"Mutterchen,"  he  said  that  eveninc^,  as  she  was  helping 
him  to  get  ready  for  bed,  "when  shall  you  arrange  to  have 
us  meet.    You  are  going  to  bring  her  here,  are  you  not?" 

Frau  Ursula,  instead  of  replying,  bent  over  and  kissed 
him  on  the  brow. 

"We  will  discuss  all  that  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "You 
have  had  enough  excitement  for  one  day." 

Frau  Ursula's  reply  gave  Guido  to  think.  His  under- 
standing of  her  was  so  complete  that  he  saw  through  all 
her  innocent  feints  and  guileless  artifices,  and  usually  ar- 
rived at  a  fairly  clear  perception  of  what  they  were  intended 
to  hide. 

He  realized  that  she  was  hiding  from  him  something 
painful  connected  with  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  The  self- 
discipline  which  he  had  been  exercising  in  the  interests 
of  a  speedy  recovery  counseled  him  to  refrain  from  an 
endeavor  to  pierce  the  nature  of  that  painful  something. 
He  forced  himself,  by  sheer  pressure  of  will,  to  go  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day  Dobronov  came  to  see  him.  He  had, 
throughout  the  entire  fortnight  of  Guido's  illness,  tele- 
phoned every  morning  and  had  called  twice  a  week,  but 
until  now  Guido  had  not  been  well  enough  to  discuss  the 
Maxwell-Sheldrake  affair  with  his  friend.  He  told  Sergius 
Ivanovich  all  about  it  now,  showing  him  the  letters. 

Dobronov  sympathized  with  Guido,  but  was  not  inclined 
to  discuss  the  personal  aspect  of  the  affair  at  length.  He 
had  already  surprised  Guido  by  his  unexpectedly  vigorous 
and  determined  stand  in  regard  to  socialism,  and  he  now 
plead  with  Guido  with  an  earnestness  and  an  eloquence 
of  which  Guido  had  not  deemed  him  capable.  Gone  was 
the  amateurish,  hectic  enthusiasm,  alternating  with  coolly 
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anal3rtical  condemnation  with  which,  heretofore^  Ser^ihis 
Ivanovich  had  inspected  the  world's  outlay  of  religious 
beliefs.  He  showed  an  entirely  new  phase  of  his  char- 
acter. There  was  a  sturdy  manliness  in  his  manner  of 
pleading  with  Guido  in  behalf  of  the  cause  to  which  Guido 
had  directed  his — Dobronov's — attention,  and  which  he  had 
then  deserted,  which  touched  Guido  profoundly.  It  was 
evident  that  Dobronov's  faith  had  been  enlisted  as  never 
before.  Socialism  stood  to  him  for  Religion,  not  a  re- 
ligion dogma-bound  and  doctrine-ridden,  but  religion  in 
the  abstract,  religion  in  the  concrete,  religion  absolute  and 
ultimate  and  tmequivocaL  He  regarded  socialism  precisely 
as  Guido  had  regarded  it  in  those  exquisite  days  following 
his  "discovery,"  days  the  sweetness  and  happiness  of  which 
lingered  in  Guido's  memory  and  filled  him  with  a  nostal^ 
so  acute  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  compromise 
with  his  conscience  and  go  back  to  the  socialistic  fold. 
But  his  habit  of  conscience  forbade  the  step,  so  that  he 
bore  nostalgia  as  best  he  might  and  remain^  true  to  his 
principles.  Dobronov,  however,  had  slipped  into  the  so- 
cialistic robes  quite  naturally,  without  being  aware  that  he 
had  harnessed  and  yoked  himself  to  a  very  complicated  and 
cast-iron  faith. 

The  sight  of  Dobronov's  contentment  tore  open  Guido's 
not  yet  cicatrized  wound.  And  yet,  in  reviewing  that 
chapter  of  his  life,  Guido  seemed  now  to  perceive  that  a 
wide  and  unbridgable  hiatus  had  existed  from  the  very 
start  between  his  emotions  and  his  beliefs.  He  had  sought 
to  believe  in  pacifism  and  in  the  economic  explanation  of 
history  because  his  heart  had  clamorously  vociferated  that 
socialism,  the  cause  of  the  exploited  and  the  disinherited, 
must  be  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  his  heart  still  clung  fondly  to 
the  faith  which  his  infallibly  logical  mind  had  discarded 
as  futile,  visionary,  impracticable  and  pernicious. 

He  steeled  himself  to  meet  Dobronov's  impassioned 
pleas. 

"No,"  said  Guido,  with  quiet  determination,  "I  will 
never  go  back  to  socialism."  He  fell  silent.  He  thought 
of  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
socialistic  arguments  which  Dobronov  was  pouring  into  his 
ears  and  which  presently  it  would  fall  to  him  to  refute. 
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were  a  mere  prelude  to  the  titanic  struggle  which,  he  fore- 
saw, was  to  take  place  between  himself  and  the  woman 
who,  for  the  sake  of  her  socialistic  convictions,  had  lan- 
guished in  solitary  confinement  for  twenty  years. 

In  heaven's  name— of  what  avail  would  his  little  two- 
penny arguments  be  against  the  indubitable  fact  of  heroism 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  voluntary  and  deliberate  self- 
inunolation  ? 

"Above  all,  Guido  Guidovich,"  Dobronov  concluded,  "ask 
yourself  whether  your  present  antagonism  to  a  cause  which 
only  a  short  time  ago  filled  you  with  such  burning  zeal  was 
not  engendered  by  the  pettiness  of  these  two?"  And  he 
t^>ped  his  fingers  against  the  letters  which  Guido  had  given 
hun  to  read. 

"I  have  asked  myself  that  question,  of  course,  Sergius 
Ivanovich,"  Guido  replied.  "I  think  the  remarkable  atti- 
tude which  they  are  taking  both  as  regards  myself  and 
pacifism — for  they  surely  did  declare  for  pacifism  at  the 
first  meeting  which  we  attended — merely  accelerated  a 
process  which  had  already  begun.  I  cannot  tell  you  just 
when  the  thought  first  occurred  to  me  that  socialism  was 
not  the  universal  panacea.  I  know  I  felt  the  first  vague 
uneasiness   the   very   first   evening,   when   Miss    Maxwell 

E'ctured  what  would  have  happened — as  she  believed — if 
elgium  and  France  had  not  resisted  Germany." 

"But  I  agree  with  her,"  Dobronov  cried. 

"Wdl,  I  do  not,"  Guido  replied,  a  little  wearily.  "At 
any  rate,  Sergius  Ivanovich,  I  feel  that  I  can  never  change 
back." 

"You  are  very  young,  you  know,"  Dobronov  said, 
critically. 

"I  am  decades  older  than  before  I  fell  ill,"  said  Guido. 

And  so  he  was.  Currents  of  thought  and  counter-cur- 
rents, reflections,  experiences  and  thoughts  which,  if  they 
occur  at  all,  occur  in  most  lives  in  a  diluted  and  distributed 
form  throughout  a  period  covering  the  better  part  of  a 
life-time,  had,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  era  in  which 
his  adolescence  and  early  manhood  fell,  been  crowded  into 
a  few  brief  years  of  Guido's  life.  The  mental  strain  had 
almost  wrecked  his  none  too  vigorous  health;  will-power 
was  helping  him  to  recover,  but  he  felt,  with  a  singular 
sensation  of  having  lost  something  which  he  had  never 
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possessed,  that  the  first  bloom  of  his  youth  had  be«n  nilibeil 
away,  and  that  no  [>ower  in  heaven  or  earth  would  be  able  f 
to  restore  it  to  him. 

The  day  after  Dobronov's  visit,  after  returning  froni  J 
his  second  short  walk,  he  asked  Frau  Ursula  to  tell  him  I 
frankly  what  she  was  withholding  in  regard  to  Varvart  1 
Alexandrovna.  I 

"I  am  prepared  for  an>lhing."'  he  said.  "I  am  prepared  I 
even  to  have  you  tell  me  thai  she  has  lost  her  reason."  I 

"It  is  not  as  bad  as  that."  said  Frau  Ursula,  "No,  d^  I 
cidedly.  it  is  not  as  bad  as  that."  She  became  quite  cheer- 1 
ful.  but  suddenly  her  spirits  slumped  again. 

"You  realize,  of  course,  that  she  has  had  a  terrible  t 
of  it."  Frau  Ursula  said.  "The  imagination  balks  at  < 
ceiving  what  twenty  years  of  solitary  confinement  in  a 
semi-dark  cell  must  mean.  That  she  came  through  it  with- 
out  losing  her  sanity  or  being  entirely  enfeebled  in  health 
speaks  volumes  for  her  mental  fortitude  and  physical 
vigor." 

"Not  entirely  enfeebled — "  Guido  plucked  (be  phr^M 
from  the  sentence  in  which  it  lay  imbedded.  "Then  she  is 
enfeebled.    In  what  way?"  J 

"She  is  at  times  almost  crippled  with  rfaeumalism."  M 

"What  else?*'  4 

"She  suffers  from  a  di.uase,  known  as  agoraphobt*— the 
fear  of  open  spaces.     She  is  not  suffering  from  it  in  a 
tevere  form,  and  Dr.  Kocnig  hopes  it  will  pass  in  a  few 
weeks.     We  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  her  to  take 
a  walk  excepting  in  the  back  yard,  or  to  take  a  drive,  ex- 
cepting in  a  closed  vehicle.    It  is  ver)'  pitiful.    At  6rBt  she 
was  afraid  to  walk  even  in  the  back  yard  because  it  wis 
uncovered,  and  it  look  all  of  Dr.  Koenig's  persnasivenot 
to  convince  ber  that  tliere  was  no  risk.     But  she  refused 
resolutely  to  do  so  unless  accompanied  by  Dr.  Koenig  anil 
Grretchen  or  mysdf — one  on  either  side  of  her.    Then  she 
idl  comparatively  safe." 
I       Guido   stared   at   Frau   Ursula   with   eyes   dilated  with 
I  SiOlTor,     She  had  told  him  "not  as  bad  as  that,"  in  r^tijr 
V  to  his  question  asking  whether  his  mother  had  lost  ber 

aJOtL  But  was  this  strange  and  mysterious  disease— 
['  ifDraphobia— really  "not  as  bad"  as  outrieht  tnsanitv?  To 
f  be  afraid  of  field  and  forest,  with  all  the  magic  rare  ol 
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out'door  things,  to  be  afraid  of  silver-tongued  brook  and 
distant  mountain  peak,  to  be  afraid,  last  of  all,  woritt  of 
all.  of  Gad's  blue  ^ky,  with  Heeling  ctoud  and  riot  of  blue 
and  while,  emlilems  both  of  purity— how  ghastly,  how  un- 
speakably ghastly  a  tiling  was  that? 

A  feeling  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before  came 
over  Giiido — a  feeling  that  to  wreak  vengeance  the  most 
cruel  upon  men  who  connived  in  even  the  feeblest  way  to 
bring  such  disaster  to  a  human  soul,  would  be  a  sort  of 
joy,  a  sort  of  religious  rite.  He  felt  that  he  could  have 
u«ed  dagger  or  bomb,  he  could  have  tortured,  yes  and 
)>otioned  too,  to  avenge  such  a  crowning  aflfront  to  the 
Divine  R«8encc  thai  dwells  in  all.  But  did  it  dwell  in 
ail?  Did  it?  Could  anyone,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, bring  himself  to  see  in  human  beings  so  destitute  of 
compassion  as  these,  vessels  in  which  even  the  tiniest  spailc 
of  the  Divine  Light  might  inhabit? 

He  pulled  himsrclf  together.  He  shuddered  at  the  abyu 
which  he  had  uncovered  in  himself.  Revenge,  no  matter 
how  sublimely  inspired,  he,  in  his  youthful  arrogance  of 
judgment,  had  held  to  be  a  sinister  and  evil  thing.  But  the 
blade  pit  in  his  own  soul  into  which  he  had  just  gazed  with 
such  wild  yearnings  for  accomplishment,  had  at  least  this 
salutary  cnect.  Me  understood  what  he  had  never  under- 
stood before — how  Varvara  Alexandrovna  and  a  host  of 
other  victims  of  the  Russian  autocracy  had  been  wrought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  by  the  brutality  of  the  Rus- 
sian system  that,  righteous  indignation  curdling  into  s 
curious  compfiund  of  vengeful  lust,  punitive  desire  and 
cbinwrical  hopes  of  accomplishing  some  good  by  terrorism, 
thCT  had  resoned  to  those  methods  which  they  knew  must 
make  Siberia  their  ultimate  goal. 

Frau  Ursula,  who  knew  Guido  almost  as  well  as  Guido 
knew  her,  waited  tn  silence  until  he  was  through  with  his 
revery. 

"Is  there  anything  else?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

Frau  Ursula  bent  her  bead  low  over  her  woric. 

"Avoiding  my  eyes,"  Guido  thought.  He  knew  it  tor  a 
bad  sign. 

"What  dse  is  there,  Mutterehenf"  he  asked,  chancing  the 
fonn  of  his  qaestton. 
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'•Your  mother  has,  of  course,  grown  very  much  older. 
She  does  not  look  very  much  like  the  miniature  now.^ 

"Yes,  of  course,  that  is  only  natural,"  said  Guido. 

Frau  Ursula  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"She  is  very  much  changed,  Guido,"  she  said,  simply. 

Guido  asked  no  more.  He  understood  perfectly  that 
Frau  Ursula  had  said  what  she  had  said  because  she  wished 
to  prevent  him  from  showing  horror  or  disgust  at  sight  of 
his  mother.  He  perceived  this  as  clearly  as  he  perceived 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  conversation.  He 
asked  no  more  questions,  save  only  one. 

"Don't  you  think  we  could  drive  down  to  Dr.  Koenig's 
to-morrow — she  will  be  waiting  eagerly  to  see  me." 

"If  you  wish  it,  certainly." 

Accordingly,  the  day  being  fair,  Frau  Ursula  and  Guido, 
after  announcing  themselves  by  telephone,  drove  down  to 
Dr.  Koenig's  large,  old-fashioned,  rambling  mansion  in  the 
unfashionable  part  of  Bismarck  Street.  Neither  spoke. 
Both  labored  under  a  sense  of  almost  insufferable  oppres- 
sion. 

As  the  automobile  stopped  in  front  of  Dr.  Koenig's  door, 
Frau  Ursula  said: 

"I  think,  Guido,  I  will  let  you  go  in  to  your  mother 
alone." 

"No,  Mutterchen!    Do  not  desert  me." 

"Guido!" 

The  exclamation  was  sharp,  pricking,  indignant  It 
shamed  him,  for  it  was  an  accusation  of  cowardice.  It 
braced  him,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  be  thought  a 
coward. 

"You  are  not  going  to  break  down,  are  you?**  she  de- 
manded. 

"No." 

"If  vou  feel  the  least  misgivings  as  to  your  physical 
strength,  we  had  better  drive  straight  home  again.  It 
won't  do  to  have  you  break  down.  On  your  mouier's  ac- 
count quite  as  much  as  on  your  own." 

"I  won't  break  down,  of  course  not,"  he  said. 

His  brave  words  were  merest  braggadocio.  He  felt  like 
a  very  small  and  badly  frightened  child.  He  experienced 
die  most  absurd  desires.  He  longed,  literally,  to  cling  to 
Frau  Ursula's  hand,  to  hide  his  head  against  her  iKMom 
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or  in  her  skirt  As  he  walked  up  the  brown-stone  stoop  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  being  led  to  his  execution. 

They  were  in  the  house  at  last — in  front  of  Varvara 
Alexandrovna's  closed  door.  Frau  Ursula  knocked  softly 
and  then  entered. 

*'Guido  has  come,"  she  said,  in  German,  standing  on  the 
direshold. 

"Let  him  come  in,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  replied.  "I 
have  waited  twenty  years  to  see  him:  It  is  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  one's  only  son." 

Her  voice  held  a  singular  quality.  It  was  low,  and  its 
low  pitch  gave  the  impression  not  of  modulation  but  of 
physical  emaciation.  It  seemed  to  unloose  a  specter  of  the 
immense,  inconceivable  silence  of  the  living  tomb  in  which 
its  owner  had  lived  for  two  decades.  It  had  a  soft,  haunt* 
ing  quality,  as  of  stillness  made  audible. 

Frau  Ursula  stepped  back  into  the  hall,  and  motioned 
to  Guido  to  go  into  the  room.  The  boy  was  white  as 
death.  *What  shall  I  say  to  her?"  he  thought.  "What 
shall  I  say?"  He  did  not  move.  Frau  Ursula  grasped 
his  arm  and  shook  him  roughly.  He  nodded  to  her,  and 
smiled  a  smile  which  was  meant  to  show  courage.  An 
awful  physical  sickness  had  come  over  him.  Frau  Ursula 
gave  him  a  terrible  look,  a  look  that  said  as  plainly  as 
words,  "If  you  break  down  now  you  will  disgrace  me,  who 
brought  you  up.    Remember  that." 

He  shook  off  the  paralvsis  which  was  numbing  his  entire 
body,  and  strode  forward  and  into  the  room.  Frau  Ursula 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  For  a  moment  the  room 
whirled  about  his  head,  and  he  could  see  nothing.  Then 
his  vertigo  cleared. 

What  had  he  been  afraid  of?  His  fear  had  been  in- 
definite and  unspecific,  but  he  knew  now,  in  a  flash  of 
Utfiding  insight,  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  tragedy 
in  Quintessence,  tragedy  disrobed  of  the  trappings  of  purple 
and  gold,  of  the  equipage  of  tattered  ermine  and  faded 
rose-petals.  He  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  tragedy 
ghoulish,  hideous  and  naked ;  tragedy,  brutal  and  stark. 

This  was  the  piercing  first  impression  which  Varvara 
Alexandrovna  made  upon  him.  Only  ^adually  did  he 
perceive  the  details  that  went  to  the  makmg  of  this  living 
picture  of  tragedy  incarnate. 
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Varvara  Alexandrovna  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  d 
room,  a  small,  shrunken,  bait  linlc  woman,  lo«*' 
pathetically  fteble  and  broken  and — Guido  writhed  u  I 
concluded  the  impression  which  she  made — borribljj 
pathetically  poor.  Her  dress  was  made  of  a  plain,  diuty^ 
looking;,  black  serge.  It  lacked  trimmings  of  eveiy  i" 
scriplion.  She  did  not  even  wear  the  customary  wfai 
collars  and  cuffs. 

Her  snow-white  hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  foi 
in  the  plainest  way  possible,  and  her  face  was  while,  i 
nbly.  grotescjuely  white,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  c' 
and  there  hung  over  Jt  a  bluish  penumbra.    And  as  if  s 
malignam   power,    jealous   of   her   erstwhile   beauty, 
determined  to  make  her  as  repulsive  as  possible,  her  fw 
and  hands  were  pitted  with  small-pox. 

The  only  recogniiablc  feature  were  her  eyes,  as  in  1 
miniature,  they  were  dark,  luminous,  with  all  their  spirin 
fire  unimpaired. 

Mother  and  son  stood  and  looked  at  each  other,  1 
and  looked  and  looked.    And  the  more  the  son  kicked,  l 
more  the  indescribable  horror  of  the  mother's  life  I 
possession  of  his  imagination.     Now  the  physical  tortun_ 
and  indignities  which  she  had  undergone  Iwimed  Ur^gcd^ 
Then  the  twenty  years'  unbroken  solitude  came  uppcnnos^^ 
and  shook  his  soul  with  a  mental  ague.     The  passion  of 
pity  which  look  possession  of  him  was  stronger  than  any 
other  envition  he  had  ever  knon-n. 

The  terrible  fire  of  compassion  which  was  buminc  in  hia 
(^lened  his  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  tragedy  thai  I 
engulfed  Varvara  Alexandrovna.     Physically  &hc  had  I 
r  despoiled,  broken,  degraded,  but  the  solcndid  soul  had  i 
tained  all  it«  unabatra  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  H"* 
L  ness.     It   was  excoriating  to   think   what   thai   i 
saintly  soul  might  have  achieved  under  ordinary  1 
conditions. 

What  were  all  the  martyrdoms  of  all   the  saints  < 
pared  to  the  unearthly  ordeal  which  this  woman  had  i 
dored'    Torture,  death  at  the  stake,  at  worst  a  few  1 
of  torment :  but  her  fate  had  been  far  more  crad. 

The  gradual  crushing  monotony  which  had  been  i 
to  cnisn  her,  had  not  crushed  her.     They  had  meant  lo 
tear  her  heart  out  of  her  body  aitd  the  courage  ogt  of  her 
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sotil^  by  heaping  upon  her  da]^  after  day  the  shocking  weight 
of  mental  and  spiritual  nothingness,  but  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. All  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  make  her 
unlovely  to  the  eye,  and  to  intensify  her  humanity  a  hun- 
dredfold. 

Nor  did  she  wear  her  martyrdom  like  a  halo.  Of 
grandeur  there  was  nothing  about  her.  But  the  tragedy 
which  wrapped  her  round  was  rendered  all  the  more  heart- 
breaking by  her  humanity,  which  nothing  had  been  able  to 
quench  or  to  destroy,  which  had  flourished,  grown,  become 
luxuriant  under  the  most  inhuman  and  dehumanizing  con- 
ditions. 

Guido  was  still  verv  weak  from  his  recent  illness,  and 
he  burst  into  tears.  He  had  a  curious  habit  when  intensely 
stirred.  He,  who  never  prayed,  who— though  he  had  never 
confessed  it  to  any  living  soul — saw  in  prayer  an  element 
of  irreverence,  was  in  the  habit,  when  in  the  grasp  of 
some  merciless  emotion,  to  fall  upon  his  knees.  All  un- 
consciously he  did  so  now.  Still  weq>ing,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  at  his  mother's  side. 

"My  son,"  said  the  phantom-like  voice,  "do  not  weep. 
My  long  agony  is  over.  Rejoice  with  me  that  freedom  has 
come  at  last  and  with  it  an  opportunity  to  serve  others.'' 

"Mamotschka,"  sobbed  Guido,  "what  have  they  made  of 
you?    They  have  stolen  your  life  from  you." 

"Not  so,  said  the  sweet,  frail  voice.  "My  life  has  been 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  my  suffering.  I  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  have  been  given  back  my  work  while 
still  in  my  prime,  my  purpose  strengthened,  my  will  forti- 
fied by  my  long  imprisonment."  Her  voice  was  like  a  bell 
coming  across  a  mist-drenched  sea.  It  was  as  soothing  as 
a  hiDwy. 

"Ah,  my  son,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  continued,  "those 
who  dwell  in  freedom  and  in  light,  who  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  whenever  and  to  whomsoever  they  wish,  and  who 
almse  this  privilege  by  quarreling,  by  saying  unkind  things, 
by  discussmc^  trivial  and  unworthy  things,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  self-discipline  required  to  sustain  solitary 
confixiement  throughout — how  long  did  they  tell  me  I  had 
been  imprisoned?" 

**Twenty  years,"  Guido  said,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"Come,  my  son,  rise,  and  sit  here  beside  me,  where  I 
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can  see  you.    Dry  your  tears  and  reserve  them  for  those 
who  are  unhappier  than  myself." 

Guide  rose  from  his  knees. 

1  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness/'  he  said. 
'Do  not  be  ashamed*"  said  the  gentle  voice.  "Shall  I 
tell  you  what  you  have  done  for  me  ?  You  have  bestowed 
upon  me  the  most  delicate  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
violent  happiness  which  I  have  known  for  years,  when, 
just  now,  you  burst  into  tears  so  spontaneously.  How  sd- 
fish  is  the  human  heart!  I  speak  of  having  practiced 
self-discipline.  And  yet  the  grief  of  my  son  for  the  dull 
torment  which  I  have  endured  has  made  me  exquisitely 
happy.    So  do  not  blame  yourself  for  weeping." 

"Would  that  my  tears  had  the  power  to  wipe  away  the 
memory  of  your  'dull  torment/  "  said  Guido. 

"I  would  not  have  it  wiped  away/'  said  Varvara  Alex- 
androvna.  Her  voice,  like  a  voice  in  a  dream,  spoke 
without  inflection.  Almost  it  seemed  as  if  long  abstinence 
from  speech  had  robbed  her  of  the  ability  to  stress  and 
emphasize  her  words  as  all  do  quite  unconsciously  in  or- 
dinary talk,  so  that  her  sentences  came  as  a  monotone, 
as  if  she  had  been  deaf,  excepting  that  her  voice,  being 
sweet  and  melodious,  lacked  the  flatness  of  those  who  can- 
not hear  themselves  speak. 

"I  would  not  have  those  years  wiped  away,"  VarN-ara 
Alexandrovna  repeated.  "They  taught  me,  ah!  so  much. 
It  was  not  as  bad  as  it  must  seem  to  you,  for  in  imagina- 
tion we  add  lurid  touches  of  which  there  is  a  dearQi  in 
real  life." 

"I  have  read  enough  and  heard  enough  of  Darkest 
Russia,"  Guido  rejoined,  "to  know  that  the  most  full- 
blooded  imagination  must  stumble  and  become  blind  and 
halt,  if  it  attempts  to  paint  the  horrors  that  await  the 
political  exile." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  regarded  her  son  thoughtfully. 

"It  is  possible,"  she  said,  gently,  "that  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  mental  resources  to  draw  upon  which,  if  I  may 
say  so,  others  may  have  lacked.  First  of  all,  to  m\-  ex- 
cellent mother  I  owed  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  Scriph 
tures.  I  knew  the  entire  New  Testament  almost  by  heart 
so  that,  in  the  long  hours  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read 
in  my  cell,  I  derived  a  comfort  which  passeth  human  under- 
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stmnding  from  reciting  lo  myself,  sometimes  in  silence  and 
lometimes  aloud,  my  favorite  passages  of  the  Gospels,  And 
not  only  my  favorite  passages,  I  had  been  fortunate  enougii 
Id  retain  possession  of  my  small  (xjckct  Testament,  And 
"^  'len  it  was  light  enough  to  read,  1  set  myjclf  the  task  of 
ling  tlie  passages  I  still  lacked  by  heart,  so  that,  if  for 
ne  reason  I  should  be  deprived  of  my  Testament,  its 
entire  treasure  would  be  safely  stored  away  where  no 
earthly  power  could  rob  me  of  it." 

"And  do  you  actu.-illy  knnw  ihe  entire  New  Testament 
lijf  heart?"  Guido  exclaimed,  incredulously. 

"I  had  ample  time  to  rehearse  it  over  and  over  again, 
■  son,"  Varvara  Alcxandrovna  replied,  smiling,  and  with 
ire  animation  than  she  had  yet  shown.  "Then  there  were 
classics.  I  had  a  horror  of  forgetting  what  I  knew 
lut  the  great  ma.stcrs  of  titerattire,  so,  turn  and  turn 
t,  I  r^iearsed  the  passages  I  knew  by  heart  from 
lespeare,  Moliire,  Goethe,  Tolstoy. 
"And  I  had  the  Cause.  And  prayer,  I  prayed  sometimes 
T  hours  at  a  time.  My  son,  nave  they  taugin  you  how 
pray?" 

Guldo  wa.4  considerably  taken  aback  by  the  question. 
"It  was,  I  thought,  your  wish  that  I  should  be  bmtif^t 
without—"  Guido  hesitated  over  the  words  which  he 
ridiculed  so  often  that  they  had  come  to  seem  nothing 
t  a  sorry  jest — "without  bias  of  any  sort,"  he  concluded, 
little  shamefacedly, 

"'True;  I  did  not  wish  you  to  think  the  relieioiis  ,inchor 
nd  up  in  any  one  creed.  But  1  did  not  inhibit 
My  wish  wa.t  misunderstood.  It  does  not  matter 
nst.  You  are  goof*  and  pure,  .^^d  il  may  be 
that  you  liave  prayed  without  knowing  it.  Know, 
[ido  Guidovich,  there  are  many  ways  of  praying.  It  il 
necessary  to  gravel  in  the  dust  before  an  ikon  or  ft 
it*»  colUr-lKine — it  is  not  even  necessary  lo  picturesquely 
's  hands ;  but  i(  is  nece<i.<iary  to  reach  out  with  au 
It  and  all  one's  strength  and  all  one's  soul  after 
__j  some  call  God,  and  some  call  Christ,  and  sooM 

„  Holy  Ghost,  and  some  call  the  Trinity." 

"And  woi^s  ?    Are  words  necessary  ?"  Ctiido  aiked.  his 
voice  eager  with  interest. 
"Word*?"    Varvara  Alexandrovna  did  not  seem  lo  un- 
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derstand  his  question  at  once.  'Tonnal  words,  words 
prescribed  by  ritual,  are  not  necessary." 

"I  did  not  mean  that/'  Guido  rejoined,  slowly.  ''I  mean, 
in  praying,  is  it  necessary  to  address  yourself  to  someone — 
to  God — or  to  Christ?" 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  regarded  her  son  curiouslv  with 
her  large  luminous  eves.  She  did  not  exclaim,  as  DOTrooor 
would  have  done,  "What  curious  things  vou  say,"  nor  did 
she  answer  evasively,  as  Yomanato  would  have  done.  She 
said,  very  simply : 

''Odd  that  he  should  have  happened  just  upon  this  point 
80  quickly.  No,  Guido  Guidovich,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
address  yourself  to  Divinity  in  praying.  I  endeavor  rather 
by  reflection,  by  a  spiritual  striving,  so  to  arrange  my 
spiritual  being  that  it  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme 
Absolute — so  far  as  my  poor  human  understanding  can  dare 
to  imagine  what  being  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Abso- 
lute means." 

''If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  prayer,"  said  Guido,  "I 
have  prayed  often  and  long."  How  remaricable  it  ¥ras 
that  this  mother  of  his,  who  was  to  him  an  utter  stranger, 
should  understand  his  mood  so  completely. 

"My  son!"  For  the  first  time  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
reached  out  her  hand  to  Guido.  Even  now  she  did  not 
touch  his  hand,  but  laid  her  own  delicatelv  upon  his  sleeve, 
as  if  she  realized  how  loathsome  her  flesh  with  its  un- 
wholesome bluish  tinge  must  be  to  others.  Guido  glanced 
down  upon  her  hand  which,  since  she  had  done  no  manual 
labor  of  any  sort,  was  slender  and  small  as  a  young  girl's. 
Her  sleeve  had  slipped  back,  revealing  a  broad  red  band 
which  ran  clean  around  her  wrist,  and  which  shone  from 
the  dead  milk  white  of  the  rest  of  her  skin  like  blood 
upon  snow. 

"What  did  they  do  to  you?"  Guido  demanded.  "What 
made  that  scar  ?" 

"See,"  she  showed  him  the  other  wrist,  "there  is  its 
twin.  No,"  she  continued,  smiling  brightly,  "they  did  not 
brand  me  with  hot  hirons,  as  you  seem  to  think  by  the  ex- 
pression in  your  face.  Thcv  merely  manacled  me.  Do  not 
take  it  so  to  heart.    It  is  all  over." 

"Oh,  God !"  said  Guido.  He  rose  and  walked  through 
the  room  once  or  twice.    "Were  they  too  tight?" 
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"Not  when  they  were  forged  00.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
behaved  rather  badly — I  tore  at  them,  tryn^  vainly,  of 
course,  to  drag  my  hands  aparL  And  the  noct  day,  and 
the  day  after  that,  and  all  tfaroogfa  the  rn^Os  that  inter- 
vened, as  we  jolted  along  in  a  spnn^ess  cart  at  the  bottom 
of  wUch  I  lay,  over  roads  tfian  wlucfa  there  are  no  worse 
in  the  world,  my  hands  jerked  this  way  and  tfaaL  And 
liieumatism  set  in  and  my  wrists  swelled  They  had  to 
file  off  the  handcuffs  in  the  village  to  winch  we  came:  Bat 
since  that  day,  when  the  weather  dianges,  or  it  is  very 
cold,  or  I  become  excited,  the  marlcs  turn  blood-red.* 
'Why  did  they  handcnff  yon?*  Gnido  dcnanded. 
'Why  speak  of  unpleasant  things,  my  son?*  Varvara 
Alexandrovna  parried,  still  in  her  sweet,  moootoocms,  fife- 
less  voice.  ''An  that  is  past  is  past.  Let  tibe  dead  past 
bury  its  dead." 

"But  I  want  to  know,"  said  Goido  doggedly.  It  was 
devilish!  To  handmff  a  woman,  a  woman  of  fifwf^rHfn 
like  yoursdL" 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  looked  very  grare. 
''I  did  not  wish  to  mar  this  first  beaotifid  faoor  by 
speaking  of  these  dreadful  things,"  she  said.  ''But  vxfotr 
or  later  you  most  know  all  about  theuL  So  I  may  as  wc9 
tell  you  now.  In  one  small  town  where  we  stooped  for 
the  night,  while  they  were  taking  me  to  Sicria  from 
where  your  father,  as  you  know,  rescued  mc,  tfiere  was 
a  party  of  women  who  were  being  taken  to  SagfaaEei,  an 
island  more  terrible  than  any  leper  colony.  The*  t^^^  ^o 
this  island  only  such  women  who  are  young  faemh  s**!! 
to  bear  children  and  hardy  enough  to  endure  ^i7terT-*Ue 
rigors  of  the  climate.  Upon  arrival,  each  wo«itt  h  taiAcd 
over  to  some  man  who  becomes  her  master.  JUg>  ^  ^u^ 
alL  Every  night,  while  they  are  on  their  wm^^^^ 
of  embarkation,  the  room  where  these  onfoi^^"^;:^ 
are  kxlged  is  turned  into  a  public  brothel,  wl^^  I-^^ 
soldiers,  bureaucrats  and  underhngs  ^^Utj^^^^'^^r 
thdrlust"  ,    ,  ^-y«i*^.iy 

Gtudo  did  not  reply.     Stark  horror  wit  —'      -  -^  v;. 


"On  hearing  the  cries  of  these  _ 
formed  by  a  grinning  guard  what  was  ci 
came  as  one  demented  The  man  wama^ 
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But  I  was  beside  myself.  A  second  guard,  leas 
humored  than  the  first,  was  attracted  by  ray  oulCfy, 
reported  me  to  the  governor  of  the  prisoiL  The  gf 
came  in  person  to  sec  the  fetters  placed  upon  my 
He  told  me  that  1  deserved  to  be  taken  away  irocn  niT 
party  and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Saghalien  "colootsti, 
and  the  only  thing  that  prevented  him  from  doioff  tias, 
he  concluded,  was  tliat  1  was  a  Vasalov  and  theretOFe  a 
distant  kinswoman  of  the  Czar.  It  would,  of  omrsc,  be 
sacrilege  to  so  degrade  anyone  in  whose  vaas  flowed  coe 
drop  of  Romanov  blood." 

"The  brutes,"  said  Guido.    "The  brutes,'* 

"Let  us  forget  these  unlovely  things  for  a  little  while," 
Varvara  Alexandrovna  continued.  "1  did  not  dare  to  thiidt 
of  them  overmuch  while  in  prison,  or  they  would  have, 
driven  me  mad.  I  thought  of  them  only  to  keep  befon' 
my  eyes  the  holiness  of  the  Cause,  to  which  1  coosecnted! 
myself  anew  every  night  and  every  morning." 

"And  did  you  never  regret  having  sacrificed  so  mack 
for  the  Cause?"  Guido  asked. 

"No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  Cause — for  any  eatue 
that  seems  to  men  good  and  holy.  Remember  that,  mjr 
son.  Remember  it  always.  Human  happioe&s,  if  r 
upon  pure  foundations,  is  a  beautiful  and  good  thing. 
there  is  something  far  more  beautiful  and  that  is  to  live 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  u  we 
conceive  it  to  be.  That  is  tlie  greatest,  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world.  For  to  do  so  means  that  we  feel  perfect 
love  for  our  kind,  and  love  is  Cod  and  God  is  love.  Then 
is  nothing  finer  on  earth." 

"Mamolsckba,"  said  Guido,  "it  is  curious.  These 
that  you  have  translated  into  life,  have  come  to  n 
often.    But  1  have  not  lived  them," 

"You  will  live  them,  my  son!"  Varvara  AlexaDdroma 
said,  proudly.  And  at  the  moment  a  strange  sense  of 
exultation  and  F^de  in  bong  thui  mothered  leapt  in 
Guido's  veins.  The  chivalrous  loyalty  which  be  (ell  for 
Frau  Ursula  made  him  repress  the  feeling  as  soon  as  ht 
became  conscious  of  iL 

"The  first  year  at  Schlusselburg  was  the  hardest."  Var- 
vara AlcxamuDvna  continued.  "1  was  desperately  lonely, 
■od  I  feared  seriously  for  my  reason.     Siberia  had  been 
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bad  enough.  But  this  was  infinitely  worse.  In  Siberia 
there  had  at  least  been  human  beings  to  talk  to,  and  human 
beings,  no  matter  how  unlettered  and  uncultivated,  are 
human  beings.  I  longed  for  the  enormous  expanses  of 
snow-covered  ground  which  had  in  former  years  seemed 
so  oppressive  to  me.  I  longed  for  the  clean  smell  of  the 
snow,  for  the  homelv  little  Yurta,  a  hut  built  of  rough 
logs,  the  chinks  filled  in  with  turf  and  mud,  in  which  I 
had  lived  in  Turukhansk,  and  where,  during  the  long  nights» 
I  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  candle. 

"At  the  end  of  my  first  year,  a  new  batch  of  prisoners 
was  brought  to  Schlusselburg.  One  of  these  new  prisoners 
was  plac^  in  the  cell  next  to  mine.  At  last  I  had  someone 
to  talk  to." 

"To  talk  tor 

"By  rapping  out  an  alphabetical  code  against  the  wall" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Guido. 

"My  neighbor,  a  young  student  by  the  name  of  Vladimir 
Nicolaevich  Topotopov,  was  an  extraordinary  character, 
and  although  I  have  never  seen  him — he  died  a  year  ago 
in  Siberia — I  know  him  better  than  any  other  human  being, 
excepting  myself." 

She  fell  into  a  revery.  Guido  saw  that  there  were  in- 
terbotmd  with  her  memories  of  Topotopov  other  memories 
which  touched  her  keenly. 

Presently  she  resumed. 

"Topotopov  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  heroic  souls 
that  ever  lived.  As  he  was  arrested  on  an  'administrative 
order,'  that  is,  as  he  was  merely  a  suspect  and  received 
no  regular  trial,  he  would  normally  have  received  a  far 
more  lenient  sentence  than  was  involved  in  being  condemned 
to  Schlusselburg,  especially  as  he  had  powerful  political 
friends.  Instead  of  using  this  influence  to  secure  a  com- 
paratively easy  captivity,  he  used  it  to  be  sent  to  Schlussel- 
burg so  as  to  be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  myself." 

Arain  Varvara  Alexandrovna  paused. 

"There  never  was  a  man  who  had  greater  faith,"  she 
resumed.  "Although  he  was  an  atheist,  and  disavowed  faith 
in  God  along  with  belief  in  Christ,  his  faith  in  God  sur- 
vived— but  he  did  not  know  it.  For  what  was  it  but  faith 
in  the  divine  that  made  him  certain  that  he  would  be  able 
tQ  get  into  commtmication  with  me,  once  he  had  reached 
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Schlusseltmrg.  The  influence  of  his  political  friends  £d 
not  reach  that  far,  or,  if  it  had,  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  intercede  in  Topotopov's  behalf  to  the  extent  of  asking 
that  he  be  placed  in  a  cell  next  to  mine.  Nor  did  Topotopov 
hope  for  anything  as  auspicious  as  that.  He  had  hoped 
that,  at  best,  in  a  roundabout  way,  through  the  agency  of 
connecting  cells  and  their  inmates,  he  would  be  able  to 
establish  communication  with  me. 

"That  was  his  purpose  in  getting  himself  sent  to  Scfahis* 
selburg. 

"As  good  forttme  would  have  it,  he  was  put  into  the 
cell  next  to  mine.  He  opened  conversation  at  once— ^md 
oh! — ^how  insanely  happy  I  was  when  I  heard  the  first 
rappings  against  the  wall  that  told  me  I  had  someone  to 
speak  to." 

Guido  caught  his  breath  sharply.  Insanely  happy" — in 
an  ill-ventilated,  unhygienic  cell,  which  lacked  every  com- 
fort and  decency  of  civilized  life!    "Insanely  happy!" 

"He  introduced  himself  and  told  me  why  he  had  confie, 
and  his  joy  on  learning  that  the  woman  with  whom  he 
was  seeking  to  communicate  was  in  the  cell  directly  next  to 
his,  was  as  great  as  my  own  in  having  a  neighbor. 

"His  purpose  in  coming  was  to  deliver  a  message  from 
the  outside  world  which  would  enable  me  to  send  messages 
in  return — messages  touching  the  Cause. 

"You  see,  all  letters,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  were 
of  course  strictlv  censored,  so  that,  although  I  was  per- 
mitted to  send  letters  to  friends  several  times  a  year,  I 
was  not  able  to  receive  or  send  any  information  touching 
the  Cause. 

"Now  Topotopov  had  an  exaggerated  faith  in  myself  and 
my  ability.  That  is  why  he  had  worked  out  a  code  so 
simple  that  a  school-boy  might  have  applied  it.  It  con- 
sisted in  lightly  shading  the  letters  which  were  to  figure  in 
the  cipher,  leaving  all  the  others  unshaded.  By  using  this 
simple  code  I  was  able  to  send  words  of  good  cheer  to  my 
comrades,  and  occasionally,  to  give  them  advice. 

"As  I  said  before,  Topotopov  had  a  greatly  exaggerated 
notion  of  my  ability.  But  his  devotion  to  the  Cause  and 
his  belief  in  myself  bestowed  the  unutterable  boon  upon 
me  of  being  able  to  keep  in  real  and  not  merely  in  nominal 
touch  with  the  outside  world.     It  helped  me  to  keep  my 
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sanity.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of  being  of  use  to  my  conuades 
although  I  was  lodged  behind  prison  walls. 

"After  a  year  Topotopov  was  removed.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  came  back,  and  was  put  into  the  same  cell  as 
before,  and  we  renewed  our  acquaintance.  He  remained 
for  three  years.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he 
died  last  year  as  a  result  of  exposure  following  his  long 
confinement." 

"Long  confinement/'  Guido  exclaimed.  "And  yours  was 
even  longer  than  his." 

"The  Good  Father  gave  me  remarkable  physical  strength,** 
Varvara  Alexandrovna  replied,  "and  a  cheerful  disposition. 
I  have  a  faculty  for  seeing  things  in  the  rosiest  lig^t.  Ex- 
cepting  the  suffering  of  the  peasants,"  she  added. 

"Sometimes,"  she  continued,  "I  admit  that  the  solitude 
of  my  cell  ate  like  a  corrosive  into  my  being.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  did  then?  I  played  at  being  a  hermit  who  had 
voluntarily  forsaken  the  world  and  renounced  all  social 
intercourse.  And  I  pictured  his  misery  when  ill,  when 
food  ran  short  and  he  was  threatened  with  starvation.  I, 
at  least,  although  the  prison  fare  was  coarse  and  unpalatable, 
had  always  enough  to  eat,  and  in  case  of  illness  I  could 
count  upon  some  sort  of  medical  attention.  So  the  thought 
that  others  had  voluntarily  inflicted  upon  themselves  worse 
privations  than  I  was  suffering,  made  me  quite  contented 
and  satisfied  with  the  fate  which  had  befallen  me,  a  fate 
^Kdiich  I  had  invited,  which  I  knew  awaited  me  when  I 
first  espoused  the  Cause." 

A  number  of  times,  while  talking,  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
had  paused  for  a  second  or  two  to  glance  hastily  around 
the  room  with  a  look  of  alarm  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  naive  dignity  of  her  usual  manner. 

Now,  quite  abruptly,  she  laid  her  hand  with  a  spasdomic 
gesture  upon  Guido's  sleeve.  Even  in  her  excitement  she 
avoided  touching  his  hand. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "is  there  anyone  behind  me?" 

Involuntarily  Guido  looked.     Then  he  remembered. 

''No,  no,  Mamotschka,"  he  said,  assuringly,  "we  are  en- 
tirety alone.'* 

"Of  course,  how  foolish  I  am."  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
frowned  a  little,  as  if  displeased  with  herself.    "I  cannot 
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get  rid  of  this  fear  that  someone  has  gained  access  to  Ae 
room  and  is  watching  me." 

"The  only  door  to  the  room  is  closed,''  said  Giiido» 
quietly,  "and  you  are  facing  it." 

"Yes,  but  there  are  two  windows,  and  I  cannot  face 
the  door  and  the  windows  at  the  same  time.  I  can  only 
face  the  door  and  one  window,  or  both  windows.  In  the 
Russian  prisons,  there  is  a  small  barred  window  in  the 
door  through  which  the  guard,  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  corridor,  can  look  and  does  look.  And  I  cannot  banish 
the  feeling  that  someone  is  not  merely  looking  at  me  through 
one  of  the  windows,  but  is  biding  his  chance  to  creq> 
stealthily  into  the  room." 

"But  there  is  no  one  in  the  house  who  would  do  such 
a  thing,"  Guido  assured  her.  "Besides,  you  are  on  the 
third  floor — far  too  high  from  the  street  for  anyone  to 
climb  in." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  Dr.  Koenig  tells  me.  I  am  trying 
to  be  brave.  I  am  on  free  soil.  I  am  among  friends. 
Dr.  Koenig  tells  me  this  fear  is  a  sickness — he  tells  me  I 
will  get  entirely  over  it  in  a  little  while  if  I  try  to  fight 
the  feeling  of  fear.  And  I  am  fighting  it  now,"  she  added. 
pathetically. 

Guido,  desirous  of  distracting  her  attention,  said: 

"It  was  through  Topotopov's  cipher,  I  suppose,  that  >'ou 
were  enabled  to  help  direct  the  movements  of  your  party?" 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  did  that?  Ah,  through 
Dmitri  Stcpanovich."  She  stopped,  and  smiled  kindlily  at 
Guido  who  had  reddened  at  mention  of  Vasalov's  name, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  did,  a  host  of  unwelcome  recollec- 
tions. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  did  not  misinterpret  that  blush. 

"You  refused  to  heed  the  summons  I  sent  you  through 
our  kinsman,"  she  said,  very  gently.  "It  is  nothing.  You, 
bom  and  bred  on  free  soil,  cannot  understand.  I  say  you 
cannot  understand  and  yet  I  hope  to  make  you  understand. 
But  we  will  not  speak  of  political  matters  to-day.  For  one 
brief  hour  I  wish  to  be  a  human  being  like  other  hiunan 
beings,  wrapped  up  entirely  in  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
as  if  there  were  no  suffering  in  the  world,  and  no  poor 
down-tnxlden  human  beasts  of  burden  whose  sufferings  and 
wrongs  cry  for  redress  with  a  thousand  tongues," 
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"Poor  Mamotschka,"  said  Guide.  "Can  you  not,  after 
all  you've  been  through,  reconcile  voursclf  to  being  a  mere 
'human  being  like  other  human  beings'?  You  have  con- 
tributed enoueh  of  your  strength  and  your  soul  to  the 
Cause.  The  Revolution  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Remain 
here  with  us,  with  my  mother  and  myself."  He  stopped 
in  sudden  confusion,  looking  red  and  uncomfortable,  and 
wondering  whether  he  had  given  umbrage  by  referring  to 
Frau  Ursula  as  "my  mother"  and  by  identifying  hin^f 
with  her  so  completely. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  flashed  at  him  her  sweet,  bright 
smile. 

"You  blush  as  easily  as  a  girl,  my  son,"  she  said,  a 
subtle  insinuation  in  her  manner  that  this  fact  pleased  her. 
"Facile  blushing,  m^  mother,  your  Babutschka,  used  to 
sa^,  betokens  a  sensitive  conscience  or  unheal thjr  self-con* 
saousness.  You  are  not  in  the  least  self-conscious,  so  it 
must  be  that  your  conscience  is  delicately  attuned.  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  that." 

"If  It  were  not,"  Guido  replied,  chivalrously,  "it  would 
be  strange,  seeing  who  my  mother  and  my  father  were,  and 
who  my  foster-mother." 

"Your  foster-mother! — ^nay,  Guido  Guidovich,  call  her 
your  mother,  as  you  did  before,  when  you  blushed  so  charm- 
ingly. I  have  small  claim  upon  you.  I  wonder  you  do  not 
hate  me." 

Guido  lowered  his  eyes.  Did  she  guess  that  he  had 
hated  her  once?  How  long  ago  that  seemed!  Not  long 
enou|[h,  however,  to  have  dulled  the  recollection  of  the 
unholy  feelings  with  which  the  thought  of  "the  Russian 
woman"  had  been  wont  to  inspire  him.  That  recollection 
must  forever  remain  a  sensitive  spot  in  his  mind,  a  thing 
to  bleed  afresh  whenever  one  of  the  manifold  strands  ot 
memory  brushed  against  it. 

'"Why  should  I  hate  you?"  he  murmured,  confusedly. 

"For  taking  you  back  to  Russia  as  an  infant,  for  risking 
the  very  thing  that  happened."  In  the  stress  of  her  retro- 
spective emotion  her  voice  for  the  first  time  broke  away 
from  its  gray  monotone.  "Ah!  that  was  the  most  cruel 
thing  I  ever  endured,  to  see  the  babe  at  my  breast  covered 
with  vermin,  nibbled  at  by  rats,  and  growing  thinner  and 
thinner  every  day.** 
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"Don't  think  of  !t,"  said  Giudo,  hastily.    "It  U  too  1 
rible  to  think  about," 

"You  do  not  hale  me  for  it?" 

"How  could  1  hate  you  for  that!"  Guido  exclaiimd. 
was  thankful  that  he  could  honestly  disavow  tlie  ! 
tion,  since  his  hatred  and  contempt  for  Varvan  Ale: 
drovna  had  sprung  from  her  revolutionary  activity.  It  I. 
I  never  occurred  to  him  to  blame  her  for  the  physical  s_ 
ings  which  he  had  endured  during  tlie  first  twelve  i 
Of  his  life. 

"You  are  generous,"  said  Varvara  Atexandrovna. 
you  know,  Guido  Guidovich,  that  thought  tortured  me  d 
ing  my  long  captivity.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  thou_ 
that  when  they  told  you — ^yoti  would  hate  me.  During  t 
last  years  at  Schlusselburg  tlie  thought  became  almoM  aa 
obsession.  And  when  no  word  came  from  yoti.  after  I 
had  sent  my  message  to  our  kinsman  that  1  earnestly  d^ 
sired  your  presence  in  Russia — a  message  which  had  bees 
received  and  delivered  by  him  ^as  I  knew  by  his  contimft* 
tion,  I  became  very  unhappy.  I  thought,  'My  only  son 
hates  me.  lie  hates  me  because  it  \i  my  fault  that  be 
suffered  cruelly  through  ten  long  years  of  his  childhood.'" 

"I  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  you  think,"  said  Guido. 
"Or,  rather.  I  suffered,  but  in  spite  of  my  suffering  I  wn 
happy.     Nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  to  buune  you  lor  ti 
suffering." 

"It  makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  you  say  so." 
Varvara  Alexandrovna.  "At  first,  after  receiving  P 
Stepanorich'3  acknowledgment  of  my  request  to  con 
cate  with  you,  I  indulged  in  such  foolish  hopes.  I  i 
myself  by  constructing  letters  such  as  I  imagined  ' 
would  write  me.  I  imagined  a  letter  written  in  Rw 
I  with  pathetic  little  errors  in  spelling  and  in  grammar.  Aow 
J  that  you  considered  this  firM  letter  from  w>n  (o  m^hrf 
to  be  far  ton  sacred  to  be  submitted  to  your  Ruutan  tutor 
for  correction.  I  imagined — "  she  broke  off  and  then  f«- 
stmwd,  "I  tnvigined  such  foolish  things.  I  thought  yon 
would  tell  me  how  yon  pitied  me.  and  how,  at  the  sunt 
time  you  af>plauded  me.  I  thought  you  vovM  leH  me  thai 
you  loved  me  very  dearly,  that  you  loved  your  MatiuHsckka 
almost  as  much  as  your  Muttrrchm,  Not  quite  as  modL 
That  could  not  be.     I  was  not  jealoos  of  Urwil>  w> 
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Wendt.  How  could  I  be?  She  had  saddled  herself  with 
my  babe.  1  felt  ihe  keenest  graiimde  and  love  for  her, 
1  shoiilil  Iiave  been  dmppointec]  in  my  sua,  if,  after  all 
the  love  and  benefits  received  from  this  woman,  who  to 
me  will  always  stand  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  he  could  have  found  il  in  his  heart  to  transfer  his 
filial  allegiance  from  her  to  me.  She  must  always  be  first 
in  your  heart  AH  I  ask  is  your  second-best  love.  And  that 
was  what  I  hoped  for — that  you  would  write  to  tell  me  that 
there  was  room  in  your  heart  for  me,  also,  little  as  I 
deserved  it.  I  thought  you  would  tell  mc  that  you  prayed 
cver>'  evening  to  God  to  sustain  mc  in  my  terrible  ordeal ; 
that  you  kissed  my  miniature  upon  rising  and  retiring, 
'Such  foolish,  silly,  romantic  little  things  did  your 
Mamotschka  imagine." 

"Don't,"  Guido  cried.    "Don't    I  cannot  stand  it    I  was 
lt>east  not  to  write  to  you." 

\  "I  liave  hurt  vou."    Varvara  Alexandrovna  laid  her  hand 

Wily  against  her  son's  sleeve.     "I  did  ntit  mean  to  hurt 

,  my  son.    Did  you  think  that  I  was  reproaching  you? 

from  it     Out  these  are  foolish,   futile,   scllish   httle 

thoughts  of  which  I  cannot  speak  to  any  stranger,  no  matter 

how  land.     Let  me  feel,  Guido  Guidovich,  that  I  can  open 

my  heart  entirely  and  without  reservations  to  yoii,  my  son. 

^^And  know,  that  not  for  one  moment  have  I  blamed  you  in 

BHhe  past   for  your  silence,   nor  shall   I   blame  you   in  th« 

^Hbture,  if,  after  having  tried  to  win  you  for  the  Cause,  you 

^Hbould  say  me  nay." 

^B^Guido  choked  back  the  tears  that  were  rising.     Coold 

^He  ever   forgive   him.ielf   for  not  writing  his   mother  as 

^V»salov  and  Frau  Ursula  had  wished  him  to  do?    He  re- 

menibered    Fniu    Ursula's   repealed    solicitations    and   his 

angry  rebuffs.    His  remorse  was  terrible.    It  swept  through 

him  like  a  tangible  force,  hke  an  electric  or  a  galvanic 

eorrenl  myterioiisly  charged  with  some  malignant  and  di*- 

^Untcgrating    force.      He    had    a   momentary    sensatiua    of 

^^bnling  off  the  edge  of  the  world  into  ma^ess. 

^P^He  felt  ill  and  shaken.    A  sort  of  nausea  took  possessioo 

^T)f  him.     He  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  fighting  for 

self-ctmtrot. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna   followed  him.     Standing  beside 
lum,  she  reached  only  a  Uttle  above  his  shoulder,  and  he 
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was  not  overtall.  She  laid  her  slender  hand,  still  so  shapdy 
and  beautiful  in  contour,  so  hideous  in  its  disfi^ration  bjr 
small-pox  marks  and  the  blue  tinge  which  Guido  was  al 
loss  to  explain — against  his  arm.  Always,  always  she 
avoided  touching  his  flesh  with  her  own.  Was  she  waitinf 
for  him  to  show  her  in  some  way  that  she  was  not  loath- 
some to  him? 

'I  have  made  you  angry?"  she  inquired,  gently. 
'Angry?"    He  wheeled  about  swiftly  and  took  her  into 
his  arms.    Drawing  her  close  to  his  heart,  he  looked  down 
into  his  mother's  face,  so  hideous  physically,  so  wonder- 
fully beautiful  in  its  spiritual  expression. 

She  pressed  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and  a  look  of 
supreme  beatitude  came  into  her  face.  She  closed  her  cyc5, 
and  he  felt  the  thin  Angers  clutch  spasmodically  at  his 
shoulder.  She  clung  to  him  thus,  in  silence,  eyes  dosed, 
giving  the  impression  of  wishing  to  arrest  the  vanishing 
moments. 

Now  that  her  face  was  so  close  to  his  he  could  see 
with  microscopic  vividness  how  unhealthy  was  her  flesh. 
Suddenly  the  truth  dawned  on  him.  She  had  had  scur\-y, 
the  disease  of  malnutrition.  Nor  was  that  all.  Her  hair, 
her  skin,  her  finger-nails,  all  pointed  to  an  unbelie\'able 
dearth  of  care  throughout  many  years,  to  a  lack  of  all  the 
innocent  appurtenances  to  a  woman's  toilet,  ranging  from 
little  luxuries  like  cold  cream  for  chapped  skin  and  talcum 
powder  for  chafed  skin  to  downright  necessities,  like  the 
daily  bath,  all  of  which  go  so  far  toward  preser\'ing  not 
merely  a  woman's  comeliness,  but  her  physical  and  mental 
vigor  as  well. 

Suddenly,  like  a  wraith,  the  face  of  the  miniature,  so 
entrancingly  lovely  in  the  witchery  of  unblemished  youth, 
seemed  to  rise  beside  the  crucllv  marred  features  of  the 
woman  that  was.  He  had  a  swift,  harrowing  vision  of  the 
acute  pain  that  must  have  swept  over  his  mother  when, 
upon  her  release,  she  had  looked  upon  her  image  in  a 
mirror  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  had  seen  the 
flawless,  noble  beauty  of  her  radiant  young  womanhood 
despoiled,  ravaged,  shriveled  into  squalid  repulsiveness. 

He  felt  sick  unto  death.  A  knife  seemed  to  be  turning 
in  his  entrails.  Proper  nourishment,  the  decency  of  the 
daily  ablution,  every  physical  and  spiritual  comfort  had 
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been  denied  his  mother;  and  he  had  not  even  written  her; 
he  had  withheld  from  her  the  poor  comfort  of  an  occa- 
sional letter,  the  meager  solace  which  any  human  being 
would  give  another  out  of  mere  charity;  he,  who  was  her 
son,  who  should  have  made  her  deliverance  his  life-work, 
had  ignored  her  more  completely  than,  in  sooth,  he  would 
have  ignored  any  human  creature  suffering  a  similar  fate 
of  whom  he  had  known. 

What  a  knave  he  was !  What  a  brute !  He  was  infinitdy 
worse  than  the  jailers  and  the  guards  whom  he  held  so 
despicable  because  they  had  not  enough  moral  stamina 
to  resist  an  iniquitous  system.  He  condemned  himself  ut- 
terly. He  longed  for  chastisement.  His  frenzy  of  self- 
accusation  and  self-reproach  was  so  great  that  he  could 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  whip  himself,  like  a  flagellant. 

And  all  the  while  that  he  was  frantically  condemning 
himself,  the  physical  repugnance  with  which  his  mother 
inspired  him,  persisted.  He  told  himself  that  he  must 
overcome  it  H  he  did  not  kiss  her  now,  and  caress  the 
poor,  bluish  face  and  hands,  he  would  sink  to  the  lowest 
of  moral  levels.  He  thoueht  of  St.  Francis — how  his  love 
for  his  kind  and  for  God  had  been  so  great  that  he  had 
gone  forth  to  meet  the  lepers,  kissing  their  open  sores  as 
a  token  of  his  humility  and  love.  And  he  though  of  the 
Easter  kiss  of  the  Russian  Church — that  strange  custom 
which  on  Easter  Sunday  leads  the  worshipers  after  service 
to  bestow  upon  each  other  without  discrimination  of  sex, 
age  or  station  a  kiss  whose  purpose  is  to  symbolize  the 
common  humanity  and  common  frailty  of  all. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  opened  her  eyes.  Still  clinging  to 
Guido,  she  said,  in  her  sweet,  weird  voice: 

^So  happy  am  I,  so  happy,  my  handsome  son!  Foolish 
and  unworthy  little  things  have  worried  me  since  my  re- 
lease. I  have  become  so  hideous,  so  unlike  myself,  so 
unlike  any  other  human  creature  that  I  thought,  'When 
my  boy  sees  me,  he  will  shrink  from  me,  he  will  cry  out 
that  I  am  not  his  mother,  he  will  deny  me  utterly.'  How 
wicked  I  was  to  think  so  meanly  of  you.  Instead  of  deny- 
ing me,  you  have  knelt  to  me;  instead  of  proffering  roe 
black  hate,  love,  white  as  a  dove  from  heaven,  have  you 

Even  me  as  my  portion;  instead  of  repudiating  me,  yoa 
Lve  embraced  me.    Into  your  arms  you  have  taken  me^ 
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you  have  Isud  my  head  against  your  heart,  you  faave  looked 
deep  into  my  eyes.  My  unbeautiful  body  has  not  mattered 
to  you;  into  my  soul  you  have  looked,  and  because  your 
own  soul  and  heart  are  undeiiled,  vou  have  had  the  strength 
to  say  to  yourself  that  the  spoiled  and  mutilated  tenple 
matters  not  one  jot  or  tittle  so  long  as  the  holy  of  holii 
the  spirit — remains  intact  and  unimpaired" 

Tears  streamed  down  the  boy's  face.    All  the  cnid 
pugnance  which  he  had  felt  was  swept  away. 

"Mamotschka,"  he  whispered,  "Mamoischka,"  and  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  cheek. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  realization  that  she  and  Hauser,  since  they  had 
been  divorced,  would  have  to  be  remarried,  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  Frau  Ursula.  It  was,  she  thought, 
a  little  embarrassing.  Hauser  made  light  of  it,  and  so  did 
Guido.  Frau  Ursula,  anticipating  some  sort  of  friction, 
if  only  the  friction  of  habit  between  these  two,  was  amazed 
by  the  affable  and  almost  cordial  manner  with  which  it 
was  now  their  custom  to  greet  each  other,  and  by  the  placid 
and  entirely  unperfunctory  way  in  which  she  frequently 
found  them  conversing  upon  coming  unexpectedly  into  the 
room. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  was  now  a  member  of  Frau 
Ursula's  household.  Her  agoraphobia  was  gradually  wear- 
ing off.  Guido's  way  with  her  was  die  last  word  in 
gentleness  and  filial  thought  fulness.  Frau  Ursula,  at  first 
delighted  with  Guido's  behavior,  presently  suffered  a  re- 
lapse of  maternal  jealousy.  It  was  short-lived,  however. 
She  was  too  innately  good  a  woman  to  allow  herself  to 
fall  under  the  baleful  spell  of  so  reprehensible  a  sentiment. 

Guido,  by  cumulative  suasion,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
Varvara  Alexandrovna  to  submit  to  successive  strategies 
whose  purpose  was  to  rid  her  of  her  fear  of  open  spaces. 
First  he  persuaded  her  to  keep  the  door  open,  she  facing 
it,  when  he  was  in  the  room  with  her,  then  with  her  back 
turned  to  it,  while  he  was  with  her.  To  compass  that 
much  was  comparatively  easy,  for  she  had  evolved  an 
unbounded  esteem  and  confidence  in  her  boy — but  the  real 
torment  of  her  psychic  rehabilitation  began  when  Guido 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her  door  open  when  she  was 
entirely  alone.  Her  attempts  to  avoid  doing  this  were 
pitiable.  She  tried  to  buy  herself  off — promising  to  walk 
on  the  street  the  next  day  with  only  Guido  at  her  side. 
She  had,  until  then,  resolutely  refu^^ed  to  walk  anywhere 
outdoors  excepting  in  Dr.  Koenig's  back  yard.  Frau 
Ursula's  yard,  belonging  as  it  did  to  a  more  modem  house, 
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was  not  fenced  off,  and  Varvara  Alexandrovna  in  con- 
sequence did  not  care  to  take  her  constitutional  in  it. 

"Very  well,"  Guido  rq)lied,  "I'll  let  you  off  the  open  door 
for  another  week  if  you  will  promise  to  take  a  ynik  with 
me  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  fine." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  promised. 

Beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  her  forehead  when,  the 
same  afternoon,  she  walked  down  the  stoop  on  Guido*s 
arm.  They  walked  only  a  block,  for  Guido,  seeing  hoW 
she  agonized,  and  realizing  from  the  iron  grasp  with  which 
she  held  his  arm,  how  very  nervous  and  frightened  she 
was,  did  not  attempt  a  crossing  with  her.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  she  showed  considerably  less  agitation,  and 
even  suggested  crossing  the  street,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
examine  more  closely  some  tulips  which  were  just  opening. 

She  progressed  rapidly  after  that.  Guido  left  her  room- 
door  open  as  if  by  accident  one  day,  and  when  he  returned 
a  half-hour  later,  it  was  still  open.  After  that  she  never 
demurred  at  an  open  door,  and  walked  freely  about  the 
apartment  alone. 

Hauser  and  Frau  Ursula  were  remarried  early  in  Nfay. 
Never  had  the  difference  between  the  two  mothers  been 
more  apparent  than  upon  this  occasion.  Frau  Ursula, 
radiant  with  happiness,  aglow  with  health,  her  fair,  almost 
virginal  loveliness  set  off  to  perfection  by  pearl-gray 
charmeuse  and  white  lace,  was  indeed  a  woman  in  her 
prime,  a  woman  who  inspired  envy  in  her  contemporaries 
and  in  younger  women  wonder  and  the  hope  that  thev,  at 
her  age,  would  be  as  fit  and  as  handsome  as  she,  \'ar- 
vara  Alexandrovna,  in  her  plain  dusty  black  serge — she 
had  resolutely  refused  fine  clothes  of  every  description — 
looked  heart-breakingly  old  and  faded  and  poor.  It  was 
the  look  of  poverty,  I  think,  that  hurt  the  boy  more  cruelly 
than  anything  else  in  these  later  days.  He  and  Frau  Ursula 
had  had  many  a  talk  about  Mamotschka's  obstinacy  in 
regard  to  clothes. 

"Mutterchcny  Guido  had  said  one  day,  "can't  you  per- 
suade Mamotschka  to  get  some  decent  things  to  wear  like 
yourself?" 

But  Frau  Ursula  had  already  tried — had  tried  harder 
than  Guido  could  have  any  conception  of,  as  soon  as  Var- 
vara  Alexandrovna  arrived,  because  she  had  wished  to 
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spare  Guido  the  pain  of  seeing  his  mother  in  garments 
so  shabby  and  ill-fittin|^  that  the  poorest  American  factory- 
worker  would  have  disdained  them. 

"It  is  useless,  Guido,"  Frau  Ursula  had  rq)lied. 

Then  Guido  himself  tried  hard  to  persuade  his  mother 
to  submit  to  at  least  one  new  gown  in  honor  of  Mutter^ 
chen's  wedding. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  shook  her  head  in  denial. 

"To  please  me,"  Guido  urged. 

Again  his  mother  shook  her  head. 

"You  are  obstinate,  Mamotschka/'  Guido  said,  "and  to 
be  obstinate  is  to  be  naughty." 

His  mother  smiled  at  him  happily,  but  shook  her  head. 
She  loved  to  have  him  tease  her. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  consent?"  Guido  went  on, 
ingratiatingly.  "I  know.  I  shall  kiss  you  so  hard  and  so 
long  until  you  give  in." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  was  as  delighted  as  a  child.  She 
laughed,  but  she  continued  to  shake  her  head  in  silence. 

** Mamotschka,"  Guido  became  serious.  "There  are  piles 
and  piles  of  securities  and  bonds,  and  stocks  and  deeds  to 
houses  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  right  here  in  my  name, 
which  were  turned  over  to  me  when  I  was  twenty-one  and 
which,  in  reality,  belong  to  you." 

"Xo,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  Her  voice  had  lost 
some  of  its  unearthliness.  She  was  begining  to  emphasize 
her  words.  "No.  All  that  money  belonged  to  your  father. 
At  my  request  he  left  me  only  one-third  of  his  fortune, 
the  American  widow's  portion.  For  the  rest  I  was  trustee. 
All  my  own  money  I  have  spent.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  are  rightfully  yours." 

"Mamotschka,  whether  the  money  is  mine  or  yours  or 
Mutterchen's,  what  does  it  matter?  We  three  belong  to- 
gether. The  thing  that  does  matter  is  that  there  is  money 
close  at  hand,  and  that  you  are  wearing  clothes  that — well, 
they  are  not  nice." 

"Guido  Guidovich,  if  you  had  seen  as  much  suffering 
as  I  have  seen,  you  would  see  in  fine  clothes  something 
shameful,  not  something  to  be  proud  of." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  vanity  or  shame  or  pride,"  said 
Guido.  "It  is  a  matter  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  by 
wearing  pretty  thing^.' 
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To  value  fine  clothes  as  a  source  of  giving  pleasure  to 
others  seemed  to  be  a  new  thought  to  Varvara  Alcxan- 
drovna.  She  looked  so  amazed  that  Guido  laughed  out- 
right, and  kissed  her  hand  gallantly  to  make  up  for  the 
laugh. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  looked  at  her  son  piteously. 

''It  is  against  my  convictions,"  she  said,  pleadingly. 

"I  surrender,"  Guido  said,  at  once.  "You  have  sunered 
too  much  for  your  convictions,  Mamotschka,  to  have  your 
rude  son  puncture  even  the  least  of  them." 

Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  wedding  Mamotschka  ap- 
peared in  her  old  dusty  black  serge. 

Only  the  most  intimate  friends  were  present.  Dr.  Koensg, 
the  Erdmans,  the  Baumgartens,  Dobronov,  who  ador^ 
Varvara  Alexandrovna  in  spite  of  the  glaring  difference 
t)etween  her  terrorist  activities  and  his  own  non-resistance 
theories — Elschen  and  her  father,  as  officiating  clergyman, 
and  Professor  Gcddes  and  his  wife.  There  was,  hence, 
no  hostile  or  unfriendly  eye  to  see  Varvara  Alexandrovna 's 
poor  dress.  But  Guido  endured  cruel  pangs  neverthelc5<. 
The  two  mothers  were  so  painfully  unlike  each  other.  Frau 
Ursula's  blonde  beauty  and  exquisite  grooming  found  a 
pitiful  foil  in  Varvara  Alexandrovna's  broken  physique 
unrelieved  by  a  becoming  gown.  Yet  never  had  Guido 
loved  Frau  Ursula  more  tenderly  than  at  this  moment.  He 
admired  and  reverenced  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  but  this 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  her  fanaticism  would 
never  have  allowed  her  to  devote  herself  body  and  soul  and 
mind  to  one  mere  child — she  craved  a  larger  outlook  and  a 
wider  field  of  action,  and  Guido  was  human  enough  and 
man  enough  to  love  Frau  Ursula  for  the  restricted  feminine 
field  of  mercy  in  which  she  had  moved  and  of  which  he 
had  been  the  chief  beneficiary,  a  field  so  restricted  that, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  \'ar\'ara  Alexandro\Tia  would  not 
have  suffered  it  for  herself. 

Mamotschka  commanded  his  love  because  he  was  bl<»<>i 
of  her  blood  and  flesh  of  her  flesh  and  because  a  certain 
spiritual  kinship  superimposed  itself  upon  the  flesh  and 
blood  ties  which  knit  them  together.  And  she  was  sancti- 
fied by  her  suffering.  But  Frau  Ursula  stood  for  every 
memory  and  concept  and  impression  clustering  about  the 
word  "mother." 
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As  Guido  stood  at  her  side,  watching  her  being  married 
all  over  again  to  Hauser,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  soldv 
with  her.  He  felt  a  certain. joyous  reaction  to  ner  happi- 
ness. He  had»  for  the  moment,  forgotten  both  Elsdien 
and  Janet,  both  Otto  and  Mamotschka,  This  time,  he  felt 
certain,  Frau  Ursula's  marriage  would  bring  her  happiness. 

Frau  Ursula,  the  marriage  ceremony  concluded,  touched 
her  lips  to  Hauser  and  then,  turning  to  Guido,  flung  herself 
into  the  boy's  arms. 

"Afutterchenr  He  kissed  her  through  the  tears  which, 
ever  ready,  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  **MutUrchen, 
Kebes,  kleines  Mutterchen,  diesmal  viel  GlueckT  and  he 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"Here,  here,  let  off  at  last,"  said  Hauser,  laughing  good- 
naturedly  and  tapping  Guido  on  the  shoulder.  And  then 
Guido  realized  what  Hauser  had  perceived  before:  Frau 
Ursula  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics. 

*'She  is  yours,"  Guido  said,  mock-magnificently  to 
Hauser,  and  everybody  laughed.  But  Hauser's  and  Guido's 
eyes  were  grave.  Simultaneously  their  hands  reached  for- 
ward. Vigorouslv,  almost  with  passion,  they  shook  each 
other  by  the  hand.  There  was  no  need  of  words  between 
these  two  men.  In  that  hand-shake,  prolonged  so  im- 
moderately that  the  facile  laugh  of  merrv-makers  again 
went  round,  Hauser  and  Guido  buried  the  hatchet  forever. 
Suddenly,  with  a  start,  Guido  remembered  Mamotschka. 
He  went  to  her,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  odd  expression.  This  expression  mirrored  nothing 
as  crass  as  jealousy,  or  as  crude  as  resentment  at  her 
own  temporary  eclipse.  It  was  simply  that  she  had  felt 
herself  pushed  beyond  his  ken.  She  had,  for  the  moment, 
become  an  outsider. 

"Well,"  he  said,  tentatively,  sitting  down  beside  her, 

"How  you  love  her!"  she  said.  There  was  no  envy  in 
her  voice,  only  a  sort  of  wonder  that  any  earthly  bond 
should  be  so  strong. 

"Yes,  I  love  her  more  than  I  can  say/'  Guido  said, 
simply. 

"In  watching  your  way  with  her,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
continued,  "when  you  are  gentle  and  when  you  are  cross, 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  you  would  have  loved 
me  as  much  if  I  had  reared  you." 
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Guido  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment.  His  nmtiTe  tact 
taught  him  to  avoid  the  unkind  banality  of  offering  an 

insincerity  in  reply. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mamotschka/'  he  said,  "that  wc  can 
never  give  the  same  affection,  in  kind,  to  any  two  human 
beings.  The  expression  *to  love  more'  or  'to  love  as  much' 
is  really  an  absurdity.  No  two  persons,  not  even  twins, 
are  alike.  How  then  can  two  entirely  different  persons  be 
expected  to  react  upon  a  third  character  in  the  same  way? 
When  we  say  'to  love  as  much'  we  really  wish  to  express 
not  quantitative  but  qualitative  similarity. 

"Now  the  love  I  feel  for  you  is  entirely  different  from 
the  love  which  I  feel  for  Mutterchen.  There  arc  things 
I  would  not  think  of  talking  about  to  you,  there  are  things 
which  Mutterchen  would  not  understand. 

"All  in  all,"  Guido  continued,  "I  consider  myself  a  very 
fortunate  young  man  to  have  two  mothers.  My  one  mother 
deserts  me — lol  another  mother  is  at  hand  to  take  her 
place." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  placed  her  hand  upon  him. 

"What  a  boy  you  are,"  she  said.  "So  truthful,  and  yet 
so  gallant.  Guido  Guidovich,  I  am  going  back  to  Russia 
very  soon.  I  am  wondering  whether  my  son  will  go  with 
me,  or  whether  I  am  going  alone." 

Guido  frowned.    He  rose  abruptly. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "we  will  discuss  all  that.  To- 
night is  Mutterchen  s  night." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  flushed  a  little  at  Guido's  unin- 
tentional rebuke,  but  she  said  nothing. 

She  reminded  him  of  his  promise  the  next  morning.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  one  of  those  cool  spring 
mornings  when  earth  and  sky  and  tree  and  broken  shard 
of  color  appear  to  have  received  an  additional  coat  of 
nature's  ethereal  veneer,  so  glossy  and  clean  and  cameo- 
like is  the  shining  morning- face  of  all  created  things. 

The  air  had  brought  a  bit  of  color  even  into  \'arvara 
Alexandrovna's  fllaccid  cheeks.  She  and  Guido  were  sitting 
on  the  j)orch,  warmly  clad,  for  the  air  was  searching  and 
chill  and  only  the  sunshine  was  warm. 

"Guido  Guidovich,"  his  mother  began,  "innumerable  times 
have  I  sougfu  to  discuss  this  topic  with  you.    Innumerable 
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times  have  you  evaded  me.  Will  you  deign  to  meet  the 
issue  to-day?" 

"I  will  deign  to  meet  the  issue  to-day,"  Guido  replied, 
smiling.  But  in  spite  of  his  smile,  his  heart  was  heavy. 
He  knew  that  in  the  discussion  which  he  had  staved  off 
so  long,  but  which  he  could  stave  off  no  longer,  he  would 
be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  being  false  to  his  con- 
victions or  with  the  barely  less  painful  alternative  of  saying 
unamiable  things  to  his  mother.  And  the  thought  of  further 
wounding  that  much-wounded  creature  filled  him  with 
dismay  unspeakable. 

Guido's  condition  had  made  his  return  to  collate  im- 
possible, and  had  rendered  enlistment  equally  impossible  for 
the  present,  so  that  he  and  Varvara  Alexandrovna  had 
spent  many  quiet,  uneventful  days  together,  in  which  she 
had  gradually  told  him  the  story  of  her  life.  From  all  she 
told  him  he  gleaned  much  about  Russian  conditions.  Much 
he  already  loiew  from  Dobronov.  As  a  result  he  had  by 
this  time  completely  exonerated  his  mother,  because  he 
now  fully  realized  that,  as  there  are  moments  when  a 
red-corpuscled  man  will  have  recourse  to  his  fists,  so  there 
are  contingencies  in  which  the  Russian's  curious  blend  of 
religious  fervor,  love  of  humanity  and  capacity  for  moral 
indignation  make  acts  of  terrorism  inevitable  because  legal 
redress,  obtainable  in  constitutional  countries,  is  precluded. 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  because  he  understood  the 
psychology  which  underlay  Varvara  Alexandrovna's  motiva- 
tion and  activity  he  should  applaud  it  or  sedc  to  onbrace  it 

He  realized  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
this  clear  to  his  mother — the  task  would  be  almost  as  great 
as  making  Miss  Maxwell  comprehend  that  while  he  under- 
stood her  flag-burning  viewpoint  he  did  not  share  it. 

Mamotschka  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  Guido 
point-blank  whether  he  would  return  with  her  to  Russia 
and  embrace  the  Cause. 

"There  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  I  cannot  do  that,*' 
Guido  replied,  warily.  "In  the  first  place,  my  own  country 
is  at  war.  As  soon  as  I  am  strong  enough,  I  intend  to 
enlist  as  an  airman." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  said,  quickly: 

**You  speak  of  your  'own  country.'  Your  father  was 
of  pure  German  stock,  I  am  pure  Russian.    In  no  way  are 
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vou  American,  excq)ting  that  you  were  bom  and  bred 

"Yet  you  wished  me  to  be  both  born  and  bred  here,  be- 
cause American  soil  is  free  soil.  Did  you  not?" 

"Yes.  You  know  your  father's  purpose  and  mine.  But 
even  this  country  cannot  be  truthfully  said  to  be  free.  Like 
every  other  country  it  groans  under  the  burdens  imposed 
b^  capital.  These  burdens  will  increase  as  the  rich  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Also  I  had  hoped  that  my  soo 
would  see  the  futility,  the  asininity  of  war." 

"Certainly  I  see  that,"  Guido  replied,  smiling.  "This  war 
of  ours  is  a  protest  against  war.  Whatin  heaven's  name 
is  a  country  to  do  if  another  country  attacks  it,  murders 
its  citizens  and  makes  a  general  nuisance  of  itself  ?*' 

Varvara  Alexandrovna's  reply  was  the  classical  social- 
istic reply.  Capital  had  made  this  war  as  it  had  made 
every  other  war  in  history. 

And  so  they  were  in  the  thick  of  it  at  last 

Guido  realized  that  his  mother  was  about  to  impack  all 
the  mechanistic  and  economic  stock  arguments  which  the 
socialistic  mind  has  evolved.  He  parried  as  best  he  could. 
His  mother  argued  without  heat  of  anger  but  also  without 
tepedity  of  feeling.  Guido,  always  fearful  of  hurting  her, 
held  himself  self-valiantly  in  check,  and  in  consequence 
cut  a  poor  figure  as  a  disputant,  as  he  fully  realized. 

"I  am  afraid,"  his  mother  wound  up,  "that  you  have 
never  given  serious  thought  to  socialism." 

Guido  suddenly  became  aware  that  he  must  meet  the 
issue  s(juarely.  His  mother's  health  had  improved  mar\*el- 
ously  in  the  last  fortnight.  Her  spirit  was  unbroken,  was 
as  bright  and  undaunted  as  on  the  day  when  she  had  hrst 
given  herself,  her  life,  her  body,  her  mind  and  her  soul 
to  the  Cau^^e.  Nothing  less  than  ruthless  and  uncom- 
promising sincerity  would  do  in  dealing  with  her. 

"Mamotschka**  he  said,  **I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been 
quite  honest  with  you  in  the  past.  I  have  hedged.  It  is 
better  that  you  should  know  that  I  have  given  serious 
thought  to  socialism  and  have  condemned  it.  than  that  you 
should  think  nie  so  shallow  as  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  niovcment*^  of  the  day  has  entirely  escaped  me." 

Varvara  .Mexandrovna's  eyes  beamen  with  pleasure. 

"Guido  Guidovich,"  she  said,  "I  knew  that  >-ou  were 
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hiding  something  from  me.  Speak  plainly  and  without  fear. 
One  of  three  things  is  bound  to  happen.  Either  I  will 
convert  you  to  socialism;  or  you  will  convert  me  away 
from  it;  or  neither  of  us  will  budge  an  inch." 

"And  I  add  this  to  your  prophecy,"  Guido  rejoined, 
laughing.  "Neither  of  us  will  budge  an  inch.  Your  son  is 
quite  as  obstinate  as  yourself." 

"To  it/'  Varvara  Alexandrovna  said,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure  in  the  coming  tourney. 

Guido  briefly  told  his  mother  the  history  of  his  short- 
lived career  as  a  socialist.  He  did  not  withhold  from  her 
that  socialism  had  seemed  to  him  a  religion  rather  than 
a  political  cause ;  that  he  had  believed  that  Christ  had  taught 
socialism,  that  he  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
winning  to  his  view  Yomanato  and  Dobronov;  of  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  Society,  of  the  various  minor  episodes 
which  had  been  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  the  wind-up,  and 
how,  finally,  during  his  convalescence,  he  had  thrashed  out 
the  entire  matter  once  more  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
judeed  hastily. 

"In  brief,"  he  concluded,  "my  slight  detour  into  social- 
istic fields  has  left  me  a  better  American  than  before,  and 
by  being  a  good  American  I  mean  being  a  firm  and  irre- 
vocable adherent  of  democracy." 

"By  all  means,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  leaned  forward 
eagerlv.  "But  real  democracy,  democracy  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  is  socialism." 

"That  is  the  same  delusion  that  I  labored  under,"  Guido 
replied*  "Socialism,  most  emphatically,  is  not  an  extension 
of  democracy,  but  a  reversal  of  democracy.  There  arc 
surface  similarities,  it  is  true,  which  at  first  glance  seem 
to  justify  the  belief  that  democracy  and  socialism  are 
identical.  In  truth  they  are  antagonistic— <]uite  as  antagon- 
istic and  as  irreconcilable  as  despotism  and  democracv." 

"My  son,  what  are  you  saying!"  Var\'ara  Alexandrovna 
exclaimed.     Horror  was  painted  in  her  features. 

"It  is  true,"  Guido  continued,  quietly.  "An  autocracy 
is  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man  acting  through  a  clique  of 
men  of  his  own  or  his  favorite's  chosing.  Socialism,  if 
fully  realized,  would  be  the  despotism  of  a  strong  and 
determined  minority." 
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"You  might  as  well  say  the  same  of  democnicy.^  mi 

Mamotschka. 

"I  think  not,"  Guido  replied,  smiling  sdf-confidently,  •*aad 
I  can  prove  it  to  you,  I  think.  Socialism  emphatically 
represents  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  or — to  use 
the  socialistic  word — the  proletariat  It  expressly  declares 
itself  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  middle  classes^— of  the 
bourgeoisie." 

"In  Russia,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  "there  is  no 
middle  class." 

"That  is  Russia's  great  misfortune,"  said  Guido.  "TTie 
middle  class,  sending  forth  innumerable  tendrils  into  both 
the  upper  and  the  lower  layers  of  society,  and  consisting 
itself  of  a  multitude  of  layers  varying  sliriitly,  one  from 
the  other  in  mental  and  social  make-up,  forms  the  chief 
artery,  the  Aorta,  as  it  were,  of  a  nation's  life.  While  the 
middle  class  is  healthy  and  prosperous,  the  nation  is  safe."* 

"But  Russia  has  no  middle  class " 

"If  Russia  were  a  democracy  a  middle  class  would  arise 
out  of  itself." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  look- 
ing puzzled.  "It  is  the  middle  class  that  tends  to  enrich 
itcsclf  at  the  expense  of  the  proletariat." 

"That  is  the  socialist  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine,"  Guido  replied.  "In  America  the  poor 
man,  the  man  of«the  people,  may  by  accident  or  through 
efforts  of  his  own  become  well-to-do  overnight.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  this  country  for  each  generation  to  make  its 
way  into  a  slightly  higher  layer  in  the  social  fabric  than 
was  occupied  by  the  preceding  generation.  That  sort  of 
thing  makes  for  contentment — ambition  is  not  throttled  at 
birth  nor  are  legitimate  aspirations  after  betterment  frowned 
upon." 

"And  the  workers  arc  recruited  by  immigration?" 

"Largely.  Not  entirely.  How  would  socialism  recruit 
its  workers?" 

"Everybody  would  have  to  work,  of  course,  that  is  en- 
tirely plain,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna. 

**Ycs,  but  would  everybody  work?  Socialism,  by  breed- 
ing class  dissension,  by  magnifying  the  needs  of  one  class, 
l)reeds  also  envy  and  evil-mindcdness.  And  we  have  seen 
what  envy  and  evil-mindedncss  have  done  to  Germany.    It 
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is  a  nsictical  object  lesson  for  the  entire  world — autocracy 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  upper  layer  of  society,  surrounded 
by  an  arrogant  and  tyrannical  aristocracy;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  lower  lavers  of  society,  socialisnL  Both  fac- 
tors were  primarily  despotic.  The  socialistic  current  was 
held  in  check  by  the  autocratic  current,  but  threatened  it 
with  a  menace  so  unflinching  and  continuous  that  the  auto- 
cratic current,  seeing  itself  seriously  jeopardized,  welcomed 
the  War — made  it  perhaps — for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
ing the  military  class  as  the  idol  and  the  master  of  .the 
people. 

"You  say,"  Guido  continued,  "that  everybody  would 
work  under  a  socialistic  regime.  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  a  lot  of  shirking  would  be  done,  perhaps  by  the 
very  men  in  power.  Envy  and  hatred  and  evil-mindedness 
are  flimsy  building  materials  with  which  to  rear  a  social 
edifice." 

"You  speak  continually  of  envy  and  hatred  and  evil- 
mindedness,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  "Are  the 
capitalists  not  filled  with  the  same  emotions?  Have  thev 
one  thought  beyond  their  own  financial  aggrandizement  r* 

"Some  of  them  have.  Yes.  Besides,  is  it  not  the  hope 
of  material  betterment — ^I  am  using  a  milder  term  than 
you  did — that  impels  the  proletariat  to  embrace  socialism?*' 

''But  the  proletariat  has  a  right  to  demand  material  bet- 
terment, has  a  right  to  demand  a  just  share  of  the  profits 
made  by  the  labor  of  their  hands." 

"Of  course  it  has,"  Guido  rejoined,  heartily.  "And  wc 
have  in  Labor  Unions  and  strikes  very  effective  weapons 
with  which  the  workers  can  enforce  their  rights." 

"But  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  wage  a  conflict  over 
these  ri^ts?"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  pursued.  "In  this 
country  you  have — nominally  at  least — abolished  class  dis- 
tinctions. Why  not  abolish  economic  distinctions  as  well? 
Why  not  allow  the  government  to  own  all  public  utilities 
and  to  control  all  capital?" 

Guido  remained  silent  for  a  little  while  before  answering* 
Then  he  said: 

"For  the  longest  time,  before  I  ever  thought  of  being  a 
socialist,  government  ownership  of  public  utilities  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  very  fine  thing.  Latterly  I  have  completely 
dianged  my  mind    Apart  from  the  fact  that  government 
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ownership  would  do  away  with  the  healthy  competition 
which  non-socialists  believe  necessary  for  the  obtaimnent 
of  the  highest  d^ree  of  efficiency,  I  see  in  government 
ownership,  if  unduly  extended,  precisely  the  same  menace 
as  I  do  in  socialism.  A  tendency  is  created  to  give  entirely 
too  much  power  to  the  government,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  government  ownership  paves  the  way 
for  a  despotism  of  a  new  and  more  terrible  type  than  any 
despotism  of  the  past'' 
^  "That  despotism,  m^  son,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna, 
"is  now  vested  in  capitalism.  It  is  against  this  despotism 
that  socialism  directs  its  best  enernes." 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Guido,  "that  the  power  vested  in 
capitalism  deserves  to  be  called  despotism.  While  economic 
power  is  centered  in  private  hands,  labor  can  always  hope 
to  obtain  redress  by  appealing  to  the  government.  But  if 
government  holds  the  reins  of  economic  power,  who  would 
there  then  be  to  appeal  to  for  relief  from  onerous  usages 
and  oppressive  regulations? 

"It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
democracv,"  Guido  continued,  "that  the  judiciary,  the  legis- 
lative ana  administrative  functions  of  the  government  must 
not  rest  in  the  same  hands,  but  must  remain  intact  one 
from  the  other.  The  application  of  this  principle  was  only 
one  of  the  many  delicate  balance-wheels  devised  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution  to  guard  against  undue  cen- 
tralization on  the  one  hand,  against  too  lax  a  coalition  on 
the  other.  Under  a  socialistic  regime  this  delicate  balance 
would  be  destroyed  because  the  arm  of  government  wield* 
ing  economic  power  would  be  virtually  in  control  of  every 
governmental  function.'* 

Varvara  Alcxandrovna  looked  perplexed. 

"Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  with  an  example,**  said 
Guido.  "In  one  of  the  European  countries  in  which  the 
stat^  owns  the  railroads,  the  railroad  employees  were  dis- 
satisfied with  working  conditions  and  threatened  to  strike. 
The  government,  by  special  enactment,  promptly  appointed 
all  male  employees  to  military'  duty,  and  as  a  soldier  who 
leaves  his  post  is  a  deserter,  and  a  deserter  is  ptmishable 
with  execution,  the  strike  was  still-bom." 

"But  if  the  government  owns  all  public  utilities  and  all 
capital,  why  should  not  working  conditions  be  made  satis- 
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factory  to  all  the  workers?"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  de- 
mandecL 

"Because  human  nature  is  human  nature/'  Guido  replied, 
"and  a  wholesome  selfishness,  not  unduly  exaggerated,  is 
in  the  end  the  best  altruism  because  it  makes  for  inde- 
pendence, efficiency  and  health.  Under  existing  conditions 
that  selfishness  is  checked  and  restricted,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  grow  very  far  beyond  the  wholesome  point.  But  remove 
the  brakes,  as  a  socialistic  regime  would  do,  and  each 
group  of  workers  would  develop  an  egoism  so  prodigious 
tfiat  the  welfare  of  every  other  group  of  workers  would 
be  menaced.  At  present,  the  quarrel  of  the  workers  is 
with  capital,  and  the  workers  always  have  at  their  command 
a  formidable  weapon  in  their  ability  to  strike.  But  under 
a  socialistic  regime  the  quarrel  of  the  workers  would  be 
with  the  government,  agamst  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
may  be  rendered  powerless,  or  with  other  groups  of  workers 
who,  as  co-voters,  may  not  have  seen  fit  to  grant  the  de- 
mands of  the  first  group.  From  such  conditions  anarchy— 
not  the  scientific  anarchy  of  Prince  Kropotkin — but  anarchy 
tmscientific,  lawless  and  cruel,  would  be  certain  to  result 

*^A11  these  thoughts  are  new  to  me,"  Varvara  Alexan- 
drovna said,  thoughtfully. 

"At  the  present  moment,"  Guido  continued,  ''socialism 
tends  not  to  obliterate  class  distinctions,  as  democracy  does» 
but  helps  to  emphasize  them  in  every  possible  way.  You 
said  before  that  under  a  socialistic  regime  all  men  and 
womexb  would  be  workers.  Let  me  say  that  in  a  de- 
nKxrracy  almost  all  men  and  women  are  workers,  and  this 
tendency  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 

•*The  primary  fallacv  of  socialism,"  Guido  continued,  **is 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  wrong  premise  that  human  nature, 
in  the  future,  is  to  become  entirely  virtuous,  and  that,  once 
socialism  has  been  accomplished,  all  selfish  desires  will  be 
elided  from  the  human  heart.  At  the  same  time,  socialism 
sets  up  the  amazingly  contradictory  premise  that  human 
nature,  in  so  far  as  it  has  amassed  wealth,  is  entirely  cor- 
rupt, and  upon  this  premise  it  proceeds  to  base  its  present- 
day  argument  justifying  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history. 

•*Now  human  nature  will  probably  never  become  entirdy 
virtaous,  and,  thank  heaven,  it  is  emphatically  not  entirdy 
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corrupt/'  Guido  went  on.  "The  pne  theory  is  as  ridictiloas 
as  the  other.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  posit  that  all  rich 
men,  simply  because  they  are  rich,  are  bad,  and  that  all 
poor  men,  by  virtue  of  their  poverty,  are  good. 

"In  the  true  democracy,  such  as  ours,  the  rights  of  the 
workers  are  jealously  guarded.  There  is  much  talk  of 
establishing  government  bureaus  whose  purpose  shall  be 
to  give  vocational  advice,  so  that  the  terrible  waste  of 
human  material,  pouring  itself  year  after  year  into  channels 
for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  shall  be  stopped.  This  is  a 
true  democratic  measure.  It  starts  from  the  perfectly 
sound  assun^tion  that  here  is  an  economic  disparity  be> 
tween  the  natural  abilities  of  men,  and  its  avowed  inject 
is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  human  misfits  occurring  in 
the  future  by  recognizing  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  less 
favored  individuals  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  which  will  yield  them  the  largest  possible 
income  conunensurate  with  their  natural  endowments. 

"To  a  democracy  which  like  ours  is  fortunate  in  having 
two  equally  strong  parties,  health  and  longevity  are  assured, 
because  each  of  these  two  parties  forms  an  automatic  and 
constant  corrective  of  the  other.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  is  the  history  of  ceaseless  friction,  truceless  quar- 
reling, frequent  compromising  between  its  different  political 
parties." 

"But,  my  son,  is  it  honest  to  compromise ?**  Varvara 
Alexandrovna  looked  horrified  again.  "If  our  convictions 
are  sincere,  how  can  we  abandon  the  least  of  thera.^" 

"By  picking  the  most  sincere  and  important  ones  and 
sticking  to  them,  and  letting  the  rest  go  to  the  wall,"  Guido 
replied,  smiling  at  his  mother's  bewilderment.  **By  realiz- 
ing,  also,  that  the  other  fellow  is  quite  as  honest  and  sincere 
as  ourselves.  There  is  no  dishonesty  in  tr>*ing  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  all  are  pleased,  or  partially  pleased.  *It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  you  know.  And  in 
compromising  we  give  something  to  our  opponents  of  greater 
worth  than  gold  or  precious  stones.  Where,  then,  is  the 
dishonesty  ?" 

"Nevertheless  a  compromise  strikes  me  as  essentially 
dishonest,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  replied,  thoughtfully. 
"I  would  never  give  up  the  least  of  my  convictions.  I 
couldn't.    Never.' 
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*^f  you  believed  in  democracy,  instead  of  in  sodalism, 
you  would  look  at  matters  in  a  different  light/'  said  Guido. 
•*0£  course,  there  arc  points  of  principle  on  which  no 
honest  man  could  or  would  compromise.  But  where  the 
point  at  issue  is  one  of  expediency,  of  material  welfare, 
of  economic  or  commercial  importance,  it  is  entirely 
equitable  that  a  compromise  should  be  effected.  Moreover, 
in  compromising,  we  admit  not  merely  the  sincerity  of  the 
other  side,  but  its  equal  right  to  be  considered  along  with 
ourselves.  And  this  principle  is  the  principle  upon  which 
democracy  rests — the  equal  rights  of  all. 

•*So  much  for  principle.  From  the  viewpoint  of  prac- 
ticability, if  there  were  not  at  times  an  honest  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  parties,  the  business  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  carried  on  and  anarchy  would  result.  What, 
for  that  matter  are  our  recurring  elections  but  a  com- 
promising on  a  huge  scale  ?  Almost  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  necessarily  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of 
the  polls  at  every  presidential  election,  but  because  the  right 
of  majority  rule  is  a  firmly  established  principle,  is  the  only 
manner  of  compromise  possible  if  the  activities  of  the  nation 
are  not  to  be  brought  to  a  stand-still,  the  minority  accepts 
defeat  with  good  grace  and  waits  for  the  pendulum  to 
swing  back  to  its  own  party,  as  ultimately,  of  course,  it  is 
bound  to  do." 

"Remarkable,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  She  seemed 
stunned  by  the  thoughts  which,  commonplace  enough  to 
every  American,  were  startlingly  new  to  herself. 

"There  is  no  fear  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours,"  Guido 
continued,  **that  the  underdog,  the  proletariat,  will  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  long  run.  There  has  been  much  legis- 
lation in  the  last  decade  or  two  which  is  eminently  demo- 
cratic in  the  higher,  ethical  sense.  We  have  a  law  directed 
against  trusts — this  in  the  interests  of  the  small  business 
man — which  is  intended  to  curb  the  unscrupulous,  selfish 
large  money  interests  which,  unless  a  brake  were  applied, 
might  be  tempted  to  gather  all  enterprises  of  one  kind  under 
one  centralized  head,  just  as  socialism  would  do  in  making 
the  government  the  sole  owner  of  all  large  business  enter- 
prises. This  law,  therefore,  is  anti-socialistic  as  well  as 
anti-capitalistic,  and,  through  benefiting  a  large  ntunber  of 
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men  at  the  expense  of  a  handful  of  nullionairefl^  is  tndy 
democratic. 

"We  have  yet  another  law  which  is  directed  against  the 
railroads  and  prohibits  them  from  discriminating  in  their 
freight  tariff  in  favor  of  the  big  shipper.  Apparently  tUi 
is  an  tmfair  law,  as — in  America,  at  least— 4he  man  who 
buys  a  large  quantity  of  one  sort  of  goods  usually  pays  a 
lower  price  than  the  man  who  buys  only  a  small  quantity. 
But  a  discriminating  tariff  operates  in  the  interest  of  the 
big  shipper,  and  distinctly  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
his  small  competitor.  But  the  small  competitor  who  with 
his  fellows  makes  up  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  our  legis- 
lators decided,  must  be  protected  at  every  cost.  A  new 
law  was  accordingly  passed  to  protect  the  small  shipper, 
showing  that  our  legislators  had  the  sound  good  common 
sense  to  legislate  against  abstract  justice  as  soon  as  abstract 
justice  haa  become  human  injustice. 

''There  was  a  time  when  the  income  tax  was  denounced 
as  unconstitutional  and  as  undemocratic.  The  sound  com- 
mon  sense  of  the  people  ruled  otherwise.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  all  Americans  now 
pay  a  graduated  income  tax." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  sat  very  still  for  a  few  minutes 
after  Guide  had  finished.    Suddenly  she  said: 

"Guido  Guidovich,  I  am  too  old  to  adapt  myself  to  such 
new  ideas.  During  my  twenty  years  in  prison  my  mind 
traveled  unhampered  in  the  same  grooves,  and  the  grot^ves 
have  become  too  deep  to  be  changed.  Yet  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  you  are  right.  Come  with  me  to  Russia — 
be  the  Russian  Apostle  of  Democracy!*' 

Guido  shrank  back  into  his  chair,  white,  frightened — 
and  it  must  be  confessed — angr>'.  For  the  moment  he  had 
forgotten  the  Destiny  which  was  supposed  to  be  waiting 
for  him.  He  did  not  relish  having  it  thrust  at  him  so 
abniptly. 

•*Imi>ossible,"  he  said,  "impossible." 

"Why  impossible?"  Var\ara  Alexandrovna  began  to 
plead  with  Guido  with  an  earnestness  and  an  impassioned 
tendeme'^s  which  hurt  him,  hut  could  not  change  his  in- 
flexible decision.  He  pitied  his  mother  immeasurably.  He 
realized  that  he  was  gainsaying  her  the  great,  passionate 
wish  of  her  life.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  cu  npassion  wiih 
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which  she  filled  him,  he  was  infinitely  revolted.  Her  almost 
humble  supplication  seemed  to  him  gauche,  ridiculous,  al- 
most  wicked.  Who  was  he,  who  had  muddled  his  own  and 
others'  lives  so  hopelesslv,  to  have  a  Destinv  foisted  upon 
him?  He  explained  to  her,  as  best  he  couid,  that  he  felt 
no  call,  no  vocation  to  go  to  Russia. 

*'It  cannot  be,"  Varvara  Alexandrovna  exclaimed,  with 
an  intensity  which  Guido  had  never  seen  her  manifest 
before,  "that  my  great  wish  is  to  come  to  nought.  You 
do  not  recognize  your  own  nowers.  G)me  with  me  to 
Russia.  You  speak  Russian  fluently.  Your  American  ac- 
cent only  adds  to  its  charm.  I  know  my  countrymen. 
Speak  to  them  as  vou  have  spoken  to  me.  You  will  sweep 
your  hearers  off  tneir  feet  They  will  follow  whither  you 
lead.  They  will  acclaim  you.  My  son,  see  what  faith  I  have 
in  you — I  am  willing  to  introduce  to  Russia  in  your  person 
a  formidable  enemy  of  the  Cause  for  which  I  have  suffered 
so  much,  for  great  as  is  my  faith  in  the  duse,  my  faith 
in  you  is  greater.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  you  are 
destined  U)r  great  things.  Came  with  me  to  Russia.  Ah, 
my  son,  my  son,  they  will  make  a  dictator  of  you  and  then  N 
you  can  introduce  democratic  reforms  and  methods  I" 

Guido  stared  at  his  mother  in  trago-comic  bewilderment 
Nothing  that  he  had  heard  or  read  about  Russia  exemplified 
more  glaringly  than  Mamotschka's  last  sentence  the  inability 
of  a  certain  cast  of  European  mind  to  grasp  the  true, 
inner  meaning  of  democracy.  How  curious  that  this  should 
be  so?  Were  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  indeed  the  only 
one  with  an  instinctive  feeling  and  understanding  for  de- 
mocracy?   He  gave  it  up. 

"It  would  be  useless,  Mamotschka,"  he  said,  wondering 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  it  clearer  to  her,  "for 
one  man,  a  foreigner,  to  attempt  to  make  over  Russia^- 
or  any  other  nation.  Every  people  has  got  to  evolve  its 
own  form  of  government.  No  other  form  of  government, 
be  it  ever  so  perfect,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  acceptable. 
Now,  as  an  American,  democracy  seems  to  me  the  ideal 
form  of  government,  bu^  either  a  nation  has  a  genius  for 
democracy,  or  it  hasn't.  All  the  world  knows  that  the 
two  strongest  socialistic  currents  have  been  generated  in 
Germany  and  in  Russia.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a 
socialbtic  form  of  government  is  possible  for  a  people 
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whose  genius  lies  in  that  direction,  but  I»  for  ooc^  do  not 

believe  it 

"I  do  not  believe  it  because  I  see  in  continual  cotnpromise 
the  only  hope  of  true  stability  and  guarantee  of  democratic 
government.  But  the  spirit  of  compromise  cannot  be  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point.  No  people  can  or  should  com- 
promise with  a  form  of  government  which  seems  to  it 
mtrinsically  immoral.  As  such  I  consider  sodalisnL  As 
such  millions  of  my  fellow-citizens  consider  socialism.  The 
socialistic  party  has  never  been  as  strong  in  this  country 
as  in  others,  and  what  strength  it  has  gathered  to  itself 
has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  alien  population." 

"Always,  always,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  "yoa 
speak  of  your  country  and  not  of  mine.    Never  of  mine." 

"Forgive  me,  Mafnotschka.  All  this  is  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. I  honestly  believe  that  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  would  not  have  been  possible  to  a  people  in  wboon  a 
strongly  integp'ated  nucleus  of  the  Anglo-^axon  dement  did 
not  exist.  So  far  we  have  successfully  assimilated  the  im- 
migrants from  European  lands.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  Russia.  In  Russia,  you  say, 
there  is  no  middle-class  to  speak  of.  In  Russia  there  has 
always  been  an  autocracy.  Action  and  reaction,  socially 
as  well  as  physically,  are  equal  in  force  and  opposite  in 
direction.  If  this  law  really  applies  sociologically,  as  is 
generally  believed,  the  overthrow  of  czardom  should  be 
followed  by  a  strong  socialistic  reaction. 

"Now,  I  repeat,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  socialistic 
state  is  feasible  and  can  be  rendered  stable  and  satisfactory. 
If  this  is  feasible,  it  will  be  feasible  only  in  countries  like 
Russia  or  Germany,  where  an  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment has  existed  throughout  generations,  and  apparently 
has  not  been  distasteful  to  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
and  where,  moreover,  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
neither  taste  nor  talent  for  self-government. 

"If  a  socialistic  state  is  feasible,  Russia— or  Germany— 
will  solve  the  problem.  No  outsider  can  help  Russia,  "the 
genius  of  her  own  people  must  effloresce  and  bloom  and 
attain  fruition  in  its  own  way. 

"If  it  is  not  possible,  then — God  pity  Russia!  One  or 
two  things  is  then  bound  to  befall.     Either  there  will  be 
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an  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  placing  under 
political  tutelage  of  the  entire  Russian  people,  and  the 
consequent  acceptance  by  Russia  of  an  enforced  democracy 
under  a  foreign  protectorate.  Or  the  foreign  powers  will 
not  intervene,  and  then  there  will  be  a  long  interregnum 
in  Russia  in  which  various  parties  will  trv  out  various 
attempts  at  government  And  after  much  bloodshed  and 
suffering  and  agonizing,  it  will  inevitably  be  borne  in  upon 
all  the  contending  parties  that  in  a  compromise  among 
themselves  lies  the  sole  hope  of  a  satisfactory  government, 
of  freedom,  stability  and  prosperity.  And  this  road,  need- 
less to  say,  is  the  road  which  leads  to  democracy. 

"A  century  may  pass  before  this  end  will  be  accomplished. 
It  took  France  almost  an  entire  century  to  establish  herself 
securely  upon  a  republican  footing.  Again  and  again  she 
drifted  back  to  the  monarchical  form.  Russia  will  drift 
through  socialistic  forms  instead.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  successful  at  once  in  establishing  a  republican 
form  of  government  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  The  thirteen 
colonics  were  united  by  a  common  fear  of  an  enemy  from 
without,  and  amid  the  clamor  of  conflicting  opinions  there 
became  very  plain  the  intrinsic  necessity  to  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  each  other,  and  to  recognize  the  needs  and 
idesires  of  the  neighboring  States,  so  that  the  neighboring 
States  might  reciprocate  in  kind.  The  differences,  in  other 
words,  were  sectional,  rather  than  social.  In  Russia,  as 
once  in  France,  the  differences  are  social  rather  than  sec- 
tional" 

The  only  effect  Guido's  words  had  upon  his  mother  were 
to  cause  her  to  renew  her  plea.  Why  was  he  so  willfully 
blind  with  regard  to  his  political  ability?  She  had  now 
become  convinced  that  her  boy  would  be  able  to  organize 
a  strong  democratic  party,  which  ultimately,  through  the 
force  of  its  own  current,  would  generate  a  strong  counter- 
party. Guido  perceived  with  an  inward  gasp  that  she  was 
applying  the  word  "democratic"  in  the  particular,  not  in  the 

Seneral  sense.  She  herself  would  continue  a  socialist.  She 
ad  not  expected,  she  said,  that  her  son  would  fall  in 
entirelv  with  her  own  ideas.  But  neither  had  she  ex|>cctcd 
that  his  ideas  would  be  so  subversive  of  her  own.  But  he 
had  ideas — that  was  the  principal  thing.  In  that  one  par- 
ticular she  had  not  been  disappointed. 
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''Guido,  my  son,**  she  concluded,  "it  is  unthinkable  that 
your  father  and  m3rself  were  mistaken  in  our  hopes  and 
desires  for  your  political  leadership.  For  months  before 
you  were  conceived,  every  thought,  every  heart-beat  both  of 
your  father  and  myself  was  directed  to  that  one  end.  AH 
gynecologists  unite  in  declaring  that  pre-natal  influences 
cannot  be  overestimated.  And  I  will  not  believe,  not  to 
my  dying  day,  that  there  does  not  reside  in  you  a  vast 
ability  to  serve  humanity,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  do  sa"* 

Distasteful  as  it  was  to  Guido  to  take  the  Synth^b 
seriously,  he  realized  that  the  time  had  come  when  be 
must  squarely  meet  the  nightmare  which  had  haunted  hb 
adolescence.  Also  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  side,  ooC 
wholly  humorous,  to  the  Synthesis  which  had  escaped  him 
so  far. 

He  was  entirely  serious  when  ne  finally  spoke. 

"Momotschka,"  he  said,  "you  have  told  me,  and  I  had 
been  told  before  you  told  me,  that  my  father  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  strong  centralized  government 
of  Imperial  Germany.  The  monarchical  form  did  not  offend 
him.  He  saw  advantages  in  it.  You  believed  in  a  social- 
ism  so  lightly  girded  and  bound  that  it  mig^t  ahnost  be 
called  anarchism.    Am  I  right?*' 

"Yes,"  said  \'ar\'ara  Alexandrovna,  "you  are  right"  She 
looked  a  little  frightened,  as  if  she  feared  that  her  son, 
her  hope,  the  youth  with  a  Destinv,  was  about  to  shatter  her 
dream  irretrievably  and  irreparably. 

"Mamotschka,  do  you  not  see  what  the  Synthesis  really 
is — in  what  way  it  eventualized  in  me?  I  love  America 
because  I  love  democracy.  And  what  is  this  strong  demo- 
cratic conviction  in  me  but  a  result  of  an  unconscii^us 
compromise,  an  actual  synthesis  between  your  opinions  and 
my  father's?  You  represented  the  two  extremes,  he  and 
you.  I  eschew  extremes.  I  travel  along  the  Road  of  the 
Golden  Mean,  the  Synthetic  Road,  the  Road  of  Meliorism, 
the  Road  of  Democracy. 

"More  particularly,"  Guido  continued,  "I  believe  in 
American  democracy.  I  believe  in  America's  destiny."  He 
lingered  a  moment  over  the  word  which  had  played  so 
prominent  and  unwelcome  a  part  in  his  life.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  re.-umed: 

"A  great  Russian  writer  declares  that  all  nations  which 
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are  not  moribund  believe  in  their  destinjr.  This  is  true. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  all  nations  are  nght  in  believing 
in  their  destinies,  for  all  nations,  like  all  individuals,  have 
received  for  their  own  rood  and  for  the  good  of  all  men 
certain  priceless  gifts.  But  these  gifts,  whatever  they  may 
be,  if  they  are  to  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  must  be 
offered  freely  to  other  people  and  not  foisted  upon  them 
by  force. 

"I  cannot  speak  of  Russia's  gift  to  the  world  because  I 
do  not  know  Russia.  From  the  handful  of  Russians  whom 
I  have  met,  I  judge  it  mav  be  that  Russia's  passion  for 
sincerity  is  to  be  her  priceless  contribution  to  the  htunan 


"But  I  can  speak  and  wish  to  speak  of  American  democ- 
racy,  because  what  I  believe  in  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  is  a  democracy  which  guarantees  equal  rights  to  all 
manner  of  men— equal  rights  under  which  to  live  and  enjoy 
and  operate.  By  all  nianner  of  men  I  mean  not  merely 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  men  of  all  races,  men 
of  all  religious  persuasions — but  not  of  all  political  faiths. 
For  there  are  political  creeds  which  bear  in  themselves  a 
germ  so  hostile  and  opposite  to  democracy  that  we  cannot 
and  must  not  and  dare  not  tolerate  them  in  our  midst 
Democrats,  Republicans,  Independents,  Reformers,  Pro- 
gressives, all  these  fit  nicely  into  the  pattern  of  our  great 
American  state.  But  we  do  not  choose  to  traffic  with 
monarchists,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  refuse  to  traffic 
with  socialists  as  welL  The  tyranny  of  the  one  would  be 
quite  as  intolerable  as  the  despotism  of  the  other,  for  I 
repeat,  and  repeat  again  and  again,  The  Sf^irit  of  IVilling- 
ness  to  Compromise  is  the  Great  Gift  which  America  has 
bestowed  upon  the  world,  and  we  are  and  must  be  tolerant 
of  those  political  persuasions  which  are  inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  compromise;  and  with  their  adherents  and  pro- 
genitors alone  among  men  we  must  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do.  Intolerant  onlv  of  intolerance,  America  must  not, 
durst  not,  shall  not  for  her  own  good  compromise  with 
those  who  see  in  compromise  mere  expediency,  dishonest 
barter,  underground  methods  and  selfishness.  But  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  inviolate  sanctity  and  maiden  virtue  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Doctrine  of  Compromise,  there  is  room  in 
our  midst.     For  others  tfiere  is  not.     For  democracy  not 
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merely  thrives  upon  compromise,  but  democracy  is  com- 
promise incorporate,  incarnate  and  sane. 

"To  be  a  true  American  is  to  be  honest  and  kind,  to 
respect  oneself  and  one's  fellows;  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  and  one's  own  as  welL  It  means  to  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  others,  and  to  resist  others  if  they  take  undue 
advantage  of  ourselves ;  it  means  to  be  cheerful  in  adversitv, 
temperate  in  prosperity,  kind  and  humane  and  charitaUe 
at  all  times.  It  means,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  fear  poverty, 
on  the  other,  not  to  covet  undue  wealth. 

"I  can  conceive  no  finer  destiny  for  myself  or  any  other 
man  than  to  be  a  good  American  citizen.  If  I  achieve  that 
destiny,  I  shall  be  content  I  ask  no  other  destiny  and 
aspire  to  no  other. 

"If  that  ambition  falls  below  your  own,  as  I  am  aware 
it  does,  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  change  myself,  nor  would 
I — in  this  particular — if  I  could.  My  entire  faith  centers 
in  my  own  country.  If  I  were  given  to  prayer,  I  sbouhl 
pray  to  be  preserved  from  any  taint  of  prejudice  tmding 
to  undermine  my  Americanism. 

•'This  is  my  entire  creed — the  American's  creed.  The 
man  who  falls  below  it,  though  he  traces  his  ancestry  back 
to  the  Mayflower,  is  a  poor  American.  The  man  who  holds 
to  it,  who  lives  up  to  it,  though  he  is  a  poor  immigrant 
and  knoVs  not  a  word  of  English,  is  a  good  American. 
Judged  by  that  standard,  though  I  have  not  a  drop  of 
English  or  American  blood  in  my  veins,  I  hope  to  prove 
myself  a  good  American:  No  title,  not  that  of  duke  or 
king  or  emperor,  ranks  half  so  high  with  me  as  the  simple 
badge  of  plain,  honest-to-goodness  manhood:  an  American 
citizen." 

Var\ara  Alexandrovna  rose.    She  was  very  white. 

"All  you  say  to  the  contrary,"  she  said,  "only  serves  to 
strengthen  my  conviction  in  your  destiny.  But  I  rfull 
tease  vou  no  further.  You  have  been  very  patient  with 
me.  I  am  content  to  wait.  Go— serve  your  own  country 
first.  I  have  no  fear  that  you  will  be  killed.  Nature— or 
God — does  not  produce  minds  such  as  yours  only  to  waste 
them.  Vou  will  yet  achieve  some  noble  thing,  and  when 
you  have  achieved  it,  remember,  my  son,  that  your  father 
and  I  had  part  in  you." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AS  Guido  became  stronger,  he  indulged  himsdf  gener- 
ously in  his  favorite  pastime  of  walking.  As  Anas- 
quoit  did  not  cover  much  territory,  it  therefore  happened 
that  he  traversed  virtually  the  entire  length  of  Bismarck 
Street  twice  a  day.  Fow  Anasquoitians  walked  on  any 
other  street  for  pleasure. 

This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  War,  when  the  pro- 
Germans  had  not  yet  had  time  to  readjust  themselves  to 
altered  conditions.  In  consequence  queer  things  were  heard 
in  the  streets  of  this  little  German  town  on  American  soil. 
One  estimable  old  lady  wept  as  she  pictured  in  language 
almost  Biblical  in  its  terse  vigor  what  untold  tragedies 
were  sure  to  befall  hapless  America  for  daring  to  cross 
the  will  of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Another  ancient  dame 
in  language  pictures<^uely  florid,  rebuked  her  grandchild  for 
making  a  jest  at  Wilhdm's  expense.  *'Know,  my  child," 
she  said,  "the  Kaiser  is  right  next  to  Jesus  Christ."  An 
old  gentleman,  whose  condition  of  mind  was  probably  in 
as  parlous  a  state  as  the  health  of  his  body,  prophesied 
how  America,  after  being  con<|uered  bv  Germany,  would 
live  to  bless  the  day  of  that  conquest,  /or  the  blessings  of 
German  Kultur,  and  System,  and  Decency,  and  the  absence 
of  public  graft,  would  amply  recompense  America  for  the 
slifijnt  inconvenience  of  having  to  change  her  nationalitv. 

Utterances  of  this  sort  were,  of  course,  too  preposterously 
ridiculous  to  be  taken  seriously.  Guido  laughed  himself 
sick  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  hyphenated 
monologues.  For  he  resolutely  declined,  now  that  America 
was  in  the  War,  to  argue  with  anyone,  and  usually  allowed 
these  "lovers  of  America"  to  have  their  say  without  putting 
in  a  single  word. 

And  there  were  those  well-wishers  of  America  via  Ger- 
man victory  who  claimed  to  be  the  favored  possessors  of 
^inside  information,"  proving  plainly  that  Wall  Street  had 
deliberatdy  made  the  war.     These  were  the  people  who 
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looked  wise  and  wagged  their  heads  and  Unfeed  of  duqp 
they  could  say  if  they  would. 

The  entire  country  was  the  dupe  of  the  Wall  Street 
clique,  so  said  these  calamity  howlers,  and  of  the  perfidious 
Anglo-American  press  which  was  deliberately  falsthrmg 
every  war  report.  Germany  was  stronger  than  ever ;  Ger- 
many was  far  from  starving;  German  arms  were  every- 
where victorious;  Germany,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
would  beat  America  to  a  frazzle  along  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  nations.  Germany  was  invincible.  England,  with  the 
assistance  and  connivance  of  Wall  Street,  had  dragged 
America  into  the  War  so  that  America  would  help  pay 
the  war  indemnities.  Only  the  German  papers  were  getting 
the  right  news,  as  everybody  knew  who  knew  anything  at 
all.  But  the  trouble  with  America  was  that  she  thought 
she  knew  it  all;  and  England  had  "made  America  the 

Sat."  If  America  had  only  listened  to  kindly,  honest 
irmany  instead  of  to  hvpocritical  Albion,  the  catastrophe 
would  have  been  averted.  But  the  entire  American  press 
had  been  subsidized  by  English  capital  in  the  early  days 
of  the  War,  and  hence  these  fictitious  reports  of  French 
and  English  victories  and  German  defeat  which  Americans 
were  simple  enough  to  believe. 

This  sort  of  thing  was,  of  course,  very  much  more 
serious,  showing,  as  it  did,  machinations  delicately  insidious 
on  the  part  of  the  German  propagandist,  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  the  .\mcrican  Commonwealth. 

It  seemed  to  Guido  that  these  stories  hinted  at  a  tragic 
facility  in  self-delusion  and  h>'pocrisy  of  which  he  would 
never  have  suspected  the  German  mind. 

The  German-Americans,  as  Guido  perceived,  had  them- 
selves only  to  thank  for  the  grotesque  yams  that  made  the 
round  during  the  first  five  months  after  America's  en- 
trance into  the  War,  and  which  gained  credence  even  in 
educated  .American  circles. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  Story  of  the  Old  Woman's 
Eyes.  The  American  (laughter  of  a  German  mother  who 
had  preferred  to  remain  in  Germany  to  emigrating  with 
the  (laujjhter,  so  the  stor>'  ran,  had  written  home  sayinf; 
that  in  her  mother's  place  she  would  kill  the  Kaiser  an<i 
rid  the  world  of  its  worst  plague.  In  reply  she  had  re- 
ceived a  small  box,  upon  opening  which  the  daughter  had 
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fainted  dead  away.  For  the  box  contained  a  brief  note 
to  the  effect  that  her  mother  had  been  executed  that  morn- 
ing to  punish  her  for  her  dau^ter's  suggestion,  in  testi- 
mony whereof,  at  the  Kaiser's  command,  the  old  woman's 
eyes  had  been  removed  from  her  head,  same  being  enclosed 
with  the  note* 

There  was  the  even  more  gruesome  story  of  the  German 
Kadover-Fettverwertungsanstalten, 

In  these,  according  to  lengthy  reports  ostensibly  derived 
from  reputable  sources,  the  Germans  were  shipping  back 
from  the  front  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  the  corpses  of 
the  slain  soldiers  to  be  subjected  to  certain  chemical  and 
combustive  processes  which  would  yield  the  fats  of  which 
Germany  stood  in  such  desperate  need. 

There  was  the  story,  most  horrible  of  all,  of  a  village  in 
France  where  hundreds  of  little  girls  had  been  seen  with 
one  hand  only.  To  punish  one  child  of  this  town  for 
'^tnalcin^  a  nose"  at  a  German  officer,  the  German  authori- 
ties had  had  all  the  little  ones  of  the  village  lined  up,  and 
had  cut  off  the  left  hand  of  every  other  child.  In  view 
of  the  Belgian  horrors  which  were  proven  to  be  indubitably 
true  by  the  Bryce  report,  this  story  at  first  glance  bore  the 
semblance  of  verismilitude.  But  there  presented  itself  the 
question  as  to  what  measures  had  been  taken  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  youngsters,  since,  if  one  of  the  large  arteries 
of  the  body  is  severed,  the  afflicted  person  is  doomed  to 
bleed  to  death  in  a  very  short  time  unless  a  surgeon  is  at 
hand  to  properly  bind  up  the  wound.  Had  the  German 
military  corps  found  time  to  apply  such  bandages  to  ten 
score  or  more  little  girls? 

There  was  also,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  a  crop  of  stories  quite  as  ridiculous 
as  the  above,  but  lacking  the  element  of  horror.  There 
was  the  story  of  the  Talking  Baby,  which  Guido  heard 
in  at  least  half  a  dozen  versions.  One  version  had  it  that 
a  paralyzed  child  of  seven  years,  which  had  never  learned 
to  speak,  had  suddenly  broken  into  speech  prophesying  the 
Kaiser's  ruin  and  damnation.  A  second  version  made  the 
child  a  deaf-mute  instead  of  a  paralytic.  From  far  Texas 
came  a  third  version  which  reported  that  upon  an  infant 
of  six  months  there  had  suddenly  descended  the  double 
miracle  of  speech  and  prophecy. 
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Guido  made  mental  note  of  all  these  war  stories.  He 
meant  to  regale  Frau  Ursula  and  her  husband  with  them 
upon  their  return  from  their  honeymoon.  Mauser  was  one 
of  the  few  Americans  of  German  birth  who,  from  sincere 
conviction,  after  holding  out  for  over  a  year,  had  suddenhr 
and  vehemently  recanted,  unreservedly  adopting  the  Allie<h 
American  viewpoint 

The  Hausers  returned  the  middle  of  May.  Hauser  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  purchaser  u>r  his  beautiful 
mansion,  and  the  government  was  negotiating  with  him  for 
the  use  of  the  Leviathan  as  a  military  hospital.  He  was 
anxious  to  conclude  the  winding-up  of  all  of  his  affairs 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  wanted  to  break  with  the  past 
and  to  bury  it,  and  he  wanted  his  failure  to  be  an  himest 
one. 

"If  it  takes  me  the  rest  of  my  life,''  he  said,  "I  am  going 
to  pay  every  cent  I  owe." 

As  a  large  New  York  department  store  had  offered  him 
a  position  as  assistant  manager  at  a  splendid  salary,  which 
he  had  accepted  prior  to  his  reconciliation  with  his  ^-ifc^ 
it  was  probable,  as  Frau  Ursula  pointed  out,  that  five  or 
six  years  would  suffice  to  completely  hquidate  his  debts. 
She  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  her  own  small  fortune 
in  order  to  start  llauser  out  on  a  new  venture  of  his  own, 
but  he  had  signed  a  cast-iron  contract  covering  a  three* 
years'  engagement  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  There  are  times 
in  a  man's  life  when  being  an  employee  at  a  succulent 
salary  seems  preferable  to  freedom  and  sleei>less  nights 
spent  in  the  vain  effort  to  finance  that  independence. 

Frau  Ursula  derived  satisfaction  the  most  huge  from 
the  promptness  with  which  H.iuser  had  been  pounced  up«in 
by  the  New  York  merchant  prince.  Frau  Ursula  was 
nothing  if  not  feminine,  and  being  feminine  means  a  ho5l 
of  things  in  addition  to  possessing  the  talent  for  self- 
sacrifice  which  lies  .it  the  nx)t  of  the  character  of  cverv 
woman  who  is  worth  her  salt.  It  means  having  a  healthy 
curiosity  in  one's  ncighlyors*  doings,  and  in  realizing  that 
that  healthy  curiosity  is  reciprocated  with  interest  on  the 
part  of  one's  neighbors.  It  means  also  a  just  pride  in  one*5 
possessions,  esi)ecially  one's  live  st(K*k  such  as  hust>and  and 
children.  On  the  subject  of  Guido's  admirable  qualities 
we  may  be  sure  Frau  Ursula  bored  most  of  her  acquaint- 
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ances  to  death;  Hauser  she  had  always  refrained  from 
discussing  with  so  integral  and  eloquent  a  silence  that,  when 
the  divorce  occurred,  most  of  her  friends  had  the  pleasure 
of  assuring  each  other  that  they  had  always  suspected  it 
was  coming. 

Her  re-marriage  to  Hauser  had,  of  course,  set  the  town 
by  the  ears.  The  topic  formed  such  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  everlasting  War.  Then  Mrs.  Grundys  of  Anas- 
quoit  had  the  time  of  their  lives,  but  their  pleasure  was 
distinctly  marred  by  the  perplexing  problems  which  the 
situation  involved.  And  to  perplex  them  the  more,  Frau 
Ursula  now  indulged  in  peans  of  praise  of  Hauser  which 
fairly  effervesced  with  sincerity  and  wifely  love. 

The  Mrs.  Grundys  gave  it  up— it  was  beyond  them. 

It  was  shortly  after  Frau  Ursula's  and  Hauscr's  return 
that  Vasalov  turned  up  unexpectedly  one  evening.  He 
was  entirely  unchanged,  and  as  dapper  and  vigorous  and 
youthful-looking  as  ever.  His  youthful  good  looks  found 
a  heart-breaking  foil  in  Varvara  Alexandrovna.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  co-evals,  so  much  older  did 
Mamotschka  look  than  her  cousin. 

It  was  an  affecting  meeting.  Guido,  having  announced 
Vasalov  to  his  mother,  tactfully  withdrew,  but  not  before 
he  had  seen  the  convulsive  joy  with  which  the  two  cousins 
cmb'^aced.  Suddenly  he  felt,  as  Varvara  Alexandrovna 
had  felt  on  the  evening  of  Frau  Ursula's  wedding,  that 
he  was  an  outsider. 

Frau  Ursula  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  alone,  for 
Hauser  went  down  to  the  Leviathan  every  evening  after 
supper,  and  Guido  went  to  her  for  comfort. 

**Guess  who  came  just  now,"  he  said,  for,  as  they  were 
again  servantless,  he  had  opened  the  door. 

"Not  Vasalov?"  she  inquired. 

"Confound  him — yes,"  said  Guido,  with  a  mirthless 
laugh. 

Frau  Ursula  dropped  her  sewing  and  her  hand  upon 
the  table  with  a  little  thud. 

"Now  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  put  him  up  for  the  night?" 
she  said. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort." 

"But  hell  be  wanting  to  talk  to  your  mother  until  all 
hours  of  the  night." 
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"Well,  I  dare  say  an  anarchist  doesn't  need  a  nursefj^ 
maid  to  look  after  him  if  he  chooses  to  walk  alm)ad  at 

midnight." 

"But  I  wish  to  please  your  mother,  Guido.** 

"Oh,  my  mother!" 

There  was,  of  course,  none  of  the  old  danger  and  coo- 
tempt  in  Guido's  voice,  but  it  vibrated  with  such  impas- 
sioned bitterness  and  pain  that  Frau  Ursula  rose  swiftly 
and  came  and  stood  by  Guido's  side. 

"Mein  Hersensjunge,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sorry  he  has 
turned  up  again." 

Guido  scowled  down  at  her.  A  stranger  might  have 
thought  that  he  was  holding  Frau  Ursula  responsible  for 
the  presence  of  his  unwelcome  kinsman. 

"Why  the  devil  does  he  have  to  come  here  now  ?"  Guido 
continued.  "He's  a  pest  and  a  nuisance.  He's  a  criminal 
He's  a  bore.  I  was  just  beginning  to  forget  about 
Mamotschka's  past — I  mean,  oh !  you  know  what  I  mean,** 
he  broke  off.  "I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  don't  love  her, 
because  I  do.  And  I  am  sorry  for  her  beyond  words.  But 
I  cannot  bear  to  associate  her  with  that  man.  I  do  not 
trust  him.  How  is  that  he  has  contrived  to  keep  out  of 
prison?  Why  was  he  never  sent  to  Siberia?  He's  been 
in  and  out  of  Russia  a  dozen  times  during  the  last  twenty 
years  while  Mamotschka  was  eating  her  heart  out  in  that 
foul  dungeon  at  Schlussclburg." 

"Sssssh,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  as  if  she  were  quieting  a 
child.  "Don't  insinuate  things  you  cannot  substantiate, 
Guido.    He's  not  as  bad  as  all  that." 

"Oh,  I  hate  him,"  said  Guido  again.  "I  wish  he  hadn*t 
come.     For  Mamotschka's  sake." 

He  took  a  lx)ok  and  sat  down  to  read.  He  half-expected 
that  Mamotschka  would  call  him.  But  the  evening  wore 
on  and  no  summons  came  for  him.  Apparently  Van-ara 
Alexandrovna  and  her  cousin  were  engrossed  in  remi- 
niscences and  in  the  perennially  fascinating  subject  of 
Guide's  destiny.  Hauser  returned  at  half  pa^^t  ten  and  wa< 
informed  of  the  visitor  who  had  arrived  during  his  ab- 
sence. If  anything,  he  hated  Vasalov  even  more  than 
Gui<lo  did.  As  was  natural,  considering  the  important  part 
Vasalov  had  played  in  the  estrangement  between  Hau<er 
and  Hauser's  wife. 
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^  wonder  what  they  are  talking  about,''  said  Guido. 
"Bet  he's  trying  to  put  her  up  to  something.  Why  don't 
they  have  me  in  with  them?" 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Hauser,  kindly.  "The  Russian 
Revolution  is  an  accomplished  fact,  so  your  mother  cannot 
possibly  come  to  new  harm." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  knew  what  they  are  talking  about," 
Guido  grumbled. 

"Why  don't  you  go  in?"  Hauser  asked.  "Surdy,  a  son 
has  the  rig^t  to  go  to  his  mother  at  all  times." 

"Yes,  to  his  mother  1"  Guido  rose  and  kissed  Frau 
Ursula's  cheek. 

Hauser  and  his  wife  exchanged  glances.  Hauser's  eyes 
rested  upon  the  young  man  with  friendly  intentness. 

"Why  don't  you  prepare  some  refreshments?"  he  asked 
his  wife.    "Guido  can  take  them  in.    That  will  give  him 


an  excuse " 

<4' 


'But  neither  Mamotschka  nor  the  Prince  ever  eat  any- 
thing between  meals,"  Frau  Ursula  objected. 

"What's  the  odds,"  said  Hauser,  and  Guido  echoed: 

"Yes,  Mother,  what's  the  odds,"  adding,  "if  they  won't 
eat,  they  will  at  least  drink  tea." 

Frau  Ursula  accordingly  prepared  some  lettuce  sand- 
wiches and  tea,  and  Guido,  thus  eauipped  with  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  presenting  himself  at  Varvara  Alexandrovna's 
door,  tapped  against  it  with  one  hand  while  nervously 
balancing  the  tray  with  his  other. 

Vasalov  opened  the  door. 

"I  have  brought  some  tea  for  you,"  said  Guido,  feeling 
very  much  of  an  intruder. 

"Oh,  that  is  very  thoughtful." 

Vasalov  stepped  aside,  and  Guido  walked  into  the  room 
apprehensively,  swinging  the  heavy  tray  between  his  two 
hands,  and  wondering  how  butlers  and  maids  managed  such 
things  without  slopping  liquid  things  all  over.  H  the  world 
was  to  continue  scrvantless  someone  would  have  to  invent 
solidified  tea  and  milk  for  the  benefit  of  amateur  butkrs 
like  himself. 

But  then,  he  reflected,  he  was  not  really  an  amateur 
butler,  he  was  an  interloper. 

"Thank   you,    my    son,"    said   Varvara   Alexandrovna. 
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"Sit  down  and  join  us,  will  you  not?    I  have  been  tdling 
E)mitn  Stepanovich  of  your  kindness  to  me." 

All  Guido's  incipient  anger  melted  away. 

''There  can  be  no  talk  of  kindness  between  mother  and 
son,  Mamotschka"  he  said,  gallantly  kissing  her  hand. 

Varvara  Alexandrovna's  eyes  wandered  from  Guido  to 
Vasalov,  "You  see,"  her  eyes  said,  "how  adorable  my 
boy  is." 

Guido,  reassured,  brought  a  small  table  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  set  the  tea-things  upon  it. 

'' Mamotschka,"  he  said,  "will  you  pour  the  tea?" 

Varvara  Alexandrovpa  poured  the  tea. 

"There  are  only  two  cups,"  she  said. 

"I  am  not  taking  any,"  said  Guido.  "I  do  not  drink 
tea." 

"Then  you  are  not  a  good  Russian,"  said  Vasalov. 

The  remark  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Guido  was  about 
to  flare  up,  when  he  caught  Vasalov's  eye.  There  was 
in  Vasalov's  look  something  which  checked  Guidons  anger. 
He  said,  very  quietly: 

"I  do  not  aspire  to  be  a  good  Russian,  Dmitri  Stepano- 
vich.   I  aspire  to  be  a  good  American." 

"So  your  mother  has  been  telling  me,"  \*asalov  retorteJ. 
smoothly. 

Guido 's  sense  of  annoyance  returned,  and  yet  Vasalov's 
tone  had  not  been  offensive  in  any  way.  Whatever  im- 
plication was  intended  by  his  words  was  not  plain.  Guido, 
delicately  baffled,  inquired: 

'*Is  my  kinsman  displeased?" 

"Displeased?"  Vasalov  weighed  the  word  carefully. 
"No,  Guido  Guidovich,  I  am  not  displeased.  The  state- 
ments which  you  made  to  your  mother,  and  which  ^he 
repeated  to  me,  amazed  me.  They  were  so  tmexpected 
and — so  convincing." 

"Convincing?"  Guido  ejaculated. 

"Convincing,  yes.  You  have  matured  greatly  in  the 
short  time  since  I  saw  you  last.  You  were  a  boy  then,  you 
are  now  a  man.  That  you  have  developed  along  unexi>ev*iC'l 
lines  does  not  trouble  me.  The  S>'nthesis  was  bound  to 
be  <lifferent  from  anjnhing  we  had  anticipated,  from  any- 
thing we  were  capable  of  anticipating.     I  feel,  overwhelm- 
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ingly,  that  while  we  have  accomplished  a  revolution,  you 
may  accomplish  reconstruction." 

uuido  stared.  Was  he  never  to  hear  the  last  of  his 
Destiny?  And  after  all  he  had  said  to  his  mother?  He 
did  not  become  angry,  but  said,  quietlv: 

"I  hoped  that  I  had  effectually  laid  the  specter  of  my 
Destiny.  It  seems  that  I  was  mistaken.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Dmitri  Stepanovich,  that  if  you  continue  to  cherish  the 
fantastic  hopes  which  cluster  about  the  Synthesis,  you  are 
doomed  to  cruel  disappdintment." 

Varvara  Alexandrovna  and  Dmitri  Stepanovich  ex- 
changed significant  glances. 

"We  will  pursue  the  subject  no  further,"  said 
Mamotschka,  "we  do  not  wish  to  irritate  you.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  which  will  interest  you.  Dmitri 
Stepanovich  sails  a  week  from  to-day,  and  I  have  decided 
to  accompany  him." 

Here  was  news  indeed. 

"Not  really?"  Guido  straightened  up  in  his  chair.  "Not 
really,  Mamotschka," 

"Russia,  in  her  crisis,  in  her  hour  of  destiny,  needs  all 
her  sons  and  daughters,"  Vasalov  said,  and  his  cousin 
smiled  her  bright,  charming  smile  in  acquiescence. 

A  terrible  pang  passed  through  Guido's  heart.  Vasalov*s 
presence  seemed  to  paralyze  his  tongue.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  sit  and  stare  at  the  little  crumpled  broken  woman 
who  was  voluntarily  returning  to  the  land  of  her  bondage 
to  help  that  land  in  its  crisis. 

Presently  Guido  forgot  all  about  Vasalov.  Rising,  he 
knelt  down  at  his  mother's  side,  and  entreated  her  to  re- 
main in  America.  But  his  supplications  had  no  power  to 
move  so  sturdily  passionate  a  soul  as  Var\'ara  Alexan- 
drovna's.  Guido  plead  long  and  earnestly,  but  he  plead 
in  vain.  Finally,  realizing  the  futility  of  his  entreaties, 
he  rose  from  his  knees.  His  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  he 
moved  silently  to  the  door. 

"Guido  Guidovich!"    It  was  Vasalov's  voice  that  spoke. 

Guido  turned. 

"Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me?" 

There  was  in  Vasalov's  manner,  as  he  extended  his  hand 
to  Guido,  a  certain  nobility  of  bearing.  Guido's  anger 
vanished.    He  realized  that  he  had  misjudged  this  man  as 
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he  had  once  misjudged  his  mother.  He  was  a  fanatic,  a 
conspirator  and  a  spy;  but  he  was  not  a  traitor. 

"With  all  my  heart,  Dmitri  Stepanovich/'  he  said,  and 
took  the  proffered  hand.  'Take  good  care  of  my  mother,** 
he  continued,  "and  when  you  and  she  have  helped  set 
Russia  in  order,  then  bring  her  back  to  me." 

Later,  after  Vasalov  had  gone,  Guido  went  back  to  his 
mother's  room,  ostensibly  to  remove  the  tea-tray.  He  found 
her  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  against  her  bosom,  a 
stranc^e,  sweet  light  in  her  face. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  you  came  for  a  little  talk 
before  I  retire.  I  feel  there  are  still  so  many  things  to 
say  to  you  and  so  little  time  to  say  them  in.  No,  I  do 
not  mean  political  things.  We  do  not  agree  in  politics. 
We  have  thrashed  all  that  out.  We  will  not  refer  to  political 
matters  again. 

"Guido  Guidovich,  I  have  been  reading  my  Bible.  Al- 
though I  know  my  New  Testament  almost  by  heart,  it  rests 
me  to  read  it  instead  of  reciting  it. 

"What  passage  do  you  think  my  eye  fell  UDon  when  I 
opened  the  Gospels?  The  passage  in  which  Mar}*  Mag- 
dalene poured  precious  ointment  over  the  Master's  feet, 
and  washed  them  with  it,  and  then  dried  them  with  her 
hair.  And  the  Pharisees  rebuked  Jesus  because  so  much 
precious  ointment  had  been  wasted  which,  if  sold,  would 
have  brought  a  pretty  penny  for  the  poor. 

"Why  do  you  think  that  Jesus  permitted  the  waste  of 
which  the  Pharasees  complained?" 

"I  confess,"  Guido  replied,  smiling,  "the  pa5>age  has 
always  puzzled  me.     I  have  no  explanation  to  offer." 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think,"  \'ar\'ara  .'\lexandro\iia 
said,  eagerly.  "I  think  the  Master  desired  to  give  this 
woman  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  had  done  for 
him,  that  she  had  ser\'ed  him.  By  that  little  incident  were 
they  linked  together.  He,  who  opposed  pomp  and  pan«»ply 
of  riches,  waived  his  objections  in  order  to  send  a  fellow- 
creature  away  happy." 

"That  seems  very  plausible,"  Guido  concealed.  He 
could  not  imagine  where  the  conversation  was  leading  ta 

"The  passage  has  roused  my  conscience,"  Var\'ara  /\lcx- 
androvna  continued  in  her  bright,  eager  way.  "I  canm^t 
defer  to  your  mistrust  of  socialism,  because  there  my  prin- 
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ciples  are  at  stake.  But  I  have  been  guilty  of  great  nar- 
rowness in  constructing  those  principles  as  rigidly  as  I 
have  done.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  refuse  to  get  a  new 
gown  for  your  Mutterchen's  wedding.  I  cannot  undo  that, 
but,  if  you  wish,  you  may  take  me  over  to  one  of  your 
great  stores  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  any  gown  you  please. 
And  I  will  wear  it  as  long  as  I  am  here,  and  keep  it  to 
wear  in  memory  of  you  upon  especial  occasions." 

"Mamotschka!"  Guido  was  intensely  touched.  More 
than  all  their  discussions  on  politics,  more  even  than  the 
stories  she  had  told  him  of  her  childhood  and  her  married 
life,  this  incident  seemed  to  bring  her  into  intimate  relations 
with  himself.  It  furnished  proof  positive  of  her  vibrant, 
vital  humanity.  It  revealed  how  exquisitely  sensitive  she 
was  to  the  fine  shades  of  human  sensibility  and  not  merely 
to  the  more  obvious  currents  of  life. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  the  two  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  festive  raiment,  Guido  having  narrowly  escaped 
committing  the  worst  blunder  of  his  life.  Almost,  almost 
he  suggested  that  Frau  Ursula,  being  a  better  judge  of 
clothes  than  himself,  should  accompany  them.  He  caught 
back  the  damning  words  in  time,  realizing  that  this  was  a 
secret  expedition  of  which  none  must  know  the  object  until 
that  object  was  accomplished.  It  was  a  high  adventure. 
His  mother  had  made  him  a  tremendous  concession,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  this  one  little  silk  dress  greater  moral 
issues  were  involved  than  accrue  to  the  entire  trousseau 
of  the  richest  princess  in  the  world. 

But  he  never  knew  what  it  cost  his  mother  in  more  wavs 
than  one  to  go  into  the  palatial  department  store,  to  the 
door  of  which  they  drove  in  a  taxi,  and  walk  smilingly 
through  the  vast  corridors  and  rooms  into  which  all  the 
wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind  seemed  to  have  poured  itself 
for  the  delectation  of  the  American  woman ;  to  see  heaped 
upon  one  chair  in  a  confused,  indiscriminate  pile  suits  and 
dresses  and  coats  the  value  of  which  would  have  fed  the^ 
peasants  of  a  dozen  Russian  villages  for  an  entire  year.  She 
had  a  notion  that  there  were  no  poor,  no  red  poor,  at 
least,  in  America.  For  manifestly  everybodv  was  warmly 
and  comfortably  clad.  But  she  knew  to  repletion  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Russian  peasant  which  for  centuries  has  been 
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sapping  not  so  much  his  physical  vitality  as  his  mental 

energy  and  health. 

What  she  experienced  at  first  as  she  passed  counter  after 
counter  laden  with  sumptuary  articles  was  a  species  of 
horror,  a  horror  very  much  milder  than  and  yet  akin  to  the 
horror  she  had  experienced  on  the  road  to  Siberia,  when 
their  sleigh  had  passed  a  hundred  or  more  bodies  of 
prisoners  who  had  died  on  the  way  of  an  epidemic.  Those 
frozen  bodies  had  been  eloquent  witnesses  of  Russia's  cor- 
rupt autocracy  and  bureaucracy  and  the  attendant  evils. 
These  jeweled  hatpins  and  mirrors,  silver-mounted  brushes 
and  combs,  diaphanous  blouses,  Oriental  rugs,  egg-shell 
china,  cut  glass,  jewelry,  silverware,  millinery  and  under- 
wear dainty  enough  for  any  fairy,  filled  her  with  violent 
apprehensions.  As  a  socialist  she  saw  in  them  a  terrible 
menace  to  the  entire  fabric  of  American  society,  since  ex- 
tremity of  luxury  on  the  one  hand  begets  dire  poverty  on 
the  other.  In  spite  of  her  arraignment  of  the  iniquities 
of  American  capital,  she  had  not  really  believed  that  things 
were  nearly  as  bad  as  she  had  pictured  them  to  be.  She 
perceived  from  the  blatant  extravagance  which  eddied  about 
her  in  a  living  processional,  as  well  as  in  the  mute  panto- 
mime of  the  shop,  that  things  were  infinitely  worse.  And 
when  Guido  told  her  that  there  were  in  New  York  hun- 
dreds of  other  shops  quite  as  large  and  as  fine  and  as 
versatile  as  the  one  through  which  they  were  walking,  a 
veritable  panic  descended  upon  her. 

Guido,  whose  psychic  system,  since  his  nervous  break- 
down, had  learned  the  trick  of  registering  emotional  dis- 
turbances proceeding  in  his  proximity,  realized  that  all  was 
not  well.  He  asked  his  mother  if  she  felt  ill.  Did  she 
desire  to  return  to  the  taxi  ?  They  could  come  back  another 
day.  She  assured  him  that  she  was  entirely  well,  and  that 
she  was  determined  to  have  him  buy  her  the  dress. 

As  she  passed  the  laces,  Var>'ara  Alexandrovna's  mood 
suddenlv  veered.  The  shop  they  were  in  was  noted  for 
the  perfection  of  its  laces.  Varvara  Alexandn^'na  stopped, 
moved  on  a  pace  or  two,  and  stopped  again.  She  needs 
must  examine  every  bit  of  handsome  lace  displayed  on  the 
counter  or  in  the  show  cases.  She  was  enchanted  ynth  a 
Duchess  lace  scarf  in  ecru,  and  Guido  offered  to  buy  it 
for  her.    To  his  amazement  she  did  not  demur.     It  was 
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apparent  that  having  plunged  into  the  demoralizing  waters 
of  luxury,  she  was  determined  to  be  a  good  sport  and  not 
spoil  her  boy's  day. 

At  the  artificial  flower  counter  she  stopped  agauL  She 
had  never  seen  a  display  to  equal  it,  she  said,  and  this 
time  she  asked  Guido  to  buy  her  a  camelia.  It  was  her 
favorite  flower,  she  said,  and  she  had  not  seen  one  in 
thirty  years.  Guido  had  not  suspected  that  she  cared  for 
flowers,  and  he  cursed  his  stupidity.  She  had  only  six 
more  days  to  spend  in  America,  but  that  evening  he  left 
an  order  with  his  florist  to  send  her  a  handsome  sheaf  of 
flowers  every  morning :  Lady  Blessington  roses  for  the  first 
day,  camelias  for  the  second,  violets  for  the  third,  pink 
carnations  for  the  fourth,  sweet  peas  for  the  fifth  and 
forget-me-nots  for  the  sixth  and  last  day.  He  was  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  his  power  to  create  pleasant  memories 
upon  which  his  mother  might  draw  in  the  bleak  and  un- 
certain future. 

But  the  purchasing  of  the  silk  gown  was  the  crowning 
event  of  this  day  of  high  adventure.  The  highly  rouged 
and  scented  saleslady  who  approached  them  was  inclined 
to  be  supercilious  after  disdainfully  examining  Varvara 
Alexandrovna.  Mamotschka  appeared  to  be  oblivious  to 
the  saleslady's  hauteur,  and  explained  in  her  sweet,  gentle 
way  that  she  wanted  a  very  plain,  simple  frock  of  mauve 
or  taupe  silk.  Guido  followed  the  saleslady  and  thrust  a 
live-dollar  bill  into  her  hand. 

"I  wish  you  would  do  everything  you  can  to  help  my 
mother,"  he  said.  His  smile,  even  more  than  the  liberal 
tip,  transformed  the  saleslady's  maner.  She  became  almost 
offensively  pleasant. 

It  took  a  very  long  time  to  find  a  gown  that  suited 
Varvara  Alexandrovna.  Guido  suggested  that  they  might 
find  something  more  suitable  elsewhere,  but  the  saleslady 
was  persistent  and  so  was  Mamotschka,  and  their  joint  ap- 
plication to  the  task  finally  resulted  in  the  unearthing  of 
a  frock  which  Varvara  Alexandrovna  said  might  do,  and 
which  the  saleslady  said  she  was  sure  would  do.  A  few 
slight  alternations  were  necessary,  and  Varvara  Alexan- 
drovna and  the  saleslady  withdrew  to  a  dressing-room  parti- 
tioned off  from  the  main  room,  and  after  an  eternity 
Mamotschka  came  tripping  forth  quite  gaily. 
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"I  think/'  she  said,  ''I  really  think  it  is  quite  pretty." 
And  added  that  the  saleslady  had  promised  to  send  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Guido  did  not  believe  that  the  dress  would  arrive  as 
promised.  He  was  wise  in  the  guiles  and  the  wiles  of  big 
shops,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  wait  until  noon  or  so,  ana 
then  telephone  for  a  taxi,  and  quarrel  with  Frau  Ursula 
for  wanting  to  go  off  without  lunch,  and  drive  hurriedly 
to  the  shop  and  have  a  terrific  row,  politely  worded,  of 
course,  and  hang  around  for  two  hours  or  so  until  the 
alterations  had  been  completed. 

He  was  pleasantly  disappointed.  The  saleslady  kept  ber 
word.  The  dress  arrived  before  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mamotschkafs  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing from  her  room: 

"Guido,  will  you  come  here?" 

Frau  Ursula,  who  since  her  re-marriage  gave  only  her 
afternoons  to  Red  Cross  work,  had  just  come  from  the 
kitchen  and  looked  highly  disappointed  that  the  summr.ns 
did  not  include  herself.  Guido  smiled.  He  ran  back  and 
kissed  Frau  Ursula  affectionately. 

"Never  mind,  Mutterchen,"  he  said,  consolingly.  Then  he 
went  to  Mamotschkas  room. 

Varvara  Alcxandrovna  had  arrayed  herself  in  her  r. re- 
dress and  Guido's  discriminating  eye  saw  at  a  glance  xlrA 
she  had  dressed  with  care.  When  he  entered,  she  wa^  <\:\l 
standing  before  the  mirror,  alertly  searching  for  gaping 
spaces  between  collar  and  neck-band,  for  an  unfastened 
snapper  or  a  puckered  sleeve. 

She  turned  quickly  when  Guido  entered. 

"Well,"  she  said,  with  her  charming,  vivacious  smile, 
"how  do  you  find  your  mother?  Do  I  look  much  im- 
proved ?" 

"You  look  too  sweet  for  anything."  said  Guido,  break- 
ing from  the  habitual  Russian  into  English,  and  purposely 
using  the  feminine  superlative. 

And  indeed,  the  change  in  Varvara  Alexandro\'na'$  ap- 
pearance was  almost  beyond  words.  TJie  unwholesome 
bluish  white  hue  had  long  since  disappeared.  Excitement 
had  brought  a  faint  tinge  of  pink  to  her  cheeks.  She  had« 
shortly  after  leaving  Dr.  Koenig's  house,  changed  her  mode 
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of  doing  up  her  hair — whether  at  Frau  Ursula's  suggestion 
or  upon  her  own  initiative  Guido  did  not  know.  But  she 
now  wore  her  hair  slightly  fluffed  up— in  simple  pompadour 
fashion — and  the  snowy- white  drift  above  the  low,  well- 
modeled  forehead  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  won- 
derful dark  orbs  from  which  still  glowed  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  fire  of  youthful  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  small-pox 
marks  remained,  of  course.  But — ^such  is  the  power  of 
love — Guido  had  long  since  ceased  to  perceive  them. 

Certainly  he  did  not  perceive  them  now. 

"Mamotschka,"  he  whispered,  "you  are  lovely,  lovely." 

She  had  thrown  the  ecru  scarf  of  lace  over  her  shoulders, 
and  its  soft  shimmer  of  interweaving  light  and  shade 
softened  both  the  color  and  the  severe  lines  of  the  mauve 
silk.  For  the  first  time  the  resemblance  between  herself 
and  her  youthful  portrait  stood  out  dear-limned  and  well- 
defined. 

"Guido  Guidovich,"  said  Varvara  Alexandrovna,  survey- 
ing herself  critically,  "how  ashamed  you  must  have  been 
of  me." 

"Ashamed?    No,"  said  Guido. 

"You  are  right.  You  are  too  fine  to  be  ashamed  of 
anyone,  least  of  all  your  mother — but,  how  it  must  have 
hurt  you  to  see  me  looking  so  shabby  and  so  poor." 

For  the  world  of  him  Guido  could  not  disavow  the  senti- 
ment which  had  taxed  his  powers  of  dissimulation  to  the 
uttermost.  It  would  have  been  kindness  to  lie,  but  he  could 
not  utter  the  untruth  which  courtesy  bade  him  utter. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  shrewdly. 

"I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
solemnity  in  which  there  was  almost  the  directness  and  the 
simplicity  of  childhood.  "I  was  not  nearly  as  averse  to 
owning  a  silk  dress  as  I  wanted  you  to  believe.  The  truth 
is  I  was  as  anxious  for  a  pretty  gown  as  any  woman  that 
ever  lived.  I  thought  all  yearnings  after  the  frivolous  side 
of  life  were  dead  within  me.  but  when  I  saw  your  A f utter' 
chen,  always  so  well  dressed  and  so  perfectly  groomed  and 
yet  withal  so  kind  and  good  and  charitable,  a  myriad  of 
strange  sensations  and  cravings  which  I  had  all  but  for- 

fjtten  came  over  me.     1  think  it  was  principally  because 
saw  how  you  admired  her,  in  addition  to  loving  her,  that 
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I  wanted  a  pretty  gown  so  badly.    Yoii  see,  my  soil,  it  b 
far  sweeter  to  be  admired  than  to  be  pitied." 

"Matnotschkar 

"Yes,  my  dear.  And  so  your  seemingly  unworldly 
Mamotschka  had  to  fight  the  battle  against  vanity  all  over 
again;  and  just  when  the  frivolous  beast  lay  slain  once 
more — as  I  thought — ^you  began  coaxing  and  wheedling  me 
to  buy  a  new  dress." 

"Poor  Mamotschka,"  said  Guido,  between  laughter  and 
tears. 

"You  must  know — I  was  very  vain  in  my  young  dajrs, 
before  I  saw  the  great  light.  And  it  was  the  hardest  of 
all  worldly  passions  to  deal  with." 

"You  had  a  right  to  be  vain,  Mamotschka.  You  were  so 
lovely  as  a  girl,  and  you  are  lovely  now,  too." 

"You  must  not  flatter  me.    There  are  the  scars " 

"I  never  see  them  now,"  Guido  cried. 

A  lovely  color  suffused  Mamotschka* s  cheeks. 

"That  is  because  you  love  me,"  she  said.  "But  others 
do  sec  them.  No,  decidedly,  you  must  not  flatter  me.  \ 
vain  young  girl  is  bad  enough,  but  a  vain  old  woman  is 
ridiculous.  When  I  was  a  child  there  was  an  old  Duchess 
whom  my  sisters  and  I  were  sometimes  taken  to  see,  and 
every  time  we  visited  her  she  told  us  how  many  admirers 
she  had  had  in  her  youth;  how  one  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart  because  she  would  not  have  him,  how  the  second  one 
had  fought  a  duel  with  the  third,  how  the  fourth  had 
blown  his  brains  out.  Ridiculous!  Every  woman  has  her 
little  triumphs.    Why,  when  I  was  only  fourteen,  a  Prince 

Tschekolov,   a  very  handsome  rich  young  man **  she 

broke  off.  *'You  see,"  she  said,  **what  folly  you  and  your 
silk  dress  are  inveigling  me  into.  I  was  about  to  be  as 
indiscreet  as  the  Duchess." 

The  last  week  passed  only  too  quickly.  \'ar\'ara  .\lex- 
androvna  had  made  manv  friends,  brief  as  her  visit  had 
been,  and  all  were  anxious  for  a  few  last  words  with  the 
Princess  \'asalov.  No  one  seemed  to  remember  that  her 
name  was  really  Madame  von  Estritz. 

Mornings  (iuido's  mother  denied  herself  to  everyone.  She 
wanted  a  few  hours  alone  every  day  with  her  son,  and  as 
they  strolle<l  in  the  park  or  sat  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the 
garden,  the  new  intimacy  between  them  waxed  and  thri»ve. 
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On  the  evening  before  the  steamer  sailed,  Guido  sat  with 
his  mother  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  trying 
to  prevail  upon  her,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  change  her 
plans  and  remain  with  hint  But  pliable  as  Mamotschka 
had  shown  herself  to  be  in  other  matters,  she  was  unyield- 
ing in  this  respect. 

When  they  parted  at  the  dock  in  the  morning,  she  said: 

"My  boy,  I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be  so-— but  I 
feel  a  deep  gratitude  that  you  have  decided  to  remain  here 
for  the  present    I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  best." 

She  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  not  wait  to  see 
the  steamer  go  out.  She  felt  somewhat  unnerved,  she 
said,  and  preferred  to  go  to  her  cabin  at  once  and  rest 
there  until  the  steamer  had  cleared  the  pier. 

Guido  took  her  to  her  cabin  and  remained  there  with 
her  until  the  first  bell  rang.  The  parting  was  even  harder 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Both  made  valiant  efforts  to 
speak,  usually  at  the  same  time,  and  invariably  failed« 
Finally  they  kissed  each  other,  and  without  a  word  Guido 
left  her. 

On  deck  he  ran  into  Vasalov.  They  shook  hands 
warmly. 

*Bon  voyage,  Dmitri  Stepanovich,"  said  Guido. 

'And  good  luck  to  you,  Guido  Guidovich." 

The  deckmastcr  called  to  Guido  to  make  haste.  The 
bridge  was  about  to  be  lowered.  Guido  ran  down  it  with 
the  scurrying  speed  of  a  squirrel,  and  hurled  himself  upon 
the  pier  barely  a  half-second  before  the  bridge  was  dragged 
away. 

So  it  was  over.  He  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the  steamer. 
It  was  over.  The  Russian  woman  had  come — Mamotschka 
was  going.     What  a  difference  in  the  two  portraits! 

With  a  half-stifled  sob  he  turned  and  climbed  into  the 
taxicab  where  Elschen,  Frau  Ursula  and  Dr.  Koenig  were 
waiting  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

FOR  the  past  month  Guido  had  presented  himself  regu- 
larly every  Monday  evening  at  Dr.  Erdman's,  cttly 
to  be  told  after  being  thumped  and  thwacked  most  on- 
tenderly  in  various,  supposedly  subnormal  parts  of  his 
anatomy,  ''G>me  again  next  week.  Not  fit  enou^  yet 
to  enlist" 

On  the  Monday  following  the  Tuesday  of  his  mother 
departure,  Guido  entered  Dr.  Erdman's  office  with  a 
swagger,  and  remarked  breezily: 

"If  you  don't  say  I'm  fit  to-day,  111  take  it  you  are 
just  holding  back  to  oblige  the  mater.  So  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  shown  up  as  a  medical  fakir,  better  put  the 
right  glasses  on  and  assure  me  I  am  the  husky  I  am." 

Dr.  Erdman  smiled  appreciatively.  Guido's  slang  was 
a  labored  acquisition,  not  a  natural  endowment. 

*'I  believe  I  shall  find  you  fit  to-day,"  Dr.  Erdman  said, 
adjusting  the  stethoscope.  **You  look  in  fine  trim."  But 
after  sounding  Guido's  heart,  he  said,  as  he  pulled  the 
stethoscope  away: 

"What  have  you  been  up  to?  You  look  well,  but  j-our 
heart  is  more  jumpy  than  last  week." 

"I've  been  up  to  nothing,  Doc,"  said  Guido,  *'and  my 
heart  is  as  good  as  yours." 

"Better.  My  wife  says  you  have  the  best  heart  in  the 
world."  the  doctor  replied,  laughing. 

Guido  gnmted. 

"Look  here,  is  my  heart  really  as  punk  as  you  say?" 

"Well,  it's  fluttery.  And  in  your  place  I  wouldn't  ri^k 
failinj:!^  in  the  aviation  tests,  as  you  undoubtetlly  will,  if  you 
go  110  to-morrow.    You  mother  left  last  week,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  it,  then,"  said  Dr.  Erdman,  decisively.  "Don't 
look  so  unhappy.  Physically  you  are  as  sound  as  a  bell 
Who  would  Have  thought  it,  even  five  years  ago?  It's 
nothing  at  all  but  j-our  ner\'es,  and  that  will  pass," 
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"Nothing  but  my  nerves,"  said  Guido,  laughing  de- 
risively.   **Oh,  hang  it  all/'  he  concluded 

"Go  and  see  my  wife/'  said  Dr.  Erdman,  pushing  Guide 
to  the  door.    "She  hasn't  seen  you  in  a  blue  moon." 

But  Mrs.  Erdman  had  gone  out  to  attend  to  an  errand 
or  two,  the  maid  informed  him,  and  as  it  was  almost  supper- 
time,  Guido  did  not  wait  for  her. 

Frau  Ursula  and  Hauser  were  at  the  table  when  Guido 
reached  home.  Frau  Ursula  apologized  to  Guido  for  not 
waiting  for  him,  saying  that  her  husband  was  anxious  to 
get  back  to  the  store.  She  had  kept  his  dinner  hot  over 
boiling  water  and  hoped  it  would  be  all  right.  Guido  said 
he  was  sure  it  would  and  began  eating  in  silence. 

"Well  ?"  Hauser  asked. 

"Not  fit  yet,"  Guido  replied.  "It's  that  beastly  heart 
of  mine.  At  least  that's  what  Dr.  Erdman  said.  I  told 
him  he  was  a  confounded  fakir." 

"Guido !"    Frau  Ursula  was  scandalized. 

"Well,  I  did.    So  there." 

Hauser  discreetly  turned  the  conversation  into  a  different 
channel.  He  had  almost  finished  his  dinner,  and  left  the 
house  soon  afterwards.  Ten  minutes  later  he  let  himself 
in  with  his  latchkey,  and  came  into  the  dining-room  a  late 
extra  in  his  hand. 

The  table  had  been  cleared,  and  Frau  Ursula  sat  at  one 
side  with  her  knitting,  Guido  on  the  other,  reading  "David 
Copperfield"  for  the  dozenth  time.  He  did  not  look  up 
as  Hauser  entered. 

Hauser,  his  eyes  fixed  cautiously  on  Guido,  walked 
around  the  table  to  his  wife.  He  made  a  gesture  warning 
her  against  showing  sudden  emotion,  and  then  laid  the 
extra  on  the  table  before  her.  But  the  two-inch  headlines 
fairly  screamed  at  one,  and  Frau  Ursula  was  so  profoundly 
moved  that  an  involuntary  cry  escaped  her.  Guido  looked 
up  from  his  book.  She  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  drop 
her  knitting  across  the  paper. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  he  demanded,  sharply.  He 
glanced  from  Hauser  to  Frau  Ursula,  and  then  back  again 
to  Hauser.  Something,  it  was  easy  to  see,  was  radically 
wron^. 

Guido  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table  and  rose  to 
his  feet. 
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''Is  it  Stan?"  he  said.    "Has  Stan  been  killed,  toor 
"Not  Stan "    Frau  Ursula's  voice  was  thin  with  friffaft 

and  horror. 

"Then — Mamotschka!"  It  was  not  a  question.  It  was 
a  statement. 

Guido  reached  across  the  table  and  drew  the  newqnpcr 
from  under  Frau  Ursula's  knitting.  As  he  read,  he  had 
the  sensation  of  absorbing  at  first  hand,  as  an  ^e-witncss, 
the  details  of  the  horrible  tragedy  of  which  Momotsckk^ 
had  been  one  of  many  hundred  victims. 

The  Norwegian  vessel  on  which  she  had  sailed  had  been 
torpedoed  near  the  British  coast.  Only  two  score  passengers 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  four  hundred  souls  that  had 
sailed  from  New  York  six  days  earlier.  Among  the  dead, 
the  report  stated,  were  the  famous  Russian  revolutiooists. 
Prince  Vasalov  and  his  cousin  Princess  Vasalov. 

The  sea  had  not  been  heavy  and  the  day  was  bright  and 
clear,  so  that  the  passengers  and  the  crew  could  easily 
have  made  the  life-boats,  if  the  submarine  had  not  begun 
shelling  the  decks  on  which  the  men,  women  and  children 
stood  huddled  together,  waiting  their  turn  to  enter  the 
frail  cockle-shells  which  might  yet  bear  them  to  safetv. 
One  life-boat,  filled  with  women  and  children,  had  actually 
gotten  away  from  the  sinking  vessel.  The  submarine  had 
then  trained  its  gun  upon  the  life-boat,  and  sent  volley 
after  volley  into  the  frail,  overloaded  craft.  Five  minutes 
later  the  boat  with  its  sickening  mass  of  splintered  wood 
and  torn  and  mangled  human  flesh  had  sunk. 

To  add  to  the  horror,  the  sinking  vessel,  which  had  begun 
listing  heavily  to  port,  suddenly  blew  up,  spilling  all  who 
remained  on  deck,  into  the  water.  The  handful  of  sur- 
vivors, who  had  been  picked  up  by  a  British  trawler,  said 
they  were  certain  that  the  submarine  had  not  dis{>atched 
a  second  torpedo.  As  the  vessel  contained  no  ammuni- 
tion,  the  only  inference  to  draw  was  that  the  German 
secret  service  in  New  York  had  placed  one  of  the  bombs, 
to  which  the  Germans  themselves,  with  ghoulish  facetious- 
ness,  referred  as  "cigars,"  in  the  coal  bunkers. 

Guido  read  no  more.  He  flung  the  paper  down  upon  the 
table  and  left  the  room. 

"Better  go  after  him,"  said  Hauser.  "I'll  be  right  here 
if  you  want  me." 
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Guido  did  not  go  to  his  own  room.  Mechanically  he 
went  to  the  room  which  Mamotschka  had  occupied 
Mechanically  he  lit  the  gas,  and  then  stood  staring  arotmd 
him  with  a  sense  of  newness  and  unfamiliarity. 

Odd  that  not  one  of  them  had  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  this  ending  to  that  tragic  life!  Perhaps  the  others  had 
thought  of  it  He  hadn't.  Why  had  he  let  her  go?  He 
should  have  found  a  way,  means,  argtmients  to  keep  her 
safely  at  home.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself 
sufficiently.  He  should  not  have  entreated  and  suppli- 
cated, he  should  have  commanded  and  compelled.  He  felty 
with  the  bitterness  of  black  remorse,  that  in  some  way  be 
had  failed  lamentably  in  his  filial  dutv. 

The  shadows  of  the  room  seemed  to  mock  him. 

"I  called  her  'the  Russian  woman/  "  he  said  "I  called 
her  an  assassin.  I  despised  and  hated  her.  And  when  I 
first  saw  her  my  first  impression  was  that  of  repugnance, 
and  now  I  let  her  go  to  her  death." 

He  tried  to  picture  the  gruesome  tragedy  that  had  taken 

Jilace  barely  twenty  miles  from  the  British  coast,  not  much 
urther  away  from  land  and  safety  than  Rockaway  was 
from  New  York.  Had  she  been  in  the  life-boat  which 
the  Huns  had  turned  into  a  slaughter-pen  before  it  went 
down?  Or  had  she  been  on  deck,  when  the  listing  vessel 
had  crashed  up  into  the  air,  spilling  its  human  cargo  from 
decks  made  slippery  by  sea-water  and  slimy  by  blood,  into 
the  boiling  sea,  while  its  dismembered  hull  maimed  and 
crippled  and  killed  the  abject  human  flotsam  and  jetsam 
which  it  had  first  cast  forth,  as  if  suddenly  endowed  with 
a  malignancy  akin  to  that  of  the  human  sharks  who  had 
inaugurated  this  masterpiece  of  modem  piracy? 

Surely,  since  Nero's  time,  when  perverts  of  both  sexes 
had  joyously  applauded  while  lions  tore  to  pieces  the  still 
quivering  living  flesh  of  men  and  women,  and  justified 
tfieir  joy  because  their  victims  were  followers  of  a  despised 
religious  faith,  the  human  species  had  not  degenerated  to 
such  a  hateful  depth. 

"The  beasts,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  beating  his  hands  to- 
gether, "the  beasts,  the  unspeakable  abominable  hounds.** 

What  was  the  use  of  calling  names?  Leave  that  to  the 
women.  Why  wasn't  he  at  the  front,  hdping  to  eliminate 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  creatures  in  human  form  inlo 
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whom,  by  the  devirs  own  alchemy,  the  soiib  of  wobes» 
jackals  and  coyotes  had  become  infused? 

Because  he  had  nerves.    Nerves  I 

He  fumed  about  the  room  in  impotent  fury. 

An  echo  of  his  normal  self  reminded  him  of  his  ova 
erstwhile  contention  that  not  all  Germans  are  bad. 

He  turned  upon  himself,  furiously. 

"They  are  all  bad,"  he  said,  "every  one  of  them.  Eveiy 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany  who  approves  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is  bad.  If  they  approve  of  it  they  are  as 
deep-dyed  in  blood-guilt  as  the  gunner  of  that  submarine 
himself. 

"And  that  applies  also  to  every  German  sympathizer  oo 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.'' 

Vindictiveness  took  possession  of  him.  Why  should  all 
these  criminals— or  were  German  sympathizers  any  better 
than  criminals — be  permitted  at  large?  England  had 
promptly  clapped  all  Germans  into  detention  camps,  where 
they  belonged ;  no,  they  did  not  belong  in  detention  camps, 
they  belonged  in  the  electric  chair.  Men  had  been  elec- 
trocuted for  crimes  which  made  connivance  in  German 
frightfulness  seem  sweet  and  fair  as  a  flowering  shrub. 

His  saner  self  intervened. 

"America's  policy  is  one  of  leniency,  of  clemency,"  it 
said.  "America  has  thriven  and  prospered  on  that  policy 
because  it  is  humane.  America  did  not  execute  Vallandig- 
ham — she  merely  banished  him.  America  will  send  to 
Ellis  Island  Germans  who  are  suspected  of  actively  co- 
operating with  the  Fatherland,  and  to  Atlanta  those  who 
have  committed  criminal  acts.  Mere  sympathizers  she  will 
leave  at  large,  unless  they  mouth  it  too  obstreperously. 
America  has  gone  into  the  War  because  the  issue  at  stake 
is  a  moral  issue,  because  she  condemns  a  policy  of  intimida- 
tion, because  democracy  itself  is  threatened.  And  because 
a  moral  issue  is  at  stake,  America  will  triumph  over  'in- 
vincible' Germany,  and,  that  being  a  foregone  conclusion, 
she  sees  no  necessity  for  hounding  and  making  miserable 
the  average  German-American  who  is  leading  a  decent, 
useful  private  life  and  whose  political  affiliations  are  the 
outcome  not  of  inherent  viciousness  but  of  the  German 
system  of  deliberately  fostering  racial  egoism,  without  whkh 
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she  would  not  have  had  the  support  of  her  people  in  this 
war  of  wars." 

But  ratiocination  could  not  make  the  murder  of  his 
mother  undone. 

He  wrung  his  hands  in  mute  agony,  and  yet,  by  some 
curious  twist  of  the  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
not  suffering  at  all.  His  callousness  appalled  him.  He 
told  himself  that  the  only  effect  that  the  death  of  his 
mother  had  had  upon  him  was  to  stimulate  his  imagination. 
His  heart  remained  untouched 

"That,"  he  said,  with  bitterness  incredible,  "is  because  I 
have  no  heart." 

He  was  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  heart  in  the  emo- 
tional sense.  He  remembered  that  Mamotschka  had  said 
to  him  just  before  they  parted,  "I  am  thankful  that  you 
have  decided  to  remain  here  for  the  present.  I  feel  it  is 
for  the  best." 

She  had  said  that  because  subconsciously  she  had  had 
a  premonition  of  the  tragedy  which  was  to  engulf  her. 
She  had  not  brought  that  tragedy  across  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  but  it  had  brushed  up  sharply  against  her 
love  of  her  son  through  some  delicate  psychic  process,  and 
had  translated  itself  into  a  conviction,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  known  rational  process,  that  it  was  weU 
that  her  son  was  not  to  cross  the  ocean  with  her. 

"H  I  had  loved  her  as  much  as  she  loved  me,"  he  said, 
with  withering  self-scorn,  "I  would  have  had  the  same 
premonition  in  regard  to  her." 

He  sank  into  an  abyss  of  remorse  and  self -detestation. 
Almost  he  felt  as  if  he  were  directly  responsible  for  her 
death. 

Suddenly  his  ability  to  think  clearly,  ceased.     He  was    ^ 
conscious  only  of  a  terrible,  consuming  hatred  for  all  things     > 
German. 

All  the  distaste  he  felt  for  killing  a  human  being,  though 
an  enemy,  vanished.  He  wished  that  he  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray  now.  He  wondered  whether  instead  of  waiting 
to  offer  himself  as  an  airman,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
enlist  at  once  in  the  Army.  His  lips  narrowed  to  a  thin, 
cruel  line.  There  must  be  joy  unimagined,  he  thought,  in 
closiM  in  a  hand  to  hand  sciifHe  with  one  of  those  fiends 
)  feel  your  own  brain  and  brawn  gradually  overcoming 
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the  muscle  and  the  brain  of  your  foe.  The  bajronet  had 
always  filled  him  with  a  sick  feeling  of  disgust  He  fdt 
now  that  he  could  use  it,  could  use  it  to  excellent  puq)ose. 

His  thoughts  harked  back  to  the  tragedy  that  had  caused 
this  frenzy  of  hatred  in  him.  The  misery,  the  unutterable 
misery  of  it!  And  again  there  flashed  before  his  e3fes  a 
vision  of  the  tragedy  at  sea.  He  saw  every  detail  clearly. 
The  trim,  trig  Norwegian,  hideously  disfigured  by  camou- 
flaging smears  of  paint  as  many-hued  as  Joseph's  coat, 
forging  ahead  under  full  steam,  marked  as  a  victim  and 
pursued  by  the  crew  of  the  submarine,  half-sick  with  the 
rigors  of  perpetual  confinement  in  their  engine  of  destruc- 
tion and  with  the  physical  recoil  of  foul  and  murderous 
thoughts.  Their  dehumanized  mentalities,  long  since  in- 
capacitated by  the  carouse  of  murder,  by  the  orgy  of  crime 
upon  which  their  country  had  embarked,  from  perceiving 
the  difference  between  honest  battle  and  cold-blooded 
sassination,  saw  in  the  killing  of  civilians  whether  at 
or  on  land  nothing  but  "military  necessity."  Whatever 
impetus  toward  right  thinking,  derived  from  ancestors  of 
the  pre-Bismarckian  era,  may  have  persisted  at  first,  had 
long  since  been  inhibited  by  the  "iron"  discipline  of  the 
Navy,  which  is  the  boast  of  every  good  German.  Now  they 
frankly  lusted  to  kill,  lusted  to  speed  the  torpedo  on  its 
mad  career  of  destruction,  principally,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  the  clear  air  of  the  sea  vouchsafed  them  only  upon 
emergence  from  the  ocean  of  which  their  piratical  esqJoits 
had  made  a  vast  graveyard. 

One  word  entailed  in  this  train  of  thought  rebounded 
into  acute  consciousness.  Assassination!  Was  it  fair  to 
condemn  the  Germans  so  ruthlessly  for  being  the  assassins 
they  undoubtedly  were  when  others,  among  them  she  whom 
he  was  mourning,  had  practiced  the  same  dismal  immorality, 
and  were  exonerated  by  the  world? 

His  heart — the  heart  which  he  had  declined  to  believe 
he  pos.^csscd  a  few  moments  earlier— cried  out  aloud  at 
this,  insisting  tumultUDUsly  that  Var\ara  Alexandrovna  had 
practiced  tcrri)risni  only  because  there  was  absolutely  no 
other  weapon  to  use.  The  ar^'ument  recoiled  upon  itself. 
Was  not  that  precisely  the  same  argument  for  SchrfcklUk" 
keit  which  the  (icrmans  were  advancing — that  there  was 
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nothing  that  would  accomplish  what  they  were  sedcing  to 
acomplish  excepting  terrorism? 

Why  then,  inexorable  logic  demanded,  do  you  lament  the 
one  as  a  victim  and  execrate  the  turpitude  of  the  other? 

Guido  caught  at  his  throat  and  loosened  his  collar.  He 
had  the  sensation  of  strangling.  His  breath  came  in  great 
gasps,  as  if  he  were  panting  after  a  hard  run.  He  told 
himself  that  he  must  eo  mad  if  he  did  not  cling  hard — 
cling  hard  to  what?  He  could  not  say.  His  brow  was 
wet  with  cold  perspiration. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  was  suffering — that  he  was  suffer- 
iM|  greatly. 

He  renewed  his  arguments  in  behalf  of  Varvara  Alex- 
androvna.  At  all  costs  he  must  exculpate  her  entirely.  She 
had  used  terrorism  as  a  weapon  against  enslavement,  while 
the  Germans  were  using  it  in  their  effort  to  enslave  the 
entire  world 

That  should  have  exonerated  his  mother  completely,  but 
he  perceived  presently  that  what  he  was  really  trying  to 
do  was  not  merely  to  justify  his  mother  but  to  extol  her. 
But  his  conscience  refused  to  be  trafficked  with.  Her 
heroism,  her  fortitude,  her  sincerity  and  honorable  desires, 
her  love  for  humanity,  all  these  qualities  he  might  and  did 
applaud.  But  he  could  not — he  simply  could  not — applaud 
her  methods. 

And  suddenly  all  this  hair-splitting  and  argumentation 
seemed  inexpressibly  cheap  and  tawdry.  His  entire  sense 
of  being  was  merged  in  a  great  throbbing  monotone  of 
elemental  pain. 

"I  loved  her,  I  loved  her  so,"  he  said  to  himself.  And 
immediately  the  thought  returned  that  he  had  not  loved  her 
enough,  or  he  would  not  have  let  her  go  to  her  death. 

It  was  an  invidious  circle  in  which  his  thoughts  chased 
hard  upon  one  another's  heels. 

All  the  while  Frau  Ursula  was  standing  outside  the  door, 
every  nerve  concentrated  upon  the  enormous  endeavor  to 
hear  something  so  insubstantial  as  the  beating  of  the  wings 
of  thought  through  a  well-timbered  door.  She  was  afraid 
to  enter  unbidden.  Several  times  she  had  felt  herself 
pushed  away  out  of  the  immediate  pale  of  Guido's  inmost 
self,  once  when  he  had  refused  to  be  questioned  in  regard 
to  his  engagement,  and  again  when  he  had  gone  off  with 
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Mamotschka  to  buy  the  silk  dress  without  tdling  Fna 
Ursula  a  word  about  it.  She  understood,  of  course,  what 
his  motive  had  been  upon  that  occauon  in  not  consultinc 
her— or  seeming  to  consult  her — but  she  felt  that  he  miglit 
have  given  her  a  vague  hint — a  suggestion  before  the  dress 
had  t^ome  an  accomplished  fact 

So  she  stood  there,  throat  and  chest  aching  with  the  effort 
she  was  making  to  restrain  her  own  respiration  so  that  she 
might  hear  his.  She  heard  him  moan  once  or  twice,  like 
a  person  in  severe  physical  pain.  Then  there  feD  a  leadca 
silence  more  terrible  than  these  half-stifled  sounds.  She 
became  seriously  alarmed.  She  could  bear  the  suspense 
and  the  fear  no  lon|[er.  With  resolute  caution  die  op^ied 
the  door  and  went  in. 

He  stared  at  her  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  make  of  her 
physical  self  a  translucent  veil  through  which  he  was  peer- 
mg  into  some  mystery  beyond.  And  he  said  not  a  word. 
He  sat  as  still  as  death  itself. 

"Guido,"  she  cried,  "Hersenjunge,  do  not  hold  yourself 
in  like  that.    Lclss^  Dich  tin  Bischen  gehen" 

He  said: 

"Although  we  do  not  know  whether  she  was  drowned, 
or  killed  by  wreckage,  or  whether  she  was  shot,  we  know 
that  she  died  bravely." 
'Yes/'  said  Frau  Ursula. 

'And  because  she  died  bravely,"  Guido  continued,  **we 
may  be  certain  that  she  was  not  in  that  first  life-boat  that 
had  safely  cleared  the  suction  of  the  sinking  vessel  only  to 
be  shot  to  slivers." 

'Yes/*  Frau  Ursula  assented. 

1  can  imagine,"  the  boy  continued,  pressing  his  hands 
tightly  together  as  if  controlling  a  neuralgic  pain,  "that  she 
went  about  among  women  and  children,  quieting  them, 
helping  them  into  the  boats  or  staunching  the  blood  of 
those  who  had  been  wounded,  and  never,  never  once  think- 
ing of  herself  or  her  own  safety." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Frau  Ursula,  huskily. 

"She  was  very  brave."  Guido  went  on.  **I  think  bravery 
was  the  keynote  of  her  character.  I  cannot  imagine  an>xme 
being  braver  than  she." 

Frau  Ursula  nodded.  Tears  dimmed  her  eyes  and  sob> 
choked  her  voice. 
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^There  was  such  a  fine  quality  to  her  bravery/'  Guido 
resumed  ''Her  bravery  was  somethins^  much  finer  than 
mere  endurance,  it  was  more  than  a  willingness  to  endure, 
more  than  cheerfulness  in  endurance — it  was,  I  think,  an 
unostentatious  but  deeply  religious  negation  of  the  im- 
portance of  physical  suffering.  To  her  suffering  was  im- 
Eortant  only  in  so  far  as  it  refines  and  humanizes  the 
uman  race.  But  above  her  own  suffering  her  soul  soared 
unheeding  and  untouched.  That  is  why  Schlusselburg  did 
not  drive  her  insane," 

Frau  Ursula's  tears  were  falling. 

"The  thought  of  her  bravery  will  abide  with  me  always," 
said  Guido.  "It  carries  with  it  the  authority  of  something 
— well,  scriptural." 

Until  this  moment  he  had  spoken  quietly.  Now,  sud- 
denly, a  pain  gripped  at  his  vitals,  and  moved  through  him 
like  a  living  thing. 

"Whv  did  I  not  tell  her  all  this,"  Guido  cried,  spas- 
modically. "She  wanted  my  admiration — she  wanted  it  and 
desired  it — and  I  withheld  my  homage  until  now — and  now 
it  is  too  late " 

Frau  Ursula  came  and  stood  beside  him  and  encircled 
his  shoulders  with  her  arm. 

"You  must  not  reproach  yourself,"  she  said;  "you  were 
adorable  in  your  treatment  of  her.  I  was  so  proud  of  my 
boy." 

His  emotion  was  eating  into  the  very  marrow  of  his 
self-control. 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "the  waste  of  it,  the  folly!  The  shame- 
ful, shameless  human  waste  I" 

Frau  Ursula  thought  that  a  mood  of  expansive  sympathy 
had  seized  him,  and  said : 

"Almost  five  hundred  lives  wiped  out!" 

"Ah !"  He  was  shaken  by  a  gust  of  that  over-evaluation 
of  self  without  which  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  departed 
would  be  destitute  of  its  sharpest  edge.  "I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  others.  I  was  thinking  of  Mamotschka,  of  her 
wasted,  futile  life.  Her  brief  married  life  was  almost  as 
full  of  unhappiness  as  of  happiness.  Motherhood  brought 
her  the  keenest  torture  which  she  ever  unden%'ent.  To  see 
her  child  in  the  miasmic  filth  of  a  Russian  prison  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  make  that  brave  soul  wince.    And — 
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it  has  never  occurred  to  me  before — ^the  thought  of  parting 
from  her  child  must  have  been  a  tremendous  pain.  Unt3 
now  I  have  only  thought  of  your  nobility,  Muiterchen,  in 
taking  to  your  heart  that  puny,  sickly,  vermin-covered  child 
— ^but  there  was  a  fine  nobility  also  in  her  faith  in  you — in 
handing  over  to  you  her  child  like  that " 

He  stopped,  entirely  overcome  by  the  tumult  of  restro- 
spective  pity  that  was  stirring  in  his  veins.  To  steady 
himself  he  rose  and  strode  about  the  room.  Suddenly, 
before  the  bureau,  he  halted  abruptlv.  It  was  the  precise 
spot  where  Varvara  Alexandrovna  had  stood  on  the  day 
when  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  the  silk  dress. 

The  recollection  of  the  lighter,  feminine  side  of 
Mamotschka's  character,  with  the  renewed  and  intensified 
implication  of  all  the  niceties  and  refinements  and  com- 
plexities of  life  which  she  had  missed,  wrenched  him  with 
a  violence  that  seemed  to  rend  body  and  soul  asunder.  It 
broke  to  atoms  the  self-restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
clinging  so  desperately. 

All  of  a  sudden,  he  went  completely  to  pieces.  He  fdl 
on  his  knees  and  wept.  The  shattering  sobs  and  harsh 
tears  which  grief  wrings  from  men  shook  him. 

And  Frau  Ursula,  her  sheltering  arms  about  lum,  wait- 
ing for  the  storm  to  pass,  was  satisfied  to  have  it  so.  She 
had  all  a  woman's  faith  in  the  remedial  and  restorative 
power  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ANOTHER  fortnight  elapsed  before  Guide  was  pro- 
nounced well  enough  by  Dr.  Erdman  to  present  him- 
self for  the  aviation  tests.  He  passed  the  gnlling  mental 
and  physical  examinations  and  was  told  that  his  two  and 
a  half  years'  work  as  a  student  of  technology  would  prove 
invaluable.  Highly  elated,  he  made  the  round  of  his  friends 
to  apprize  them  of  his  good  luck  in  having  been  accepted 
for  the  air  service. 

He  stopped  first  at  the  Red  Cross  Work  Rooms  to  tell 
Frau  Ursula.  She  gave  him  a  smile  holding  the  contra- 
dictory qualities  of  joy  and  pain. 

"It  is  well,"  she  said,  simply. 

Guido  then  walked  back  to  Bismarck  Street^  and  sought 
out  the  larc^  rambling  semi-magnificent,  semi-shabbv  house 
at  the  unfashionable  end  of  Anasquoit's  Fifth  Avenue» 
which  had  been  a  sort  of  secondary  home  to  him  all  his 
life. 

Dr.  Koenig  opened  the  door  himself  and  led  the  way  to 
the  comfortable  study  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  waking  hours. 

"Great  news,  Herr  Doktor/^  said  Guido.  **Vm  going 
to  be  an  airman  all  right.    Thqr've  accq>ted  me.** 

"Great  news  I"  the  Doctor  exclaimed.  "Bah,**  he  barked 
out  angrily.  "All  aviators  are  killed  sooner  or  later.  Great 
news,  indeed !  Your  Destiny  will  be  finished  before  it  has 
ever  begun." 

"That's  a  real  nice  neighborly,  cheerful  view  to  take  of 
it,*'  said  Gtiido,  ptilling  up  his  chair  beside  the  Doctor*8. 

"Bah,"  barked  the  old  man  again.    "Bah." 

"Oh,  come,  come,"  said  Guido.  "Seems  to  me  I*ve  heard 
something  of  the  doings  way  back  in  the  year  '48.  Seems 
to  me  Grossvater  Geddes  and  Grossvater  von  Estritz  and 
you,  too,  Opapa  Koenig,  had  your  fingers  in  the  pie  in  those 
days.** 

"Bah,"  Dr.  Koenig  said  for  the  third  time,  but  it  was  a 
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very  mild  and  ineffectual  ''Bah"  compared  with  its  predece*- 
sors.  A  smile  had  crept  into  the  comers  of  his  moutfau 
Guide's  assumption  of  an  intimacy  which  had  never  been 
practiced  between  them,  delighted  his  secret  heart  all  the 
more  because  the  lad  had  singled  him  out  as  the  recipient 
of  the  more  acutely  intimate  and  endearing  version  of  the 
orthodox  "Grossvater^' ;  for  *'Opapaf'  bears  just  that  subtle 
significance  of  good  comradeship  and  frank  friendliness 
in  German,  that  "granddaddy,"  as  opposed  to  "grand- 
father/' holds  in  English. 

"Well,  have  it  your  way,"  he  saiA  "I  wouldn't  want  to 
see  you  out  of  the  fray."  And  after  a  moment,  he  added, 
"It  is  particularly  fitting  that  you  should  go— you  and  all 
German-Americans  who  are  loval  sons  of  America  and 
of  democracy,  for  in  fighting  imperial  Germany  you  are 
fighting  for  the  real  Germany,  the  Germany  that  lies  hidden 
and  obscured  and  befouled  in  the  grime  of  Junkerism  and 
Kaiserism  and  Kultur.  Germany,"  he  continued,  '^Germany 
of  the  Germans — the  real  Germans,  who  are  a  mild,  in- 
offensive, politically  misinformed  people,  will  one  day  thank 
America  or  having  come  into  the  War,  for  breathing  fresh 
life  and  fresh  hope  into  the  Allied  forces  and  saving  the 
day  for  them,  for  America,  for  democracy,  and  for  Ger- 
many, too. 

**For  autocracy  in  Germany  is  hydra-headed.  If  the  one 
head  of  the  monster  were  to  continue  to  wax  and  thrive, 
the  other  monster,  by  responsive  reaction,  would  thri\-e 
and  wax  strong  also,  and  when  the  time  should  have  be- 
come ripe,  they  would  seek  to  devour  each  other,  and  the 
process  would  so  demoralize  and  devitalize  the  German 
people  that  Germany  would  then  indeed  be  undone  for  ages 
to  come.  For  the  name  of  the  second  head  of  the  monster, 
which  is  present  always  wherever  autocracy  holds  undis- 
puted sway,  is  socialism. 

"Therefore  I  predict  that  the  German  people,  when  their 
angle  of  vision  shall  have  been  corrected  after  the  war  is 
over,  will  thank  America,  yes,  thank  her,  for  doing  what 
she  by  that  time  will  have  done. 

"There  was  a  time,"  he  went  on,  "when  I  had  lost  all 
faith  in  my  own  race.  It  may  seem  stranfsje  to  you  that  1 
should  feel  faith  now  when  the  name  •German"  has  be- 
come a  stench  in  men's  nostrils.     Hut  there  is  to  me  an 
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infinite  pathos  in  the  childlike  faith  with  which  the  German 
people  regard  their  government,  the  Military  Staff,  the 
Kaiser,  the  entire  devilish  machine  that  is  responsible  for 
the  catastrophe.  And  there  is  to  me  also  something  quite 
indescribably  ghastly  in  the  thought  that  any  state  should 
have  power  not  merely  to  enslave  the  bodies  of  its  citizens, 
but  to  enslave  and  to  impale  their  souls  as  well." 

He  was  terribly  agitated,  he  was  tremendously  in  earnest 

"Germany's  real  crime,"  he  cried,  "is  the  crime  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  crime  of  having  been  untrue  to  her- 
self! Slowly,  g^dually,  circumspectly,  throughout  forty 
long  years  her  government  has  dropped  the  slow  poison 
into  her  people's  soul — the  poison  of  overweening  race- 
pride,  of  envy,  of  national  fear,  of  cvil-mindedness  I  The 
soul  of  Germany  to-day  is  devitalized  and  vitiated  by  this 
invidious  process  of  slow  poisoning.  She  needs  purgation 
by  blood,  purgation  by  defeat,  purgation  by  repentance. 
The  first  two  purges  await  her  inevitably — ^but  no  extrane- 
ous force,  no  foreign  power  no  matter  how  well-intentioned, 
can  administer  the  third  and  the  most  important  purge. 
Unless  she  takes  that  physic  of  her  own  account  she  will 
be  damned— eternally,  inevitably,  irretrievably  damned." 

The  old  man  had  spoken  with  frightful  intensity. 

Guido,  remembering  Grossvater  Gcddes'  tragic  end,  tried 
to  divert  him.  But  Dr.  Koenig  refused  to  be  diverted.  He 
was  too  full  of  his  subject. 

"What  our  own  government  is  about  I  do  not  know," 
he  broke  out  anew.  "Will  they  continue  to  let  every 
German  fire-eater  continue  to  vilify  this  country  so  long 
as  they  do  not  blow  up  bridges  and  throw  bombs?  WiU 
they  allow  a  street  in  an  American  town — a  town  which 
has  suddenly  become  prominent  as  a  port  of  embarkation — 
to  continue  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  all  this  devil's  tomfoolery  of  blood  and 
iron?" 

"I  believe,"  said  Guido,  "and  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
it,  too,  that  the  Mayor  is  taking  up  the  subject  of  changing 
the  name  of  our  street  from  Bismarck  to  Lincoln  Street." 

'"Well,"  said  Dr.  Koenig,  grimly,  "I  hope  they  will  not 
change  it  to  Lincoln  Street.  It's  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  the  greatest  American  of  all  to  hand  him  the  left-overs 
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of  a  Bismarck!  Let  them  change  it  to  anti-Christ,  or 
Machiavelli,  or  just  plain  Brimstone  or  Sulphur.'' 

Guido  laughed. 

"There  is  nothing  funny  about  it,"  the  cxsiSpenttd  old 
man  went  on.  He  seized  a  German  newq>aper  and  thrust 
it  in  Guido's  face. 

'This  miserable  Kaeseblaettchen/'  he  roared,  ''has  the 
blackguardly  impudence  to  denounce  the  projected  change 
as  narrow-minded  I  Damn  it !"  he  roared,  ''damn  it  T*  and 
he  tore  it  up  and  stuffed  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
"What  in  heaven's  name  is  our  government  about  ?" 

"Oh,  our  government  knows  its  business/'  said  Guido. 
"In  the  end  you  will  see  it  is  doing  right  to  show  clemency 
wherever  it  can." 

Dr.  Koenig  continued  to  grumble.  He  disapproved  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  President's  tardy  decUratioo  of 
war  had  failed  to  assuage  his  sense  of  aggrieveroent,  while 
the  government's  leniency  mightly  displeased  and  alarmed 
the  old  Republican. 

Guido  next  went  to  the  parsonage.  He  went  there  with 
a  heavy  heart.  He  expected  an  unpleasant  half  of  an 
hour.  Elschen  disapproved  of  him  continually  these  days, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  voice  her  disapproval,  apparently 
thinking  it  the  duty  of  a  future  wife  to  mete  out  wholesale 
admonishment. 

Like  E>obronov,  she  had  become  an  uncompromising 
socialist,  and  she  condemned  Guido  unstintingly  for  his 
apostasy.  Guido,  in  considering  the  result  of  his  own  teach- 
ings of  the  perfcrvid  days  when  he  had  acclaimed  social- 
ism as  the  Religion  of  Fiumanity,  felt  humiliated  and  sick 
at  heart.  He  had  introduced  Elschen  and  I>obronov  to  this 
dangerous  heresy,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  into  the  socialistic  fold,  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
reverse  the  process  as  he  had  reversed  it  in  himself.  He 
reminded  himself  continually  that  the  heterodoxy  of  one 
age  is  the  orthodoxy  of  another.  That,  of  course,  had  been 
abundantly  true  of  democracy,  but  the  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  less  he  could  see  in  socialism  triumphant  any- 
thing but  a  turning  back  of  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Elschen,  on  being  apprized  of  Guido's  enlistment  said 
in  a  sweet,  childish  tone  that  contrasted  oddly  with  her 
words : 
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"It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  do,  Guido.  You  must  forgive 
mc  for  being  frank.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a  traitor 
to  your  race  in  enlisting  to  fight  against  Germany.  In  the 
second  place,  Germany  is  rig^t  and  even  if  you  were  not 
a  German  you  ought  to  be  honest  enough  to  admit  the 
justice  of  Germany's  cause," 

Guido  thought: 

"Why  in  heaven's  name  doesn't  she  offer  to  release  me  ?" 

Elschen,  counting  her  points  by  tapping  the  pink  fore- 
finger of  her  right  hand  against  the  palm  of  her  left,  con- 
tinued: 

"In  the  third  place,  there  is  pacifism,  and  you  ought  to 
be  man  enough  to  embrace  and  practice  it." 

"Look  here,  Elschen,"  ignoring  Elschen's  third  point  com- 
pletely. "If  you  had  lived  at  (tie  time  of  the  Revolution 
would  you  have  remained  true  to  the  Crown  or  would  you 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans  ?"  s 

"Can  you  ask  ?"  Elschen  demanded,  hotly.  "Of  course  I 
would  have  been  'against'  England." 

"Then,"  said  Guido,  "why  blame  me?  Englishmen  of 
American  birth  fought  Englishman  of  English  birth  in 
those  days.  What's  wrong  then  with  a  Russo-German- 
American  fighting  Germany?" 

Elschen  grew  very  red  and  looked  the  wrath  which  her 
diction  was  too  constricted  to  voice. 

"Also,"  said  Guido,  "if  your  pacifism  is  sincere,  how  do 
you  manage  to  exonerate  Germany  completely,  and  even 
to  sympathize  with  her,  while  blaming  her  enemies?" 

"Because  Germany  is  defending  herself,"  Elschen  re- 
torted, indignantlv.  "Ah,  if  you  had  a  German  heart  you 
would  understand." 

"I  have  always  been  under  the  impression,"  said  Guido, 
with  gentle  scorn,  "that  understanding  is  a  function  of  the 
reason  and  feeling  a  function  of  the  heart.  Apparently  I 
was  mistaken." 

Elschen's  pretty  face  puckered  with  anoyance  into  pink 
and  white  dimples.  She  took  up  her  knitting,  which,  in 
her  excitement,  had  slipped  from  her  hands.  Like  many 
another  German  sympathizer,  Elschen.  impelled  by  heaven- 
only  knows  what  motive,  was  industriously  knitting  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  since  America's  entry  into  the  War. 
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Elschen  gathered  her  feeble  resources  together  for  a 
renewed  attack. 

"If  you  had  wanted  to  do  what  is  right,  you  would  hate 
gone  back  to  Russia  with  your  mother  to  take  up  her  nobk 
work.  Of  course,  I  cannot  now  regret  that  you  didn't  go, 
but  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  you  not  going  to  Russia 
ultimately  to  pr^M±  social  democracy  as  At  wished  you 
to  do." 

Elschen's  didactic  petulance  usually  had  no  effect  whit- 
ever  upon  Guido,  but  this  was  really  rather  crass. 
Mamotschka's  death  was  still  very  recent,  and  it  left  a 
wound  that  bled  freely  at  the  slightest  touch.  Elschen's 
tactless  and — so  it  seemed  to  Guido-^ieartless  words  gave 
Guido  the  sense  of  a  nail  driven  through  raw  flesh.  His 
thoughts  were  thrown  into  violent  disturbance.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  sajring  one  thing  and  thinking  another 
«it  the  same  time. 

He  said: 

"You  will  have  to  tmderstand,  Elschen,  that  in  matters 
of  conscience  I  allow  no  one  to  advise  me  or  to  dictate 
to  me.    No  one.    That's  flat" 

He  thought: 

"Now,  pray  heaven,  shell  jilt  me!" 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Guido's  expectations 
would  have  been  realized,  even  if  the  Herr  Pastor  had  not 
happened  to  enter  the  room  at  this  inauspicious  moment 
Probably,  alone  with  Guido,  Elschen  would  simply  ha\-e 
continued  to  scold  him.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
all  their  lives  remain  children  in  heart  and  in  mind.  They 
have  no  sense  of  their  own  arrested  mental  development 
and  spiritual  insufficiency,  and  tranquilly  pursue  their  way 
through  life,  becoming  less  and  less  charitable  and  more 
and  more  censorious  of  others,  never  suspecting  that  they 
themselves  are  legitimate  objects  of  pity  and  scorn.  Guido 
plainly  saw  that  the  less  beautiful  aspects  of  Elschen's 
character  were  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  and 
were  cr>'stallizing  with  amazing  rapidity  into  sharp  unlove- 
liness.  This  did  not  blind  him  to  her  sterling  worth  within 
a  restricted  sphere.  Honest  she  was  withal,  kind  to  those 
whom  she  approved  of,  and  capable  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion for  those  whom  she  loved,  as  Guido  had  had  ample 
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occasion  to  realize  during  a  fortniriit  in  which  Pastor 
Marlow  had  been  crippled  with  ltinH>ago. 

Like  all  women  of  weak  mentality,  she  gloried  in  mascu- 
line masterfulness.  Guido,  masterful,  was  Guido  thrice 
glorified.  For  of  the  fact  that  she  loved  him  still,  and 
very  deeply  at  that,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

Pastor  Marlow,  on  entering  the  room  and  perceiving  that 
the  ambrosial  harmony  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  habitual 
medium  of  lovers  had  been  somewhat  disturbed,  demanded 
to  be  told  what  was  the  matter.  The  excellent  man,  as 
we  know,  had  entertained  grave  doubts  for  a  long  time  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  daughter's  engagement 
He  asked  to  be  told  ^at  had  happened. 

''Guido  has  enlisted,"  Elschen  replied,  in  her  childish 
staccato.    "He  is  going  to  be  an  American  airman." 

"Well,  that  is  splendid  of  Guido,  I  think,"  the  Herr 
Pastor  cried,  greatly  to  Guido's  astonishment  He  was  very 
evidently  sincere  in  applauding  Guido's  action,  and  Guido 
said: 

"You  are  very  kind  to  say  so.  Elschen  disapproves 
violently.  Won't  you  try  to  convince  her  that  I  am  doing 
the  right  thing?" 

Pastor  Marlow  frowned. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  replied,  •'that  my  daughter's 
views  and  my  own  are  slightly  at  variance." 

"Father  has  changed  his  views  in  regard  to  the  War," 
said  Elschen.  "He  is  now  quite  pro-American.  But  I  have 
not  changed  my  views.  I  do  not  see  how  any  sincere  person 
can  believe  and  say  one  thing  one  day  and  believe  an  entirely 
different  thing  the  next.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this 
to  you.  Papa,  and  to  you,  Guido." 

Her  meekness  was  terrible.  It  was  the  unyielding,  self- 
sufficient,  self -laudatory  meekness  of  the  rigid  inelastic 
mind,  which  sees  in  perfect  consistency  the  flower  of 
stability,  not  the  weed  of  stagnation. 

"My  child,"  Pastor  Marlow  said,  in  a  tone  so  patently 
patient  that  it  betrayed  that  he  had  covered  the  argumenta- 
tive ground,  which  he  was  about  to  essay,  before,  "I  think 
I  have  fullv  explained  to  you  why  I  changed  my  views 
about  the  War." 

"Yes,  Papa,"  said  Elschen,  in  a  tone  of  outward  obedi- 
ence and  inward  rebellion. 
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With  a  sigh  the  Pastor  turned  to  Guido. 

''A  great  change  has  come  over  me,  Guido,''  he  said» 
simply.  "I  will  not  go  into  detail.  It  is  a  painful  thing 
for  a  man  of  my  age  to  have  to  repudiate  the  country  of 
his  birth.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  fool  of  mysdf, 
or  have  been  made  a  fool  of,  I  do  not  know  which.  At  any 
rate,  there  can  now  be  only  one  country  for  all  of  us.  I 
have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  change 
my  nationality.  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  do  so.  We 
never  know  just  what  feelings  are  bounded  by  our  hearts 
until  the  touchstone  of  fact  and  circumstance  is  applied 
to  them.  After  the  President  had  declared  war,  it  came 
to  me  as  a  tremendous  shock  that,  now  that  the  blow  had 
fallen,  now  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  choose  be- 
tween Germany  and  America,  America,  and  not  Germany, 
was  my  choice.  I  have  often  in  the  past  criticised  America 
and  I  shall  in  the  future  criticise  her  a^in.  But  what  I 
fed  overwhelmingly  now  is  this:  My  disapproval,  where 
I  disapprove,  is  the  disapproval  which  we  bestow  upon 
our  own,  upon  those  whom  we  love,  to  whom  we  belong 
and  who  belong  to  us,  and  whom— or  which — we  wish 
therefore  to  see  quite  perfect. 

"After  the  War  is  over  I  hope  to  become  an  American 
citizen  in  fact  as  I  now  as  in  feeling." 

His  words  were  inspired  by  genuine  emotion,  and  not  for 
a  moment  did  Guido  doubt  his  sincerity.  Giiitlo  did  not 
even  doubt  his  loyalty  for  America  when,  a  moment  later, 
he  broke  out  into  violent  denunciation  of  I^ngland  coupled 
to  predictions  that  "after  America  has  pulled  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  for  England,  England  will  kick  us  gcH>d  and 
hard  in  return,  you  see  if  she  doesn't !"  The  chanfje  fn»m 
pro-German  to  "pro- American"  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished by  many  hyphenates  of  undoubted  integrity  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  was  almost  invariably  acc(»m- 
panied  by  these  anglophobic  convulsions.  The  phenomenon 
was  not  new  to  Guido.  Nor  did  it  trouble  him.  There 
were  some  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  the  Teutonic  mind 
which  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  explore.  He  left  the 
parsonage  feeling  sick  at  heart,  for  he  was  still  a  man  of 
plighted  troth. 

"It  can't  go  on."  he  said.  "It  can't.  If  she  doesn't 
break  the  engagement,  1  will  have  to." 
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He  consulted  his  watch.  It  was  a  little  after  four,  and 
he  decided  to  call  upon  the  Professor  and  Mrs.  Geddes. 
He  calculated  that  four  o'clock  tea,  which  was  a  regular 
function  at  the  Geddes  home,  would  be  over  by  the  time 
he  got  there. 

He  found  the  Professor  and  Mrs.  Geddes  sitting  as 
usual  in  the  Professor's  study,  the  tea- wagon  at  their  side. 
They  had  not  quite  finished  drinking  their  tea,  or  eating 
their  deliciously  thin  buttered  toast,  and  Guido  felt  that  he 
had  blundered  in  coming  so  early,  for  this  hour  was,  as 
Janet  once  called  it,  "the  husband's  and  wife's  hour." 

He  was  not  allowed  to  feel  uncomfortable  long.  Mrs. 
Geddes,  disengaging  her  hand  from  her  husband's  clasp, 
rose  to  greet  him.  There  was  such  sincere  kindness  in  her 
tone  as  she  said,  "So  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,"  that  he 
knew  he  was  welcome,  indeed. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  shaking  hands  with  him, 
"when  are  you  coming  back  to  college?  You  look  in  fine 
trim— only  another  month  of  it  as  it  is." 

"I'm  not  coming  back  at  all,  Professor  Geddes,"  said 
Guido.  "That's  what  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  I've  en- 
listed.    To-day.     Aviation." 

"Ah!"  Mrs.  Geddes  exclaimed  "Janet  will  be  so 
pleased." 

"Will  she?"  the  Professor  remarked,  dryly.  "In  my 
days  young  girls  were  sorry  to  see  their  friends  go  off 
to  war." 

"I  agree  with  Mrs.  Geddes,  sir,"  said  Guido.  "Janet  will 
be  pleased.    I've  been  a  slacker  long  enough." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you're  entirely  well  again,  anyhow," 
said  the  Professor,  and  Mrs.  Geddes,  remembering  that  he 
did  not  take  tea,  offered  him  some  cocoa,  which  he  de- 
clined 

As  Guido  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Geddes  on  the  long 
davenport,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  being  among  friends 
the  most  true  and  sincere.  And,  while  that  fine  sincerity 
was  the  most  obvious  note  of  the  friendship  which  they 
had  continued  to  show  him,  in  spite  of  the  insidious  folly 
which  had  culminated  in  his  engagement,  there  was 
another,  very  subtle,  precious  side  to  this  intimacy  of  his 
with  the  Geades  family  which,  in  Guide's  estimation,  placed 
a  superiative  value  upon  it.    When  he  was  with  them  he 
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invariably  felt  that  he  was  at  his  best,  and  bjr  that  I  io 
not  mean  that  he  shone  socially  more  with  the  Geddeses 
than  with  others,  but  rather  'that  he  felt  that  the  finer 
shades  of  his  character  were  being  stimulated  while  the 
less  desirable  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  seemed  to  shrink 
away  and  suffer  a  sort  of  moral  asphyxiation.  This  was 
so,  perhaps,  because  Professor  Geddes  and  his  family  were 
accustomed  to  look  for  what  is  best  in  human  nature  and 
not  for  what  is  worst,  and  unconsciously  Guido  compared 
these  fine  friends  of  his  with  Egon  von  Dammer  and  Ema 
Gottschalk.  These  two  had  habituated  themselves  to  look- 
ing for  the  lower  side  of  human  nature,  and  to  base  their 
calculations  upon  that,  and  to  ignore  completely  the  finer 
spiritual  qualities  which  exist  in  all,  but  which,  like  everr 
other  quality,  require  cultivation  if  they  are  to  shine  with 
a  bright  and  steadfast  light. 

It  was,  Guido  reflected,  because  Professor  Geddes  and 
his  wife  pursued  a  diametrically  different  course  that  they 
had  not  summarily  barred  him  from  their  home  after  his 
engagement.  They  were  taking  him  on  trust.  The>'  were 
showing  faith  in  him.  They  had  been  most  kind  during 
his  illness  and  after  Mamotschka's  death.  And  he  was 
intensely  grateful  to  Janet's  parents  for  the  indulgence 
which  they  had  shown  him. 

He  was  so  deeply  stirred  by  these  reflection  that,  for  a 
moment,  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Professor 
Geddes  and  his  wife  misunderstood  his  silence.  They  ex- 
changed glances. 

"I  can  imagine,  Guido,"  said  Professor  Geddes,  "that 
the  desire  to  avenge  your  mother's  death  is  at  present  up- 
permost in  your  heart.  Will  you  forgive  a  man  ver>'  much 
older  than  yourself  for  venturing  to  advise  you?  Do  not 
nurse  this  feeling  of  vengefulness.  It's  not  a  wholesome 
feeling.  America  has  a  certain  task  to  perform,  and  it 
is  right  and  just  that  honest  indignation  should  kindle  in 
her  sons  as  they  set  about  to  do  the  work  in  hand.  But 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  psycholog}'  of 
righteous  indignation  and  the  psychology  of  revenge.  The 
one  is  among  the  noblest  feelings  that  can  set  a  human 
heart  aflame,  the  other  among  the  basest.  I  need  not  en- 
large on  the  subject.  The  two  feelings  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  love  and  lust." 
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**!  think,  sir/'  said  Guido,  "that  a  feeling  for  revenge 
burned  in  me  for  a  short  time  only — ^a  very  short  time. 
As  you  say — revenge  is  a  base  emotion.  But  the  tragedy 
of  my  moUier's  murder  is  with  me  always.  I  seldom  lose 
the  sense  of  it.  It  is  curious — there  seems  photographed 
upon  the  retina  of  my  mind  a  picture  of  the  sinking,  list- 
ing, exploding  vessel  which  is  so  clear  as  if  I  had  seen 
it  with  my  physical  eyes.  And  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It 
haunts  me.  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  in  camp.  I  want 
to  contribute  my  iota  in  helping  to  end  the  German  iniquity. 
I  want  to  help  to  make  the  world  sweet  and  clean  once 
more." 

"Well  said,  Guido,'*  said  the  Professor  heartily.  And 
Mrs.  Geddes,  regarding  him  kindly,  said: 

"We  are  expecting  Janet  to  spend  the  night  with  us." 
She  spoke  in  her  abrupt,  truncated,  fluttering  way.  "She 
probably  will  be  here  by  six — in  time  for  dinner— can't 
you  stay?  You  two  will  be  wanting  to  compare  recent 
war  experiences.    Well  ?" 

In  vain  had  the  Professor  shot  Parthian  glances  at  his 
wife.  Janet,  after  that  first  hysterical  outburst,  had  never 
reverted  to  her  heartache  or  to  her  disappointment.  The 
Professor,  manlike,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Janet, 
in  prohibiting  Guido's  presence  when  she  herself  was  about, 
had  spoken  for  all  time.  Mrs.  Geddes,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  her  own  sex,  and  perceiving  Janet's  latent  hostility  for 
all  other  young  men,  had  drawn  her  own  conclusions. 
Hence  her  invitation. 

"You're  most  awfully  kind,"  murmured  Guido,  his  cheeks 
aflame. 

"So,"  thought  the  Professor.  "He  does  love  her.  Then, 
why  the  mischief " 

"Goodness,"  thought  Mrs.  Geddes,  "if  he  blushes  like 
that  at  sound  of  her  name,  what  will  be  the  color  of  my 
daughter's  face  at  sight  of  him?"  And  she  left  the  room 
abruptly  and  told  the  maid  that  she  would  answer  the 
bell  nerself.  This  would  give  her  a  chance  to  warn  Janet 
that  Guido  was  in  the  house. 

The  bell  rang  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  only  five 
o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Geddes  did  not  expect  Janet  so  early. 
Nor  was  it  Janet  who  was  at  the  door.  It  was  Wesen- 
donck. 
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Wesendonck's  persistence  in  continuing  to  visit  them 
something  of  a  puzzle  to  Professor  Geddes  and  his  wife. 
Both  suspected  that  Janet  might  be  the  magnet  Janet, 
intermittently,  to  Professor  Geddes'  horror,  had  ^wn 
some  disposition  to  flirt  with  the  doughty  Teuton.  His 
wife  assuaged  his  distress  by  assuring  him  that  Janet  was 
merely  taking  these  means  to  punish  Wesendonck  for  his 
outrageous  political  convictions. 

"If  she  were  a  man  she  would  probably,  before  this,  have 
employed  physical  force  in  dealing  with  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Geddes.  "Being  a  woman  she  employs  her  eyes.  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  say  which  is  the  more  deadly  method." 

But  whatever  Wesendonck's  reasons  were  for  coming, 
he  came  and  continued  to  come  with  the  same  unconcerned 
frequency  whether  Janet  flirted  with  him  or  snubbed  him 
or  was  away  from  home. 

Mrs.  Geddes  greeted  him  civilly,  with  the  merest  suspi- 
cion of  frosty  reserve,  and  led  him  to  the  study.  She 
looked  slightly  malicious,  as  women  will,  in  announcing 
to  her  husband,  "Mr.  Wesendonck,  dear." 

Herr  Wesendonck,  having  been  offered  a  cup  of  tea  and 
having  accepted  it,  gulped  it  down  in  a  business-hke  way 
which  said  very  plainly  that  time  was  really  much  loo 
precious  to  waste  in  such  futilities,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  War  without  preamble  or  prelude.  As  of  old,  he  waded 
knee-deep  into  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  hostess  and 
host  were  Americans  and  differed  radically  with  him  in 
every  particular  touching  the  War. 

He  began  by  calling  Mr.  Wilson  a  serpent,  a  snake  in 
the  grass,  a  venomous  toad,  who  had  reduced  .\nicr!ca 
from  her  once  proud  sovereignty  to  mere  vassalaj^t. 
Americans  were  no  longer  freemen.  They  were  va5sal>  of 
England.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  autocrat — a  much  worse 
autocrat  than  the  Czar. 

"Or  the  Kaiser?"  Guido  inquired,  gently  obtuse. 

Herr  Wesendonck  burst  into  a  guffaw. 

The  Kaiser  an  autocrat  ?  That  showed,  that  just  showed 
what  Americans  didn't  know.  The  Kaiser  was  no  autocrat. 
He  had  no  power  at  all.  As  anyone  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
could  see  for  himself. 

"Your  statement   is  partially   true,"   said  Guido.     "^\5 
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German  Emperor  Wilhiclm  is  a  mere  figurehead.  As  King 
of  Prussia  he  wields  a  power  the  sinister  greatness  of 
which  has  been  abundantly  proven  during  the  last  three 
years." 

"I  see  you  share  the  popular  American  delusion  that  the 
Kaiser  is  the  arch-malefactor  of  history  ?" 

"No,"  said  Guido,  "I  do  not  think  that  of  him.  I  think 
he  is  too  big  a  fool  to  be  a  big  criminal.  It's  through  the 
pressure  which  the  unscrupulous  clique  about  him  brought 
to  bear  on  him  that  he  developed  into  the  dangerous  tool 
he  has  proven  himself  to  be." 

Herr  Wesendonck  stared  in  mute  amazement. 

"That,  of  course,  is  the  chief  objection  in  these  days  to  a 
monarchy,"  Guido  went  on.  "The  social  prestige  which 
inheres  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  and  which  all  the 
charlatans  and  adventurers  of  the  realm  can  use  as  a 
nucleus  for  their  machinations." 

"I,"  said  Herr  Wesendonck,  "I  have  been  convinced  by 
this  War  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  is  the 
only  right  form." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Professor  Geddes,  "that's  rather  a 
strong  statement  for  an  American  citizen  to  make." 

"After  the  War  is  over,"  said  Herr  Wesendonck,  "I  shall 
be  an  American  citizen  no  longer.  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
Fatherland." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  he  next  informed  the  others,  had  been 
driven  to  insanity  by  remorse  at  having  caused  the  world 
conflagration.  This  interesting  item  of  intelligence  he 
claimed  to  have  gleaned  from  the  Swiss  papers. 

No  one  challenged  it.  They  were  all  too  much  intrigued 
by  the  man's  insouciant  effrontery  to  reprove  him. 

Mr.  Wilson,  he  said,  was  such  an  autocrat  and  had 
peppered  the  country  to  such  a  degree  with  spies — all 
Southern  job-hunters  who  had  to  be  given  lucrative  em- 
ployment— ^that  no  man's  life  was  safe  if  he  ventured  to 
criticise  the  President.  Therefore  wary  Germans  had  taken 
to  referring  to  the  President  as  Herr  Schneider.  For  what 
law  could  reach  one,  what  spy  could  jail  one.  if  one  said 
that  Herr  Schneider  was  etn  Schuft,  ein  Hallunke,  ein 
Idiot,  ein  Ketfenhundf 

Guido  could  not  refrain  from  saying: 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  was  told  me  by  a 
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friend  who  travded  in  Gennanv  about  eight  years  aga"* 
This  friend,  Guido  said,  had  a  large  ntun^  of  acquaint- 
ances in  Berlin  who,  however,  were  not  mutual  friends. 
He  spent  a  few  days  successively  with  each  of  them,  in 
turn  coming  in  contact  with  entirely  different  circles  of 
Berlin  life.  At  the  house  of  the  first  friend  he  beard 
shocking  tales  about  a  Herr  Meyer,  which  did  not  par- 
ticularly interest  him  excepting  that  he  wondered  at  the 
fury  displayed  as  his  friend  and  his  friend's  friends  tore 
to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  man  whom  they  apparently 
knew  very  intimately.  At  the  house  of  the  second  friend, 
who  was  more  reticent,  a  visitor  one  evening  made  a  con- 
temptuous remark  about  a  Herr  Meyer,  evoking  a  sharp, 
angry  acquiescence  from  the  host  in  Herr  Meyer's  com- 
plete asininity.  A  similar  incident  occurred  at  the  house 
of  a  third  friend,  and  as  Guido's  friend  did  not  suppose 
that  all  these  people,  who  were  tmacquainted  among  each 
other,  should  have  the  same  mutual  acquaintance,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  Meyers  of  Berlin  must  constitute  one  of 
those  families  of  criminals  of  which  Havelock  Ellis  an«i 
Lombroso  and  other  criminologists  write  S(}  entertainingly. 
But  when  he  again  encountered  his  old  acquaintance,  Herr 
Meyer,  in  the  home  of  a  fourth  friend,  who  had  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  three  other  friends,  the  American 
became  suspicious  and  demanded  an  explanation.  He  was 
sworn  to  secrecy  and  then  told  Herr  Meyer  could  not  have 
a  German  subject  thrown  into  jail  for  lese  majesti,  but 
the  Kaiser  could. 

Professor  Geddes  laughed  heartily. 

"I  suspect  you,  Guido,"  he  said,  "of  adding  one  or  two 
fancy  touches  of  your  own  to  that  story.  But  I  dare  say 
the  verdict  of  history  will  bestow  upon  the  Me)*ers  of 
Berlin  the  sinister  distinction  of  being  the  most  famous 
criminal  family  in  the  world.'' 

Herr  Wesendonck  was  furious.  He  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, however,  and  presently  began  to  tell  how  an  Ameri- 
can, caught  in  Belgium  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  had 
lost  his  way  while  driving  his  car.  He  could  not  find 
anyone  to  direct  him  because  the  natives  spoke  French 
and  he  understood  nothing  but  English.  Then  he  encoun- 
tered some  German  officers,  driving  in  their  car,  and  thtf 
had  directed  him  in  perfect  English. 
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**Now/'  said  Hcrr  Wesendonck,  triumphantly,  "I  ask 
you,  how  many  American  officers  could  have  directed  a 
German  in  perfect  German?" 

•'Very  few,"  Professor  Geddes  admitted,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  Guido  said : 

"What  gets  me  is  this,  Herr  Wesendonck.  All  the  Ger- 
man officers  one  hears  about  speak  English  perfectly.  Yet 
here  in  America,  with  every  facility  to  learn  a  fluent  and 
easy  English  at  first  hand,  very  few  Germans  acquire  any 
sort  of  vocabulary  or  even  the  proper  accent.  How  do  you 
explain  this?" 

But  each  new  rcbuflF  only  added  to  the  zest  of  Herr 
Wcsendonck's  apostolic  labors  in  Germany's  behalf.  He 
did  not  hate  America,  he  said,  and  he  called  upon  God  to 
witness  the  fact,  but  so  many  German-Americans — he  de- 
plored the  sad  truth — seemed  to  think  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  fond  of  both  countries.  And  he  compared 
Germany  to  a  man's  mother,  America  to  a  man's  wife.  Did 
loyalty  to  one's  wife  mean  forsaking  the  mother  who  had 
borne  and  reared  one? 

Guido,  disgusted  with  this  sentimental  rubbish,  which  he 
had  heard  dozens  of  times  before,  said,  sharply : 

^The  comparson  is  an  inexact  one,  of  course.  In  taking 
the  vow  of  alliance  to  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  all  foreign  potentates.  Then  why 
not  compare  Germany  to  a  man's  first  wife  forced  u\xm 
him  by  his  parents  before  he  reached  y^rs  of  divrretion, 
and  divorced  by  him  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and 
America  to  the  second  wife,  chosen  by  himself?  It  would 
be  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  a  man,  I  think,  who  in  the  event 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  women,  woul  hark  back  to  the 
divorced  wife  and  take  her  part  against  the  second  wife, 
or  soeak  of  k>ving  both  equally  well  at  the  same  time.** 

WesendoDck  did  not  press  the  pf/int.  Like  the  gr>o'I 
stratmst^  he  was,  finding  one  po^itirm  invulnerable,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  another  supfK>^edly  less  «tr/;ngly 
intrenched  point  He  said  America  was  in  a  %tate  of 
artificially  induced  hysteria;  there  had  been  no  pa^fi^irt 
swindles,  no  bomb  plots,  no  Zimmerman  ra^al  at  all 
everjrthing  was  the  invention  of  the  lyin^,  venal,  traitorou* 
Americui  press.  But— if  there  had  l^een  Ix/mb  f/lot\  pa^ . 
port  swindles,  Zimmerman  cabals — what  of  it?     And  he 
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invited  Gutdo  to  admit  candidly  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Germany  when  America  declared  war,  he  would  have  done 
everything  in  his  power,  fair  means  or  foul,  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  American  cause — ^"irrespective  of  how  many 
German  civilians  were  hurt  in  the  process/'  he  concluded. 
Oh,  I  think  not,"  said  Guido,  adding,  with  fine  somi, 
I  go  so  far  in  my  regard  for  enemy  civilians  that  I  refrain 
from  denouncing  certain  persons  of  my  acquaintance  whom, 
as  a  good  American,  I  probably  ought  to  denounce." 

Wesendonck  glared — simply  glared.  After  a  pause, 
which  no  one  attempted  to  bridge  over,  he  said: 

"I  suppose  you  continue  to  disapprove  of  the  submarine 
warfare?" 

Guido  went  very  white,  and  Professor  Geddes  and  his 
wife  turned  faces  full  of  such  grave  rebuke  toward  Wesen- 
donck that  if  the  latter  had  been  at  all  sensitive  to  emo- 
tional atmosphere,  which  he  was  not,  he  would  have  real- 
ized that  he  was  blundering- into  something  of  keen  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  little  group  which  he  was  harrowing. 

Professor  Geddes  replied  for  Guido. 

''Mr.  von  Estritz  naturally  would  continue  to  disapprove 
of  the  submarine  warfare,"  he  said,  coldly.  **You  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  his  mother,  well-known  as  the  Princess 
Vasalov,  perished  at  sea  a  little  over  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
the  Norwegian  vessel  on  which  she  was  crossing,  was 
torpedoed." 

Wesendonck  turned  livid.  His  callo\i'ness  was  shattered 
at  last. 

"Oh,"  he  eclaimed,  "I  am  so  sorry." 

Guido's  face  was  full  of  white  distress,  as  he  retorted: 

"No,  you  are  not  sorry,  Mr.  Wesendonck — you  will  be 
sorry  when  the  Americans  enter  Berlin — not  before." 

Guido  was  ashamed  of  his  words  immediately  he  had 
spoken.  He  felt  that  he  had  committed  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  social  etiquette  in  virtually  calling  a  fellow-guest 
a  liar.  He  was  suffused  with  shame.  Wesendonck,  almo>t 
as  white  as  Guido,  rose  to  go  after  a  pause  in  which  Mr^. 
Geddes  moved  the  tea-things  around  unnecessarilv,  and 
Professor  Geddes  seemed  engrossed  in  studying  the  un- 
frayed  edges  of  his  immaculately  laundered  cuffs. 

"I  think  I  must  be  going,"  Wesendonck  said,  a  little  un- 
certainly     He  offered  to  shake  hands  with  his  ho5te^s• 
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Mrs.  Geddes  extended  her  finger-tips,  and  injected  into  her 
frosty  smile  a  world  of  perfunctoriness.  Wcscndonck  then 
bowed  to  the  Professor  and  to  Guido,  and  Guido  bowed  to 
Wesendonck.  Neither  of  the  two  young  men  spoke.  Then 
the  Professor,  also  without  speaking,  but  with  the  utmost 
punctilio  of  manner,  showed  the  Teutonic  fire-brand  to  the 
door. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Geddes,"  Guido  murmured.  "I've 
behaved  unpardonably." 

"I  believe  you  have,"  Mrs.  Geddes  replied,  with  the 
friendliest  smile  imaginable. 

"I  am  sure  you  have,"  said  the  Professor,  coming  in 
from  the  hall.  Evidently  the  adieus  between  the  Professor 
and  his  guest  had  been  the  briefest  possible  between  two 
gentlemen. 

He  took  Guido  by  the  shoulders  affectionately. 

"Served  him  good  and  right,  my  boy,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  "we  cannot  discuss  one 
guest  with  another,  but  don't  you  think,  Professor,  that 
we  might  be  justified  in  regarding  Mr.  Wesendonck  as  an 
enemy  instead  of  as  a  guest  ?* 

The  incident  ended  there. 

Guido  asked  permission  to  telephone  his  mother  that 
he  would  not  be  home  for  supper,  and  while  he  was  at  the 
telephone,  which  stood  on  the  rrofcssor's  desk  in  his  study, 
Janet  was  silently  admitted  by  her  mother  who  had  been 
watching  for  her  from  the  drawing-room  window. 

"Who's  in  there?"  Janet  demanded. 

Mrs.  Geddes  drew  her  dau^ter  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  softly  shut  the  door. 

"Guido  is  here,"  she  said,  "and  I  asked  him  to  stay  for 
dinner — he  has  such  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Geddes  regretted  her  words  as  soon  as  she  had 
uttered  them.  Janet's  face  underwent  a  remarkable 
change.  It  seemed  dipped  in  a  sudden  rare,  sweet  bright- 
ness, as  if  a  great  ray  of  inward  light  were  irradiating  it 
Mrs.  Geddes  perceived  with  dismay  that  she  had  rais^  a 
false  hope,  and  answering  the  question  in  Janet's  eyes, 
said,  quickly: 

'Oh,  I  might  as  well  tell  you,  he  has  enlisted.** 

'Oh,"  said  Janet,  and  all  the  wonderful  li^t  that  had 
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made  her  face  glow  like  the  face  of  a  madonna,  disap- 
peared as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

Her  mother's  heart  sank  at  the  sight 

"Does  she  love  him  as  much  as  that?*'  thought  the  older 
woman.  "Well,  she  shall  have  him.  That  pink-and-white^ 
bread-and-butter-miss  shall  not  stand  in  my  girl's  way.** 

Resolutions  of  this  sort  are  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
than  to  make,  as  Mrs.  Geddes,  whose  sense  of  humor  was 
always  close  at  hand,  realized  almost  immediately. 

Janet,  without  waiting  to  take  off  her  hat  or  pull  off  her 
gloves,  went  to  her  father's  study.  Guido  was  hanging 
up  the  receiver  as  she  came  in.  She  ^ve  her  father  a 
swift  kiss,  and  then  shook  hands  with  Guido. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  suffi- 
cientlv  conversational  to  mask  her  deeper  feelings. 

"I  have  not  written  yet  to  thank  you  for  your  letter;  it 

was  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  write  me  when  my  mother " 

he  broke  off. 

"I  was  so  desperately  sorry "  said  Janet. 

Their  hands  had  fallen  apart  and  their  lips  were  silent, 
but  the  quality  of  the  silence  that  flickered  between  them 
was  divinely  eloquent.  They  were  examining  each  other 
with  the  frank,  healthy  interest  with  which  one  examined 
a  treasured  possession  which  has  long  been  mislaid. 

He  was  the  more  changed  of  the  two.  Wlien  she  had 
seen  him  the  last  time  he  had  been  a  mere  boy,  a  soft, 
enthusiastic,  pliable  boy.  He  was  a  man  now,  with  all  the 
virile  resolution  and  stiffened  stamina  of  purpose  which 
inheres  in  manhood.  She  had  at  the  same  time  the  sen^a* 
tion  that  he  belonged  to  her  and  to  her  only,  and  the 
contradictory  feeling  that  there  were  heights  in  his  nature 
—depths,  too,  perhaps — which  she  could  never  reach.  On 
the  whole  she  belonged  to  him  more  than  he  did  to  her. 
She  realized  it  with  a  pang.  Whether  he  claimed  his 
possession  or  not — she  was  his,  irrevocably,  irremediably, 
unchangeably  his. 

The  curse  of  Eve— or  its  blessing — ^lay  heavily  upon  her. 

The  change  which  he  noted  in  her  was  far  less  obvious, 
far  more  subtle.  Her  personal  sorrow  had  laid  a  curbini:, 
restraining,  refining  hand  upon  a  nature  formerly  rendered 
slightly  restless  by  too  many  rich,  swift  currents  of  in- 
terest.    She  was,  if  anything,  more  beautiful  than  e\*er. 
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Her  rich  nature  was  being  harmonized  and  blended  into  a 
perfect  entirety.  She  conveyed  the  impression  of  possess- 
ing a  self-restraint  so  exquisite  that  it  had  become  second 
nature,  fitting  glovelike  over  the  sweet  rare,  fundamental 
nature  for  which  it  served  as  a  raiment  but  in  no  way  as 
a  check.  She  was  in  no  way  artificial.  Her  smile,  her 
speech  her  gestures  were  frank  and  natural,  yet  not  too 
frank  or  too  natural.  They  suggested,  rather  than  revealed, 
the  resonant  temperament  which  inspired  thenL  She 
seemed  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  patina  formed  by  the  action 
of  time  upon  experience. 

He  thought,  "If  I  had  never  seen  her  before  I  should 
fall  in  love  with  her  now.  She  is  perfect  To  describe 
her  were  specious  folly.  For  perfection  is  the  summary 
of  description." 

"Professor/*  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  "will  you  have  time  now 
to  help  me  open  the  box  ?" 

"What  box,  my  dear?"  the  Professor  inquired,  inno- 
cently.   A  glance  from  his  wife's  eyes  instructed  him. 

"Why,  Jane,  of  course,"  he  said.  ''That  box.  Surely, 
my  dear." 

"Are  we  doing  right?"  he  inquired  of  his  wife,  after 
they  had  left  the  study  and  sought  refuge  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"Professor,"  she  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  your  conscience. 
I  truly  am.  Did  that  little  bread-and-butter  miss,  that 
pink-and-white  little  simpleton  do  right  when  she  chained 
a  boy  like  that  to  her?  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Professor. 
Don't  tell  me.     I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  mere  boy  and 

Sri  affair,  and  that  it  would  be  over  in  a  month  or  so. 
ut  there  is  more  to  it  That  girls  wants  him — him  or 
his  money.  Some  women  are  unconscionable  when  it  comes 
to  man-hunting." 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  expostulated  the  Professor. 

"He  doesn't  love  her,"  Mrs.  Geddcs  continued.  "For  if 
he  loved  her  he  could  not  love  Janet,  too." 

"Men,"  said  the  Professor,  sadly,  "are  ^lygamists  at 
heai" 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Geddes  retorted  calm  y,  "perhaps  women 
mre  pol^andrists  at  heart,  too.  But  different  loves  happen 
successively — not  simultaneously.    Is  that  true.  Professor?" 

The  professor  admitted  that  this  was  true. 
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"Then/'  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  "I  have  proven  my  case.  That 
bread-and-butter  person  must  know  as  well  as  everybody 
else  does  that  Guido  doesn't  love  her — so  why  doesn't  she 
offer  to  release  him?" 

'Perhaps  she  loves  him/'  said  the  Professor,  meeklv. 

^Then  her  love  is  a  very  selfish  love,  I  dioula  say," 
said  Mrs.  Geddes.  "Anyhow,  he  loves  our  girl  and  our 
girl  loves  him.  Now  don't  tcU  me,  Professor,  that  )*ou 
thought  I  was  opposed  to  him.  I  was  opposed  to  allowing 
Janet  to  tie  herself  down  for  life  before  she  had  seen 
something  of  men.  Well,  she  has  seen  the  jungle  and  all 
its  species  by  this  time.  She's  been  down  to  Palm  Beach 
for  a  season  and  had  a  lot  of  men  of  the  fancy  frill  variety 
make  love  to  her.  And  it  did  not  cure  her  of  her  love 
for  this  boy.  And  she  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  has  seen  men  of  every  condition  of  life — 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  indecently  sood-looking 
young  doctors  and  waited  on  unforgivably  handsome  ^oung 
men.  And  they've  had  no  effect  on  her.  So  I  judge, 
Professor,  that  hers  is  a  stubborn  case.  Now,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"Better  wait  and  see  what  they  do  about  it/'  was  the 
Professor's  judicious  advice. 

"Yes,  but  Janet  won't  allow  him  to  propose  to  her  while 
he  is  engaged  to  another  girl." 

"Jane,  they  will  have  to  solve  the  problem  for  them- 
selves," said  the  Professor,  and  fled  to  his  room  for  a  shave 
and  a  bath.    He  always  changed  for  dinner. 

Meanwhile  Guido  and  Janet  had  seated  themselves  on 
the  davenport,  a  decorous  distance  between  them,  as  if 
they  were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  a  too  close 
proximity  might  breed.  The  old,  careless,  boy  and  girl 
freedom  with  each  other,  the  spontaneous  plucking  at  each 
other's  sleeves,  or  tapping  one  upon  the  other's  hand  to 
attract  ouick  attention  was  gone  forever.  Hereafter  the 
touch  of  hand  upon  hand,  be  it  ever  so  casual,  ever  so 
dcsultorv,  must  mean  a  caress. 

So  they  sat  with  the  entire  length  of  the  davenport  be- 
tween them,  a  couple  of  pillows  for  nervous  fingers  to 
play  with  ser\'ing  as  an  additional  barbed  wire  against 
marauding  emotions.  Thus  they  talked.  And  though  they 
were  left  entirely  to  themselves  during  that  blessed  hour 
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before  dinner,  not  a  word  or  a  gesture  passed  between 
them  which  mig^t  not  have  been  heard  or  seen  by  all  the 
world,  Elschen  included. 

But  what  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  rob  the  mute 
unconscious  eloquence  of  the  human  eye  of  its  virtue? 
Whenever  the  tongues  of  these  two  young  persons  left  off 
talking,  their  eyes — time  being  too  precious  to  be  wasted — 
picked  up  the  conversation  and  discoursed  in  this  wise. 

Quoth  Guido's  eyes : 

**The  fool  must  suffer  for  his  folly  and  the  sinner  for 
his  sin.  But  why  should  those  who  are  innocent  both  of 
folly  and  sin  be  chastised  for  the  folly  of  the  fool  and  the 
sin  of  the  sinner?  Answer  me  that,  sweet  daughter  of 
woman,  sweet  mother  that  is  to  be  of  men?" 

And  Janet's  eyes  replied: 

"If  the  innocent  did  not  suffer  for  the  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  fool  and  of  the  sinner  would  be  diminished 
by  one-half.  For  even  the  fool  hath  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  and  the  sinner  some  sort  of  a  heart.  There- 
fore it  behooves  the  fool  to  turn  from  his  folly  and  the 
sinner  to  renounce  his  sin."  ^ 

And  his  eyes  rejoined : 

"But  in  what  wise  can  the  fool  turn  from  his  folly? 
He  cleaves  not  unto  it — but  it  unto  him.  It  dogs  his  foot- 
steps, it  haunts  his  dreams,  it  shadows  his  days.  Why 
should  folly  be  punished  after  this  fashion?  With  what 
measure  shall  be  measured  to  sin,  if  folly  is  dealt  with 
after  this  manner?" 

Her  eyes  comforted  him,  saying: 

"Be  patient  but  a  while  longer.  Folly  is  but  a  bauble, 
and  a  bauble,  being  unduly  strained,  must  break.  There- 
fore be  patient,  for  patience  will  wear  out  folly  tmless 
destiny  itself  dons  the  motley  and  plays  the  clown." 

Said  his  eyes : 

"I  will  leave  off  my  lamenting.  You  have  faith  in  me 
still.  Wliy,  then,  should  I  complain?  You  have  faith 
in  me,  though  I  have  outraged  that  faith;  you  have  faith 
in  me,  though  I  have  broken  the  troth  which  we  did  not 
plight,  it  is  true,  but  which  was  plighted  for  us  by  Nature; 
you  have  faith  in  me,  though  your  senses  avouch  that  I 
am  not  that  you  thought  I  was.  WTiat  a  churl  am  I  to 
complain  of  the  deserts  of  folly!    You  have  faith  in  roe. 
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I  should  praise  the  rewards  of  folly  and  not  lament  its 
chastisement" 

Said  her  eyes: 

"My  faith  in  you  is  n)oted  in  my  very  souL  Tear  up 
that  faith  and  strew  my  soul  to  the  winds — by  virtue  of 
that  faith  my  soul  shall  be  gathered  together  again,  and 
bound  toother  and  healed.  My  faith  in  you  is  as  great 
as  my  faith  in  myself,  nav,  greater;  for  in  myself  I  per- 
ceive imperfections  and  flaws;  but  in  you  I  see  divinity 
only.  Your  folly  is  to  me  a  visitation ;  your  sin  an  afflic- 
tion ;  both  are  things  apart  from  yourself,  not  kith  and  kin 
of  your  soul.  And  it  is  in  your  soul  that  I  have  faith, 
being  a  thing  hedged  in  by  eternity  and  tempered  by 
divinity  even  as  my  own.  How  should  I  not  have  faith 
in  your  soul  ?  It  is  interlaced  with  my  outi.  Destroy  my 
faith  in  yourself,  and  you  shatter  my  little  world  to  atoms^ 
for  without  faith  in  himself  no  man  or  woman  shall  live.** 

Said  his  eyes: 

"My  love,  my  love,  we  twain  are  one  and  indivisible. 
All  things  come  to  an  end,  save  only  love.  Therefore  re- 
joice, my  love,  with  an  exceeding  great  joy,  for  the  hour 
of  my  deliverance  is  at  hand,  and  no  man's  hand  shall  stay 
it  beyond  the  appointed  hour." 

When  the  Professor  went  into  his  study  to  call  the  two 
young  people  for  dinner,  he  found  them  rapt  in  a  silence 
so  profound  that  he  wondered  whether  embarrassment  had 
made  them  thus  tongue-tied.  He  did  not  guess  that  he 
had  interrupted  a  majestic  love-song  which  had  shaken 
them  both  to  the  very  foundations  of  their  being. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WHILE  Guido  was  engaged  in  packing  his  grip  the 
day  before  his  departure  for  camp,  the  bell  rang 
sharply.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  the  maid  having  gone 
out  on  an  errand,  so  he  went  and  opened  the  door. 

The  young  man  whom  Guido  admitted  looked  familiar 
and  yet  Guido  could  not  place  him. 

"I  am  afraid  you  do  not  recognize  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
in  German. 

"I  have  seen  you  before,  but  where?"  Guido  rejoined. 
"G)me  in,  won't  you,  and  give  my  memory  a  chance  to 
retrieve  itself.*' 

"My  name  is  Redlich,"  said  the  young  man,  after  Guido 
had  led  the  way  into  the  parlor. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Guido.  And  now  he  remembered  his 
visitor  perfectly.  Redlich  was  the  yoimg  German  who 
had  made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  him  at  Egon 
von  Dammer's  stag-party. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  not  resent  my  coming  here,"  Redlich 
began,  uncertainly. 

"Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.  I'm  going  to  camp 
to-morrow  morning "  Guido  stopped,  and  gave  an  em- 
barrassed laugh.  **I  might  as  well  be  frank  with  you," 
he  said.  "It's  good,  you  know,  to  feel  that  there  is  at  least 
one  enemy  whom  one  need  not  despise.  You  didn't  fit 
in  with  that  von  Dammer-Horwitz  crowd  any  more  than 
I  did,  Redlich.  We're  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence, 
politically,  but  there  need  be  no  personal  animosity  between 
us  on  that  account." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  that  we  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence,"  said  Redlich,  almost  explosively,  and  Guido 
became  aware  quite  suddenly  that  his  visitor  was  laboring 
under  some  tremendous  excitement. 

"Ah!"  said  Guido,  vaguely. 

"That's  why  I  came  here,"  Redlich  continued.  •'!  am 
going  away.     I  cannot  tell  you  where.     But  away.     Far 
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away.    And  before  I  go  I  wanted  to  see  you  once  more^ 
I  wanted  you  to  know  that — ^well,  as  you  put  it  just  now, 
I  didn't  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  that  crowd." 
Guido  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair  as  for 

a  long  talk. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 

Redlich  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  stiff  and 
straight  as  a  ferule,  and  apparently  in  readiness  for  one 
of  those  angular  German  bows  which  Guido,  in  the  un- 
regenerate  days  of  his  adolescence,  had  admired  along  with 
the  Kaiser  and  other  things  which  had  since  become  taboa 

Redlich  had  nice  friendly,  honest  brown  e3res,  and  there 
was  in  them  an  outraged  look,  as  if  something  had  hurt 
him  irreparably.    He  continued: 

**I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  definite  to  tell  >-ou, 
but  I  could  not  go  away  without  letting  you  know  that  I 
feel  differently  about  things  to  what  I  did  that  evening  when 
we  met  at  von  Dammer's." 

'*By  'things*  I  suppose  you  mean  the  War,"  said  Guido. 

"Yes,"  said  Redlich,  in  a  thick,  pained  voice. 

"What  brought  the  change  about  ?"  Guido  inquired.  He 
was  intensely  interested.  He  realized  that  his  first  ex- 
pectation was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Redlich  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  any  specific  revelation — was,  perhaps,  not 
in  position  to  do  so.  But  what  he  was  about  to  say  would 
be  a  revelation  nevertheless,  the  human  document  sort  c»f 
a  revelation,  which  to  the  stay-at-homes  and  the  historian 
must  ever  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
War. 

Redlich  was  silent  for  almost  a  minute,  and  finally  Guido 
repeated  his  question. 

**I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  the  change  took 
place.  Living  in  America,  That's  all.  Just  Hving  in 
America." 

Guido  changed  his  nonchalant  attitude  to  one  of  ex- 
pectancy. 

"Living  in  America,"  he  repeated,  not  quite  certain  of 
Re<Hich's  meaning. 

"That'*^  it !"  Redlich's  doggy  brown  eyes  looked  more 
hurt  than  ever.  "I  remember  your  telling  me  that  y*Mi 
have  never  boon  abroad.  Well,  .\merica  is  different.  It's 
just  different." 
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This  was  not  very  explicit,  and  Guido  felt  impelled  to 
dig  further  into  Redlich's  reticence  for  clarification. 

"I  do  not  quite  make  out  what  you  mean/'  he  said.  **Of 
course,  I  think  there  is  no  country  like  America.  Perhaps 
I  wouldn't  if  I  had  had  the  advantage  of  travel."  He 
lauded  easily.  It  was  the  laugh  of  a  man  who  makes  an 
argumentative  concession  with  excellent  grace  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  purely  fictional — a  mere  rhetorical  amenitv. 

"No,  you  would  led  just  the  same — or  rather,  you  d 
feel  the  same  a  thousand  times  more  strongly,"  said  Red- 
lich,  with  great  heat.  'That's  what  I  am  trying  to  make 
plain  to  you.  I  have  been  here  a  little  over  two  years, 
parents  were  patriotic  Germans  but  at  the  same  time 
veterate  admirers  of  America.  Then  the  War  came  along 
and  it  became  the  fashion  to  hate  America — because  of 
the  ammunition,  you  know,  and  your  work  in  Belgium. 
Well,  as  a  good  German,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  hate  England 
and  America.  So  I  hated.  I  hated  as  vigorously  as  I 
could.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  hated  as  vigorouslv  as  I 
should.  Anyhow,  I  was — I  came  here.  The  crowd  I  fell 
in  with  were  good  Germans,  but  they  laughed  at  me  for 
my  systematic  and  conscientious  hate.  That's  for  the 
plebeians,'  von  Dammer  said  to  me.  'How  are  you  going 
to  make  the  canaille  with  all  their  spiessbuergerliche  ideas 
on  religion  and  all  the  rest  of  that  ethical  nonsense  fight 
unless  you  apply  an  irritant?*  So  I  discarded  my  hate.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  being  quite  exact.  I  think  it  had  fallen 
away  from  me  long  before  I  officially  discarded  it. 

"You  sec,"  Redlich  continued,  "life  has  a  different  savor 
in  America.  It  is  hard  to  put  this  into  precise  langua^^e. 
Words  are  clumsy  things  when  it  comes  to  painting  nne 
shades."  Guido  nodded  appreciatively.  This  young  man, 
like  Mazie  Sheldrake,  was  too  good  to  be  true.  He  wante<l 
to  tell  Redlich,  "You  should  have  been  an  American." 
Then  he  remembered  that  Otto  had  said  Cecil  should  have 
been  a  German.  And  he  set  his  lips  to  a  rigid  pattern  and 
said  nothing. 

"It's  the  same  in  all  countries,  excepting  this,"  Redlich 
rambled  on.  "And,  of  course,  it's  worst  in  Germany.  Over 
there  everybody  seems  to  worry  continually  about  his  own 
and  the  other  chap's  social  position,  and  whether  he  is  being 
shown  the  right  degree  of  politeness  by  the  person  of  the 
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lower  social  strata,  and  whether  himself  is  produciiig  the 
proper  servility  in  addressing  folks  of  the  higher  social 
^strata— or  too  much.  For  it's  not  courtesv,  jrou  understand. 
^G>urtesy  is  the  fine  flower  of  human  nndliness,  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  graded  and  standardized,  cut  aund 
dried,  weighed  and  measured  politeness  whose  object  it  is 
to  emphasize  at  ever^  possible  point  of  social  contact  the 
invisible  barriers  which  divide  the  different  classes  from 
each  other. 

''That's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  America  is  different 
Democracy  is  here  in  the  air.  The  street  car  conductor 
mav  be  abominably  rude  to  you,  but  he's  a  human  bfing, 
and  if  you  are  in  trouble  he  will  help  you  without  anv 
thought  of  reward.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,"  he  added, 
"it  is  customary  to  tip  conductors.  And  if  you  don't  yoo 
are  liable  to  receive  pretty  bad  treatment" 

Guido  did  not  dare  interrupt  Redlich.  His  revelation  was 
not  specific,  it  is  true,  but  Guido  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  worlds. 

"There  is  a  kindliness  here,  a  good-nature,  an  incessant 
and  unconscious  recognition  of  the  ri^ts  of  others  that  I 
have  found  nowhere  else.  During  the  rush  hours  people 
stampede  through  the  streets  without  stampeding  each 
other.  They  bob  and  duck  and  Jump  aside  to  prevent  col- 
liding. Sometimes  there  is  a  collision.  But  no  one  seems 
to  mind.  No  one  seems  to  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
collison  was  anything  but  accidental  or  anybody's  fault  in 
particular.  I  have  seen  people  fall  over  each  other  at 
Brooklyn  Bridge  in  a  way  which,  if  it  happened  abroad, 
would  start  a  fight  and  cause  an  arrest.  But  here  every- 
body seems  to  realize  that  the  other  fellow  is  just  as  anxious 
to  get  home  for  supper  as  himself.  So  what's  the  use  of 
getting  cross  and  wasting  your  own  and  the  other  fellow's 
time? 

"I  don't  mean  that  all  things  in  America  are  perfect  I 
have  seen  horrible  creatures — rowdies,  you  call  them— a 
sort  of  nondescript  human  by-product  with  dreadful  faces 
and  capable  of  ear-splitting  noises. 

"But  these  creatures  are  exceptions. 

"When  I  was  young  to  the  ways  of  the  cotmtry,  I  had 
occasion  to  cross  one  of  the  ferries  quite  frequently.  One 
day  I  was  anxious  to  make  a  certain  train.     It  was  latc^ 
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and  the  bridgeman  closed  the  gate  just  as  I  came  rushing 
into  the  ferry-house.  I  produced  a  dollar  and  attempted 
to  bribe  him  to  open  the  gate  and  let  me  through.  He 
grinned,  shook  his  head  and  vanished.  A  friend  of  mine, 
an  American,  to  whom  I  complained  of  the  man's  im- 

C^rtinence — for  what  was  his  grin  but  impertinence? — 
ughed  and  said,  'The  next  time  try  telling  him  a  yam  of 
your  sick  mother  who  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  other  end. 
And  don't  offer  him  a  tip.' 

**Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  followed  my  friend's  advice. 
My  story  acted  like  a  magic  potion.  The  gate  was  flung 
open,  the  deckhands  stalled  in  their  labor  of  unwinding  the 
capstan,  the  departure  of  the  boat  delayed  I  called  a 
hurried  thanks  over  mv  shoulder  to  the  obliging  bridgeman. 

"  'That's  all  right,'  he  called  back,  cheerily.  'Hope  you 
get  there  in  time? 

**You  may  laugh  at  me,*'  Redlich  continued,  with  grow- 
ing energy,  ''but  that  little  episode  symbolizes  and  sum- 
marizes dl  America  for  me.  Helpfulness.  Helpfulness  at 
every  turn.  And  kindliness.  And  friendliness,  and  above 
all,  humanity.  Or,  in  one  word,  the  word  which  as  a 
German  I  ought  to-day  to  revile  and  to  deride — democracy. 

"And  you  people  arc  not  narrow.  You  are  in  some  re- 
spects quite  unbelievably  lenient  toward  transgressors  of 
t^e  minor  moral  code.  Big  offenses  shake  you.  But  you 
havenl^lime,  you  really  haven't  time,  to  get  terribly  excited 
about  the  petty  thief,  or  the  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  and 
has  managed  to  get  back,  or  the  man  who  is  doing  a  little 
petty  grafting  on  the  side.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I 
like  this  side  of  the  American  character.  And  yet  we 
Germans  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  it.  As  a  nation  you 
abominate  us.  You  believe  all  manner  of  evil  against  us. 
You  loathe,  despise  us,  execrate  us.  Yet  you  exonerate  the 
individual  German,  or  try  to.  You  ransack  your  imagina- 
tions for  reasons  to  help  whitewash  him.  Your  President's 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Imperial  German  govern- 
ment, his  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  America  has  ni> 
grudge  in  the  world  against  the  German  civilian  as  such, 
is  typical  of  America.  It  is  America's  spirit  incarnate. 
To  none  but  an  American  statesman  would  such  a  declara- 
tion of  war  have  been  possible.  And  it  was  possible  to 
him  because  he  is  a  product  of  his  own  country  and  his 
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time — being  an  American  he  hates  the  offense  bat  oondooes 

the  offender. 

"The  Germans  in  America,  too,  are  profiting  by  this 
generally  diffused  American  trait.  One  German  was 
lynched  in  the  Middle-West  He  must  have  been  a  most 
injudicious  talker.  Here  in  the  East  there  has  been  no 
mobbing  of  Germans,  no  jeers,  no  insults,  no  outrages  of 
any  sort.  It  is  true  you  are  showing  a  decided  dislike  for 
the  German  language — you  think  German  papers  and  books 
ought  to  disappear,  you  will  probably  bar  German  music 
as  time  goes  on,  and  German-made  goods  are  taboo  now — 
but  you  are  not  wrecking  the  poor  little  shops  of  German 
grocers  and  Delikatessen-Honalungen  the  way  the>'  did  in 
England;  and  you  are  not  boycotting  the  little  German 
trades  people,  and,  excepting  in  munition  factories,  your 
American  employer  is  not  discriminating  against  German 
labor. 

'All  this  is  very  fine,  very  fine. 

'After  America  declared  war,  a  friend  of  mine.  belic\'inf 
that  his  camera  was  subject  to  confiscation,  went  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  presented  it. 

"  'What  for  ?'  he  was  asked. 

I  am  a  German  subject,'  he  replied. 
'Well,  apparently,  you  do  not  intend  to  photograph 
things  you  have  no  business  to  photograph,'  the  assistant 
district  attorney  remarked.  'Just  give  us  your  word  that 
vou  will  use  the  camera  only  for  your  own  amusement,  and 
It  will  be  all  right.' 

"Now  I  don't  believe,  I  don't  believe,"  said  Redlich.  speak- 
ing with  a  sort  of  implacable  energy,  as  if  he  defied  the 
entire  world  to  challenge  his  opinion,  "I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  another  country  in  the  wide  world  where  the  alien 
enemy  would  be  allowed  to  go  about  his  business  and  his 
pleasure  to  the  same  degree  without  any  interference  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  I  am  quite  certain  there 
Is  not  another  country  in  the  world  where  it  would  be 
done. 

"I  can  tell  you,"  he  concluded,  "Amerika  ist  kollosal, 
grossartig,  grossherzig"  And  as  if  he  wished  to  make 
quite  certain  that  there  would  he  no  mistake  about  it.  he 
repeated  himself  in  English,  "America  is  great,"  he  said 

He  said  little  more.    His  effort  had  been  expended,  but 
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his  enthusiasm^  it  was  easy  to  see,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. His  cup  of  admiration  for  America  had  been 
filled  to  overflowing,  but  having  overflowed,  the  vessel  which 
held  his  admiration  still  retained  the  bulk  of  its  contents. 

Yet  Redlich  conveyed  the  curious  effect  of  a  man  who 
has  missed  his  climax.  There  was  in  all  he  had  said,  as 
Guido  divined,  a  purpose.  But  whither  was  that  purpose 
directed?  Had  he  missed  the  climax  by  chance  or  bv 
calculation?  The  latter  probably.  And  yet  Guido  felt 
that  he  could  not  be  certain.  Redlich  did  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  an  invertebrate  young  man.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  young  man  of  strenuous  efficiency.  He  had  come  to  say 
something  to  Guido,  and  he  had  said  just  so  much  and  no 
more.     But — was  there  anything  else  to  say? 

When,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  Redlich  rose  to  bid  Guido 
good-bye  he  did  so  in  these  words : 

"Good  luck  to  you,  to  America  and  to  democoracy !" 

After  he  was  gone  Guido  sat  down  and  thought  it  all 
over.  Certain  points  of  the  young  German's  narrative 
deserved  closer  scrutiny.  He  had  with  the  utmost  definite- 
ness  pointed  out  the  dissimilarity  which  existed  between 
himself  and  his  former  companions.  He  believed  in 
America's  destiny — in  her  righteousness,  he  had  phrased 
it — but  did  that  not  come  to  the  same  thing?  And  he 
was  going  away,  but  he  had  not  told  Guido  where  he  was 
going.  Nor  had  he  told  what  he  was  going  away  from. 
Once  he  had  almost  made  a  slip.  He  had  almost  said 
something  which  most  particularly  he  did  not  wish  to  say. 
He  had  said,  "Then  I  was — "  and  catching  himself  in  time 
had  concluded  with — "came  to  America."  What  was  it  that 
be  had  started  to  say?  It  was  not  hard  to  guess.  "Then  I 
was  sent  to  America." 

There  was  an  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
which  Guido  did  not  want  to  draw.  Inferences  were 
double-edged  things,  anyhow.  Guido  remembered  the  in- 
ference he  had  drawn  concerning  Otto's  trip  to  France. 
And  now  Otto  was  dead — dead  for  the  cause  which  Guido 
had  believed  him  capable  of  betraying. 

There  is  something  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  decent- 
minded  man  in  the  denouncing  of  a  fellow-creature.  Guido 
reflected  that  certainty  of  actual  or  projected,  guilt  would 
have  made  his  duty  in  the  matter  very  plain.     But  how 
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could  he  be  certain?  And  of  what?  And  of  whom?  Red- 
lich  was  an  innocent  man.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
Of  Egon  Guido  had  long  been  suspicious.  Guido  bad  met 
Egon  in  New  York  some  three  months  earlier  and  had 
asked  him  whether  he  was  still  living  at  the  McAvpy. 

"The  McAvoy?  Oh,  I've  been  gone  there  long  ago,** 
Egon  replied.  And  in  the  further  course  of  conversatioa 
he  had  shown  such  a  familiarity  with  the  cuisine  and  man- 
agement of  nearly  all  the  famous  hostdries  of  New  York 
that  Guido,  at  the  time,  had  found  himself  wondering  why 
Egon  changed  his  habitation  so  often.  He  perceived  ix>w» 
with  painful  lucidity,  just  what  the  reason  for  that  frequent 
change  of  abode  might  have  been — might  stiU  be. 

"But,"  said  Guido,  "it  is  impossible  to  suspect  a  chap 
who  has  been  decently  brought  up  and  who,  like  Egon,  is 
insanely  proud  of  the  traditions  of  his  blood,  of  down- 
right criminality  such  as  is  involved  in  passport  swindles, 
and  blowing  up  of  bridges,  and  bomb-placing  on  outgoing 
vessels.  He's  probably  just  a  propagandist,  hke  Dernburg, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  and  his  co-workers  were  told 
to  do  their  work  by  word  of  mouth  in  friendly  argument 
with  friend  and  acquaintance." 

Guido  became  quite  cheerful.  This  construction  of 
Egon's  activity  would  amply  explain  his  continual  moving 
about,  since  his  work  would  require  incessant  enlargement 
of  his  circle  of  acauaintances.  Guido  had  no  love  for  the 
German  propagandist,  but  he  considered  him  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  war  since  he  defeated  his  own  ends,  for  all 
that  the  cheap  casuistry  and  tawdry  sentimentality,  which 
were  his  stock  in  trade,  accomplished,  was  to  make  red- 
blooded  Americans  more  angry.  The  only  menace  that 
Guido  saw  in  the  activity  of  these  jackals  of  the  German 
Empire  was  the  possibility  that  anti-German  riots  might 
be  provoked  if  they  continued  to  ply  their  nefarious  pro- 
fession. That  would  be  deplorable,  of  course.  No  well- 
wisher  of  America  would  care  to  see  upon  her  escutcheon 
a  blot  of  that  sort. 

And  after  he  had  proven  to  his  complete  satisfaction 
that  Egon  could  not  possibly  be  dabbling  in  really  "bad** 
thing>.  he  remembered  Dr.  Dumba.  Dr.  Dumba,  presum- 
ably, had  been  as  well  brouglit  up  as  Egon,  and  had  quite 
as  much   to  be  proud  of  as  an  untried  boy.     Yet   Dr. 
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Dumba  had  not  disdained  to  connive  in  or  to  engineer  the 
blowing  up  of  American  property. 

It  was  not  nice.  Decidedly,  it  was  not  nice  to  think  that 
highly  intelligent,  well-educated  men  who  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  decent  upbringing  in  civilized  homes  could, 
at  the  command  of  their  government,  turn  themselves  into 
international  safe-breakers  and  dynamiters. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  Guido  decided  to  do  a  little 
detective  work  of  his  own.  He  telephoned  to  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  hotels  of  New  York,  and  inquired  for  Egon, 
only  to  he  told  by  each  hotel  clerk  in  turn  that  Mr.  von 
Dammer  had  left  some  time  ago. 

Well  then,  if  Egon  was  not  to  be  found 

It  might  be  necessary,  after  all,  to  inform  the  Secret 
Service. 

Guido  returned  to  the  packing  of  his  kit,  and  presently, 
in  the  excitement  of  his  departure  from  home  and  arrival 
at  camp  and  the  joy  of  the  fine  new  adventure  upon  which 
he  was  at  last  embarked,  forgot  all  about  Redlich  and  Egon. 

But  his  thoughts  were  brought  back  to  Redlich  with 
something  of  a  thud  about  a  week  later.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  "  x  '  hut,  reading  the  evening  paper,  when,  in  turning 
over  a  page,  his  eye  happened  to  alight  upon  a  paragraph 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  compact  display  type  of  tiie 
head-line  caught  his  eyes. 

"Redlich  found  dead  near  a  Jersey  Bridge,"  the  head- 
line ran,  and  the  paragraph  that  followed  informed  Guido 
that  a  young  German  named  Redlich  had  been  found  near 
a  draw-brid^  in  northern  Tcrsey.  shot  through  the  head. 
Apparently  he  was  a  suicide.  He  had  been  identified  by 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  boarded  for  over  a  year. 
They  were  Americans,  but  spoke  highly  of  the  deceased. 
They  could  offer  no  reason  for  Redlich's  desperate  deed. 

Guido  sat  staring  at  the  paper  from  between  narrowed 
e3res.  He  re-read  the  short  paragraph,  with  the  meager  in- 
formation it  contained,  half  a  dozen  times. 

**Now,"  he  said,  suddenly,  **I  wonder — was  it  suicide? 
And  where  is  Egon  von  Dammer?" 

But  his  business  at  the  moment  was  to  learn  how  to 
fly  and  not  to  do  amateur  detective  work.  So  he  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind,  and  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  performance  of  his  daily  tasks. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

IT  is  not  the  object  of  this  history  to  record  Guide  voa 
Estritz's  sojourn  in  camp.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  he 
enjoyed  the  new  life — ^with  certain  reservations.  There 
was  just  enough  exercise  in  the  open  and  enou^  study 
indoors,  turn  and  turn  about,  to  give  the  right  flavor  to 
existence.  The  food  was  plain  but  good — very  good.  Guide 
thought.  Some  of  the  boys  complained.  Thev  missed  the 
dainties  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  home — 
home-made  cookies  and  pies  and  apple  dumplings  and 
charlotte  russe  and  prune  whisps.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Guido  missed  these  refinements  of  the  super-culinary  art 
also.  But  he  would  not  say  so.  He  would  not  say  so 
for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself  for  giving  any  thought  at  all  to  the 
matter  of  food,  when  the  government  had  provided  for 
them  so  plentifully  in  the  way  of  what  Guido  called 
"honest-to-goodness"  food.  A  big  slab  of  roast  beef, 
mashed  potatoes,  peas,  beans  or  tomatoes,  followed  by  a 
plain  rich  pudding  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  any  man. 
Guido  thought.  And  on  Sunday  there  was  chicken — all  one 
wanted  of  it — and  asparagus  or  cauliflower,  potatoes  and 
ice-cream.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  tragedy  of  Mamotschkas 
life  had  been  brought  home  to  Guido,  involving  as  it  did 
twenty  years  of  semi-starvation,  Guido  never  sat  down 
to  a  well-prepared  meal  without  experiencing  a  sense  of 
compunction  and  shame.  There  were  times  when  the 
recollection  of  Mamotschka  robbed  him  of  his  zest  for  food. 
He  liked  good  food  as  much  as  anybody,  but  at  thought 
of  Mamotschka  his  palate  seemed  to  undergo  mortification, 
and  he  ate  because  he  needed  to  eat,  not  because  he  en- 
joyed his  food. 

So  that,  although  he  experienced  an  occasional  hanker- 
ing for  some  of  those  triumphs  of  the  culinary  art  which 
Frau  Ursula's  kitchen  turned  out  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  of  daily  routine,  he  did  not  really  yearn  for  them.    It 
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was  a  mere  passing  sensation  which  never  lingered  long 
enough  to  cause  him  serious  inconvenience,  and  the  boxes 
of  goodies  which  Frau  Ursula  sent  him  from  time  to  time 
were  enjoyed  far  more  by  his  tent-mates  than  by  himself. 

One  source  of  creature  discomfort,  the  very  existence  of 
which  he  had  not  even  anticipated  before  coming  to  camp, 
threatened  to  become  the  bane  of  his  life.  He  slept  in  one 
tent  with  five  other  men,  and  two  of  these  snored.  They 
snored  resonantly,  intemperately,  incessantly.  Guido  did 
not  close  an  eye  the  first  night,  and  was  utterly  miserable 
the  next  day.  But  on  the  second  night,  he  was  so  tired 
that  he  fell  asleep  before  the  nocturnal  concert  began,  and 
never  awoke  until  his  tent-mates  poked  him  untenderly  in 
the  ribs.  Even  the  bugle  had  failed  to  arouse  him.  The 
third  night  was  sleepless  again.  On  the  fourth  he  slept 
Thus  it  continued  for  a  fortnight,  sleepless  nights  alternating 
with  restful  nights.  After  that  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  and  the  tmjust  every  night  of  the  week. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  been  assigned  to  a  camp  on 
Long  Island.  A  furlough  was  not  as  difficult  to  obtain 
as  he  had  supposed,  and  he  came  home  every  second  or 
third  week  for  a  day  or  two.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  Hauser's  aflFairs,  Frau  Ursula  remained  in  town 
all  summer,  a  town  which,  under  impact  of  the  War,  was 
blooming  into  hectic,  feverish,  metropolitan  semblance. 
Gone  was  the  air  of  staid  sedateness  which  had  made  a 
huge  village  of  Anasquoit  in  spite  of  its  compactly  packed 
square  mile  of  houses.  Strangers  crowded  the  streets — 
streets  which  hitherto  had  never  presented  a  crowded  ap- 
pearance excepting  at  church  time,  or  when  the  theaters 
were  out,  or  during  a  fire.  There  were  a  legion  of  faces 
which  no  Anasquoitian  had  ever  looked  upon  before. 
There  were  men  in  khaki,  and  there  were  men  in  navy 
Uue,  and  it  was  amazing  how  very,  very  many  of  these 
there  were — as  if  America  had  poured  her  entire  con- 
tingent of  trained  men  into  the  port  of  Anasaquoit  for 
immediate  shipment  abroad. 

The  German  liners,  lichen  and  barnacle  covered  after 
their  three  years'  expensive  riding  at  anchor,  was  seized 
by  the  government,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hysterical  pro- 
ntmciamentos  of  the  German  s>inpathizers  that  "it  simply 
can't  be  done,"  were  made  seaworthy  in  a  very  little  while. 
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and,  converted  into  transports,  had  actnaUy  sailed  for 
Europe  with  their  precious  cargo  while  the  Germans  were 
stilling  shouting  themselves  hoarse  that  the  Americans  were 
big  fools  to  attempt  the  impossible — for  nowhere,  excepting 
in  Germany,  could  the  steel  be  tempered  which  was  needed 
to  replace  certain  mysteriously  lost  or  damaged  parts  of 
the  vessels'  "innards." 

In  place  of  the  pasty  faces  of  the  wretchedly  fed  Ger- 
man sailormen  and  stewards  which  had  been  one  of  the 
time-honored  features  of  Anasquoit,  one  now  saw  seafaring 
men  of  a  different  hue  and  a  different  caliber.  Turbanea 
Lascars,  acting  as  stewards  or  servants  or  porters  on  British 
vessels,  suddenly  cropped  up  on  all  sides.  And  every- 
where, on  the  street,  at  the  theater,  in  church,  were  seen 
tall,  slender,  gawkily  graceful  lads  so  typically  &iglish 
in  their  small-featured  pink  and  white  prettiness  that  they 
inevitably  suggested  the  description  of  ""Johnnies."  What 
were  they  doing  in  Anasquoit  r  No  one  know,  excepting 
the  government,  and  the  government  did  not  tell. 

The  physical  limitations  of  Anasquoit  were  indomitably 
fixed  bv  the  river  on  the  port  side,  by  the  Palisades  to 
leeward,  by  two  flourishing  towns  to  right  and  left  of  it. 
But  now  it  had  become  distended — with  no  direction  in 
which  to  grow  excepting  skyward.  Skyward  it  acconlingly 
grew  as  far  as  factories  were  concerned,  but  the  housing 
problem  remained,  for  you  cannot  let  out  three  or  four- 
story  apartment  houses  as  you  would  a  skirt. 

Neat  -  looking,  perfectly  groomed,  perfectly  mannered 
young  officers  walked  the  streets  disconsolately  for  ht»ur5 
after  arrival  in  Anasquoit,  in  quest  of  a  room.  Some  had 
a  grip  in  their  hand  and  a  wife  at  their  side,  and  some  had 
a  grip  only.  The  men  were  provided  for  in  barracks 
occupying  what  had  once  been  Hauser's  Leviathan,  but  the 
officers  were  expected  to  find  quarters  for  themselves.  A 
downtown  hostelry  had  been  converted  into  an  Officer's 
House.  This  hotel  had  formerly  been  known  as  "The 
Bismarck/'  but,  like  the  street  of  the  same  name,  had 
sloughed  off  the  damning  appellation  in  favor  of  "I'nion."  a 
name  sufficiently  amor|)hous  to  protect  its  originators  iron 
the  charge  of  sycophancy. 

Numerous  other  enteq)rises — hanks,  insurance  com- 
panies, Geseilschaften,  Klubs  and  Vereine,  which,  in  ante- 
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bdhnn  days  had  flourished  under  a  similarly  blatant  Teu- 
tonic nomenclature,  had  not  feared  to  incur  derision  as 
spittle-lickers,  and  now  enjoyed  security  of  life  and  limb 
and  purse  strings  under  such  barbarisms  as  "National 
Union"  or  "NaUonal  Liberty"  or  "Liberty  and  Union." 

The  housing  question  was  serious,  and  suddenly  the 
entire  town  was  seized  with  a  mania  for  renting  out  rooms. 

People  who  formerly  would  have  turned  up  their  noses 
tn  aristocratic  disgust  at  the  mere  thought  of  taking  in 
lodgers,  now  discovered  that  they  had  entirely  too  much 
room  on  their  hands,  and  gayly  rented  out  one,  two  or 
three  rooms  at  war-prices.  To  the  honor  of  these  Anas- 
quoitians  be  it  said  that  many  of  them  were  sincerely 
touched  by  the  plight  of  the  gallant  young  officers  from 
other  States,  and,  as  hospitable  Anasquoitians  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  themselves  to  open  their  doors  to  as  many 
of  them  as  they  could  accommodate.  And  more  than  one'H 
dear  old  lady,  who  had  been  a  violent  German  sympathizer  I 
before  America  had  stepped  into  the  War,  and  who  now  f 
divided  her  time  between  cooking  goodies  for  the  soldiers 
and  knitting  socks  for  the  sailors,  wept  indiscriminately 
over  the  handsome  boys  who  left  her  threshold  for  Europe 
— never  to  return  perhaps — and  the  poor,  kind,  misrepre- 
sented, misunderstood  Kaiser  who,  poor  old  dear,  must  be 
in  the  verge  of  a  nervous  collapse  after  all  he  had  been 
through. 

Human  inconsistency  can  traverse  no  further  reaches. 
Guido,  on  listening  to  Frau  Ursula's  chronique  scandalttise 
on  his  visits  home,  laughed  himself  almost  into  hysterics. 
But  his  laughter  suffered  an  abrupt  termination  whenever 
he  happened  to  think  of  Egon  von  Dammer.  Where  was 
Egon  now?  What  was  he  about?  Had  Redlich  really 
killed  himself  or  had  he  been  done  to  death? 

He  obtained  a  furlough  somewhat  unexpectedly  one 
Friday  afternoon  the  latter  part  of  September.  He  left 
camp  on  the  early  morning  train  and  reached  the  Jersey 
ferry  a  little  after  noon.  He  walked  through  the  cabins 
to  the  front  of  the  boat,  not  expecting  to  meet  anyone  from 
Anasquoit  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  To  his  surpnsie  he  saw 
the  last  person  whom  he  expected  to  see.  Janet  was  stand- 
ing in  the  very  dbow  of  the  railing  where  he  and  she  had 
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stood  together  one  day  in  the  first  spring  of  thdr  acquaint- 
anceship. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  violence  which,  he  thou|;hu 
must  be  quite  as  audible  as  any  other  violent  concussion. 
And  as  if  that  were  so,  and  as  if  attracted  by  the  sound 
Janet  turned  and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face.  And 
then,  because  they  both  reddened  alarmingly,  they  made  a 
brave  feint  at  not  seeming  in  the  least  embarrassed,  and 
stared  at  each  other  with  eyes  that  burned  as  brightly  as 
their  cheeks. 

But  their  confusion  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  meeting 
was  quenched  by  their  joy  in  the  meeting.  They  had  so 
much  to  tell  each  other.  And  after  the  first  hungry  glances 
which  their  starved  eyes  could  not  deny  themselves,  they 
discreetly  glued  their  eyes  to  the  shifting  water.  There 
was,  this  time,  almost  as  much  of  pain  in  seeing  each  other 
as  of  joy.  Each  had,  after  that  delicious  evening  which 
they  had  spent  together  in  June,  indulged  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  dangerous  of  avocations — they  had  built  air- 
castles.  Thus  their  consciences  were  not  as  guiltless  as  they 
had  been.  Each  feared  to  disclose  that  which  required  no 
disclosure  because  the  other  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
it.  But  the  code  of  honor  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
these  two.    They  did  not  care  to  trample  upon  it 

"If  he  really  loved  me,  he  would  find  some  way  of  break- 
ing with  Elschen,"  Janet  told  herself.  "I  am  a  fool."  Bui 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  trying  to  cheat  her- 
self, and  she  was  trying  to  cheat  herself  because  she  felt 
her  reticence  and  her  coolness  slipping  from  her,  and  that 
would  never  do. 

At  the  same  time  Guido  was  saying  to  himself:  "If 
Elschen  doesn't  throw  me  over  soon,  I  shall  do  something 
desperate.  I  shall  tell  her  right  out  that  I  do  not  love  her 
and  never  did.  What  I  am  doing  in  allowing  the  engage- 
ment to  run  on  smells  to  heaven.  It  is  criminal  follv.  It 
is  cowardice.  It  is  sheer,  abject,  blithering  idiocy.  It 
a  lie.  It's  a  lie  of  the  worst  sort.  Tve  simply  got  to  crawl 
out  of  this  infernal  enj^gcment  some  way  or  other." 

A  conversation  subject  to  such  a  hazardous  undertow 
of  thoujjht  is  predestined  to  languish.  Janet  shot  out  stray 
bits  of  information  at  Guido  concemmg  her  doings  and 
her  work,  and  Guido  let  flare  similar  enticing  conversa- 
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tional  nuggets  pertaining  to  his  pursuits.  Both  were 
thankful  when  the  boat  landed  them  on  the  Jersey  side. 

The  day  was  warm  but  not  sultry,  and  Janet  said  she 
preferred  to  walk  the  seven  or  eight  blocks  from  the  ferry 
to  her  home  to  waiting  for  the  trolley,  the  uncertain 
schedule  of  which  she  compared  to  the  return  of  a  comet 
of  unknown  periodicity.  Guido  laughed  delightedly. 
Where  was  there  another  girl  who  could  throw  off  a  joke 
like  that  without  appearing  a  hopeless  blue-stocking? 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  relief  afforded  their 
overtrimming  hearts  by  the  simple  expedient  of  locomo* 
tion,  had  torn  the  inertia  from  their  tongues.  They  fdl 
into  a  lively  conversaton  as  they  swung  along  the  sun- 
drenched streets.  The  sky  was  a  heavenly  blue,  in  which, 
as  in  a  summer  sea  of  purest  indigo,  floated  fleecy  white 
islands  of  cloud,  bringing  back  happy  memories  of  those 
two  summers  spent  together  at  Three  Comers. 

They  stopped  for  a  moment  at  Janet's  gate  to  conclude 
their  talk.  She  was  going  to  join  her  parents  at  "Wald- 
heim"  for  a  fortnight's  leave  the  next  day.  She  had  come 
home  to  go  throu^  a  trunk  which  contained  some  needed 
clothing.  She  hoped  to  see  him  again.  Perhaps  they  could 
arrange  for  him  to  come  to  dinner  some  evening  when  she 
was  at  home.    At  any  rate,  before  he  went  to  France 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence.  Their  hearts  were 
bounding  again,  leaping  and  pounding  and  setting  up  a 
horrible  disturbance  in  their  veins  and  a  quite  incredible 
din  in  their  ears.  They  realized  simultaneously  that  they 
were  both  profoundly  miserable  and  that  the  mockery  of 
trying  to  fool  themselves  and  each  other  was  sheerest  non- 
sense. For  one  unforgettable  moment  the  gossamer  fabric 
of  make-believe  dropped  away  and  they  drank  deep  at  the 
bourne  of  each  other's  eyes,  apprehending  there  unbeliev- 
able things,  things  incredibly  beautiful,  amazingly  intimate, 
deliciously  tender  and  close. 

Then,  without  speaking,  Guido  turned  and  fled.  Literally, 
he  fled  from  the  danger  of  the  moment.  His  pride  in  her 
was  very  great.  He  would  not  sully  her  by  speaking  to 
her  of  his  love  before  he  was  free  to  offer  it  to  her. 

But  how  to  regain  his  freedom? 

He  told  himself  that  he  had  not  striven  hard  enough  to 
find  an  egress  from  the  dreadful  maze  in  which  he  was 
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tangled.  But  the  sense  of  his  inmotenoe  smote  Mm  almMl 
at  the  same  time,  and  nentralized  his  efforts.  It  was  always 
the  same.  Was  he  to  write  Elschen,  asking  frankly  to 
be  released?  Was  he  to  wait  until  she  began  to  cavil  with 
him  again,  as  she  was  sure  to  do  upon  the  lightest  provoca- 
tion? It  would  be  the  easiest  thin^  in  the  world  to  lead 
in>  to  a  qtuurrd  with  her  in  her  fault-finding  mood,  :ind  to 
<feliberately  shape  the  quarrel  toward  a  climacteric  rupture. 
But  his  manliness  shrank  from  such  a  proceedmg.  It 
seemed  petty  and  small  and  unworthy  of  ninudf  and  of 
Janet 

In  his  perturbation  he  was  hurrving  along  at  a  tre- 
mendous speed.  He  had  walked  back  to  Bismarck  Street, 
and  was  just  turning  the  comer  when  he  became  aware 
that  a  hi^-pitched,  querulous,  aristocratic  voice  was  hail- 
ing him  very  persistently.  He  turned,  and  saw  Egoa  voo 
Dammer  nmmng  toward  him. 

"So,"  thought  Guido,  ''here  is  my  bird,  at  bst."  But 
now  that  he  had  his  bird,  Guido  was  not  at  all  certain  that 
he  knew  what  to  do  with  him.  He  could  not  call  a  police- 
man, and  say,  "Officer,  arrest  this  man.  I  think  he  is  a 
German  spy.  I  have  no  foundation  for  that  belief,  no 
proof,  no  testimony,  no  evidence  direct  or  circumstantial 
Nevertheless,  I  think  he  is  a  spy,  and  that  is  why  I  hand  him 
over  to  you." 

Decidedly,  that  was  a  thing  which  one  could  not  do. 

"Where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself?"  he  asked,  as 
Egon  caught  up  with  him. 

"Been  out  West.  On  business.  I  abominate  busine<<. 
How  I  wish  I  owned  the  spondulix  some  fellows  do  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it" 

Guido  laughed. 

Egon  continued. 

"I  suppose  you  are  as  virtuous  as  ever,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  you  still  retain  your  virginity?  I  suppose  you 
would  as  soon  think  of  kissing  a  woman  as  of  flying?^ 

"I'll  relieve  your  mind,  Egon/*  said  Guido.  "I  am  think- 
ing—of flving.     And  I  have  kissed  a  woman." 

"Yes,  I  see!"  Egon  scrutinized  Guido's  uniform 
••D'ye  know,  you'd  look  stunning  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Death's  Head  Hussars,"  he  said. 

"You  have  a  nerve  to  say  that  to  me,"  said  Ciuidu. 
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*1>(m*t  be  absurd.  I  was  talking  of  esthetic  values.  Who 
is  the  woman  ?'* 

"That  would  be  telling/'  Guido  replied,  dryly. 

''I  see,  your  mother  and  your  Braeutchen.  Nice  little 
Aing,  Elsdien,"  he  concluded,  patronizingly.  "I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  stop  in  to  see  her  now?" 

Egon's  question  was  caused  by  their  proximity  to  the 
parsonage.    They  were  very  near  the  comer  of  Elm  Street 

"I  think  not/'  said  Guido,  "half  past  one  o'clock  of  a 
warm  day  is  a  bad  hour  to  go  calling  on  a  girl." 

They  had  reached  the  comer  by  this  time,  and  Guido, 
turning  down  Elm,  said: 

"I  am  going  down  to  Main  Street  to  pay  my  tailor  a 
visit.    Which  way  are  you  going?" 

Egon,  it  happened,  was  going  down  Elm  Street  also. 
Only  to  the  middle  of  the  block,  however.  Wedged  in 
between  the  grounds  of  the  church  and  the  parsonage, 
which  faced  Union  Street,  and  the  large  private  mansion 
which  faced  Main,  was  a  small  tobacconist's  shop,  at  which 
Egon,  so  he  said,  invariably  bought  his  tobacco  when  in  the 
East 

"If  jrou  have  time,"  Egon  said,  "111  run  in  to  see  you 
for  a  little  chat  this  evening." 

"Do."  said  Guido. 

Guido  felt  very  uncomfortable  as  he  walked  on  toward 
Main  Street.  The  spell  which  Egon's  personality  had  cast 
upon  him  was  as  great  as  ever,  but  he  could  not  blind  him- 
self to  the  fact  that  his  suspicions,  far-fetched  as  they 
must  seem  if  put  into  cold  words  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  law,  had  a  fairly  sound  foundation.  The  ex- 
citement which  had  held  Redlich  in  its  subtle  but  palpable 
grasp  the  last  time  he  had  seen  the  dead  man,  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  forgotten — and  it  had  never  been  explained.  And 
there  was  Redlich's  death.     And  everything. 

When  Egon  called  upon  him  he  intended  to  ask  him 
some  point-blank  questions.  He  meant  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  certain  obscure  passages  in  his  fascinating 
school-mate's  life.  Guido's  quick  eye  had  noted  a  decided 
change  in  Egon.  He  was  as  dashing,  as  debonnair,  as  ar- 
rogant as  ever,  but  under  these  obvious  qualities  throbbed 
and  palpitated  a  quality  which   was  new,  and  in  which 
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there  was  somethinfif  of  defiance,  and  something  of  dudlenge, 
and  something  of  fear. 

Guido's  tailor  was  located  on  Main  Street  between  Elm 
and  Dogwood  Streets,  and  after  leaving  Egon  at  the  door 
of  the  tobacco  shop,  Guido  went  right  to  his  tailor's.  He 
emerged  from  the  shop  about  twenty  minutes  later,  and 
had  walked  but  a  few  steps  when  he  was  stopped  by  ^ 
man  who  seemed  to  step  forward  out  of  nowheres. 

Tardon  me — Mr.  von  Elstritz?" 

'That's  my  name,"  said  Guido; 

'Will  you  wait  a  minute,  please.  A  fellow  you  know 
wants  to  talk  to  vou,"  and  he  indicated  a  man  who  was 
hurrying  toward  them.  Guido  recognized  the  second  man's 
face,  but  could  not  place  him. 

"Don't  recognize  me,  do  you?"  mquired  the  man.  Tm 
Glanders.     Stan  introduced  me  to  you  one  evening.** 

"So  he  did,"  Guido  assented.  He  remembered  that  Stan 
had  introduced  Glanders  to  him  one  evening  on  the  ferry* 
boat,  that  haphazard  meeting  ground  of  all  Anasquoittans. 
But  he  was  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  man's  vocation 
and  social  position.  He  was,  Guido  opined,  what  the 
English  would  designate  as  a  "person." 

"I'll  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  Glanders  continued,  hur- 
riedly, "if  you  will  answer  a  few  questions.  Ill  explain 
the  reason  for  them  later.  Did  you  see  a  fellow  to-day 
by  the  name  of  Egon  von  Dammer?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Guido,  "I  left  him  a  few  minutes  ago." 
He  spoke  quickly.  Glander's  manner  conveyed  a  sen** 
of  desperate  necessity  and  suddenly  Guide's  memory 
clicked.  The  man's  calling  was  revealed  by  a  curious  search- 
ing look  of  the  eyes,  and  unconscious  fon%'ard  crouching, 
a  curious  twist  of  the  head,  a  general  atmosphere  of  pro- 
fessional alertness  which  reminded  Guido  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  an  Irish  setter  pointing  his  quarry. 

So  the  Secret  Service  was  relieving  him  of  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  occult  activities  of  his  former  school- 
mate!    Well,  he  was  heartily  glad  of  it. 

'Where  did  you  leave  him?"  (Glanders  inquired. 

'At  the  d(X)r  of  the  little  cigar  store  next  to  the  German 
Church.     He  was  gc)ing  in  to  buy  cigarettes." 

'Are  ynu  sure  he  went  into  the  cigar  store?" 

'He  said  he  was  going  in,"  Guido  replied.     '*I  didn't 
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turn  to  see  if  he  did  go  in.    But  where  else  should  he  have 
gone?" 

'That/'  said  Glanders,  "is  what  we  are  trying  to  find 
out.  Come  along,  Pete !"  The  last  sentence  was  addressed 
to  the  man  who  had  stopped  Guido.  Then  he  started  off 
at  a  brisk  trot,  which  seemed  to  be  his  normal  method  of 
locomotion. 

Guido  called  after  him,  but  short  of  joining  in  the  race, 
there  was  no  way  of  eliciting  information  at  the  present 
moment  Guido,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  started  to 
follow  Glanders  and  "Pete"  at  a  nm,  and  would  probably 
have  caught  up  with  them,  or  at  least  not  have  lagged  far 
behind,  if  Dr.  Erdman,  alighting  from  his  car  a  little 
further  up  the  street,  had  not  observed  Guido  galloping 
toward  him.  The  doctor,  with  the  same  gestures  which 
he  would  have  employed  in  stopping  a  runaway  horse, 
postured  himself  with  spread-eagled  legs  and  arms  mid- 
way in  Guido's  path,  and,  flapping  his  hands  up  and  down 
as  if  they  had  been  fins  and  he  a  fish,  shouted  at  Guido: 

"What^s  your  hurry?" 

Tall,  gaunt  Dr.  Erdman  cut  so  comical  a  figure  as  he 
stood  there,  violently  gesticulating,  that  Guido's  risibilities 
got  the  better  of  him.  Laughter  distended  his  facial 
muscles  and  so  agitated  his  abdominal  nerves  that  his  nm 
petered  out,  and  he  came  grotesquely  to  a  stop. 

"What's  happened?  What's  the  matter?  What  are  you 
laughing  at?"  Dr.  Erdman  demanded 

"Everything's  the  matter,"  said  Guido.    "And  the  deuce 
is  to  pay.    The  Secret  Service  is  after  Egon  von  Dammer. 
I've  suspected  for  some  time  that  something  was  not  as  it 
•hould  be  with  that  young  man." 
♦     "Then  don't  let  me  keep  you,"  said  Dr.  Erdman. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  be  'kept,'"  said 
Guido.  "On  the  whole  I'd  rather  not  be  present  when  they 
arrest  him." 

They  stood  and  chatted  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  after 
leaving  Dr.  Erdman,  Guido,  remembering  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  give  his  tailor  certain  instructions,  turned  and 
went  back  to  the  shop.  Here  he  had  another  wait  of  five 
minutes,  for  the  tailor  was  engaged  in  measuring  another 
customer. 

Having  given  his  instructions,  Guido  walked  back  to 
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Elm  Street  and  then  up  toward  Uiucml  He  was  very 
curious  as  to  Egon's  fate,  and  now  cursed  his  pusiHanimity 
in  not  having  seen  the  thing  through.  Then,  once  nx>re, 
the  old  feeling  of  friendship  for  Egon  assert^l  itself,  and 
his  curiosity  as  to  Egon's  immediate  fate  was  merged  in  a 
sense  of  gratitude  that  the  painful  task  of  having  to  de^ 
nounce  Egon  had  been  spared  him. 

He  had  no  intention  of  going  into  the  parsonage.  He 
was  very  acutely  aware  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  crisis  of 
his  life.  He  dared  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  by  his 
policy  of  drifting,  following  a  no  less  pernicious  policy 
dictated  by  a  false  sense  of  honor,  he  had  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  betrayed  into  an  intrinsically  immoral  position.  He 
was,  as  we  know,  the  least  egoistic  of  men,  and  his  habitual 
sdf-tmdervaluation  had  in  the  past  made  him  persuade 
himself  with  intermittent  success  that  the  thought  that  Janet 
cared  for  him  was  a  bit  of  egoism. 

But  he  knew  now  for  a  certainty,  and  he  felt  as  if  be 
had  known  it  right  along,  that  Janet  loved  him.  She  loved 
him  immeasurably ;  loved  him  as  Elschen  could  never  hope 
to  love  him,  because  Janet's  love  was  based  on  understand- 
ing, on  sympathy,  on  a  congenial  outlook  upon  life;  while 
Elschen's  love  was  an  unreasoning  infatuation,  an  infatua* 
tion  which  she  probably  persuaded  herself  derived  a  ro* 
mantic  value  from  their  widely  divergent  outlook  upon 
life. 

Guido  was  fully  determined  to  ask  Elschen  to  release 
him.  It  was  an  unpleasant  task,  a  task,  moreover,  which 
his  manliness  persuaded  him  must  be  performed  in  person 
and  not  by  letter,  and  it  was  a  task  which  would  wait  no 
longer.  He  was  resolved  to  call  upon  Elschen  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  passing  the  parsonage,  however,  the  door  was  sud- 
denly and  vehemently  flung  open,  and  Elschen  bounced  out 
She  seemed  greatly  excited  and  her  eyes  were  red  froo 
weeping. 

"Bitte,  Guido,  rinen  Augenblick/'  she  called  to  him. 

Guido  ran  quickly  up  the  stoop. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  as  the  front  door  dosed 
behind  him. 

"That  it  should  come  to  this  I"  she  burst  out  angrily. 
"If  an  angel  from  heaven  had  come  and  told  me  that 
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Guido  von  Estritz  would  do  this  things  I  would  not  have 
believed  him." 

"What  have  I  done?"  Guido  asked,  in  amazement.  He 
had  completely  forgotten  Egon  von  Dammer.  For  a 
moment  he  entertained  a  wild  vision  of  Elschen  surrepeti- 
tiously  watching  Janet  and  himself  from  the  cabin  of  the 
boat 

"What  have  you  done !"  Elschen  echoed,  in  her  childish 
staccato.  "You  have  betrayed  one  of  your  best  friends. 
You  have  betrayed  the  friend  to  whose  generosity  you  owe 
your  scholarship." 

""Egon  von  Dammer!"  Guido  exclaimed,  wondering 
vaguely  what  Elschen  knew  of  the  von  Dammer- Redlich 
snarL 

Elschen  became  so  angry  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 
From  her  wild  jumble  of  disconnected  words,  Guido  gleaned 
that  Egon  had  been  discovered  in  the  parsonage  by 
Glanders.  The  whole  thing  became  plain  to  Guido. 
Glanders,  not  finding  Egon  in  the  small  tobacco  shop,  had 
suspected  him  of  hiding  in  the  church  or  the  parsonage, 
and  had  gone  there  to  search  for  him.  On  being  refused 
admittance  by  Elschen,  Glanders  had  used  his — Guido *s — 
name  in  some  way  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Having  blundered  and  stumbled  through  acres  of  unin- 
telligible words,  Elschen  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  The 
tears  cleared  her  brain  and  restored  her  power  of  speech. 

"The  detective  told  me  that  Mr.  von  Estritz  had  told 
him  Mr.  von  Dammer  had  gone  into  the  parsonage," 
Elschen  flung  out,  "and  he  forced  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  searched  it,  and  of  course  found  Egon  in  the  garret 
where  I  had  put  him." 

"And  why  had  you  put  Egon  in  the  garret?"  Guido 
demanded. 

Elschen  threw  back  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  childish 
•defiance. 

"Because  those  dreadful  Americans  were  looking  for 
him,"  she  said.  "He  came  running  into  the  house  just 
after  he  had  passed  the  door  with  you — I  saw  you  both 
walking  along  together — and  he  said,  'Elschen  Marlow,  we 
were  school-mates  and  we  arc  both  good  Germans.  You 
know  the  Americans  are  hclpinjj  England  all  they  can  to 
Starve  German  women  and  children,  and  they  are  sending 
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over  ammunition  which  will  kill  our  brave  German  soldiers. 
And  now  they  are  going  to  send  men  over,  too,  to  Agfat 
for  England  But  if  a  German  tries  to  help  a  German, 
they  put  him  in  jail  on  some  trumped-up  charge.  Now — 
they  are  after  me.    Hide  me.'  " 

"And  you  hid  him?" 

"Yes,  I  hid  him,"  Elschen  replied,  proudly. 

Guido  groaned 

"Where  is  your  father?"  he  demanded. 

"He  was  in  his  study  writing  his  sermon  for  next  Sun- 
day," Elschen  retorted,  "and  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
him,  because  sometimes  it  is  so  hard  for  him  to  concentrate. 
And  I  knew  he  would  have  done  just  as  I  did.  Or,  if  he 
wouldn't  have,  he  should  have.  And  besides  Egon  said 
not  to  disturb  him — so  I  just  put  him  up  in  the  garret** 

Guido  felt  sick  with  sudden  apprehension.  The  Hert 
Pastor  had  been  so  frightfully  pro-German — ^this  might 
have  shocking  consequences. 

"Where  is  your  father  now,  Elschen?"  he  demanded. 

"Those  unmannerly  Americans  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  disturbed  him.  And  he  was  just  writing  such  a 
beautiful  part  of  his  sermon.  I  know,  because  I  read  it 
afterwards." 

She  began  to  cry,  softly. 

"'Afterwards!'"  Guido  cried.  "Elschen,  where  is  }-our 
father,  nowf" 

"Those  horrid  Americans  said,  'Old  gent,  you  had  better 
come  along  with  us,  too.' " 

Guido  made  a  wild  rush  for  the  front  door.  Tearing 
it  open,  he  Aung  back  over  his  shoulder: 

"You  stay  right  here  in  this  house  until  I  get  back." 

"Guido !" 

"Well  r 

"Our  engagement  is  at  an  end." 

Guido  paid  no  more  attention  to  Elschen 's  words  thaif 
if  a  little  toy-dog  had  barked  out  its  impotent  indignatinn 
at  his  heels.  It  was  not  thus,  on  the  spur  of  an  angry 
moment,  that  he  wished  to  break  with  EKchcn.  He  did 
not  desire  their  engagement  to  end  in  a  way  which  would 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  nvnith — not  in  FJschen's.  not  in 
his  own.     5v).  without  answering  her.  he  left  the  house. 

There  followed  the  most  crowded  hour  of  Guido's  life. 
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First  of  all  he  found  Henry  Foerster,  the  laconic  school- 
mate who  had  taken  to  the  law.  Henry  had  recently  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Guido  had  employed  him  once  or 
twice  in  the  matter  of  a  real  estate  transaction.  To  Henry 
Guido  explained  the  pastor's  predicament  as  briefly  as  he 
might. 

Henry  was  a  communicant  of  Pastor  Marlow's  church 
and,  like  the  pastor,  had  been  violently  pro-German  during 
the  first  years  of  the  War.  But  now,  also  like  the  Pastor, 
he  had  repudiated  Germany.  Henry  was  a  straightforward, 
honorable,  intelligent  young  man,  but  these  qualifications 
of  heart  and  mind  did  not  prevent  him,  as  they  did  not 
prevent  thousands  of  other  hyphenates,  from  desiring  Eng- 
land's downfall  quite  as  earnestly  as  America's  victory. 
Guido,  through  continual  contact  with  this  cast  of  mind, 
had  accustomed  himself  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  astigmatism 
of  the  mental  vision,  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than 
he  would  have  to  recurrent  asthma  or  chronic  catarrh. 

On  this  occasion  Henry  certainly  proved  himself  to  be 
both  efficient  and  resourceful.  With  a  dexterity  which 
filled  Guido  with  wonder,  he  located  the  room  to  which 
the  conspirator  and  the  dominie  had  been  taken  without 
any  delay.  Egon  von  Dammer  was  just  being  haled  be- 
fore the  magistrate  as  Guido  and  Henry  entered.  Guido 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  being  said  by 
the  Judge  or  by  Egon.  The  court-room  was  crowded,  and 
although  the  court  attendants  saw  to  it  that  there  was  no 
talking,  the  voices  of  the  Judge  and  the  attorneys  seemed 
to  be  neutralized  by  a  continual,  dull,  subdued,  penetrating 
soimd  that  surged  through  the  room,  and  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  nowhere  in  particular. 

The  Judge  made  short  shrift  of  Egon.  He  was  to  be 
held  without  bail  for  trial.  Nor  did  his  Honor  at  first 
teem  inclined  to  accept  bail  for  the  Pastor.  Henry  had 
come  ftilly  equipped  in  the  Pastor's  behalf.  He  had  taken 
from  his  safe  the  deeds  of  several  houses  owned  by  Guido, 
which  had  recently  been  transferred  to  him.  He  stepped 
forward  into  the  small  arena  which  was  fenced  off  by  a 
railing  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  said  something  to 
the  Judge.  While  Henry  spoke,  the  Judge  regarded  Guido 
thoughtfully.     He  was  an  old  man  with  very  white  hair 
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and  a  verv  red  face  from  which  peered  the  startlingly  bhe 
eyes  which  he  had  fixed  sleepily  on  Guide's  face. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself  from  his.  torpor. 

"If  I  accept  bail  at  all  it  will  have  to  b«  a  verv  large 
sum/'  he  said;  "twenty  thousand  dollars  at  least.'  This 
was  said  apparently  to  no  one  in  particular.  Then,  with 
sudden  sharpness,  looking  severely  at  Guido,  he  said: 

"Pastor  Marlow  has  the  rq)utation  of  being  very  pro- 
German." 

"He  was  pro-German  until  quite  recently,  your  Honor," 
said  Guido.    ''But  he  has  come  around  entirdy." 

'Why?"  asked  the  Judge,  sleepy  again. 

'I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Guido,  "excepting  that 
the  cumulative  evidence  against  Germany  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted  any  longer.  His  conversion  is  sincere,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.    At  least  it  seems  so  to  me." 

"And  you  don't  think  he  knew  that  this  von  Dammer 
was  hiding  in  his  house?" 

"I  am  absolutely  certain  he  did  not,  your  Honor.  I  am 
certain  the  Pastor  did  not  know  that  von  Dammer  was 
hiding  under  his  roof." 

This,  since  Egon  had  been  discovered  in  the  garret, 
caused  considerable  hilarity  among  the  initiated.  Even  the 
Judge  smiled  blandly.  Only  a  frock-coated  individual, 
whose  function  Guido  could  not  guess,  maintained  his  dour 
look.  Guido  looked  blank.  He  had  intended  no  jest  and 
was  surprised  by  the  wave  of  laughter  that  eddied  about 
him.  The  Judge  condescended  to  point  out  the  humor  of 
Guido's  remark  to  Guido,  by  repeating  part  of  his  reply, 
"under  his  roof."    Then  Guido  laughed  also. 

"How  can  you  be  certain?"  the  Judge  next  in<]uired. 

"His  daughter  told  me,  your  Honor,  that  her  father  was 
engaged  in  writing  his  sermon,  and  did  not  hear  von 
Dammer  enter." 

"Then  it  was  the  Pastor's  daughter  who  hid  voo 
Dammer  ?" 

A  sick  panic  of  apprehension  descended  upon  Guido.  He 
turned  p.ile  and  did  not  reply. 

"I  see  it  was  the  daughter,"  said  the  Judge. 

"Your  Honor!"  Guido  found  his  voice,  but  it  was 
strained  and  husky.  "Miss  Marlow  is  a  mere  child  is 
understanding.    Von  Dammer,  whom  she  had  probably  not 
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seen  in  years,  went  to  her  and  told  her  he  was  in  trouble 
and  asked  her  to  hide  him.  We  were  all  school-mates  to- 
gether. If  he  has  done  something  wicked,  I  am  sure  Miss 
Marlow  has  not  the  remotest  knowledge  of  it." 

"Don't  worry  about  the  girl,"  said  the  Judge,  not  un- 
kindly. "This  is  America,  not  Germany.  Although  we 
are  at  war,  we  do  not  prosecute  a  woman  who,  out  of 
kindness  and  perhaps  a  little  sympathy  for  her  native  land, 
helps  a  man  holding  the  same  political  affiliations  as  her- 
self to  escape.  It  would  be  different  if  Miss  Marlow  were 
actively  involved  in  this  von  Dammer  business.  But  her 
personal  reputation  is  too  good  to  permit  us  to  suspect 
that  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing  for 
a  man  in  uniform,  like  yourself,  to  offer  to  go  bail  for 
a  German  suspect?" 

"My  uniform  should  be  the  best  guarantee,  sir,  that  I  am 
absolutely  certain  of  my  grounds.  I  wouldn't  lift  a  finger 
for  von  Dammer,  sir,  although  we  were  school-mates,  be- 
cause I  believe  him  to  be  guilty.  I  am  just  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  Pastor  is  innocent." 

The  Judge  looked  hard  at  Guido  for  a  moment. 

•'Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  will  accept  bail  for  the  Pastor." 

The  rest  was  arranged  with  a  rapidity  which  amazed 
Guido.  He  hardly  knew  to  what  he  had  sworn  and  signed 
his  name  before  it  was  all  over,  and  Pastor  Marlow  was 
at  liberty  to  go. 

As  they  made  their  way  out  of  the  court-house,  Guido 
caught  sight  of  the  man  whom  Glanders  had  hailed  as 
Pete.    He  called  to  him. 

"Can't  you  tell  me  what  von  Dammer  is  up  for?"  he 
asked. 

"Sure  I  can,"  said  Pete.  "Placing  bombs  on  out-going 
vessels.  Damn  dirty  trick  that.  Besides,  he  is  wanted 
for  murder.  Young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Redlich— out 
in  New  Jersey — reported  to  be  a  suicide.  That  report  was 
a  blind.  The  Secret  Service  knew  right  along  it  was  a 
case  of  murder." 

"But,  surely,"  Guido  objected,  "von  Danuner  himself  is 
not  accused  of  having  done  Redlich  to  death?" 

"Well,  something  very  much  like  it.  The  theory  is  that 
Redlich  was  one  of  von  Dammer's  gang — for  some  reason 
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he  fought  shy  of  their  damn  doings,  and  they  were 
he'd  blab  and  croaked  him  for  that  reason." 

"What's  the  chai^  against  von  Dammer — murder  or 
manslaughter?^' 

Pete  g^rinned. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  be  dther,'*  he  said.  •'You  see, 
Redlich  must  have  had  his  finger  in  the  pie  at  one  time 
or  other.  And  murder  trials  are  expensive.  Ain't  New 
Jersey,  like  all  the  other  States,  got  enough  claims  on  her 
purse  without  having  to  finance  a  six-weeks'  free  enter- 
tainment for  all  the  chair-warmers  of  the  region?  Be- 
sides, the  Federal  Authorities  have  got  first  claim  on  him. 
That's  we.  He'll  probably  be  sent  to  Atlanta  for  the 
duration  of  the  War.  Then,  after  we've  beaten  the  Huns 
to  a  pulp,  we  can't  make  the  Kaiser  a  better  present,  I'm 
thinking,  than  sending  him  home  all  the  jail-birds  that  we 
have  gathered  together  for  him,  bad  cess  to  them  all. 
Once  a  lion  has  tasted  blood  he  wants  more.  And  once  a  man 
has  tasted  crime  he  wants  more,  also.  Let  'em  loose  on 
Germany,  I  say.  Why  should  we  spend  our  good  coin  to 
save  Germany  trouble  in  the  future?" 

"Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!"  thought  Guido,  as  he  walked 
leisurely  down  the  broad  flight  of  steps  of  the  Court  House. 

Henry  was  waiting  for  Guido.  He  had  called  a  taxi  and 
had  put  the  Pastor  inside  because  the  Pastor's  nerves 
were  badly  shaken.  Guido,  after  thanking  Henry,  jumped 
into  the  taxi,  calling  out  his  instructions  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

"Guido,"  said  the  Pastor,  "I  can  never  thank  you  enough 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me  tonday.  Needless  to  say 
I  did  not  know  that  von  Dammer  was  in  the  house.  I 
am  quite  angry  with  Elschen  for  taking  him  in.  Even  if 
I  were  still  pro-German,  which,  as  you  know,  I  am  not, 
I  would  not  have  connived  at  his  escape."  (Guido  doubted 
this.)  "But  I  am  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Ger- 
mans. America  is  the  only  country  I  care  for.  But  more 
than  I  fear  Germany,  do  I  fear  England,  the  robber  nation. 
England,  the  pirate  among  nations,  England,  the  vam- 
pire  " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Herr  Pastor,  be  quiet,"  said  Guido. 
for  he  thought  he  saw  the  chauffeur  prick  up  his  ears. 

Neither  spoke  again  tmtil  they  were  indoors. 
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Elsdien  had  been  watching  for  them,  and  after  admitting 
them  clung  to  her  father  alternately  laughing  and  crying. 

"My  child,"  said  the  Herr  Pastor^  "you  and  I  arc  greatly 
indebted  to  your  Braeutigam." 

Eischen  stiffened  at  the  word. 

'Tapa/'  she  said,  "Guido  and  I  are  no  longer  engaged. 
I  have  told  him  I  will  not  marry  him.  I  will  not  marry 
a  man  who  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  race.  I  will  not  marrv 
a  man  who  is  an  apostate  to  the  socialistic  Cause.  I  will 
not  marry  a  man  who  can  betray  a  friend." 

"That's  nonsense,"  said  Pastor  Marlow.  "Guido  would 
never  betray  a  friend." 

•*He  betrayed  Egon,"  said  Eischen,  with  terrible  dogged- 
ness. 

"Allow  me  to  explain,  Herr  Pastor,"  said  Guido.  "I 
met  Glanders  on  Main  Street  near  Elm.  He  questioned 
me  about  Egon.  I  told  him  Egon  had  gone  into  the  tobacco 
shop.  The  place  is  so  small  that  Glanders,  of  course, 
could  at  a  glance  tell  that  Egon  was  not  secreted  any- 
wheres on  the  premises.  Doubtess  he  and  his  men  had 
been  trailing  Egon  while  we  were  walking  down  Union 
Street  together,  but  they  were  too  far  behind  him  to  get 
him  then.  What  happened  is,  of  course,  entirely  plam. 
Egon  told  me  he  was  going  into  the  tobacco  shop.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  leapt  over  the  railing  of  the  parsonage 
garden  that  skirts  the  side  street,  and  under  cover  of 
the  high  stoop  entered  the  basement  door.  Glanders 
knew  that  Egon  had  disappeared  on  Elm  Street  between 
Union  and  Main.  As  he  was  not  in  the  tobacco  shop  it 
was  perfectly  plain  that  he  was  in  the  parsonage.  As  to 
my  part  in  the  affair,  I  did  not  'betray*  Egon,  for  I  did 
not  know  where  he  was.  But  I  have  suspected  Egon  for 
some  time,  and  if  Glanders  had  not  gotten  him,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  I  would  have  handed  him  over  to  the  police 
this  very  evening." 

"There,  Papa !  You  see !"  said  Eischen.  "Oh.  Guido ! 
I  would  never  have  believed  it  of  you.  No,  I  will  never 
marry  you  now.     Never." 

A  great  exultation  swept  through  Guido.  It  is  true,  he 
had  not  meant  to  break  with  her  thus — at  random,  as  it 
were.  He  had  felt  that  the  severing  of  the  insufferable 
thongs  which  had  bound  him  to  her  must  be  accomplished 
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with  dignity,  with  decency,  with  due  observance  of  the 
conventions.  He  had  not  meant  to  leave  it  to  chance.  He 
had  meant  to  make  it  plain  that  it  was  not  chance,  but  the 
imperious  stunmons  of  a  consecrated  love  that  made  in- 
evitable the  snapping  of  the  fetters  which  had  bound  and 
gagged  him  for  over  a  year. 

All  this  he  had  desired  for  Janet's  sake.  Not  for 
Elschen's.  He  wanted  the  right  to  go  to  Janet  like  a 
freemen  who  has  won  his  freedom  in  honorable  battle,  not 
like  a  manumitted  slave. 

What,  after  all,  did  it  matter  ? 

He  was  free.  Elschen's  pride,  for  the  moment,  remained 
undamaged.  Later  it  would  be  badly  hurt — he  could  afford 
to  be  magnanimous. 

He  said,  very  quietly: 

"I  think  you  are  entirely  right,  Elschen.  It  is  better  that 
our  engagement  should  end." 

He  became  aware  that  the  Pastor's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  searchingly.  A  hideous  fear  took  possession  of  him. 
Would  Elschen's  father  attempt  to  reconcile  them  ?  Would 
he  try  to  persuade  Elschen  that  he — Guido— had  acted 
properly  and  that  she  owed  him  an  apolog)'?  Elschen, 
Guido  thought,  would  be  only  too  willing  to  be  persuaded. 
She  was  looking  at  her  father  with  wide-open,  frightened 
child's  eyes.  It  was  evident  that  she,  too,  was  expecting 
her  father  to  interfere. 

With  a  quick  resolve  Guido  hardened  his  stamina. 

A  momentary  impulse  on  his  part,  foolish  but  not  ba^. 
had  plunged  him  into  this  undesired  engagement.  A  mo- 
mentary impulse  on  Elschen's  part,  puerile  but  not  sincere 
— as  he  thought — had  o|)ened  his  prison  door.  He  hai 
accepted  the  consequences  of  his  fleeting  exuberance  ami 
had  stood  by  them  like  a  man.  Elschen  would  now  have 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  her  transient  anger  and 
submit  to  them  like  a  woman.  He  was  generous  enoufjh 
to  hope  that  for  her  sake  there  would  be  no  attempt  made 
at  a  reconciliation,  but  he  was  resolved  not  to  relinquish 
his  newly  found  freedom.  The  resolution  buoyed  him  up. 
gave  him  an  air  of  self-mastery  and  self-assurance  which 
he  did  not  always  show. 

When  the  Pastor  finally  spoke,  his  words  came  as  a 
surprise. 
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"Elschcn,"  he  said,  "you  arc  not  a  child  but  a  woman, 
and  you  know  that  rash  words  and  rash  actions  sometimes 
have  cruel  consequences.  If  your  broken  engagement  brings 
you  unhappiness,  you  will  have  to  remember  that  it  is  your 
own  conduct  which  has  involved  you  in  spiritual  discom- 
fort. Guido,  before  you  go,  I  would  like  a  word  with  you 
in  my  study." 

Bowing  to  a  frightened-eyed,  humbled  Elschen,  Guido 
followed  the  Pastor  to  the  little  cubby-hole  of  an  office 
where  he  received  his  parishioners  and  wrote  his  sermons. 

Closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  Pastor  Marlow 
laid  his  hands  on  Guido's  shoulders. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  answer  me  truth- 
fully. You  do  not  love  my  daughter  and  never  loved  her. 
Why,  then,  did  you  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?" 

Guido  reddened  and  hung  his  head.  He  could  not  find 
words  in  which  to  frame  a  reply. 

"For  a  long  time,"  Pastor  Nlarlow  continued,  "I  won- 
dered whether  the  engagement  was  not  a  mistake— on  your 
part.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it — to  question  you 
frankly,  but  to  probe  .into  the  heart  of  a  human  being  is 
a  delicate  task,  even  for  a  Seelsorger,  and  I  shrank  from 
it.  But  I  think  you  owe  me  an  answer  now.  Or,  am  I 
mistaken — do  you  love  Elschen?" 

"I  will  tell  you  the  entire  truth,  Herr  Pastor**  Guido 
replied,  looking  the  old  man  straight  in  the  eye.  "I  do 
not  love  Elschen.  Our  engagement — well,  it  just  hap- 
pened. One  day  I  was  very,  very  happy  because  I  had 
seen  a  girl  in  whom  I  am  very  much  interested" — poor 
Guido's  face  was  crimson  by  this  time — "and  I  ran  in  to 
see  Elschen  for  a  moment.  And,  well,  I  was  foolishly 
happy,  and  not  thinking — it  seemed  so  natural — I  just 
kissed  Elschen." 

Guido  stopped,  overcome  with  shame  awakened  by  the 
recollection  of  that  dreadful  hour — his  Nightmare  Hour. 

"And  Elschen  assumed  the  kiss  to  be  a  proposal?"  the 
Pastor  questioned  Guido,  gently. 

"Jawohl,  Herr  Pastor." 

"And  loving  another  woman,  and  not  loving  my  girl,  you 
would  have  married  her  if  this  had  not  happened  r" 

"I  intended  speaking  to  her  this  very  day.  My  word 
of  honor,  Herr  Pastor!    You  will  admit  that  I  was  very 
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unpleasantly  situated.  The  truth  is  I  have  always  been 
very  fond  of  Elschen.  When  we  were  children  I  liked 
her  better  than  anv  other  little  girl,  and  she  liked  me  best 
of  all  the  boys.  And  we  used  to  kiss  each  other — I  hope 
you  don't  think  it  was  very  naughty — just  innocent  child- 
icisses,  from  which,  since  we  were  both  sisterless  and 
brotherless,  we  derived  a  good  deal  of  comfort  and  com- 
panionship. I  think,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so  in  my  defense,  if 
I  had  not  kissed  Elschen  when  we  were  children,  I  would 
never  have  taken  the  liberty  that  day — but  it  seemed  so 
natural,  I  was  so  ridiculously,  so  unspeakably  happy — I 
was  just  bursting  to  tell  someone  how  very,  very  much  in 
love  I  was." 

Pastor  Marlow  nodded  gravely.  His  hands  dropped  from 
Guido's  shoulders.  He  flung  himself  heavily  into  his  well- 
battered  chair,  and  began  playing  with  a  ruler  that  lay  to 
hand.  Suddenly  he  threw  it  down  with  a  resounding  bang. 
Please  do  not  think  ill  of  me,  sir,"  begged  Guido. 
Having  done  something  wrong,.  I  tried  to  act  honorably, 
I  did,  indeed.  It  barely  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  doing 
Elschen  a  wrong.     I  suffered — so  terribly — myself.** 

"Guido,"  said  the  Pastor,  "we  cannot  undo  an  ill  deed 
by  committing  another  ill  deed.  A  wrong  subtraction  can- 
not rectify  a  false  addition.  For  the  sake  of  perpetuating 
a  lie  you  would  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  ti**o 
people,  your  own  and  the  other  girl's,  and  possibly,  prob- 
ably, almost  certainly.  Klschen's.  For  sooner  or  later  she 
must  have  discovered  the  truth.  Take  the  lesson  of  this 
hour  to  heart,  my  lad.  Certain  immolations  of  self  are 
intrinsically  immoral.  Learn  to  stand  sturdily  by  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  great  the  discomfort  entailed  for  the  mo- 
ment. Your  ideals  are  high — there  should  be  no  blot  nor 
smirch  upon  them.  After  your  prallant  rescue  of  myself. 
I  feel  ungracious  in  saying  even  this  to  j'ou.  You  forgive 
me?" 

**It   IS   for  you  to   forgive  me,  not   for  me  to   forgive 

rm,"  said  Guido.    He  was  deeply  moved.    "And,  sir.  may 
give  vou  a  piece  of  worldlv  advice?" 
"Surelv." 

"You  have,  I  know,  a  little  note-book  in  which  you  enter 
all  your  sick-calls,  and  in  which  you  also  enter  the  business 
of  each  day  so  that,  virtually,  by  consulting  this  little  book 
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you  can  account  for  every  minute  of  your  time.  The  Secret 
Service  knows  just  what  Egon  has  been  doing,  and  to  what 
use  he  had  been  putting  his  time.  Your  note-book  proves 
your  alibi  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  Your  servant  will 
testify  that  you  go  to  bed  regularly  every  evening  at  ten 
o'clodc  Go  carefully  over  your  note-book  and  see  that 
there  are  no  gaps.  See  that  every  call  and  every  appoint- 
ment is  verifiable.  I  think  you  will  then  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  event  that  your  case  should  be  called ;  for  while 
I  think  the  case  will  be  dropped  for  dearth  of  definite 
charges,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  prepared." 

When  the  front  door  finally  closed  upon  Guido,  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  descending  the  stoop.  He  thought 
that  Elschen  must  be  standing  somewheres  behind  the  cur- 
tained windows,  anxiously  peering  out  for  another  glimpse 
of  him,  hoping  against  hope,  poor  child!  that  he  would 
come  back  and  tell  her  he  was  sorry  and  ask  her  to  let 
things  be  between  them  as  they  had  been.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  angry  with  her.  The  esteem  in  which  he  held  her 
heart  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  indulgent 
tolerance  invoked  by  her  understanding.  He  pitied  her 
immeasurably.  The  thought  of  the  pain  which  she  was  en- 
during made  the  joy  which  was  beating  in  his  veins  seem 
indecorous  and  cruel.     But  it  did  not  weaken  his  purpose. 

The  day  was  warm,  yet  he  shivered.  He  himself  had 
endured  the  iron  discipline  of  unhappiness  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  another  human  heart 
being  thrust  into  that  despotic  harness.  H  his  own  un- 
happiness only  had  been  at  stake,  he  might  have  forfeited 
it.  He  might  have  crawled  back  into  his  prison,  might  have 
slipped  his  head  back  into  the  noose. 

out  there  was  Janet. 

The  thought  of  her  invigorated  him  like  the  tang  of  salt 
air,  braced  him  like  a  draught  of  cold  well-water,  heartened 
and  strengthened  him.  And  so  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
stoop  and  away  from  the  house,  certain  that  a  pair  of  un- 
happy, tear-dimmed  eyes  were  following  him. 

He  had  no  intention  at  first  of  going  to  see  Janet  at 
once.  Then  he  remembered  that  she  would  be  at  home  for 
this  one  day  only,  and  he  threw  compassion  and  discretion 
and  decorum  to  the  winds  and  went  straight  to  the  Geddes 
home. 
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The  woman  who  opened  the  door  for  him  was  a  Strang 
who  told  him  that  Miss  Geddes  was  not  at  home.  Gtudo 
guessed  that  this  woman  was  a  former  servant  who  had 
married,  and  whose  services  had  been  requisitioned  for  the 
day  so  that  Tanet  might  not  be  entirely  alone  in  the  large 
house.    He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  he  said: 

*'I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  met  Miss  Geddes  as  she 
was  coming  from  New  York  and  left  her  here  at  her 
door.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  her.  Will  you  not  take 
her  my  card?" 

The  woman  looked  amazed,  annoyed,  uncertain. 

'Tlease  do,"  said  Guido.  "And  tell  her  if  it  does  not 
suit  her  to  see  me  now  I  can  come  back  later — at  any 
time." 

And  he  thrust  his  card  into  her  hand  together  with  a 
five-dollar  bill.  Upon  the  card  he  scribbled:  ''Something 
has  happened.    I  must  see  you." 

The  woman  separated  the  bill  from  the  card  and  looked 
dubiously  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  When  she 
gazed  at  the  card  her  bovine  rigidity  seemed  to  dissolve. 
When  she  regarded  the  bill,  she  looked  flushed  and  angrj*. 
Guido  remembered  Redlich  and  his  ferry-man  and  per- 
ceived that  he  had  dropped  a  similar  brick.  He  said  very 
quickly,  very  insinuatingly: 

"Please  do  as  I  ask  you.  I  must  see  Miss  Janet.  Look 
here,  you  were  young  once  yourself." 

The  woman  removed  her  gaze  from  the  five-dollar  bill, 
which  was  still  engrossing  her  incensed  attention,  and  re- 
garded Guido  with  a  stolid  stare.  He  looked  appealingly 
at  her  and  smiled.  He  was,  as  we  know,  the  least  conceited 
of  human  beings.  But  he  could  not  help»  knowing  that 
magic  dwelt  in  his  smile.    Few  men,  no  woman  resisted  it. 

The  woman  thawed,  thawed  completely  and  generou>ly. 
She  was  middle-aged,  plump,  rosy-cheeked — a  pleasant, 
motherly,  cleanliness-breathing  person. 

"Take  back  yer  moonie,  laddie,"  she  said,  "ril  necr 
take  it  off  ye." 

And  Guido,  fearing  another  eruption  of  righteous  anger, 
submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  receiving  back  his  bill.  He 
decided  that  he  would  get  Janet  to  take  her  a  gift  from 
him  thrice  the  value  of  the  sum  she  had  refused.  He  liked 
her  spirit — the  spirit  of   the  old-fashioned   retainer   who 
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will  not  be  bribed  excepting  by  an  appeal  to  the  humanity 
common  to  alL 

When  the  woman  returned  from  her  errand,  she  smiled 
blandly  and  broadly. 

''Maak  yerself  to  home  in  the  study,"  she  said,  "the 
baim'll  be  down  in  a  trice." 

And  after  ushering  Guido  into  the  study,  and  closing  the 
door  upon  him,  she  came  back  presently,  and  thrust  her 
head  into  the  room. 

"It's  a  woom  day,"  she  said.  "Will  ye  be  having  some 
iced  tea  while  ye  be  waiting  for  the  bairn  ?" 

Guido  thanked  her  and  said  he  stood  in  need  of  no 
refreshment.  But  the  little  incident  seemed  a  good  omen. 
He  needed  it.  For  now  that  he  was  alone  in  the  dim, 
silent  room,  with  its  stale,  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the 
curious  dead  chill  which  inhabits  rooms  that  are  tenandess 
and  unsunned,  stark  terror  suddenly  swept  over  him.  How 
was  he  to  tell  Janet?  It  had  seemed  so  easy.  What  if 
she  didn't  love  him  after  all — if  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  reading  of  the  message  in  her  eyes,  if  the  kindness 
which  her  parents  had  shown  him  throughout  this  dreadful 
vear  had  been  due  to  Janet's  indifference  and  not  to  for- 
bearance ?  He  had  had  the  audacity  to  summon  her  from 
her  necessary  and  unpleasant  task  on  a  mere  presumptious 
supposition.  Who  was  he,  what  was  he,  that  the  flower 
of  womanhood  should  care  for  him?  His  knees  turned 
to  jelly.  He  felt  faint  He  entertained  the  idea  of  flight. 
He  actually  strode  to  the  front  door.  There,  fumbling  for 
the  knob,  there  came  to  him  a  recollection  of  the  confusion 
that  had  come  over  Janet  upon  seeing  him  spring  up  unex- 
pectedly at  her  side.  And  he  went  tamely  back  to  the 
study  and  sought  to  master  his  nervousness  as  best  he 
might. 

Suddenly  he  could  hear  Janet  running  lightly  down  the 
stairs.  The  stair  carpet  had  been  taken  up,  and  the  quick 
patter  of  feet  conjured  a  vision  of  her  litheness  and 
agilitv.    He  rose  in  expectation  of  her  entrance. 

"How  stuffy  this  room  is !" 

Janet  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  flinging  back 
the  shutters. 

She  seemed  quiet  and  self-possessed  to  him,  but  she  was, 
to  reality,  in  a  state  of  volcanic  upheaval  barely  less  in- 
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tense  than  his  own.  The  meeting  with  him  had  stirred  her 
profoundly.  Instead  of  unpacking  her  trunk*  as  she  had 
planned  to  do,  she  sat  down  upon  it  and  forgetting  time 
and  place,  and  all  but  eliminatine  the  consciousness  of  sdf, 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  drift  into  the  rosiest  of  day- 
dreams which  she  had  indulged  in  in  years.  Janet  was 
not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  romantic  girl.  Golden 
argosies,  the  flamboyant  constellation  of  events,  tempera- 
mental rhapsodies  had  no  power  to  move  her  excepting  to 
laughter.  But  she  had  her  dreams— dreams  of  royal  purple 
such  as  only  youth  at  its  finest  and  best  can  spin.  She 
dreamed  of  exalted  service  and  of  exalted  love.  Dreamed 
of  offerinc^  herself  for  inoculation  with  the  untested  serum 
for  some  hitherto  incurable  disease ;  dreamed  of  saving  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  wounded  men  left  in  her  charge  fay  an 
untoward  fate  at  the  end  of  the  day  of  battle ;  dreamed  of 
giving  her  blood  for  transfusion  to  save  some  soldier  in- 
dispensable to  his  country  and  humanity.  She  was  young 
and  healthy,  and  she  had  no  sickly,  sentimental  unwhole- 
some yearnings  for  death  in  which  hj^XKhondriac  young 
ladies  sometimes  indulge;  but  so  sensible  was  she  to  the 
pain  of  having  life's  finest  gift,  love,  pilfered  from  her, 
that  her  yearning  for  surcease  from  that  pain  at  times 
tinged  her  dreams  with  the  pallor  of  finality,  and  she  would 
imagine  herself,  having  accomplished  the  projected  good, 
as  sinking  into  a  delightful  lethargy  which  the  undiscrim- 
inating  call  death.  And  at  her  bedside,  brought  thence 
miraculously — here  the  bizarre  banalities  of  romance  would 
nilly-wiily  intrude — was  Guido,  her  hero,  her  friend,  her 
lover ! 

That  afternoon,  sitting  on  the  hard,  uneven  surface  of 
her  trunk,  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  she  had  faced  deli- 
cious extinction  as  the  climax  of  these  heroic  fantasies 
at  least  three  times,  and  had,  as  many  times,  come  back  to 
the  no  less  delicious  sense  of  warm,  pulsing  life.  But 
whichever  of  the  two  delicious  sensations  between  which 
she  gravitated  enmeshed  her,  the  heavenly  sense  of 
spiritual  contact  with  Guido,  and  of  physical  nearness  as 
well,  persisted,  and  wove  itself  into  her  soul  like  a  song 
luminous  with  l)eauty  and  passion. 

So  real  did  his  presence  seem,  so  closely  and  sacredly 
her  very  own  possession,  that  she  was  startled  into  speech- 
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kssness  when  old  Mrs.  Aimers,  lumbering  slowly  up  the 
stairs,  presented  Guido's  card  to  her. 

"Ye'll  ne'er  say  him  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Aimers,  and  fell 
forthwith  to  lauding  Guido  to  the  skies. 

"What  has  he  done  to  you  is  what  I  am  wondering," 
said  Janet,  teasing  the  old  retainer  to  hide  her  own  con- 
fusion. "Was  it  his  bewitching  smile,  or  his  handsome  eyes, 
or  his  grand  manner,  or  the  way  in  which  he  lifted  his 
bonnet  r 

**  Twas  not  the  way  in  which  he  lifted  his  bonnet  but 
the  verra  fact  that  he  lifted  it,"  said  Mrs.  Aimers,  quite 
seriously.  "I  dinna  ken  but  verry  few  of  the  gentry  as'll 
touch  their  bonnets  to  a  serving  woman.  An'  he  took  it 
off  guid  well.  Tis  rare.  He's  a  doughty  lad,  and  wi' 
such  a  wan  the  finest  bairn  will  have  nought  to  fear." 

The  old  woman's  words  sobered  Janet.  What  had 
brought  him  to  the  house?  There  was  one  errand,  and 
one  only,  she  thought,  on  which  he  might  have  come.  But 
she  would  not  dare  allow  this  hope  to  occupy  the  fore- 
ground of  her  thoughts,  or  to  usurp  her  heart.  She  must 
rein  herself  in,  appear  seemly,  calm,  indifferent.  Indiffer- 
ent !    Dear  God  in  heaven,  when  she  loved  him  to  madness ! 

So,  with  the  sweet  incense  of  his  dream-self  still  hover- 
ing about  her,  she  went  down  to  greet  her  hero,  and  opened 
the  windows,  and  pulled  up  the  blinds,  and  bustled  about 
generally  in  the  most  mat tter-of- fact  manner  in  order  to 
get  a  grip  upon  her  outrageously  misbehaving  nerves. 

He,  seeing  her  outwardly  so  calm,  was  engulfed  in  black 
panic.  The  moment  was  catastrophic  in  the  havoc  it  was 
working  in  him. 

"How  stuffy  the  room  is,"  she  repeated,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  davenport. 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  Her  sense  that  something  tre- 
mendous was  impending,  deepened.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
ively  upon  her  face.  She  did  not  dare  to  meet  his  gaze. 
>he  felt  that  if  she  encountered  his  eyes  she  would  do 
something  desperate — something  unmaidenly — proix)se  to 
him,  fling  her  arms  around  him,  tell  him  she  loved  him. 
How  cotud  she  tell  what  dreadful  thing  she  would  not  do 
under  the  influence  of  this  indescribable  feeling? 

She  anathematized  love.  She  had  ample  time  to  do  it 
in,  for  Guide's  silence  remained  unbroken.     Before  love 
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came  to  her  she  had  been  f  ree^  a  wild  thing  and 
She  had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  day  and  slqn  soundly 
at  night,  with  never  a  disturbing  thought  or  hope  or  desire. 
But  now  there  stirred  in  her  incessantly  a  veritable  canldroo 
of  unimagined,  fantastic  feelings,  sentiments,  emotions^— 

"Janet !"  Guido  had  spoken  at  last 

"Guidor 

"Janet,  something  has  happened." 

With  a  start  she  recollected  that  there  were  others  in 
the  world  besides  herself  and  him — and  that  there  were 
other  considerations  besides  love. 
What  is  it?    Bad  news?" 

'Good  news-^t  least  for  me."     Guido  motstened  hb 
parched  lips.    "Janet,  my  engagement  to  Elschen  was  never 

a  real  engagement ;  it  was "  he  did  not  wait  to  sav  what 

it  was,  but  cried  impetuously,  "I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
later.  Now-— only  tnis — I  intended  asking  her  to  release 
me  this  afternoon — she  anticipated  me — I  am  free/' 

His  broken  sentences  were  luminous  and  vivid  as  a 
lightning-streaked  sky. 

Janet  gave  him  one  blinding  look  and  then  dropped  her 
eyes.  She  strove  to  resist  the  tidal  wave  of  happiness  that 
was  sweeping  over  her. 

"My  engagement  was  never  a  real  engagement,"  he  came 
back  to  that.  "What  I  mean  is  that  I  never  proposed  10 
her." 

Janet  started  at  that  as  if  electrified. 

"You  never  proposed  to  her?"  she  asked  in  a  perfectly 
colorless  voice. 

"No.     But— I  kissed  her." 

"Kissed  her?"  Janet's  voice  seemed  to  Guido  to  be  an 
adumbration  of  the  last  judgment. 

"Yes.  I  was  so  happy,  so  inordinately,  idioticallv  happy 
because  you  had  come  back  from  the  South.  And  then — 
then " 

He  broke  off.  Shame  overwhelmed  him.  The  Night- 
mare, he  perceived,  was  not  yet  over. 

"Do  I  understand  you  correctly — because  you  were  happy 
that  I  had  come  home,  you  went  and  kissed  Elschen?" 

Without  lookinjj  at  Janet,  Guido  nodded. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Janet  laughed.  She 
had  a  very  charming  laugh,  full-throated,  creamy,  musical 
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Guido,  in  the  happv  days  at  ''Waldheim/'  had  memorized 
more  than  one  joke  from  the  magazines  to  evoke  that 
rippling  harmony.  But  there  are  times  when  laughter  is 
the  most  terrible  and  the  most  cruel  thing  imaginable.  And 
so  Janet's  laughter  seemed  to  him  now.  Guido's  self-pos- 
session was  ground  to  pieces  by  it. 

*' Ah,"  he  cried,  "you  despise  me !  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise?" and  he  broke  into  a  cruel  flood  of  invective  directed 
against  himself.  He  called  himself  hard  names,  derided 
himself  as  a  weakling,  reviled  himself  as  a  knave.  A 
deluge  of  self-pity  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  his 
self-loathing.  He  pictured  luridly  his  emotional  sufferings 
during  the  past  years.  He  told  her  over  and  over  again 
that  he  had  never  loved  anyone  but  herself.  He  did  not 
spare  himself  and  he  did  not  spare  Janet.  The  steel  and 
cement  barriers  of  convention  and  custom  which  ordinarily 
hold  in  check  the  torrential  waters  of  passion  crumpled 
up  like  a  house  of  cards  and  went  down  before  the  terrific 
impact  of  an  honest,  unashamed  love  restrained  long  past 
the  restraining  point  and  hour. 

Janet's  laughter  was  strangled  by  the  elemental  flood 
that,  at  his  words,  swept  over  her.  Her  hysteria  was 
checked  by  his  tenser,  more  vibrant  feeling.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  sne  was  seeing  not  so  much  the  travail  and  agony 
of  a  human  soul  as  a  human  soul  itself.  She  had  a  sense 
that  the  invisible  was  being  made  visible  for  her  by  the 
white-hot  passion  of  her  lover — that,  hereafter,  she  would 
know  his  soul  more  intimately  than  even  her  own.  There 
was  in  the  experience  through  which  she  was  living  some- 
thing of  the  sullen,  brooding  grandeur  of  a  thunderstorm 
among  the  mountains,  something  of  the  swift,  tense  glor)' 
of  the  hurricane. 

Presently  his  passion  had  spent  itself.  His  outburst  ended 
as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  Then,  trembling,  unner\'ed, 
shaken  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being.  Guido  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  Janet's  side,  and  resting  his  elbows  upon  the  edge 
of  the  davenport,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  neither  wept  nor  sobbed.  The  room  was  very  still, 
so  still  with  the  warm,  indolent  summerv  stillness  that  filled 
it,  that  the  buzzing  of  a  solitary  fly  was  plainly  heard. 

Then  there  occurred  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  to  Guido.    A  soft  hand  slipped  itself  be- 
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tween  his  face  and  his  arms,  and  gently,  very  gently  and 
tenderly,  lifted  his  face. 

"Guido,  you  poor,  dear  boy!" 

Encirclinc;  him  protectively  with  her  arms,  Janet  drew 
him  towara  her  until  his  face  rested  against  her  bosom. 
As  she  held  him  thus,  there  came  into  his  face  a  look  of 
utter  abandon  and  helplessness.  The  spiritual  passion 
which  had  swept  through  him  had  left  him  sapped  of  his 
physical  strength.  Not  very  long  before,  chafing  under 
the  injustice  of  the  thing,  Janet  had  believed  that  she  be- 
longed more  irrevocably  to  him  than  he  to  her.  Now  she 
was  amazed,  appalled,  exultant  because  be  was  so  com- 
pletely her  chattel. 

"Soul  of  my  soul,  mind  of  my  mind,  spirit  of  my  spirit," 
she  thought,  thrilling  in  every  nerve.  It  was  her  immortal 
moment,  the  moment  of  her  supreme  and  incontestable 
triumph,  and  it  tasted  sweeter  to  her  for  its  long  with- 
holding. 

The  moment  of  physical  inertia  passed.  Guido's  strength 
came  back  to  him,  flooding  his  veins  with  new  life.  A  light 
leapt  into  his  eyes  before  which  she  quailed,  yet  which 
delighted  her. 

He  wound  his  arms  so  tightly  around  her  that  she  winced 
with  the  sudden  pain  of  their  pressure.  Winced,  too,  with 
an  emotion  the  very  antithesis  of  pain. 

What  were  the  rosiest  day-dreams  compared  to  this? 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  and  they  sat  thus,  for- 
getful of  the  world,  forgetful  of  the  War,  mrgetful  almoft 
of  themselves — so  completely  had  they  turned  themselves 
into  love's  votaries. 

They  were  conscious  only  of  the  sweet  music  made  by 
the  beating  of  their  hearts  and  the  throbbing  of  temple 
against  temple — a  strange  rhythmic  majesty  of  wordle>« 
song  that  seemed  to  rivet  together  their  very  souls. 

"Oh,  Janet,"  he  said,  suddenly,  and  she  saw  tha*  he  had 
not  entirely  sloughed  oflF  the  memory  of  his  long  agony. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Janet,  comprehendingly,  soothingly. 

Unconsciously  they  clasped  each  other  more  closely,  held 
each  other  more  tightly,  and  present,  of  one  accord,  they 
sought  each  other's  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

IT  became  apparent  to  Guido  in  the  early  days  of  their 
engagement  that  Tanet  desired  a  speedy  marriage.  So, 
for  that  matter,  did  he.  Where  is  the  young  man  in  love 
who  does  not?  But  unselfish  considerations  urged  him  in 
a  contrary  direction.  Janet  was  iust  the  sort  of  a  girl 
who,  if  she  lost  her  husband,  would  cling  to  her  widow's 
weeds  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  There  was  in  Guido  nothing 
of  the  sensualist,  and  his  imagination  was  clean  of  those 
voluptuous  cravings  which,  reaching  beyond  the  grave, 
mas<|uerade  in  the  guise  of  a  soulful  desire  for  unending 
fidelity.  All  in  all  he  thought  it  kinder  to  leave  her  free; 
if  he  came  back  well  and  sound  of  limb  their  nuptials 
would  taste  the  sweeter  for  having  suffered  postponement ; 
if  he  was  killed  Janet*s  wound  would  heal  more  quickly 
for  being  a  maid  and  not  a  wife;  if  he  came  back  crippled 
the  thought  was  unendurable  to  him  that  she  should  be 
tied  to  him  for  life. 

But  Janet  was  as  determined  to  wed  as  he  was  determined 
not  to.  With  a  deftness  which  left  him  floundering  hope- 
lessly more  than  once,  she  continually  broached  the  subject, 
broached  it  not  as  a  suggestion,  or  an  insinuation,  or  a 
question,  but  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

One  day  in  October,  when  the  autumnal  gold  of  the 
maples  draped  itself  against  a  sky  of  purest  blue,  Guido 
and  Janet,  both  on  pre-arranged  leave,  returned  from  a 
long  drive  in  a  new  roadster  which  Guido  had  bought 
There  was  a  blend  of  vo\ces  emanating  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's study,  and  Guido,  who  was  helping  Janet  off  with 
her  wraps,  said: 

"Sounds  like  old  Dob's  voice." 

"And  why  not  ?"  Janet  inouired. 

And  Dobronov  it  was.  lie  had  wished  to  see  Guido 
very  particularly,  and  had  followed  him  from  his  own 
to  the  Geddes  home.  He  said  that  he  had  a  great  piece 
of  news  to  tell  Guido.     He  seemed  somewhat  confused, 
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and  was  so  slow  in  beginning  his  yam,  that  the  Professor, 
who  apparently  was  in  the  secret,  laughingly  urged  him  to 
begin  his  story. 

•To  it,"  he  said,  "and  get  it  over  with." 

"Well,"  Dobronoy  began,  using  the  American  word  of 
all  work,  "it's  this  way.    I'm  engaged  to  be  married"* 

"Engaged !"  Janet  and  Guido  ^oed  the  amazing  word, 
although  neither  could  have  said  wherein  its  amazingness 
consisted.  Dobronov  was  neither  too  old  nor  too  bad- 
looking  to  contemplate  marriage.  Guido  reflected  that  it 
was  probably  only  Dobronov's  religious  eccentricities  that 
had  hitherto  placed  him  beyond  the  pale  of  so  eminently 
human  an  institution  as  marriage,  ^fow  that  his  spiritual 
perambulations  had  come  to  an  end,  there  was  no  reason 
on  earth  why  Dobronov  should  not  settle  down  and  make 
an  excellent  husband 

"To  whom  ?"  Janet  demanded    "Do  we  know  the  girl  ?* 

Dobronov's  embarrassment  became  intensified  This  was 
a  new  attribute,  and  Guido  and  Janet  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it 

"Out  with  it,"  said  Guido. 

"Elschcn  Marlow,"  said  Dobronov,  in  a  very  small, 
frightened,  subdued  voice. 

"Elschen  Marlow  !'*  Guido  had  the  floor  to  himself  this 
time.  "Why,  old  chap,  I  am  glad,  I  am  heartily,  heartily 
glad/; 

Guido's  cordiality  dissipated  Dobronov's  embarrassment 
Immediately  he  became  loquacious.  Apparently  he  feared 
that  for  some  occult  reason  Guido  would  take  offense  at  this 
sudden  consummation  of  his — Dobronov's — ^long-cherished 
dream  of  happiness,  for,  as  he  presently  confided  to  Guido 
— the  others  having  considerately  eliminated  themselves 
from  the  room — ^he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Elschen  the 
very  first  evening  he  had  seen  her,  which  was  on  the 
evening  when  Guido  had  preached  to  him  the  Gospel  of 
Socialism.  Didn't  Guido  remember?  Guido,  being  re- 
minded, did  remember,  and  it  came  to  him  with  something 
of  a  shock  that  the  coolness  between  himself  and  Elschen 
had  gathered  head  ver>'  rapidly  after  that  evening.  He 
did  not  love  Elschen,  he  had  never  loved  her,  but  the  human 
heart  is  a  vessel  wherein  lies  enshrined  the  most  cunous 
hodge-podge  of  emotions,  good,  bad  and  indifferent    For 
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one  moment  Guido  was  held  in  thrall  by  an  ugly  feeling — 
mortification  that  Dobronov  should  enjoy  what  he  himself 
had  rejected,  mortification  that  Elschen,  impelled  like  him- 
self by  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  have  held  blindly 
to  their  engagement  although  love  for  another  man  had  been 
stealthily  absorbing  her  heart. 

He  was  ashamed  of  the  feeling  and  ruthlessly  beat  it 
down,  congratulating  Dobronov  anew  upon  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  his  suit. 

"We  are  so  congenial,"  Dobronov  concluded  a  lengthy 
rhapsody,  "we  are  such  good  socialists,  and  Elschen  will 
just  love  to  start  up  sewing  and  cooking  classes  and  kinder- 
gartens for  the  wives  and  children  of  my  employees.  And, 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  I  am  going  to  socialize  the  mills. 
Every  employee  will  become  part-owner — and  wilK  as  a 
matter  of  course,  receive  his  share  of  the  dividends  at  the 
end  of  the  year.*' 

"And  when  there  is  a  bad  year,  will  your  employees 
share  the  loss  with  you,  too?"  Guido  inquired,  a  little 
ironically. 

"That,"  said  Sergius  Ivanovich,  smiling  happily,  "wc 
have  not  considered." 

Then  Guido  laughed,  and  called  Dobronov  the  dearest 
old  idealist  in  the  world. 

After  Dobronov  was  gone,  Janet,  sitting  with  Guido  in 
the  historic  comer  of  the  davenport,  said: 

"Did  Sergius  Ivanovich  say  when  they  are  going  to  be 
married  ?" 

"Very  soon.     Next  month,  probably." 

"And  when  are  we  going  to  get  married  ?" 

"We?"  Guido  looked  very  grave.  "When  I  come  back 
from  France.  If  I  come  back.  If  I  come  back  sound  of 
limb." 

"Ah!  I  thought  so,"  said  Janet,  flushing.  "I  thought 
so."  He  had  never  seen  her  angry  before.  "And  have 
you  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  ?" 

"You  know  very  well  that  it  is  because  I  love  >'ou," 
Guido  began,  but  was  interrupted  by  an  indignant  "Tush," 
that  sounded  oddly  like  the  Professor's  favorite  ejacula- 
tion, followed  by  a  no  less  indignant  "Stuff  and  nonsense" 
which  proclaimed  that  Janet  was  her  mother's  daughter 
as  well  as  her  father's. 
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There  followed  a  spirited  dialogue,  in  the  course  of 
which  Guido  succeeded  in  appeasing  Janet's  heady  wrath, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  her  aetermination.  Nor  did 
she  succeed  in  shaking  his.  He  remained  sweetly  reason- 
able, and  quite  paternally  patient  under  her  denunciatory 
volleys.    And  his  serenity  exasperated  her  all  the  more, 

"Upon  my  word,  Guido,"  she  said,  "as  a  rule  it's  the 
man  that  begs  the  girl  to  set  an  early  date^-you  are 
humiliating  me.    That's  what." 

"It's  for  your  best,  dearest,"  said  Guido. 

"It's  not  for  my  best,"  she  retorted,  hotly.  "I  know 
better  than  you  do  what's  for  my  best  Have  you  thought — 
that  you  may  be  killed?" 

"Yes,  or  crippled.    That's  precisely  why " 

She  interrupted  him  with: 

"I  don't  care  a  rap  whether  you  are  crippled  or  not 
Oh,  I  know  that  it's  hateful  for  me  to  say  that— 4mt  I  love 
vou,  I  love  you,  and  if  you  come  back  crippled  you  will 
be  dependent  on  me — you'll  have  to  let  me  do  for  >-ou, 
you'll  belong  to  me  intensively,  and  no  one  else  will  have 
the  smallest  right  in  you,  because  I'll  earn  you  as  my 
very  own  over  and  over  again  every  hour  and  ever)'  minute 
of  the  twenty- four  hours  a  day." 

Her  passion  was  like  flaming  torch.  It  nipped  and 
scorched  and  flared  and  was  withal  a  thing  of  supreme 
beauty  and  purity.  Guido  was  abashed  and  awed.  lie 
told  himself  that  everything  in  life  was  dross  and  shard 
compared  with  love  such  as  this. 

"Say  you  are  killed!"  She  came  back  to  that  with  a 
deliberate  pertinacity  in  which,  at  any  other  time,  there 
would  have  lurked  something  of  morbid  callousness.  •'Say 
you  are  killed.  What  have  I  to  remember  you  by  if  we 
have  not  been  married?  You  and  your  wonderful  brain. 
your  kindly  disposition,  the  innumerable  hopes,  tendencies, 
desires,  animosities,  likes,  dislikes,  talents,  ambitions,  aspira- 
tions which  have  made  up  your  personality  will  be  wiped 
away  like  that !"  She  made  a  careless  gesture  of  the  hand. 
"I  cannot  stand  it,  I  tell  you.  I  want  you  to  go  to  war. 
of  course.  I'd  hate  you  if  you  didn't  want  to  go— but  1 
tell  you  frankly  I  cannot  stand  the  thought  that  \oti  may 
be  wiped  out  like  that  and  I'll  have  nothmg  that  ^s  ^-our^. 
nothing  that  is  you,  to  hold  against  my  heart,  to  take  in 
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my  arms,  to  remind  me  of  you,  to  grow  into  your  likeness 
—Oh!"  she  cried,  volcanically,  "don't  you  understand? 
Don't  you  ?" 

Guido  was  too  deeply  stirred  for  words.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms.  The  wild  onrush  of  her  passion,  her  tumultu- 
ous demand  for  motherhood,  particularly  her  concrete 
desire  to  perpetuate  his  image  seemed  to  him  the  most 
mysteriously  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
pathetic  and  hallowed  thing  that  had  ever  come  into  his 
life. 

They  were  married  the  following  week,  and  it  was  early 
in  January  that  Guido  left  for  France.  He  had  a  twenty- 
four  hour  leave  to  bid  his  wife  farewell. 

Janet  showed  her  parents  a  strangely  composed  face 
after  the  final  adieus.  Her  father  and  mother  were  sitting 
in  the  study,  the  tea-wagon  between  them,  when  she  came 
back  from  her  leave-taking. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Janet,  "I  wonder — will  Guido  and  I  live 
to  sit  together  like  that  ?" 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  her  father.  'The  war  is 
almost  over." 

"Not  too  far  over,  I  hope,"  said  Janet,  with  spirit,  "to 
prevent  Guido  from  ringing  in  his  bit." 

She  laid  a  number  of  long,  ofRcial-looking  envelopes  in 
her  father's  writing  table,  and  carefully  placed  a  paper 
weight  upon  them. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "don't  forget  to  lock  those  papers 
away  in  my  drawer  of  your  safe." 

"What  papers  are  these,  my  dear?"  her  mother  inquired. 

"Some  very  important  papers,"  Janet  replied,  with  a 
smile.  "Something  occurred  this  morning  while  Guido  and 
I  were  out — he  jomed  the  Episcopalian  Church  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  christened  in  the  British  Chapel  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine." 

"Why  this  secrecy?"  her  father  demanded.  "Why  the 
Episcopalian  faith?    Why  St.  John  the  Divine?" 

"I'll  answer  your  second  question  first,  father.  Because 
it  is  mv  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  Guido 
should  have  taken  the  step,  for  he  does  not — as  far  as  I 
can  see — believe  in  a  single  dogma  of  our  church." 

"My  dear!"  Mrs.  Geddes  ex|>ostulated.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  she  was  shocked  by  Guido's  committal 
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to  a  faith  in  which  he  did  not  believe  or  by  Janet's  tranquil 
acceptance  of  the  fact. 

"He  doesn't,  really,"  Janet  continued.  "But,  for  that 
matter,  neither  do  I.  Don't  be  horrified,  Mother.  You  sec, 
Guido  thinks,  and  I  think  so,  too,  that  the  dogmas  matter 
nothing — nothing.  It's  the  spirit  of  religion  that  matters 
— the  sense  of  God,  as  Guido  one  day  phrased  it.  He  felt 
very  keenly  about  all  this.  He  was  most  impressive  in 
giving  his  reasons  for  joining  a  church.  As  he  sees  it, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  thinking  men  to  align  themselves,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  where  they  stand.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  bulwark  behind  which  the  Religious  Instinct 
is  entrenched  be  strengthened.  He  joined  the  Church  not 
because  he  accepts  Christian  doctrine  but  because  it  is  the 
only  possible  way  of  publicly  registering  a  protest  against 
atheism,  against  irreligion,  against  the  mechanistic  concep- 
tion of  life,  against  the  crass  aims  of  materialism.  If 
this  were  a  Buddhist  instead  of  a  Christian  nation,  he 
would  have  joined  the  Buddhist  church,  moved  by  the 
identical  considerations.  He  has  as  yet  no  specihc  re- 
ligious faith,  if  by  faith  we  mean  a  set  of  dogmas  such 
as  those  through  which  each  religious  sect  seeks  to  in- 
dividualize itself  and  to  express  its  temper  and  its  genius. 
He  hopes,  if  he  lives,  to  arrive  at  some  definite  faith — but 
he  has  not  the  remotest  conception  in  the  world  of  the 
nature  of  the  mold  into  which  that  definite  faith  may  ulti- 
mately pour  itself." 

Mrs.  Geddes  looked  puzzled,  but  Mrs.  Geddes  never 
allowed  herself  to  be  puzzled  long.  She  was  an  excellent 
woman,  but  she  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Vapory  nothings 
she  had  no  predeliction  for.  But  she  was  not  narrow 
minded,  and  she  believed  that  every  soul,  like  ever>- 
physical  body,  has  the  privilege  to  enjoy  its  own  pet 
luxuries. 

"But  why  this  secrecy?"  her  father  repeated  his  former 
question.     "Why  St.  John  the  Divine?" 

"Because  he  did  not  wish  Dr.  Koenig  to  know.  It  would 
break  the  old  man's  heart  to  know  that  Guido  had  joined 
a  church.  He  would  consider  it  self -stultification,  you 
know.  He  believes  in  Guido's  Destiny,  and  he  would  think 
that  in  affiliating  himself  with  a  church  Guido  had  nullified 
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his  chance  of  achieving  the  Destiny  which  is  waiting  for 
him/' 

"If  he  thinks  joining  a  church  the  equivalent  of  self- 
stuhification,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  he  deserves  to 
have  his  heart  broken/'  Mrs.  Geddes  replied,  with  some 
acerbity. 

"But  Guido  does  not  wish  it,  Mother,"  said  Janet.  Her 
voice  implied  that  her  husband's  wish  was  her  law.  Mrs. 
Geddes  laughed  good-naturedly  and  said  no  more. 

"Personally,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Guido's  joining  the  church  marks  merely  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  the  end,  of  his  Destiny.  Janet,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  your  husband's  Destiny  ?" 

"H  I  did  not,  would  I  be  so  calm?"  Janet  retorted.  "A 
man  with  a  destiny  cannot  be  killed.  Daddy.  At  first, 
after  Guido  went  to  camp,  I  felt  certain,  oh!  positive!  that 
Guido  would  be  killed  the  first  day  out.  Then,  one  night 
when  I  could  not  sleep  for  worrying  about  him,  the  thought 
of  his  Destiny  came  to  me,  and  it  helped  me  lots.  Only," 
she  conceded,  after  a  pause,  as  if  desperately  anxious  to 
be  quite  truthful,  "only,  sometimes  fear  gets  me  by  the 
throat  and  then  I  am  shockingly  afraid." 

A  curious  accent  had  crept  into  her  voice.  Both  of  her 
parents  looked  up  sharply. 

"H  only  he  lives  long  enough  to  know  that — the  baby 
is  all  right,"  she  said. 

"Janet!"  the  Professor  cried,  and  Mrs.  Geddes  said, 
petulantly : 

".\nd  you  never  told  us!" 

"I  couldn't,  mother  dear.  I  had  to  tell  Guido  first — 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  him — not  to  write  him.  H  he  only 
lives  that  long.  I  am  a  little  afraid,  you  know,  if  the 
news  that  he  is — the  news,  you  know — should  come  before 
my  baby  is  bom  the  shock  might  hurt  the  little  one.  And 
so,  if  Guido  is  doomed,  I  hope  and  pray  he  may  live  at 
least  that  long." 

Mrs.  Geddes  nodded  her  head  in  complete  acquiescence, 
thereby  affording  ample  pabulum  for  the  Professor's  re- 
flection that  the  maternal  instinct  is  really  the  most  selfish 
instinct  in  the  world.  Sublimely  selfish,  of  course — but 
selfish,  all  the  same. 
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He  touched  the  envelopes  which  Janet  had  laid  npon 
his  table. 

"What  do  the  other  two  contain?*'  he  asked. 

"One,"  Janet  replied,  "bears  an  inscription  in  Mr. 
Yomanato's  writing.    Read  it,  please.'' 

The  Professor  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  read: 

"To  be  opened  in  case  Christianity  fails  to  satisfy." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes.  "What  does 
a  Japanese  know  about  Christianity?" 

"Mr.  Yomanato  was  christened  along  with  Guido  this 
morning,  mother,"  said  Janet,  "and  to  be  candid,  of  the 
three  of  us,  I  think  he  is  the  only  one  who  really  belie^xs 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  Mrs.  Geddes  said,  again.  "When 
I  was  young  people  never  thought  of  changing  their  re- 
ligion as  if  it  were  a  garment.  If  a  man  was  bom  a 
Catholic,  he  remained  a  Catholic  If  he  was  bom  a 
Protestant,  he  remained  a  PAtestant  What  business  has 
a  Japanese  to  turn  Christian?" 

"I  would  not  like  the  missionaries  to  hear  you.  Mother." 
said  Janet,  laughing. 

"And  the  third  envelope?"  the  Professor  asked.  "It  is 
addressed  to  Sergius  Ivanovich  in  Guido's  hand." 

"Yes."  Janet  fell  into  a  brief  revery.  "This,"  she  sai«1. 
"is  not  going  to  please  you  two.  In  fact,  it  is  going  :■« 
displease  you.  But  please  to  remember  that  Guido  and  I 
are  pleased." 

"Well,  Jane,"  the  Professor  said  to  his  wife,  "we've 
been  warned,  haven't  we?  not  to  express  ourselves  Ilx» 
freely." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes.  "I  shall 
express  myself  as  freely  as  I  please." 

"Of  course  you  shall,  mother,"  said  Janet,  soothingly. 
"And  so  will  father.     Just  watch  him." 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "then  give  us  a  chance  to 
express  ourselves  by  communicating  to  us  the  contents  of 
the  third  envelope." 

"Why — stocks,  bonds,  securities  of  ever\'  description  to 
the  value  of  a  million  dollars." 

Mrs.  Gedtles  gasped  out  some  uninteUigible  words,  and 
tlie  Professor  said,  gravely: 
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"I  think  you  ought  to  be  entirely  frank  with  us, 
Daughter.    What  does  it  mean?" 

'*It  means.  Daddy,"  said  Janet,  "that  Guido  does  not 
believe  that  big  fortunes  should  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  He  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  earn 
that  vast  sum  of  money.  Neither  did  his  father.  Neither 
did  his  grandfather.  And  he  doesn't  want  to  saddle  the 
incubus  on  me  and  on  his  son." 

"Well,  Professor,"  said  Mrs.  Geddes,  "this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  heard  a  million  dollars  called  in  incubus. 
Janet,  if  your  father  had  donated  a  million  dollars  away 
from  me  to  a  friend,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have  been 
pleased." 

'Then  it  is  fortunate  that  I  never  owned  so  large  a 
fortune,"  said  the  Professor,  "for  truth  to  tell,  Jane,  I 
think  Guido  is  quite  right.  These  vast  fortunes  should  not 
be  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Of  course," 
he  concluded,  grudgingly,  *'a  million  dollars  is  small  potatoes 
compared  to  some  fortunes." 

"Isn't  that  a  socialistic  idea?"  Mrs.  Geddes  demanded. 

"It  may  be  a  socialistic  Idea."  said  the  Professor,  "but  it 
is  a  practice,  which,  if  universally  followed,  will  help  make 
the  country  secure  against  the  menace  of  socialism." 

"And — may  I  inauire?— did  you  allow  yourself  to  be 
entirely  beggared?"  Mrs.  Geddes  demanded  of  Janet 

Janet  laughed. 

"Don't  take  it  so  to  heart.  Mother,"  she  said.  "Guido 
is  worth  almost  a  hundred  thousand,  still.  That  should 
provide  amply  for  us  in  case  he  comes  back  disabled." 

The  Professor  had  been  studying  the  envelope  in  his 
hand. 

"But  why?"  he  asked.  "Why  all  this  money  for 
Dobronov  ?" 

"Guido  wants  Sergius  to  send  one-half  of  it  to  Russia  to 
be  used  for  the  Cause  with  which  his  mother  was  identified. 
The  other  half  Sergius  is  to  hand  over  to  some  socialistic 
organization  in  .\mcrica  of  which  he  approves." 

This  time  the  Professor's  feelings  were  as  gei^inely  out- 
raged as  his  wife's.  Janet  held  up  her  hand  prUtestingly  to 
ward  off  the  questions  which  both  of  her  parents  were 
firing  off  at  her. 

"1*11  give  you  Guide's  explanation,'*  she  said.    "He  felt 
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that  he  wanted  to  erect  some  sort  of  living  monument  to 
his  mother's  memory.  He  would  have  liked  best  to  give 
himself  to  socialism,  but  that  he  could  not  do  because  be 
has  lost  faith  in  its  platform.  So  he  gave  his  money  in- 
stead. As  for  the  other  half — the  half  that  is  to  enrich 
the  coffers  of  American  socialism — it's  like  this:  Guido 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  strong  socialistic  party  would 
be  an  unrelieved  handicap  for  this  country.  Socialism,  he 
says,  is  an  enemy  to  our  body  politic  which  neither  of  the 
two  other  parties  can  afford  to  ignore  for  the  fraction  of 
a  moment.  We  have  traveled  so  far  away  from  monarchical 
ideas  that  the  monarchical  specter  can  no  longer  frighten 
us.  Socialism  is  the  danger  which  looms  ahead*  not  alone 
for  our  country,  but  for  the  entire  world.  As  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  it  will  require  continual  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  our  two  large  political  parties  if  they  wish  to 
cope  successfully  with  socialism.  The  mere  presence  of  a 
socialistic  party  in  our  midst  would  force  the  two  other 
parties  into  their  best  behavior.  It  will  force  them  to 
compromise  with  each  other  as  well  as  among  them>el\es 
— within  the  confines  of  their  own  camps — upon  occaf^ions 
when,  lacking  that  incentive,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
continue  futilcly  at  loggerheads  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country  at  large.  Socialism  will  also  force  them  to  lend 
an  ear — albeit  an  unwilling  ear — to  its  less  preposterous 
demands,  and,  by  threatening  to  unduly  exaggerate  the 
angle  of  divergence  between  Capital  and  Labor,  wouM 
ultimately  bring  home  the  truth  that  the  interests  of 
Capital  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  Labor,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  what  furthers  the  intere*tN  of 
Capital  furthers  the  interests  of  Labor,  although  this,  it  is 
true,  is  quite  another  tiling  from  saying  that  the  inlere>ts 
of  Labor  are  always  the  same  as  the  interests  of  Capital 
which,  conceivably,  cannot  always  be  true  since  Labor,  being 
a  human,  therefore  a  living  organic  body  must  have  in- 
terests which,  partaking  of  the  vital,  the  emotional  and  the 
spiritual,  cannot  p<:)ssibly  inhere  in  Capital  considere<l  in 
the  abstract.  If,  then,  socialism  will  learn  to  concern  itself 
only  with  the  human  resultant  of  the  Labor  versus  Capital 
e<iuation,  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence, or  residue,  is  an  entirely  normal  one,  and  being 
normal,  can  never  be  expunged  any  more  that  the  chemical 
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residue  of  ash  can  be  obGterated   after  oombnstion,   it 

win  enter  into  a  ma^nificcnthr  legitiniate  6dd  of  actioii. 
Socialism,  in  that  erent,  would  franklr  recognize  and  as 
frankly  concede  the  fact  that  it  nmst  never  aspire  to  a 
victory  so  signal  that  complete  domination  would  accrue 
to  it,  any  more  than  either  of  the  two  other  parties  can 
ever  hope  to  achieve  a  victory  of  such  magnitude.  Such 
a  blue-penciled  socialism,  socialists  mnll  object,  would  be 
so  exsanguined  as  to  be  socialism  no  longer.  Wliich  is 
entirely  true,  for  such  a  denatured  socialism  would  fit  into 
the  democratic  pattern  of  our  Commonwealth  which  a 
greedier,  a  more  ambitious  and  tmcompromising  socialism, 
a  socialism  aspiring  to  the  sinister  eminence  of  frictionless 
opposition- free  supremacy  would  never  do." 

There  fell  a  pause  after  Janet  ceased  speaking  which 
was  broken  finally  by  Mrs.  Geddes. 

"That's  the  Russian  in  Guido,**  she  said,  with  her  usual 
calm  aloofness. 

"I'm  not  so  sure/*  said  the  Professor.  "It  may  be  the 
American,  although  I  really  do  not  entirely  understand 
why  he  should  wish  to  so  materially  aid  a  cause  with  which 
he  does  not  care  to  identify  himself."  The  Professor  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  stung  by  Guido's  incomprehensibility. 

"I  gave  you  Guide's  explanation,"  said  Janet.  "You  are 
welcome  to  accept  it  or  not.  My  own  explanation  differs 
from  his." 

"And  how  do  you  explain  his  action?"  the  Professor 
inquired,  curiously. 

"Simply  in  this  way,  Daddy.  Socialism  meant  more  to 
Guido  than  you  or  Mother  or  even  myself,  perhaps,  can 
guess.  You  see,  to  him  it  was  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
— that  was  the  slogan  that  caught  him  and  caught  him 
hard.  He  told  me  that  after  his  disillusionment  something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him  which  he  thinks  nothing 
can  ever  give  back  to  him.  You  see — to  him  it  was  a  real 
religion — ^just  as  it  is  to  Sergius.  It's  hard  for  us  to  quite 
understand,  although  I  think  I  do.  It's  like  a  man  who 
has  been  in  love  with  an  unworthy  woman,  married  her 
and  all  that.  When  he  finds  her  out  he  will  turn  away 
from  her,  or  try  to  help  her  if  she  is  not  be>'ond  hope, 
but  deep  down  a  tenderness,  a  glamor  will  remain  which 
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no  lucidity  of  vision,  no  disgust,  can  ever  entirely  dis- 
sipate." 

"Go  on/'  said  the  Professor.  He  was  listening  with  great 
intentness. 

''It  resolves  itself  into  this.  I  think  Guido  wanted  to 
prove  to  himself  that  he  was  entirely  sincere  in  his  attitude 
against  socialism.  That's  why  he  gave  away  most  of  his 
money  to  socialism.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  millionaire 
dass.  Economically  he  b  an  under  dog.  But  you  see,  he 
has  proven  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction  that  his  attitude 
is  sincere,  for  he  is  as  anti-socialistic  to-day  as  he  has  been 
right  along." 

'What  nonsense/'  said  Mrs.  Geddes. 

'What  idealism,"  said  the  Professor. 
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THE  END. 
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